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Wasurineton, D. C., November 13, 19165. 
IR: In spite of the greatly disturbed condition of the 
world during the last 15 months, agriculture in the 


United States, as a whole, has prospered. In some sections 
the war raging in Europe has caused severe hardships and 
great financial loss, while in-other sections its first result at 
least has been very considerable financial gain. It has borne 
very heavily on the southern cotton farmer, forcing a great 
reduction in the price of cotton and an attempt at a hasty 
readjustment. It has operated to stimulate the production 
of foodstuffs, and to producers of such commodities it has, in 
the main, brought increased prices. 

The outbreak of the war found this country in a peculiarly 
fortunate agricultural situation. The year 1914 witnessed 
an unusually large production of a number of staple crops. 
The wheat crop of 891,000,000 bushels established the Na- 
tion’s record and was 128,000,000 bushels larger than that of 
any other year. The corn crop of 2,673,000,000 bushels, 
while it was only an average one, exceeded that of 1913 by 
226,000,000 bushels. The oats crop of 1,141,000,000 bushels 
was the third largest on record. The potato crop of 406,- 
090,000 bushels was 74,000,000 bushels larger than that of 
the preceding year and the second in size in the history of 
the Nation. The barley crop of 195,000,000 bushels was 
nearly 17,000,000 bushels greater than that of 1913 and the 
second largest on record. The tobacco crop of 1,035,000,000 
pounds was exceeded only by those of 1909 and 1910. The 
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hay crop of 70,071,000 tons was the third in size, and the cot- 
ton crop of 16,135,000 bales exceeded the next largest, that 
of 1911, by 442,000 bales. The total estimated value of all 
farm crops and animal products for the year is $9,873,000,000, 
an amount greater by $83,000,000 than the next largest crop 
value, that of 1913, notwithstanding the great decrease in the 
price of cotton. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS. 


The abundant supplies of foodstuffs made it possible for 
the country to meet the greatly increased foreign demand 
and still to retain enough at home to satisfy the normal 
domestic needs. It was fortunate for our financial relations 
that these enormous crops coincided with the breaking out 
of the war. Last fall the question seriously was raised as 
to how this Nation could discharge to European creditors 
its floating obligations, amounting at the time, according 
to the best estimates, to about $400,000,000. It was expected 
that the exportation of manufactures would decrease, and it 
was not known that there would be available for export and 
would be exported such a volume of agricultural commodi- 
ties. As a matter of fact, between August 1, 1914, and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1915, the exports were $1,157,000,000 and the im- 
ports $771,000,000, giving a favorable balance of $386,- 
000,000. Of the total volume of exports, $662,000,000 rep- 
resented agricultural and only $495,000,000 nonagricultural 
commodities, chiefly manufactures. In the same period for 
the preceding year there were exported $688,000,000 worth 
of nonagricultural and $722,000,000 of agricultural products, 
of which cotton alone represented 55 per cent, or $407,000,000, 
and all other agricultural commodities, chiefly foodstuffs, 
only $315,000,000. On the other hand, from August 1, 1914, 
to February 1, 1915, the cotton exports were only $168,- 
000,000 and other agricultural products, mainly foodstuffs, 
$494,000,000. | 
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The total agricultural exports in the fiscal year ended 
June 80, 1915, practically the first year of the war, were 
$1,470,000,000, which is an increase of $356,000,000, or 32 
per cent, over those of the preceding year, and of $483,- 
000,000, or nearly 42 per cent, over the average of the five 
years 1910-1914. 

A comparison of exports of the year with those of the 
preceding year shows that the exports of horses and mules 
increased from $4,000,000 to $77,000,000, meats and dairy 
products from $146,000,000 to $220,000,000, wheat (and 
wheat flour) from $142,000,000 to $428,000,000, corn (and 
cornmeal) from $7,000,000 to $39,000,000, oats from $1,- 
000,000 to $57,000,000, and barley from $4,000,000 to $18,- 
000,000, while cotton decreased from $610,000,000 to $376,- 
000,000, and tobacco from $54,000,000 to $44,000,000. These 
products comprise nearly nine-tenths of the total agricul- 
tural exports. 

A great gain is shown here in the exports of horses and 
mules. Usually the number of horses and mules exported is 
insignificant. The total for the year (355,000) represents 
little more than 1 per cent of the supply in the United States, 
and was not sufficient to prevent a decline of about 4.6 per 
cent in the average price. 

By far the greatest gain in American agriculture in the 
first year of the war arose from increased demand for grain. 
The exports of wheat (and wheat flour) represented about 
37 per cent of the crop of 1914, the usual exportation being 
less than 20 per cent. Farmers received an average of 79 
cents a bushel for the 1913 crop and $1.01 for that of 1914— 
an increase of 22 cents a bushel or an aggregate gain of ap- 
proximately $196,000,000. 

The exports of corn, oats, and barley greatly increased, 
but, as they were only a small part of the total production, 
the direct influence on prices was comparatively small. The 
exports of corn (and cornmeal), 51,000,000 bushels, were less 
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than 2 per cent of the total yield (2,673,000,000 bushels) ; but, 
as the crop of 1914 was 226,000,000 bushels larger than that 
of the preceding year, the exports did not absorb one-fourth 
of the surplus, and the average price received by farmers 
was slightly less than that for the 1913 crop. Exports of oats 
increased: from 2,000,000 to 97,000,000 bushels, about 8 per 
cent of the crop, enough to have some influence on prices. 
The average price per bushel to farmers was 30 cents, com- 
pared with 29 cents the preceding year. Exports of barley, 
27,000,000 bushels, were nearly 14 per cent of the crop, suffi- 
cient to have material influence on prices; so that, while the 
production was nearly 10 per cent larger than that of 1918, 
prices averaged 2 cents higher per bushel. 

Although the exports of meats and dairy products rose 
from $146,000,000 to $220,000,000, or about one-half, they did 
not prevent a decline in prices to producers of cattle and 
hogs, possibly because of a still greater increase in available 
supplies during the year. 


THE COTTON SITUATION, 


The greatest adverse effect of the disturbance was on cot- 
ton marketing. The reason for this may be seen from a 
few comparisons. Under normal conditions we export more 
than 65 per cent of the cotton crop, 40 per cent of the tobacco 
crop, 15 per cent of wheat, 4 per cent of barley, less than 
2 per cent of corn, and less than 1 per cent of oats. Or, mak- 
ing the comparison with our total agricultural exports, cot- 
ton constitutes approximately 53 per cent of the whole; 
cottonseed products, 3 per cent; meats and other packing- 
house products, 15 per cent; wheat (and wheat flour), 10 
per cent; tobacco, 4 per cent; corn, oats, and barley combined, 
about 3 per cent; all others, 12 per cent. 

‘Soon after the outbreak of the war the cotton market 
became demoralized from fear that exportation would be 
stopped or materially curtailed and from realization of the 
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fact that the crop would be large. The price to farmers on 
August 1, 1914, was 12.4 cents per pound. By November 1 it 
had fallen to 6.3 cents per pound, a reduction of nearly one- 
half. The cotton crop of 1913 averaged to producers 12.5 
cents per pound; that of 1914, 7.3 cents, a decline of over 40 
. per cent. The total value of the former to producers was 
$846,000,000; of the latter, $563,000,000; that is, $283,000,000 
(or one-third) less, although the production was 14 per cent 
larger. The meaning of this shrinkage to cotton-growing 
sections may be realized when it is noted that cotton (and 
cotton seed) represents nearly two-thirds of the value of all _ 
crop production in Georgia and Mississippi, 63 per cent in 
Texas, 60 per cent in Alabama, and 53 per cent in Arkansas. 
Interference with the exportation of cotton did not prove to 
be as great as in the early part of the season it was appre- 
hended it would be; for by June 30, 1915, the total year’s 
shipments were within 8 per cent of those of the preceding 
year; but the value had shrunk 388 per cent, or from 
$610,000,000 to $376,000,000. 


YIELDS FOR 1915. 


The higher prices for grain and the lower prices for cotton. 
stimulated the planting of grain crops in 1915, but caused a 
considerable reduction in cotton acreage. Coincident with 
the increased grain acreage and the diminished cotton acre- 
age there was a large yield per acre of grain and only a mod- 
erate yaeld per acre of cotton. The preliminary (not final) 
estimates of crop production for 1915 indicate that the aggre- 
gate will be about 7 per cent greater than that for 1914 and 
about 17 per cent larger than the average of the preceding 
five years. If the estimates are approximately correct, there 
will be record crops of wheat, oats, barley, and hay, the 
second largest crop of corn, and the third largest of tobacco. 
The production of potatoes is expected to be about average, 
at least 10 per cent Jess than the large crop of-1914. The 
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cotton crop will be a short one, estimated at less than 
11,000,000 bales, compared with a production of 16,185,000 
bales last year and with an average yearly production in the 
preceding five years of 13,033,000 bales. This decrease will 
result from the reduction of about 15 per cent in the cotton 
acreage and a 20 per cent poorer yield. The quantity of 
cotton carried over from the 1914 crop will be considerably 
larger than usual, but, with the smaller production for the 
year and the larger domestic demand for cotton for manu- 
facture, the amount exported will decrease unless a decided 
change in foreign prices occurs. 


PRODUCTION. 


IMPORTANOE OF RESBARGH. 


The obvious need of adequate and effective machinery to 
make available to the farmer the large body of useful in- 
formation accumulated through the research work of the 
department, the State experiment stations, and other agencies 
sharply engaged the attention of the Congress and the coun- 
try for several years. The result was the passage of the co- 
operative agricultural extension law in May, 1914. The 
plans in operation under this act undoubtedly will go far 
toward accomplishing the desired end. 

Farm marketing and finance have demanded and still re- 
quire the attention of those interested in the welfare of all 
classes of the American people. A beginning in this field 
has been made by the establishment of the Office of Markets 
and Rural Organization, which is at work upon many im- 
portant problems. 

The fact that special emphasis has been placed upon the 
improvement of methods of disseminating agricultural in- 
formation and of marketing farm products does not indicate 
that all the important problems of production have been 
solved or that the need for agricultural research is being 
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adequately met. This is indeed far from the case. It is in- 
creasingly apparent that as the development of our agricul- 
ture brings into use other regions, includes new crops, and 
makes readjustments necessary to meet changing economic 
conditions, new and vital problems in research continually 
are coming to light. 

Many investigations, while more or less successful from 
the standpoint of the scientist, have not progressed far 
enough to yield results which can be applied safely to im- 
prove agricultural practice. In agriculture, as in medicine, 
oftentimes knowledge of the causes of trouble is attained 
long before a remedy is discovered. In other cases results 
which have been reduced to practice locally require to be 
tested more widely or to be modified to suit regional condi- 
tions. In some very important lines the researches thus far 
madé or now in progress have been on too small a scale to’ 
yield satisfactory results. 

The limitations of our agricultural knowledge doubtless 
will be felt more, keenly as the rapidly growing system of 
extension work develops. Rural people thus will be stimu- 
lated to study their conditions more carefully and will dis- 
cover new problems. The record of the past half century 
indicates that the country relies very largely upon the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the State experiment stations 
for the solution of such problems. It is clearly evident 
that when normal conditions are restored it will be desirable 
for the Congress to consider a well-balanced enlarged pro- 
gram for agricultural research. 

It is not proposed at this time to suggest the special 
problems most urgent and of largest practical importance 
to agriculture for the investigation of which adequate means 
have not been provided. Undoubtedly active research should 
be continued on those which arise in connection with the 
regulatory activities of the department. Beyond this, pro- 
vision should be made as soon as practicable for the further 
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development of numerous lines of research related directly 
to production and distribution. While, as in the past, special 
attention should be paid to investigations having direct and 
obvious bearing upon practical agriculture, earnest efforts 
should be put forth to discover underlying principles. 

With the funds at its disposal, the department, through 
its various agencies, has continued to study problems of 
production. It has assisted in combating plant and animal 
diseases, in encouraging plant and animal breeding, in pro- 
moting better farm methods, in improving farm business, 
and in encouraging a better balanced agriculture in the 
various sections of the Union. 


THE MEAT SUPPLY. 


In the last annual report particular attention was called 
to the desirability of increasing the number of meat animals. 
The department has given added attention to this problem 
and has extended _ its-activities as far as available funds per- 
mitted. The farmer who keeps only enough animals to sup- 
ply meat to his family, as well as the large ranch owner, has 
received assistance. The attention of the single-crop farmer 
has been directed to the need of diversification and the intro- 
duction of live stock as essential to a sound agricultural 
economy. That more beef animals should be produced in the 
settled areas of the country, particularly in the South, is 
beyond question. In many sections the feeding of beef cattle 
is one of the best means of utilizing rough feed and of supply- 
ing stable manure for crops. 

Considerable work has been done in the South by the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry to develop the practice of feeding 
cottonseed cake to cattle pastured in summer; and recent 
experiments have demonstrated the feasibility of feeding 
calves to produce baby beef. The success of these experi- 
ments, it is expected, will lead gradually to a change through- 
out the entire South. Furthermore, in cooperation with the 
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State agricultural colleges, the production of pure-bred 
cattle and hogs in the South is being made possible through 
the organization of live-stock associations and the introduc- 
tion of registered beef cattle and hogs for breeding purposes. 

In the Great Plains region the problem is to utilize rough- 
age and dry-land grains. Remoteness from market or the 
necessity for raising crops which must be consumed on the 
farm makes cattle raising imperative. In the Panhandle 
of Texas demonstrations conducted by the department in- 
dicate that beef production may become a feature of farm- 
ing in that section. Every’year a greater number of cattle 
is fed there and marketed direct. This practice makes it 
possible to maintain on a smaller acreage more cattle than 
the old range conditions permitted and ‘greatly enhances the 
possibilities of beef production. 

Pig AND POULTRY cLUBS.—Among the most promising 
agencies for increasing the meat supply of the country, and 
particularly that of the individual farm, are the pig clubs. 
These organizations have been developed as rapidly as funds 
permitted. Originally started in the South, the clubs have 
extended into many Northern and Western States, and dur- 
ing the year they had a membership of about 9,000 boys and 
girls. In 11 counties in Georgia where pig-club work is con- 
ducted, 11,000,000 pounds of cured pork were produced dur- 
ing 1914. A large percentage of the farmers in these counties 
also are producing pork; and the hogs in pig-club com- 
munities are increasing rapidly in quality, size, and value. 
Over 2,000 registered hogs, of which 75 per cent are sows, 
are owned by pig-club members. 

Poultry clubs likewise have received much attention. 
These have been organized in 98 counties in 6 Southern 
States, with a total membership of 4,000. The members are 
raising poultry for the family table, and the clubs are be- 
coming centers for the development of the community breed- 
ing of poultry. 
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ELIMINATION OF DISEASE.—Last year the ease with which 
the meat supply can be increased materially by controlling or 
eliminating the common live-stock diseases was pointed out. 
The direct losses from them are enormous. It is impossible 
to give any accurate statement even of direct losses. The 
indirect losses, which also are great, can not be estimated at 
all. It has been conservatively estimated on the basis of data 
for 30 years that the annual direct losses from animal dis- 
eases are approximately $212,000,000. The loss ascribed to 
each disease is as follows: 


Hoe-<clloletac ast yet. Spa d ere wees $75, 000, 000 
Texas fever and cattle ticks___-____-______ 40, 000, 000 
UID CE CULOSI Si 22 re eo eat eee rare 25, 000, 000 
Contagious tabortiont Sie Se eee 20, 000, 000 
Blacklegiet= = 255. Sete oe beg pee ee 6, 000, 000 
PS tl Don: vem teeter > ete ey See Cae ee Te 1,500, 000 
Seabies of sheep and cattle_________+______. 4, 600, 000 
Gillan Geri Be a ie a er 5, 000, 000 
Other live-stock diseases __________________ 22, 000, 000 
PSTASIEES SS eee eee Rae ane nee een Renee 5, 000, 000 
Poultryfdiseasesiat= 1s es Ce a eee 8, 750, 000 


The necessity for vigorous prosecution of work to prevent 
these losses is obvious. It has been emphatically impressed 
upon the country since the last outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease, the appearance, spread, and control of which are 
discussed more fully in another part of this report. 

THE CATTLE TICK.—The work of eradicating the cattle tick 
in the South has been prosecuted with energy, and its prog- 
ress is making possible a fuller development of the cattle 
industry in that section. To June 80, 1915, 253,163 square 
miles had been freed of this pest, 37,255 square miles being 
opened up during the year. Wherever areas are released 
from quarantine the cattle industry receives a marked im- 
petus. The northern markets for beef cattle and feeders 
are open to southern farmers and the southern market to 
northern breeders. The elimination of the tick is of great 
importance to all sections of the country and consequently 
is a matter of national concern. 
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Hoe cHotzra.—While the eradication of hog cholera must 
be the work of many years and the department is not ready 
to suggest any one plan which gives reasonable promise of 
ultimate success, there is no question that the use of prop- 
erly prepared serum already has had a pronounced effect. 
Great numbers of hogs have been saved. The systematic 
eradication work conducted in certain counties in 16 States 
shows that 178 hogs in a thousand died from cholera in 1912, 
168 in 1913, and only 49 in 1914. Only 62,690 died in these 
counties in 1914, as compared with approximately 200,000 
in each of the two years preceding. » 

PUBLIC GRAZING LANDS.—An important factor in connec- 
tion with the country’s meat supply is the public grazing 
domain. The lands outside of the National Forests, of which 
there are about 280,000,000 acres, are not supporting the 
number of meat-producing animals they should. In the 
absence of any control by the Government these lands have 
been overgrazed. That they can be restored to their former 
usefulness is proved by what has been accomplished on the 
National Forests and in Texas. On the Forests under regu- 
lated grazing the number of stock has been increased 50 
per cent. Practically the same increase has been secured in 
Texas under its leasing system. There should be a classifi- 
cation of the remaining lands at the earliest possible date 
to determine their character and to secure information upon 
which to base plans for their future improvement and use 
and for the distribution among settlers of those portions 
upon which it is possible to establish homes. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


An outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the fall of 1914 
presented a serious menace to the live-stock industry of the 
United States. First appearing in the vicinity of Niles, 
Mich., the malady spread to 22 States and the District of 
Columbia. Work of eradication was undertaken by the 
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department in cooperation with the authorities of these 
States. 

Foot-and-mouth disease, or aphthous fever, is highly 
infectious. It is confined chiefly to cloven-footed animals 
and is characterized by an eruption on the mucous membrane 
of the mouth and on the skin between the toes and above the 
hoofs. So rapid and sweeping is its spread that when the 
infection once gains access to a herd or a farm practically 
every susceptible animal is soon attacked. Although the 
mortality usually is low, heavy economic losses result from 
the interruption and derangement of business. 


PREVIOUS OUTBREAKS.—This disease has prevailed in 
Europe for a great many years and has caused enormous 
financial losses.. It also is common in portions of South 
America and in the Orient. Only occasionally has it reached 
the United States. The present is the sixth known visita- 
tion. The first three outbreaks, in 1870, 1880, and 1884, were 
comparatively trifling; those of 1902 and 1908 were more 
grave; while the latest is the most serious and extensive of all. 

In 1870 the infection was brought into Canada with cattle 
from Scotland. It spread into the New England States and 
New York but disappeared after a few months. About 1880 
two or three lots of animals affected with the disease were 
brought to the United States; but no trouble followed. In 
1884 there was a small outbreak at Portland, Me. The dis- 
ease spread to a few herds outside the quarantine station, 
but, owing to the small number of animals and the limited 
area affected, it was easily controlled. 

In November, 1902, the malady was discovered in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island and later involved New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. The source of the infection probably 
was imported cowpox vaccine virus contaminated with the 
virus of foot-and-mouth disease. This outbreak was eradi- 
eated in about six months. The methods consisted of inspec- 
tion to trace and detect the disease, quarantine of infected 
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premises and territory, slaughter of diseased and exposed 
- animals, and disinfection of premises. Two hundred and 
five herds, comprising 3,872 cattle, as well as 360 hogs and 320 
sheep and goats, were slaughtered. The animals were ap- 
praised before slaughter and the Federal Government reim- 
bursed the owners to the extent of 70 per cent, the States 
paying the remainder. The total cost to the Department of 
Agriculture of controlling the outbreak was about $300,000. 

The disease next appeared early in November, 1908, in cat- 
tle near Danville, Pa. It was traced to the stockyards in 
East Buffalo, N. Y., and to Detroit, Mich., and extended to 
other points in Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania, and 
to Maryland. Investigation demonstrated that the outbreak 
started in calves used to propagate vaccine virus at an estab- 
lishment near Detroit and that the source of the infection 
was contaminated Japanese vaccine virus. Vigorous meas- 
ures similar to those employed in 1902-3 at once were put 
into effect, and the disease was stamped out in about five 
months, at an expense to the Department of Agriculture of 
approximately $300,000, and to the States of $113,000. The 
Federal Government paid two-thirds and the States one- 
third of the appraised value of the animals slaughtered. 
One hundred and fifty-seven premises: were infected and 
3,636 animals were destroyed. 

In all the early outbreaks the contagion was introduced 
with imported animals.. Since the establishment by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of a stringent system of inspection . 
and quarantine of imported live stock no infection from that 
source has occurred. On subsequent occasions the disease 
evidently has been brought in with contaminated products 
or materials, and not by means of live animals. Early con- 
ditions were unfavorable to its extension and made its con- 
trol possible without rigorous measures. The limited move- 
ment of live stock, the comparatively small extent of com- 
meree and transportation, and the relative infrequency of 
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travel at that period all tended to restrict the spread of the 
infection. 

Tur 1914 oUTBREAK AND DIFFICULTIES OF DIAGNosIS.—The 
latest invasion, discovered near Niles, Mich., proved to be 
the most serious and extensive ever known in this country. 
Toward the end of August, 1914, the attention of the State 
veterinarian of Michigan was called by local veterinary prac- 
titioners to a disease resembling foot-and-mouth disease in 
two or three herds of cattle in Berrien County. It was not 
until October 15 that it was recognized positively in the de- . 
partment as the foot-and-mouth malady. This delay in 
diagnosis was due to a combination of circumstances, espe- 
cially to the fact that the infection at first was unusually mild 
and the lesions were obscured or obliterated by lesions of ne- 
crosis or decayed tissue. 

After visiting the locality the State veterinarian con- 
sulted an assistant veterinary inspector on the meat-inspec- 
tion force of the Bureau of Animal Industry at Detroit (in 
the absence of the inspector in charge), and together, on 
September 3, they made an examination of the cattle. They 
failed, however, to recognize the affection as foot-and-mouth 
disease on account of its mild type, the absence of character- 
istic lesions, and the presence of lesions having the appear- 
ance of necrotic stomatitis, or sore mouth. In other words, 
instead of the typical vesicles or watery blisters, there were 
present scabs and pus from’ necrotic ulcers and the odor of 
necrotic stomatitis. The findings reported by the assistant 
inspector to the department by telegraph, and also by letter, 
were that the lesions were characteristic of necrotic stomatitis 
and that the affection was not foot-and-mouth disease. 

- A few scrapings forwarded to the pathological laboratory 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry at Washington appar- 
ently indicated a form of stomatitis. They arrived, how- 
ever, in such a condition as to render it impossible to make 
a positive diagnosis. In view of the diagnosis of necrotic 
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stomatitis already made, the prevalence of that trouble as 
reported continuously by different branches of the bureau’s 
service, and the absence of any hint of the presence of foct- 
and-mouth disease in the United States since 1909, the con- 
clusion of the State veterinarian and the assistant inspector, 
both of whom had had experience during the outbreak of 
1908-9, was not questioned. 

It is very difficult and often impossible to make a diagnosis 
from a bit of tissue. Mixed infection, such as was presented 
in the case in question, frequently leads to erroneous con- 
clusions. As the virus of foot-and-mouth disease can not 
be seen with the microscope and will pass through the finest 
filter, ordinary laboratory procedure will not determine its 
presence. Inoculation of the usual laboratory animals like- 
wise is insufficient. In the citcumstances it is not surprising 
that a laboratory examination of the pus and scabs failed to 
disclose the true character of the malady. 

On September 24 the pathologist of the State Live Stock 
Sanitary Commission visited an infected farm near Niles, 
made an examination of the cattle, and collected specimens, 
without arriving at a diagnosis of foot-and-mouth disease. 
Two days later the State veterinarian and the pathologist 
visited this same farm and several others. The pathologist 
expressed the belief that the malady was foot-and-mouth 
disease and suggested to the State veterinarian that he tele- 
graph this opinion to Washington and request that, while 
awaiting the results of a laboratory examination, an inves- 
tigation by an expert be made. The State veterinarian 
agreed with him as-to the fact, but thought that the matter 
should be taken up with the local office of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in Detroit instead of directly with the 
Bureau at Washington. The pathologist took the specimens 
to Lansing, and on September 28 inoculated a calf. By 
October i the calf showed fever, drooling, and mouth ero- 
sions; but the case was not diagnosed as foot-and-mouth 
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disease because of the absence of foot lesions. Neither these 
visits, these opinions, nor the results of the inoculation were 
made known to the department in Washington until 
October 10. 

The pathologist connected with the office of the State vet- 
erinarian of Indiana, on October 12, received specimens 
from infected animals and made cultures which upon micro- 
scopic examination disclosed the necrosis bacillus. The pres- 
ence of this organism was considered sufficient to indicate 
that the lesions were those of necrotic stomatitis. 

On October 5 the State veterinarian of Michigan, the 
president of the Live Stock Sanitary Commission, and the 
inspector in charge of the office of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry at Detroit went to Berrien County to make another ex- 
amination. <A letter from the inspector, in which he included 
no diagnosis but described in detail certain symptoms point- 
ing to the possibility of foot-and-mouth disease, was received 
by the chief of the bureau in Washington Saturday after- 
noon, October 10. This was the first information to reach 
him giving ground for suspicion that foot-and-mouth disease 
might be present. The inspector at Detroit had not had any 
experience with this malady and for that reason did not at- 
tempt a diagnosis. An expert was sent from Washington to 
Michigan on the first train after the letter was received, 
while calves were inoculated at the bureau’s experiment sta- 
tion near Washington. In addition to physical examination, 
calves also were inoculated by the expert on the ground. 

SPREAD OF INFECTION AND STEPS FOR ERADICATION.—Imme- 
diately after the discovery of the true nature of the disease 
a force of inspectors was dispatched to the infected locality. 
A thorough canvass disclosed, up to October 17, 39 infected 
herds in southern Michigan and 7 in northern Indiana. An 
order, effective October 19, was issued, placing under quaran- 
tine the counties of Berrien and Cass, in Michigan, and St. 
Joseph and Laporte, in Indiana. 
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The infection seems to have been carried in milk to the 
creameries at Buchanan, Mich. The skimmed milk was fed 
to hogs and the disease was communicated to them. A car- 
load of the hogs, before these facts were known, was shipped 
to Chicago and doubtless carried the infection to the Union 
Stock Yards there. From that point it was spread by ship- 
ments of live stock to various parts of the country. Some of 
the large eastern stockyards became involved, and the disease 
was disseminated from them. It extended to the following 
States, besides the District of Columbia: Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, Washington, West Virgimia, and Wisconsin. 

On October 28, when the movement of stock from the 
originally infected center in Michigan had been traced to the 
Union Stock Yards, an order was prepared, effective October 
31, quarantining those yards and permitting animals to be 
shipped from them only for immediate slaughter. Numerous 
other quarantine orders were issued from time to time as 
infection was discovered or as other conditions warranted. 
They not only prohibited or restricted the movement of cer- 
tain farm animals but regulated the movement of hay, straw, 
and other possibly dangerous materials. 

Steps were taken to enlist in the work of eradication the 
aid of the authorities of the States affected. Satisfactory 
arrangements rapidly were made, and the work has been 
prosecuted jointly by the department and the States. The 
costs incurred have been divided about equally between the 
Federal and State Governments. 


METHODS AND PROGRESS OF ERADICATION.—The methods of 
eradication were similar to those used in the outbreaks of 
1902 and 1908, with such improvements in detail as experi- 
ence suggested. The veterinary and other forces of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry in various parts of the country 
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were drawn upon in order, with the least possible delay, to 
place inspectors where they were needed. It was necessary 
to trace the movement of live stock from infected premises 
and regions, to examine railway and stockyard records, to 
trace and locate cars that had carried infected stock, to clean 
and disinfect them, to go from farm to farm and examine 
all susceptible animals, to enforce local and general quaran- 
tines of the Federal and State Governments, to slaughter and 
bury as quickly as possible all diseased and exposed animals, 
and to disinfect the premises that had been occupied by them. 
To avoid the spread of infection by inspectors and other em- 
ployees these men were required to wear rubber outer cloth- 
ing, which could be washed easily with disinfectants, and 
to fumigate and disinfect themselves before leaving premises 
visited by them. Before slaughter the animals were ap- 
praised by an official agreed upon by the State authorities 
and the department, and the owners later were paid the stip- 
ulated amount. The appraisal was based upon the meat or 
dairy value of the animals. ; 

For a time the disease continued to appear in new territory 
and new cases were found more rapidly than it was possible 
to dispose of old ones. After months of vigorous work, 
however, the outbreak was brought under control, the spread 
of the disease was checked, and there was a steady diminution 
in the number of cases. On June 18, 1915, the last herd 
known to be infected at that time had been slaughtered and 
buried and the premises disinfected. 


Sources OF INFECTION.—The exact origin of this outbreak 
has not been discovered, although there seems to be no doubt 
that the infection was introduced from a foreign country. 
An effort was made to trace the source of infection of each 
diseased herd,.and the information obtained has been classi- 
fied. The principal means of transmission was the shipment 
of animals directly from public stockyards (707 out of a 
total of 8,021 herds investigated). Neighborhood visiting 
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caused infection of the next largest number (509); direct 
contact with neighboring animals, of 346; animals brought 
from infected stables or lots, of 285; creameries, of 269; and 
dogs, poultry, and birds, of 146. 


Tue Natronan Darry Suow nerp.—The cattle exhibited 
at the National Dairy Show in Chicago, October 22-81, 1914, 
constituted a special problem. Before its opening the local 
inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry warned the man- 
ager of the danger of holding it because of the recent dis- 
covery of foot-and-mouth disease. At the close of the show 
the department, as a precautionary measure, requested the 
State veterinarian to detain the cattle for a few days to 
determine whether they had become infected. On Novem- 
ber 1 one of the cows developed the diséase, and the herd 
immediately was placed under ¢lose quarantine by the State. 

This herd consisted of over 700 head of very valuable 
pure-bred cattle. Their slaughter would have been a mis- 
fortune. The conditions under which the animals were held 
made it possible to maintain a quarantine, and it was de- 
cided to try to save them. They were confined in a brick 
building, where it was practicable to establish hospital con- 
ditions and to prevent ingress and egress of persons and 
animals except under absolute control. All persons were 
prohibited from leaving the building until they had been 
thoroughly disinfected. No dogs, cats, poultry, or birds 
could gain access to the building. Apparently the animals 
made a complete recovery, and were released from quarantine 
May 31, 1915, after very thorough tests had demonstrated 
that the herd did not harbor infection. 

RECURRENCE OF THE DisEASE.—On August 8, 1915, the local 
inspector in charge of field work at Chicago telephoned to 
Washington that a case of foot-and-mouth disease had been 
discovered among 119 hogs and 4 cattle at Wheeling, Cook 
County, Ill., 22 miles north of Chicago. It seems certain 
that this infection was produced by tontaminated-hog-cholera 
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serum prepared in Chicago in October, 1914, at an establish- 
ment where the disease had not been known to exist at any 
time. This material had been kept in cold storage and was 
not used until the quarantine restrictions had been removed 
in July, 1915, and after negative tests on hogs had been made. 
Pending investigation, all shipments of serum from Chicago 
were prohibited. It was found that some of the product 
of the establishment had been used on 11 herds of hogs, 8 
of which were in Illinois and 1 each in Minnesota, Michigan, 
and Indiana. <A few infected hogs were found in eight of 
the herds, and all these herds, as well as the three in which 
no disease was found, were slaughtered at once. 

A portion of the serum actually used was procured from 
the owners of the hogs, together with samples of the remain- 
ing stock of the company. Pigs and calves, the animals 
most susceptible to the disease, were inoculated with these. 
The results again were negative, and after two series of 
tests had been made the Federal Public Health Service was 
asked to conduct a third series. This also was negative. 

Up to this time, therefore, four series of tests had been 
made, in which a total of 52 animals had been used, none of 
which developed foot-and-mouth disease. The inoculations 
afforded no evidence that the serum in any way was contami- 
nated. Each series apparently only confirmed the test made 
before the material was permitted to be placed upon the 
market. The fact remained, however, that the hogs treated 
by the owners had developed the disease. <A fifth test there- 
fore was made, and 10 days after inoculation a calf, which 
was the sixty-second animal used in the tests, developed 
characteristic lesions. The diagnosis of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease subsequently was confirmed by the inoculation of other 
animals with material from the infected calf. 

This is regarded as proof that the suspected serum actually 
was infected. Why the standard tests used on 61 animals 
failed to reveal this fact is a matter for scientific investiga- 
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tion, and the bacteriologists of the department are at work 
upon the problem. At the time of manufacture one-half of 1 
per cent of carbolic acid was mixed with the serum as a pre- 
servative. It is now believed that the acid, acting as a germi- 
cide, may have attenuated or partially destroyed the virus so 
that tests previously considered safe failed to establish the 
presence of the infection. It also is possible that the virus, 
instead of being disseminated throughout the entire mass of 
serum, may have become agglutinated. This has been known 
to occur with germs of other diseases. The result would be 
the formation in the fluid of isolated clumps of foot-and- 
mouth disease virus, while the bulk of it remained free from 
these tiny masses. If this occurred it is obvious that certain 
animals inoculated with the serum would develop the malady 
and others would escape. Up. to the present time the germ 
has not been identified, although the scientists of Europe 
have studied the disease exhaustively for many years. 
Experiments are being prosecuted vigorously in the de- 
partment with a view to discover a means of treating serum 
at the time of its manufacture which will kill the virus of 
foot-and-mouth disease. The results so far attained are 
promising, and the department hopes that a successful 
method soon will be evolved. In the meantime all infected 
serum in the hands of the manufacturer, as well as all other 
suspected serum manufactured in Chicago, has been de- 
stroyed. Furthermore, the department is prohibiting the 
shipment of serum from licensed establishments in the dis- 
tricts under quarantine for foot-and-mouth disease. 
APPRAISEMENTS OF DISEASED ANIMALS.—In the handling of 
the problem difficulties arose because of the fact that the 
department in making appraisements of diseased animals did 
not feel authorized to take into consideration their breeding 
value. In some cases fine herds were involved. In all the 
discussions of the matter before the Agricultural Committees 
of the Congress the beef or dairy value was indicated as the 
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basis for appraisal, and in former outbreaks this basis was 
used. The suggestion was made that the department be 
authorized to take breeding value into consideration; but the 
Congress, in making an appropriation to reimburse the 
owners of the National Dairy Show herd for expenses in- 
curred by them incident to the quarantine, specifically pro- 
vided that the beef or dairy value only should be the basis 
of the appraisement. As the disease still prevails in certain 
parts of Illinois, and there is no guaranty that it may not 
spread, it would seem that for the ensuing year an appro- 
priation equal to the current one should be made. It may 
not be necessary to expend the appropriation; but it would 
be exceedingly unfortunate if the disease were to spread or 
reappear and the department had no adequate funds or 
authority. The estimates contain an item covering this mat- 
ter. In connection with it the suggestion is made that in 
payment for animals hereafter purchased for slaughter the 
appraisement may be based on the beef, dairy, or breeding 
value, provided that in case of appraisement based on breed- 
ing value no payment for any animal shall exceed three times 
the beef or dairy value. Both equity and practical expedi- 
ency justify taking breeding value into account. The prac- 
tical consideration is this: Prompt action is of the highest 
importance, and if owners feel that they will not receive a 
fair return they may resist the Federal and State authorities. 
A maximum limit also seems essential to speedy settlement. 
The department would exercise the requisite care and is not 
apprehensive that extravagant appraisements would be 
permitted. 


HOG CHOLERA AND SERUM. 


Experiments for the purpose of determining the best 
method to control or eradicate hog cholera demonstrate that, 
by employing certain systems involving the use of hog- 
cholera serum, losses can be reduced to a minimum and the 
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swine industry greatly benefited. The work also shows, 
however, that success over a large territory would require 
the employment of an immense force of men and the expend- 
iture of enormous sums. It seems that, at the present time, 
a country-wide campaign for the eradication of the disease 
would be ill advised. The problem is not one for the Federal 
Government alone. Before an active campaign is begun the 
various States should have more effective laws relating to 
diseases of live stock and more extensive organizations for 
enforcing such laws. 

In round numbers there are produced annually in the 
United States 200,000,000 cubic centimeters of serum. Of 
this amount, approximately 50,000,000 cubic centimeters, or 
about 25 per cent, are prepared by State governments. Se- 
rum is produced by the Federai Government for experimental 
purposes only. The remaining 150,000,000 cubic centimeters 
are manufactured by private establishments. It is probable 
that there are in operation in the United States between 90 
and 100 such establishments. Of these, 81 have secured 
licenses from the Department of Agriculture under the virus- 
serum-toxin act of 1913, and thereby are enabled to carry 
on interstate business. Of the total quantity of serum pri- 
vately prepared, it is estimated that more than 90 per cent 
comes from plants holding licenses from the department. 

THE VIRUS-SERUM-TOXIN AcT.—The statute prohibits the 
shipment from one State or Territory to another State or 
Territory of any virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product 
which has not been prepared at a plant holding an unsus- 
pended and unrevoked license from the Department of Agri- 
culture. It also is made unlawful to ship interstate any 
virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product which is worth- 
less, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful. 

The department is authorized to make and promulgate 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary to prevent 
the preparation, sale, barter, exchange, or shipment in inter- 
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state commerce of worthless or contaminated viruses, serums, 
etc. It is provided that a license shall be issued on condition 
that the licensee shall permit the inspection of his establish- 
ment and of the products and their preparation. The depart- 
ment may suspend or revoke licenses after opportunity for 
hearing has been granted. The law gives authority for Fed- 
eral agents or employees to enter and inspect any licensed 
plant at any hour. Penalties of fine or imprisonment, or 
both, are provided for violations. 

In carrying out the virus-serum-toxin act the department 
has issued regulations designed to prevent the interstate ship- 
ment of worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful hog- 
cholera serum, hog-cholera virus, and other products. Fifty- 
six trained inspectors are assigned to the work of inspecting 
the licensed plants and detecting violations of the law. A 
number of violations, particularly shipments of serum not 
prepared at establishments holding licenses, have been dis- 
covered and successfully prosecuted. Notwithstanding the 
efforts of the department, apparently there have been ship- 
ments of contaminated or worthless serum by licensed com- 
panies. These occurrences have resulted in part from the 
ignorance or carelessness of the owners. In some cases they 
have been due, perhaps, to cupidity ; in others, to novel situa- 
tions presented by the unexpected outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

There seems to be a widespread belief that the products 
of a licensed establishment in some way are certified or guar- 
anteed by the Federal Government. Under the existing sys- 
tem it has not been possible for the department to assure 
users of the quality of such articles. The business of serum 
production is such that supervisory inspection alone, with- 
out complete control, and with power to penalize violations 
of the law only by revocation of licenses or by prosecution, is 
not sufficient to warrant the assumption by the Government 
of responsibility for the products. 
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CONTROL OF SERUM PRODUCTION.—The recent cases of in- 
fection of serum and virus with foot-and-mouth disease indi- 
cate that some more effective form of control over serum pro- 
duction is most desirable. It has been suggested that the ob- 
ject could be accomplished by Government ownership. 
While there is much to be said in favor of such a plan, it 
seems doubtful whether it would be practicable. Certaii#y 
it would seem unwise for the Government to produce the ma- 
terial unless it could control the entire output. Recent in- 
formation shows that 21 States have established plants and 
now are engaged in the production of serum on a compara- 
tively large scale. It is a question whether these States, with 
their active organizations, would wish or consent to discon- 
tinue the work. Aside from this, the purchase of the estab- 
lishments now in existence and the erection of others by the 
Federal Government would necessitate a large outlay. Even 
though this expenditure were made, it must be remembered 
that Government officials are liable to error, and that Federal 
manufacture, though it secured honesty of methods, would 
not serve as a guaranty that no contaminated or worthless 
serum would be sold. 

GOVERNMENT TEST STATION.—As a substitute for Govern- 
ment ownership, the following plan merits careful considera- 
tion: 

(1) Continue the inspection service as at present consti- 
tuted under the act of 1913, maintaining a sufficient force of 
inspectors so that all important processes of licensed estab- 
lishments may be carried out under the constant supervision 
of department employees; and require that all products after 
preparation be securely locked up by employees of the de- 
partment, whose duty it shall be to withdraw representative 
samples. 

(2) Provide by law for— 

(a) The establishment and maintenance of a “Government 
test station” for serum. The purpose of this station would 
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be to receive official samples of all serum produced by licensed 
plants and to test them for purity and potency. Upon com- 
pletion of the test the official in charge immediately would 
make known the results to the inspector at the plant from 
which the sample was derived, and the material, if found 
potent and pure, then would be released with proper mark- 
ips or seals to show that it had been tested. 

(b) The prohibition of the interstate shipment of any 
product a sample of which had not been tested and found 
pure and potent. 

(c) The imposition of a tax upon all serum, samples of 
which have been tested, with adequate provision for the 
affixing of tax stamps and marks prior to sale or shipment. 

The available methods for determining purity and potency 
are not scientifically exact. Tests, however, are a necessary 
and most important part of any system of control. They are 
now made by the commercial establishments themselves on 
animals procured by them and at all times under their care. 
It is impracticable for the Government to make them within 
privately owned and operated plants. Furthermore, so long 
as the plants conduct the tests, it is manifest that the Govern- 
ment can not select and know the complete history of the 
animals. In the preparation of the serum the inspectors 
can see that the steps necessary to produce a good article 
are carried out. In this particular the inspection is adequate 
and effective. It appears, therefore, that the weak point at 
present is the inspection of the tests, and the department 
believes that these should be under Government control. At 
the same time, not being absolute, they should be supple- 
mented. Supervision at the producing plants of the methods 
of preparation and handling should be continued. 

It is probable that an adequate test station could be pro- 
vided for about $50,000. If several were found to be desir- 
able, a suitable appropriation for each would have to be 
made. The cost of maintaining a station capable of testing 
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the entire output of commercial serum in the United States 
probably would not exceed $150,000 annually. 

The suggestion is made that a tax sufficient to cover the 
cost of maintaining the station should be imposed. This tax 
should not operate to increase the cost of serum to the 
farmer, because manufacturers would be relieved of the 
expense of conducting their own tests. While the plan indi- 
cated contemplates control only of serum intended for ship- 
ment in interstate commerce, it is likely that the States would 
take similar action and apply similar rules to their own 
plants as well as to private establishments doing business 
wholly within the State. The plan probably would be 
effective and would require little additional expenditure of 
public funds. ; 


2 


CITRUS CANKER. 


The citrus industry of the Gulf States is seriously threat- 
ened by citrus canker. This has been found to be a highly 
infectious bacterial disease. An emergency appropriation 
of $35,000, which became available January 28, 1915, en- 
abled the department to cooperate with the States of Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas in an effort 
to eradicate the trouble, the department bearing the cost of 
the inspection work, while the expense incident to the actual 
destruction of trees was borne by the respective States. The 
work of inspection and eradication has progressed very satis- 
factorily, although the disease is more widely scattered and 
is more serious than at first was supposed. In Texas, Mis- 
sissippi, and Alabama the greater number of the infected 
centers have been eliminated, and, if it is possible for these 
States to maintain a thorough inspection during the coming 
year, there appears to be no reason why the disease should not 
be completely eradicated from these regions. In Louisiana 
and Florida the greater portion of the infected areas seems 
to be under control, but the complete elimination of the dis- 
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ease, especially from the latter State, probably will require 
large expenditures for at least two years. 


POTASH SUPPLY. 


The potash situation continues very serious and a grave 
condition confronts the American farmer. There is practi- 
cally no potash in this country for fertilizer use, and present 
indications are that the supply for this purpose will not be 
increased materially during the coming year. The investi- 
gations of the department and of the Geological Survey have 
shown the possibility of producing from American sources 
an ample quantity of potassium salts for domestic consump- 
tion. During the year no new sources have been discovered, 
but the conditions surrounding the development of known 
sources have been clarified considerably. There are four 
possible domestic sources of potash: The giant kelp of the 
Pacific coast from Lower California to Alaska; the alunite 
deposits, mainly in the mountains of Utah; the feldspathic 
rocks of the eastern part of the United States; and the mud 
of Searles Lake, in California. 

Undoubtedly a large supply of potash salts could be ob- 
tained from the giant kelp. The kelp beds have been sur- 
veyed and a report, accompanied by maps showing in detail 
their extent and location, has been issued. Harvesting is 
accomplished easily, as the kelp grows in open water and 
barges fitted with mowing attachments can be used. 

For utilizing the kelp several methods are feasible. It may 
be dried and ground. In this condition it contains all the 
salts originally present, which are mainly potassium chlorid 
and sodium chlorid. This material has ideal mechanical 
properties for use in mixed fertilizers. When the pure potas- 
sium chlorid is desired it is necessary to separate the juice 
from the organic material and then to remove the sodium 
chlorid. The latter can be done readily by recrystallization ; 
but the separation of the juice from the organic material is 
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more difficult, for the reason that the kelp is nonfibrous and 
in attempts to effect separation by filtration the filters be- 
come clogged and unworkable. The problems yet to be 
worked out commercially are the best methods of drying the 
wet kelp and of effecting the ready and efficient separation 
of the plant juices from the organic material. Investigation 
of these questions has proceeded far enough to indicate that 
their solution should not be very difficult. 

But the development of a supply of potash from the kelp 
beds is still remote. There are several reasons for this. No 
one knows how long the European war may last or how soon 
potash from the former usual sources may be available. The 
American fertilizer companies heretofore have depended 
largely on the mining of phosphate rock and the manufac- 
ture of sulphuric acid for superphosphates. In these lines 
they are deeply interested financially. There is, further- 
more, an element of doubt as to the control of the kelp beds. | 
Just what jurisdiction the Federal Government has over 
them does not appear, and the Pacific Coast States have not 
legislated concerning those lying opposite their shores. It 
is unlikely, even in the event of an early peace, that there 
immediately will be a great supply of potash salts. It isa 
question how long it would take the former agencies to re- 
sume their usual operations. The experts of the department 
are of the opinion that under normal conditions, if the Pan- 
ama Canal is utilized, potash from the kelp beds of the Pa- 
cific coast can be sold in the East under free competition. 

Next to the kelp the massive alunites present the best pos- 
sibilities as a source of potash. This material is decomposed 
by roasting, with the evolution of oxids of sulphur, and a 
residue consisting of alumina and potassium sulphate 
remains. From this residue the potassium salt can be 
obtained readily by leaching and evaporation. The process 
is simple. The fumes liberated could be used to manufacture 
sulphuric acid; but this commodity would be in little de- 
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mand in the locality and some method of disposal or utiliza- 
tion would have to be devised. Alumina resulting as a 
by-product would be suitable for the manufacture of metallic 
aluminum; but this metal is produced by one concern, which 
controls sufficient bauxite deposits for its purposes and is not 
interested in other sources of alumina. 

Work has been done along the line of producing potash 
from feldspar. This is commercially feasible if a salable 
by-product can be secured at the same time. The suggestion 
has been made by the Bureau of Soils that cement is a pos- 
sible product from the feldspar treated to render the potash 
soluble. But the difficulty of marketing this cement in com- 
petition with thoroughly standardized i Beeler would be a 
great deterring factor. 

The development of Searles Lake as a source of potash 
presents a number of unsolved technical problems. In addi- 
tion, the question of title to the property is so involved that 
considerable time will elapse before it can be settled. In the 
meantime nothing can be done. 

It is a matter of distinct regret that responsible business 
concerns have not made more earnest efforts to provide 
potash for agricultural purposes. Only recently, although 
the need of potash has been felt for a year, two companies 
~ have begun to develop a supply from alunite, but undoubt- 
edly it will be some months before any considerable quantity 
from this source can be placed upon the market. 


MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION. 


Public interest in the problems of marketing and distribu- 
tion still is keen. This is reflected in requests for informa- 
tion and assistance so numerous as heavily to tax the Office 
of Markets and Rural Organization. The department has 
continued, with the increased funds at its disposal, to develop 
its organization for studying these problems by adding to 
its staff the best trained men available. Very satisfactory 
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headway has been made and results of much value have been 
secured. , 

It perhaps would conduce to clearness of thinking to real- 
ize that neither specific legislation affecting either marketing 
or rural finance nor direct attack on specific problems of 
marketing and rural credits by special investigators, even if 
the results of the studies were sound and convincing and re- 
ceived concrete application, can furnish a full solution of all 
the difficulties. It isnot generally appreciated to what extent 
marketing troubles have their origin in irregularity of pro- 
duction or in lack of a stable and balanced agriculture; 
neither is it recognized that the difficulties which some expect 
to remove by rural credits legislation can be obviated only 
by improvement in conditions governing the conduct of farm 
operations, the trading in farm products, and the ownership 
and exchange of farm lands. 

Irregularity in production in some instances arises from 
conditions over which there is no easy control. In years 
when a destructive disease prevails the yield from an acreage 
normally sufficient to supply consuming requirements is in- 
sufficient to meet the demand, and high prices follow. High 
prices also may result from reduced acreage, caused by low 
prices at planting time. High prices one year stimulate 
heavy planting the next. <A solution for evils of this sort lies 
in stabilization of production. This can be brought about in 
part by the acquisition of fuller information as to the relation 
of acreage to consumption demands and to local marketing 
possibilities, the regional and local adaptation of crops and 
crop varieties, including the breeding and introduction of 
resistant varieties, and the control of crop pests. 

In some sections, especially those which are new and de- 
veloping, the difficulty is enhanced by the activities of real- 
estate promoters who succeed in directing farmers into locali- 
ties, frequently remote from markets, where they successfully 
produce crops to the disposal of which they have given no 
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consideration. In most instances disaster follows. Whether 
the States or the localities might not develop responsible 
agencies for the intelligent guidance of farmers in these di- 
rections is a matter for serious consideration. 

One of the first questions that should be asked by a farmer 
who is considering a readjustment of his plans or who is un- 
dertaking tasks for the first time is whether the scale of his 
operations is such as to furnish full and economical employ- 
ment to the farm family and to the work animals throughout 
the year. The minimum practical farm unit appears to be a 
farm of such size as will give adequate continuous occupation 
to the family. The unit for efficiency is somewhat larger 
than this. It has been found in one of our leading dairy 
sections that on farms of less than 100 acres the number 
of days’ work for each individual employed is less than the 
full working capacity. In that locality a farm of this size 
gives full employment to two regular men, in addition to the 
extra help required at harvest time. Not only does the large 
farm utilize labor to better advantage, but it requires fewer 
animals to work a given area and is better supplied with 
labor-saving machinery. Farmers quite generally are begin- 
ning to recognize the fact that production is cheaper on large 
farms than on small ones and that the profits are greater for 
each unit of labor. There are thus forces at work to in- 
crease the magnitude of the farm business and statistics show 
that the agriculture of the country slowly is responding. 
Still, in the vicinity of large cities there is a tendency toward 
intensive farming, and on the Atlantic seaboard the acreage 
of improved land in the farm decreased from 69 acres in 1850 
to 56 acres in 1910. In the cotton belt there has been a de- 
crease since 1860 from 125 to 87 acres. This is due mainly 
to the breaking up of the large plantations. In the North 
Central States the proportion of land that can be devoted to 
intensive farming is relatively small, and in that section 
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there has been an increase in the acreage of improved farms 
from 61 acres in 1850 to 118 in 1910. 

As stated in the last annual report, there is much land in 
this country to be brought under cultivation; but this land 
in general is more difficult of access or more difficult to bring 
into use than that which is now cultivated. Future increase 
in production must come largely through better management 
of the land in cultivation. In a number of sections, however, 
there could be an extension of the land in use without much 
difficulty. This would result in greater economy and effi- 
ciency in the use of the labor of men and work animals. The 
Office of Farm Management has made a careful survey of a 
part of the Piedmont section of South Carolina. It finds 
that the size of the average farm there is 76 acres, while the 
area of land under cultivation in the farm is only 34 acres. 
It discovers that there are in this section 215 available work- 
days and that, partly because of the small size of the farm 
and partly because of the too exclusive reliance on one or 
two crops, there is a failure to utilize the available labor by 
approximately 50 per cent. Obviously, the direction of 
effort should be in the extension of activity over a larger 
farm area and of diversification. 

Another vital question the farmer should ask himself is 
what he can do with his product when he secures it. Even 
if farms everywhere were of the requisite size for efficiency 
in production and reasonable diversification were practiced, 
the difficulties would not be solved. The farm unit which 
may be efficient for production still would have acutely to 
consider the problem of marketing. The farmer would not, 
through his own resources, be able to command easily the 
requisite transportation facilities or the daily information 
needed as to market conditions and the best near-by market, 
and in most cases would be at a disadvantage in bargaining 
with purchasers. The most promising solution seems to lie 
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in the development of community cooperation or teamwork 
to determine what to produce, to employ the same methods, 
and to secure marketing information so as to enable pro- 
ducers to deal with buyers on an equal basis. 

There are problems, however, which, under existing con- 
ditions, neither efficient individual nor community effort can 
solve. These can be reached only by legislation. There is 
much that individuals and groups of individuals may do in 
every community. In fact, they must always do the larger 
part. Self-help will be the rule in the future, as it has been 
in the past. Nevertheless, there are certain undesirable and 
unjust conditions which no amount of private effort, whether 
engaged in by farmers singly or jointly, can overcome. 
These conditions statutory enactments alone can correct. 
The better handling and storage of farm products, as well 
as trading on the basis of fixed grades and standards, wait 
upon proper legislation. 

Among the difficulties of American farmers are lack of 
familiarity with, and remoteness from, the actual machinery 
of distribution and finance; absence of order or system in the 
conduct of their own business transactions; inadequacy of 
storage facilities for their products; and ignorance of what 
their products really are in the terms of market phraseology, 
as well as what they are worth. A producer of a manu- 
factured article knows what it is and what it costs. He 
knows this better than the buyer. The reverse is true in 
agriculture. The farmer, as a rule, does not know what his 
product is or what he is selling, while the buyer knows what 
he is buying. The solution of these difficulties involves a 
better system of warehouses, with receipts which will be 
acceptable as collateral; the establishment of standards and 
grades of grain and cotton and other staple crops; the 
trading in the market upon standard types or grades, ascer- 
tained and fixed by the Government, with such supervision 
and control over the operation of exchanges as may be 
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essential to secure justice for the producer, the consumer, 
and the intermediary. 

For the accomplishment of these ends it seems desirable 
that the cotton-futures act, which has been in operation about 
a year, should be supplemented by a Federal permissive 
warehouse act, a cotton-standards act, a grain-grades act, and 
a land-mortgage banking act which shall inject business 
methods into the handling of farm finance and place upon the 
market in a responsible way reliable farm securities. 

The Office of Markets and Rural Organization has 
definitely planned to keep in close touch with individuals 
-and associations dealing with particular marketing prob- 
lems over ‘specific sections of the Union. Conferences with 
groups of producers interested in the same problems have 
been held and others will follow as occasion warrants, and 
it is believed that the establishment of advisory relations 
will have important results. 

_ For a detailed account of the investigations and of the 
results of the activities of the Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization reference is made to its annual report. I 
shall touch upon only a few phases of the work. 


MARKET NEWS SERVICE. 


Shippers and distributors of perishable products long have 
felt the need of accurate information concerning the quan- 
tities arriving in the large markets. Reliable records of 
shipments have been wholly lacking ; and it has been prac- 
tically impossible to obtain accurate and comprehensive re- 
ports of current wholesale and jobbing prices. 

The feasibility of securing and disseminating information 
of this character through a public market news service was 
tested during the year. The results point to the conclusion 
that a larger and better supported service should be given a 
‘trial. Several methods of securing market reports were 
tried out and their limits of usefulness established. Special 
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telegraphic connections were secured, and representatives of 
the department in important shipping areas and in the larger 
markets kept both producers and dealers supplied by tele- 
graph with the latest news of crop movements and prices. 
The service was rendered in succession to the growers and 
shippers of strawberries, tomatoes, cantaloupes, and peaches, _ 
and to the shippers of northwestern pears. In several of the 
more important districts the information has resulted in a 
wider or more intelligent distribution, the avoidance of gluts 
in specific markets, fewer diversions of cars in transit, and 
a consequent shortening of time between the preducer and the 
consumer. ; 


THE COTTON-FUTURES ACT, 


The United States cotton-futures act is the first general 
regulative statute passed by the Congress for the improve- 
ment of marketing conditions. It was enacted August 18, 
1914, and became operative February 18, 1915. Sufficient 
time has elapsed to enable one to judge, in some measure, 
whether it is accomplishing the purposes intended. 

The quotations of future contracts cn cotton exchanges 
have a commanding influence upon the prices paid for spot 
cotton. Preceding the adoption of the law it was generally 
believed that these quotations were not true barometers of 
spot-cotton values, but usually were unwarrantably low and 
at times fluctuated unduly in response to manipulative in- 
fluences. This condition was attributed largely to certain 
evil features which had crept into the practices on future 
exchanges as embodied in their contracts. 

The act is a taxing statute, applicable to all contracts for 
the future delivery of cotton entered into on exchanges and 
like institutions. It aims to bring the future exchanges to 
a performance of their true economic functions by inducing 
them to adopt a form of contract free from evil elements. 
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Its motive is to eliminate unfair competition. It is in the 
interest alike of producers, merchants, spinners, and exchange 
members. 

After the passage of the act, even before it became opera- 
tive, the cotton-future exchanges in this country adopted the 
form of contract prescribed in its fifth section, and since, 
with negligible exceptions, they have traded exclusively 
under this form. Careful observation since the new form 
of contract came into use indicates that the statute has accom- 
plished the chief economic objects anticipated by its framers. 
Future quotations now represent spot values more accu- 
rately; sharp and sudden fluctuations, such as commonly 
- occurred under the old practices, have become much less fre- 
quent; and prices have been increasingly stabilized. The 
conclusion is unavoidable that these results are due mainly 
to the operation of the act. 

Primarily these changes help the producer to secure more 
equitable prices. They also benefit the cotton manufacturer 
by giving him a truer index of the advance value of raw ma- 
terial. Likewise, they afford to all concerned in financing 
the crop and moving it to market a safer and more prac- 
ticable hedge. In addition, the exchanges themselves have 
been somewhat relieved from the suspicion, which formerly 
justly attached in considerable measure, that exchange 
transactions were not always fairly conducted. 


CoTToN sTANDARDS.—One of the important sections of the 
act is that dealing with standards. It authorizes the depart- 
ment to promulgate standards of cotton by which its quality 
or value may be determined, to be known as the “ Official 
cotton standards of the United States.” Acting under this 
authority, the department prepared a set of standards for 
white cotton, consisting of nine grades, as follows: Middling 
Fair, Strict Good Middling, Good Middling, Strict Middling, 
Middling, Strict Low Middling, Low Middling, Strict Good 
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Ordinary, and Good Ordinary. Pains were taken to make 
them comprehensive, and they are more truly representative 
of American cotton than any standards hitherto in use. 
They were promulgated December 15, 1914, and replaced 
the permissive standards adopted by the department in 1909. 
To the close of November 10, 1915, 529 full and 19 fractional 
sets had been distributed to exchanges, spot-cotton dealers, 
merchants, cotton mills, agricultural colleges, and textile 
schools in the United States; in addition, 16 full sets and 1 
fractional set had been shipped to foreign countries. 

While the compulsory use of the official standards extends 
only to contracts made subject to section 5, their acceptance 
and use have not been limited to the future exchanges. They - 
have been voluntarily accepted in all the more important 
spot markets and form the basis of their dealings. The 
standards have given general satisfaction and the tendency 
toward acceptance of them has not been confined to this coun- 
try. Committees and the board of managers of the Liver- 
pool Cotton Association have approved them, though they 
have not been adopted by the association itself. The ques- 
tion of using both the official standards and the form of con- 
tract prescribed by the act is under consideration by the ex- 
change at Bremen, and there have been negotiations on the 
subject with the exchange at Havre and a proposed exchange 
in Rotterdam. 

It has not been possible, largely because of the lack of 
suitable type material, to establish standards for tinged and 
stained cotton. However, for convenience in passing on dis- 
putes, and in order to facilitate the work of classification of 
cotton proposed for tender on contract on the exchanges, the 
department has prepared tentative types for Low Middling 
yellow tinged, Low Middling blue tinged, and Middling yel- 
low stained cotton. Duplicates of these have been distributed 
to the various exchanges for use pending the promulgation of 
the official standards. 
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DETERMINATION OF DispuTES.—As an incident to the settle- 
ment of contracts made in the form prescribed by section 5 of 
the act, and as a means of bringing about uniformity in 
_ methods of grading and classification, the act imposed upon 
the department the duty of determining disputes involving 
grade, length of staple, and quality of cotton offered for 
delivery referred to it by the parties to such contracts. To 
the close of November 10, 1915, 1,002 disputes, involving 
65,654 bales of cotton, had been submitted for determination. 
The costs of the 988 disputes decided amounted to $22,773.75. 
These were paid by the parties. 

Sror mMarKets.—The statute requires the department to 
designate the bona fide spot markets. It prescribes also that 
the averages of spot values in such of these as may be selected 
for the purpose shall, in the settlement of contracts made in 
compliance with the act, be the basis for determining actual 
commercial differences in the values of grades in future mar- 
kets which are not themselves spot markets. Of the spot 
markets accepting the official standards, 18 have been desig- 
nated as bona fide spot markets. Of these, 11 were selected 
for use in determining differences in values between grades 
of cotton delivered on contracts made on the exchanges sub- 
ject to the act in places which are not spot markets. The 
latter furnish the department by wire daily quotations based 
on sales of cotton according to the official standards. 

It is gratifying to note that a large majority of the people 
affected by the act, after having had an opportunity to ob- 
serve its workings for the past eight months, are in sympathy 
with its general purposes and indorse what has been accom- 
plished. 


WAREHOUSE LEGISLATION. 


Investigations conducted by the Office of Markets and 
Rural Organization indicate that there is serious need of 
warehouse legislation. It would seem that the most desir- 
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able action on the part of the States would be the passage 
of laws which would guarantee the integrity of warehouse 
receipts. These laws should be uniform, so that the condi- 
tions governing such receipts may be the same throughout 
the country, thereby greatly increasing their availability as 
collateral for loans at distant banking centers. The uniform 
warehouse receipts act is now in force in 31 States. 

In addition to the legislation that has been or may be 
enacted by the States, it is believed that the enactment of a 
Federal warehouse law would be of great benefit. The gen- 
eral interest in the subject is well shown by the inquiries the 
department constantly is receiving. In fact, many ware- 
housemen, under the misapprehension that a bill on the sub- 
ject considered by the last Congress actually had been passed, 
have asked the department to give them information as to 
how to comply with it. The proposed measure, which is 
permissive in character, would enable the Department of 
Agriculture to license bonded warehouses in the various 
States. It would promote the better storing of farm prod- 
ucts, increase the desirability of receipts as collateral for 
loans, and therefore would be of definite assistance in finane- 
ing crops. <A Federal statute on the subject also would pro- 
mote the standardizing of storages, of warehouse receipts, 
and of marketing processes. 


RURAL CREDITS. 


The department has continued its studies of rural financial 
conditions in this country. It has investigated the relations 
of banks, life insurance, and mortgage companies to farm- 
mortgage credit and those of banks and merchants to the 
financing of farm operations. It has examined the recent 
legislation relating to personal-credit unions, extended its 
investigations of interest rates and other charges on farm 
mortgages and personal and collateral loans, and studied 
the possible forms of organization for personal-credit asso- 
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ciations. It has issued bulletins bearing on the subject and 
has responded to many requests for information and assist- 
ance from individuals, groups of individuals, and State 
authorities. ° — 

The duty of preparing and reporting to the Congress on 
or before January 1, 1916, a bill or bills providing for the 
establishment of a system of rural credits adapted to Ameri- 
can needs and conditions has been imposed upon a joint com- 
mittee of the House and Senate. It is expected that as a 
result of the deliberations of this committee legislation will 
be propesed which will furnish a practical solution of the 
problem from the financial viewpoint. 

It is generally recognized that the rural-credit problem is 
not a simple one. It is essentially complex. There is no 
single solution of it. Specific financial legislation on the part 
of the Federal Government, or of the State, or of both, will 
not furnish a full solution. It seems clear that there should 
be a Federal law providing for a land-mortgage banking 
system. It is a question whether by Federal action existing 
banking arrangements may not be so modified as to bring 
them into closer contact with rural communities and with 
individual farmers, giving farm collateral more readily and 
fully the advantages of the rediscount feature of the Federal 
Reserve Act. It also seems clear that legislation on the part 
of States permitting and encouraging the creation of 
personal-credit unions and removing any obstacles that may 
exist to tho easier and more orderly handling of farm finance 
should be enacted. Reenforcing such agencies there would 
be at work all the great forces of the Department of Agri- 
culture, of the land-grant colleges, and of the State agricul- 
tural departments. Their activities all contribute to make 
agriculture more profitable, to improve distribution, to elimi- 
nate waste, and to inject business methods into farming. 
In proportion as they accomplish these tasks they tend to 
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solve fundamentally the whole problem of rural credits. 
Further Federal legislation vitally important to a more 
efficient agriculture, such as a cotton-standards act, a grain- 
grades bill, a permissive warehouse law, and proposals for 
_the improvement of marketing conditions, also will con- 
tribute directly to its solution. 

But even if all the desirable legislation were enacted and 
were put into operation there still would be a vast amount of 
constructive work to be done by individuals and groups of 
individuals, including the farmer, the business man, and the 
banker. If these assume a helpful and constructive attitude, 
they will furnish indispensable support for practical re- 
forms. All these forces working in combination can effect 
marked changes in conditions, especially of the very class of 
farmers whose state most critically excites interest and con- 
cern. 


FUR-BEARING ANIMALS IN ALASKA. 


Under the Alaska game law of May 11, 1908 (35 Stat., 
102), regulation of the killing of certain terrestrial animals 
and of sea lions and walruses is committed to the Department 
of Agriculture. For several years the Congress has made ap- 
propriations to enable the department to make investigations 
and experiments in connection with rearing fur-bearing ani- 
mals, including minks and martens. The fisheries of Alaska 
are under the direction of the Department of Commerce, 
which also administers the laws relating to fur seals and those 
governing the killing of minks, martens, sables, and other 
terrestrial fur-bearing animals in Alaska. 

Early in 1915 a joimt committee of the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture was appointed to devise a plan to 
simplify the administration of the Aleutian Islands Reserva- 
tion in Alaska in respect to the propagation and protection of 
fur-bearing animals. The committee concluded that the 
problem was a broader one and reported that the present dis- 
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tribution of authority over fur-bearing animals between the 
two departments is unwise. It recommended that jurisdiction 
over land fur-bearing animals be committed to the Department 
of Agriculture and that over aquatic fur-bearing animals to 
the Department of Commerce. This action would adjust the 
powers of each department to its present functions and special 
equipment. It would place under the Department of Com- 
merce not only fur seals and sea otters, as at present, but also 
walruses and sea lions which are now under the supervision of 
the Department of Agriculture; and under the latter depart- 
ment, land fur-bearing animals, including minks, martens, 
and sables, which are now under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The committee’s report was ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Commerce. This department also 
approves it and is of the opifion that the recommendations 
should be embodied in law at the ensuing session of the 
Congress. 


THE ALASKA GAME LAW. 


The Governor of Alaska from time to time has recom- 
mended amendments to the Alaska game law. Some of the 
objects desired could be, and have been, accomplished by 
regulations prescribed by the department under existing 
law; others require action by the Congress. ‘The department 
concurs in the following suggestions made by the governor 
and recommends legislation to give them effect: (1) That 
protection be withdrawn from brown bears. These are a 
menace to the sheep and cattle industries in Alaska and are 
so abundant as not to need further protection. (2) That the 
exportation of walrus ivory be wholly prohibited. This is 
essential to the preservation of the walrus, which forms an 
important source of food and clothing for the natives. The 
present restrictions upon the killing of this animal have 
proved inadequate to conserve it. (3) That nonresidents 
be required to obtain licenses to hunt deer and goats, as in 
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the case of other big game. This is necessary for the proper 
supervision of hunting in the Territory. (4) That residents 
of Alaska be permitted to obtain two $10 and two $5 ship- 
ping licenses in each year. It is a useless hardship to re- 
strict them to one of each of these licenses when under the 
law they may have more than one head or trophy of the 
animals they wish to ship. There may be ambiguity in the 
law. If so, it should be removed. (5) That residents of 
Alaska who wish to have specimens of big game mounted be 
permitted, without charge, to send them to the States to be 
mounted and returned. (6) That game wardens be author- 
ized to procure warrants for the search of premises where 
game killed in violation of law may be secreted. 


TOBACCO STATISTICS. 


During the year the present methods employed by the 
Departments of the Treasury, of Commerce, and of Agricul- 
ture in collecting tobacco statistics were considered by an 
interdepartmental committee. Its task was to devise a plan 
to eliminate duplication of work and unnecessary expense 
and to make the statistics more complete and more easily 
available to the public. The committee submitted three 
recommendations, which have been approved by the depart- 
ments concerned. The first two require congressional action. 

(1) That the act of April 30, 1912 (37 Stat., 106), author- 
izing the Bureau of the Census to collect tobacco statistics, 
be repealed, and that hereafter that bureau gather only such 
facts about tobacco as are incidental to the decennial census 
of agriculture and the quinquennial census of manufactures. 

(2) That authority be given to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to extend the statistics collected by it to include the 
principal types of tobacco held by dealers at the end of each 
quarter, and by manufacturers at the end of the year, and to 
publish this information as quickly as possible. 
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(3) That an annual report be prepared by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, which shall contain in elaborate form all the. 
statistical information concerning tobacco collected by the 
Federal Government. The Department of Agriculture is 
authorized by existing law to publish reports relating to 
tobacco. 

The proposed action would result in economy and efficiency 
in the collection of tobacco statistics. A single report assem- 
bling all information collected by the Government relative 
to the tobacco crop would be of greater value than are the 
present separate fragmentary reports. 


THE STATES RELATIONS SERVICE. 


Under the plan of reorganization of the department, ap- 
proved by the Congress at its last session, the States Rela- 
tions Service has been created. It has general charge of the 
department’s business with the State agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations and also of certain related functions. 
It administers the Federal laws relating to the experimental 
and extension activities of the State institutions and coordi- 
nates them with the work of the department. 


THE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION ACT. 


The cooperative extension act of May 8, 1914, provides for 
a nation-wide system of instructicn for the farming popula- 
tion in agriculture and home economics outside of the schools 
and colleges. It establishes a close copartnership between the 
Federal and State agencies in the organization and adminis- 
tration of the extension service. The department is under 
obligation not only to contribute to the formulation of plans 
of work which are to be mutually agreed upon, but also to 
assist the colleges in executing them in the most efficient 
manner. The law contemplates a unified extension organiza- 
tion in each State which will represent and be responsible to 
both the college and the department. 
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THE FIRST YEAR’S OPERATION.—During the year much has 
been accomplished toward creating and perfecting the admin- 
istrative machinery. All the States have assented to the 
provisions of the act. One college in each has been desig- 
nated to receive and to administer the funds. In several 
States where the land-grant institution is not coeducational 
an arrangement for the conduct of the work in home eco- 
nomics has been made with a college for women. In a few 
States having separate land-grant colleges for negroes a 
similar plan for extension work among people of that race 
has been adopted. 

The institutions have created separate divisions or services 
and have brought under them all extension work in agricul- 
ture and home economics. Some of these divisions are not 
yet as clear-cut as they should be. In some cases laws or 
general administrative regulations adopted years ago have 
continued a confusing union of the extension organization 
with the experiment station. In 36 States a separate officer 
is in charge of the work, usually with the title of director; 
in 9 this officer also is head of the experiment station or of 
the college of agriculture. 

The general lines of the extension system for the whole 
country have been well marked out. They embrace (1) the 
county agricultural agents, (2) the boys’ and girls’ clubs, (3) 
the movable schools, and (4) the supporting work of the col- 
lege and department specialists. 


THE COUNTY AGENT.—The colleges have accepted one of the 
fundamental features of the system developed by the depart- 
ment prior to the passage of the extension act. The expe- 
rience of the last 12 years has demonstrated fully the value 
of the county agent as a means of bringing to the people on 
their farms and in their homes the results of practical expe- 
rience and scientific research. There is general agreement 
that nothing is more important than the establishment in each 
county of permanent headquarters; in charge of a competent 
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agent, who shall serve as the joint representative of the local 
community, the agricultural college, and the department. 
Through this arrangement the needs of the several communi- 
ties can best be determined and the help of the State and the 
Nation most speedily and effectively rendered. A large part 
of the extension funds derived from all sources, Federal, 
State, and local, have been devoted to the maintenance and 
development of the county-agent system. There are now 
more than 1,000 counties which have men as agents, of whom 
680 are in 15 Southern States, where there are also 355 women 
employed. On the whole, these agents have been very success- 
ful in securing the support and confidence of the people; and 
the tangible results of their work are encouraging. The per- 
sonality of an agent is a large factor in-determining his suc- 
cess. Understanding of the real problems of the region, sym- 
pathy with the people, ability to meet them on their own 
ground and to convey practical instruction in a convincing 
way, studious inclinations and habits, and business ability of 
a high order are essential. 


County orGANIzATIONS.—As the agent can not deai alto- 
gether with individual farmers, the problem of the organiza- 
tion of groups of farm people through which he may work 
is assuming great importance. Two general types exist. 
County associations, often called farm bureaus, have been 
formed. These are expected to take the initiative in secur- 
ing local financial support for the agent, to join in his selec- 
tion and appointment, and to stand behind him in his efforts 
to advance agricultural interests. Many of them include 
business and professional men as well as farmers. Their 
complex form has given rise to special problems. It is very 
apparent that, while the cordial sympathy and support of all 
classes are very desirable, the farmers themselves should 
control and in the end determine the character and functions 
of the organizations. Another type is the small community 
club. When a considerable number of these clubs exist in 
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a county they have been confederated to form a county or- 
ganization. The exact relations of both types to the exten- 
sion system have not been fully defined, and they still must 
be considered as in the experimental stage. 


Work or counTy AGENTS.—The work of the county agents 
is highly varied. In the 15 Southern States during the year 
direct demonstrations were made on 105,000 farms and in- 
struction was given to 60,000 boys and 50,000 girls. Ap- 
proximately 500,000 visits were made. The demonstrations 
covered practically every phase of southern agriculture. 
Nearly 3,000 silos were built under the direct instruction of 
the agents, and 13,000 pure-bred animals were purchased for 
breeding purposes. Under the direction of specialists, the 
agents assisted in hog-cholera control by organizing farmers 
and instructing them as to the administration of serum. In 
demonstrating the method, they inoculated 118,000 hogs. 
They also assisted in organizing communities for the preven- 
tion of other animal diseases and vaccinated 26,000 head of 
stock to show how such maladies as blackleg and anthrax 
might be combated. They aided department employees in 
tick eradication and were instrumental in securing the con- 
struction of 2,000 dipping vats. Many creameries and cream 
routes were established, and instruction was given in the 
feeding of dairy cattle and the marketing of milk. 

More than 75,000 hillsides were terraced to prevent erosion. 
On thousands of farms the stumps were removed to permit 
better cultivation. Approximately 65,000 acres were drained. 
Nearly 3,000 demonstration home gardens were planted, and 
farmers were induced to purchase 182,000 improved imple- 
ments. About 500 communities were organized and engaged 
cooperatively in some special work, such as breeding of live 
stock, purchasing and selling, handling of seed, and market- 
ing of crops, and the improvement of farm practices. Many 
of these not only handled financial matters but also interested 
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themselves in the social, educational, and rural betterment of 
the neighborhood. . 

The women county agents inaugurated work for women. 
Home conveniences, eradication of flies and mosquitoes, 
proper preparation of food, care of poultry, and marketing 
of eggs received attention. Approximately 50,000 homes 
were visited and given helpful suggestions, while 6,000 farm 
women made special demonstrations in home improvement. 

In the Northern and Western States, where the work is 
comparatively new, the number of agents increased during 
the year from 219 to 350. These agents were instrumental in 
forming 875 local organizations, including farmers’ clubs 
and associations for improvement of crop production, breed- 
ing of live stock, cow testing, and purchasing and marketing. 
They conducted 35,000 demonstrations with crops and live 
stock. They visited 76,000 farms, addressed meetings at- 
tended by 1,200,000 people, and assisted in developing agri- 
cultural instruction in 4,600 schools. About 72,000 farmers 
and their families attended short courses or movable schools. 
On the advice of agents 600,000 acres of tested corn, 280,000 
acres of oats, 17,000 acres of potatoes, and 85,000 acres of 
alfalfa were planted. Approximately 2,000 registered sires 
were secured for farmers; 300,000 hogs were vaccinated for 
cholera; 2,000 farmers were instructed in the mixing of fer- 
tilizers, and 11,500 conducted demonstrations in the use of 
lime; more than 2,000 were assisted in keeping farm accounts, 
and, through exchanges organized by the agents, 2,300 were 
supplied with labor. 


Boys’ AND GIRLS’ cLUBs.—Another important activity de- 
veloped by the department and the agricultural colleges prior 
to the passage of the extension act and continued under the 
new machinery is the: boys’ and girls’ club work. In the 
Southern States this undertaking is associated with the 
county-agent system; in the other States it is conducted 
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independently. Through it the extension agencies are 
brought into close touch with the State and local school 
officers and teachers, who cooperate in the formation and 
management of the clubs. 

In the Southern States 110,000 boys and girls were enrolled 
during the year. Among their actiyities the following are of 
special interest: Of the 60,000 boys many were interested in 
growing winter legumes for soil improvement. Four-crop 
clubs were formed in some of the States, with rotation on 3 
acres of ground, to show the financial advantage of improy- 
ing soil fertility. Many of the boys were organized into 
clubs. to raise pigs and poultry. Fifty thousand girls were 
enrolled in the canning clubs. They were taught to make 
home gardens and to preserve for home use the garden prod- 
ucts as well as the waste fruits and vegetables of the entire 
farm. 

In the Northern and Western States the enrollment of 
boys and girls was more than 150,000. The leading club 
projects were the growing of corn and potatoes and garden 
and canning work. Through these clubs work in crop rota- 
tion, soil building, and the proper distribution of labor and 
enterprises throughout the year was undertaken by the boys 
and girls. Many members are working out three and four 
year rotations of crops and are spending their net profits in 
the purchase of pure-bred stock, hogs, poultry, sheep, and 
labor-saving machinery for both farm and kitchen. Num- 
bers of them are buying land, thus early acquiring the habit 
of thrift and the sense of the dignity of land ownership. 
At 938 public demonstrations in the home canning of fruits 
and vegetables 118,000 persons were in attendance, including 
more than 50,000 women and 10,000 men. Of the 1,557 club 
members who attended the midwinter short courses at the 
colleges of agriculture, 968 had their expenses paid by the 
local people, institutions, or organizations as a recognition 
of their achievements. 
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EXTENSION spECcIALISTS.—The agricultural colleges for many 
years have done a large amount of extension work through 
the members of their faculties and the experiment-station 
staffs. At first this was purely incidental; but as extension 
activities have grown a more definite share of the time of 
specialists has been devoted to the work. More recently in 
some institutions certain officers have been assigned wholly 
to this service. These officers are expected to supplement the 
field work of the county agents, to furnish them advice and 
assistance, to give short practical courses of instruction, to 
conduct demonstrations along special lines, to prepare pub- 
lications, to address meetings of farmers, and to answer in- 
quiries. In general, it is their duty to gather up the avail- 
able information in their several specialties, and particularly 
that of the State experiment stations, to put it into effective 
form, and to furnish it to farmers directly or through the 
county agents. 

Specialists also are sent out by the department to work 
with the extension agents. Among these, for example, are 
specialists in dairying, animal husbandry, the use of hog- 
cholera serum, tick eradication, marketing of agricultural 
products, farm management, and the home canning of vege- 
tables and fruits. 

FUNDS FOR EXTENSION worK.—For the current fiscal year the 
department funds available for this purpose aggregate 
$1,200,000. Under the extension act $1,080,000 is allotted to 
the States. The total Federal contribution thus amounts to 
$2,280,000. This is met by approximately $2,653,000 from 
the States. The latter includes $600,000 to offset the equiva- 
lent allotment of extension-act funds, $499,000 from addi- 
tional State appropriations, $333,000 from college funds, 
$944,000 from counties, and $277,000 from local organiza- 
tions and miscellaneous agencies. The total from both Fed- 
eral and State sources is, in round numbers, $4,933,000. Of 
this sum about one-half will be expended in the demonstra- 
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tion and other activities of the county agents. Much of the 
work done by these agents bears directly on farm-home prob- 
lems, but $550,000 has been allotted for distinctive instruction 
in home economics. Nearly $300,000 has been allotted specifi- 
cally for activities among boys and girls, and yet this sum 
does not represent the total which will be used in extension 
work among young people. Approximately $1,000,000 will 
be devoted to the tasks of the specialists. 

This general review of the national cooperative extension 
system shows that under the stimulus of the Federal act 
forces previously in operation have been strengthened and 
that altogether the movement for the practical education of 
the rural people has been broadened. 


Drirecr EXTENSION FUNDS.—The appropriations made di- 
rectly to the Department of Agriculture very largely are 
expended in developing the county-agent system. Contribu- 
tions to the salaries of the agents are made on a plan which 
encourages local support. The system is well established in 
about one-third of the counties. This result has been attained 
mainly because the department has supported actively the 
movement during the period when the people were not fully 
persuaded of its value. Two-thirds of the counties have not 
yet placed the system on a permanent footing, and need the 
_ stimulating influence of the department and of the State 
college. The work in home economics as yet is in its incep- 
tion. It is highly desirable, therefore, that the department 
have direct appropriations available for extension work. As 
Federal and State funds become sufficient to maintain all the 
agents, it may be desirable for the department to decrease 
gradually its contributions and to expend its appropriations 
more largely for the support of administrative officers and 
specialists who shall supervise the work of the agents, sup- 
plement their activities by special demonstrations, and give 
expert advice and assistance. 
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Nearly 25 years have passed since the first public timber 
_ reservation was made and 10 since the National Forests were 
put under the Department of Agriculture. Sufficient time 
has elapsed to determine whether their creation was wise. 

The principal purpose in establishing the Forests was to 
secure sound economic and industrial development. Expe- 
rience had shown that private ownership of large areas of 
timberland in most instances involved a sacrifice of public 
interests. Many private investments in forest lands are 
made for the mature timber and not for the purpose of 
growing new tree crops. The long time required to raise a 
merchantable product, the risk of loss from fire and other 
destructive agencies, the fear of burdensome taxes, and the 
uncertainty of market conditions usually make the holding 
of cut-over lands unattractive to capital. Hence the pecu- 
liarly public character of the problem of forestry. 

Fire protection.—Before the National Forests were cre- 
ated practically no effort was made to protect the timber on 
public lands from destruction by fire, notwithstanding the 
fact that the situation was peculiarly hazardous. During 
the last decade a fire protective system has been developed. 
Extensive improvements have been made, including more 
than 25,000 miles of roads, trails, and fire lines, 20,000 miles 
of telephone lines, many lookout stations, and headquarters 
for the protective force. In the year 1914, when conditions 
were exceptionally unfavorable, nearly 7,000 fires were fought 
successfully. They threatened bodies of timber valued at 
nearly $100,000,000, but the actual damage was less than 
$500,000. This work not only is saving public property; it 
is conserving the material for local economic development 
and for permanent industry. Furthermore, the results of 
the Federal system have induced many States to take up the 
work, and active cooperation between the two agencies has 
followed. 
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Usr or Timper.—The service rendered by the National 
Forests is not confined to protection from fire. The re- 
sources are being: utilized to build up the country. They fur- 
nish the timber required by settlers, communities, and indus- ~ 
_ tries within and near their borders. This is obtained with- 
out charge by settlers, prospectors, and other local residents 
for personal use; at cost by settlers and farmers generally for 
domestic purposes; and at market value by individuals or 
corporations desiring to purchase it. During the last 11 
years the number of permits for free timber to settlers has 
been multiplied 13 times and the number of sales 27 times. 
The amount cut annually by settlers under these permits is 
more than four times what it was in 1905, while that under 
commercial sales has increased eightfold. In the three years 
since sales at cost to settlers and farmers were authorized by 
the Congress their annual volume has increased enormously. 
Nearly 51,000 lots were disposed of during the last year. 
Probably not less than 45,000 persons or corporations ob- 
tained timber directly from the National Forests. 

More than half of the timber now cut annually is used in 
the vicinity of the Forests. This includes all that taken free 
and under sales at cost, and approximately 45 per cent of the, 
commercial cut. Hundreds of mining districts throughout 
the West, from small projects requiring an occasional wagon- 
load of props or lagging to the great copper district of central 
Montana, which consumes about 380,000 pieces of mining 
timber annually, are supplied. Railroads also are furnished 
a large part of the ties and other material required for their 
lines in the Rocky Mountain regions. A million and a half 
ties now are cut from the Forests yearly. Throughout the 
West timber is taken from them for near-by towns, irrigation 
projects, hydroelectric power plants, and the like, while 
thousands of individual settlers obtain it for fuel and farm 
improvements. On the Alaskan coast the salmon packers, 
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towns, and settlers use 40,000,000 feet a year from the Chu- 
gach and Tongass Forests. 

The National Forests also meet the demands of the general 
lumber market. More than 300,000,000 feet are cut an- 
nually for the nation-wide trade. Since 1908 there have been 
taken from them 5,000,000,000 board feet of wood and timber 
products. 

Not only is timber amply supplied and are future resources 
safeguarded, but the ultimate damage to the West through 
impairment of its water resources, vitally important for irri- 
gation and other purposes, also is prevented. The damage 
would have been of a kind to force at a huge cost the under- 
taking of protective works against erosion, torrent forma- 
tion, and floods. Other countries have been compelled to do 
this. At the time the National Forest policy was entered. 
upon the agencies making for destruction were actively at 
work. A range overgrazed and forest fires which burned 
unchecked were diminishing the water-storage value of the 
mountains and accelerating soil destruction and removal. 
The evils averted and the benefits secured through only a 
decade of protection and regulated use constitute a gain of 
great moment. 


Grazine.—Although the National Forests were established 
primarily to conserve the timber and to protect the water- 
sheds, it has been the consistent aim of the department to 
develop all other resources. Grazing, mining, agriculture, 
water power, and recreation all are fostered. One of the most 
important of these is grazing. The greater part of the sum- 
mer range in the Western States is in the Forests. Under the 
regulated system the forage is utilized fully, without injury 
to the tree growth and with adequate safeguards against 
watershed damage. There were grazed last year under pay 
permits 1,724,000 cattle and horses and 7,300,000 sheep and 
goats. Several hundred thousand head of milch and work 
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animals were grazed free of charge, and more than 3,500,000 
head of stock crossed the Forests, feeding en route, also free 
of charge. Not including settlers who have the free privi- 
lege or persons who have only crossing permits; there are 
81,000 individuals who have regular permits. During the 
year ended June 30, 1905, there were only 692,900 cattle and 
horses and 1,514,000 sheep and goats on 85,627,472 acres. 
The number of animals now sustained in proportion to the 
area of the Forests is 50 per cent greater than it was 10 
years ago. Since 1905 the number of persons holding grazing 
privileges has increased nearly 200 per cent. This is due in 
part to the enlarged area of the Forests, but can be 
attributed principally to wider use by settlers and small 
stockmen. When the regulated system was established the 
Forest ranges, like the open public lands to-day, rapidly 
were being impaired. The productivity of the land for 
forage in most places has been restored and everywhere is 
increasing; the industry has been made more stable; stock 
comes from the Forests in better condition; range wars have 
stopped; ranch property has increased in value; and a larger 
area has been made available through range improvements. 
It is probable that 100,000,000 pounds of beef and mutton 
are sold each year from herds and flocks occupying the 
ranges. That the Forests have promoted the development of 
the stock industry is indicated. This is appreciated by stock- 
men, and they are urging that a similar system of range reg- 
ulation be extended to the unreserved public lands. But it is 
not merely the stock industry that has been benefited. The 
grazing privilege has been so distributed as to promote 
healthy community growth, increase settlement, prevent 
monopoly, and diffuse prosperity. In other words, public 
control has served social as well as economic ends. 


Water rowrr.—The National Forests contain approxi- 
mately one-half of the water power of the West. The de- 
partment for nearly a decade has been issuing permits for its 
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development. Unfortunately, the present law does not au- 
thorize the granting of permits for fixed periods. It should 
be amended, and recommendations to this end have been 
made repeatedly by the department. While authority to grant 
term permits undoubtedly would aid water-power utiliza- 
tion, the fact remains that development, practically to the 
extent of the market, actually is now taking place on the 
Forests. In the Western States power development has ad- 
vanced proportionately very much more rapidly than in the 
East, where land is privately owned. The amount of water 
power used in the generation of electricity by public utilities 
corporations, street railway companies, and municipalities has 
in the last decade increased 440 per cent in the West, or more 
than twice as fast as in the remainder of the country. There, 
in proportion to populations four and one-half times as 
much water power is used as in the remainder of the United 
States, and nearly three times as much as in the Eastern 
States. 

Of the existing 1,800,000 water horsepower in the West- 
ern States, 50 per cent is in plants constructed in whole or in 
part on the Forests and operated under permit from the 
department. Plants under construction will develop about 
200,000 additional horsepower, while over 1,000,000 more is 
under permit for future construction. The chief obstacle 
to further immediate water-power expansion is the lack of 
market, for plants in operation in the West now have a sur- 
plus of power of which they can not dispose. 


MINING DEVELOPMENT.—The National Forests are open to 
prospecting and the initiation of mineral locations just as is 
the open public domain. When a mineral claim comes up 
for patent it is examined on the ground to discover whether 
the terms of the mining laws have been complied with. This 
examination is designed to prevent fraud, and no one with a 
valid claim need fear it. 
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The existence of the Forests gives certain advantages to 
the miner. It is not on the great private timber tracts in 
the western mountains that the miner is prospecting. It is 
only on the Forests and other public lands open to mineral 
locations, if he makes a discovery, that he can get title merely 
through conscientious compliance with the mining laws. 
Many mines to-day are securing their timber from the For- 
ests, and because of its protection and continued production 
a steady supply at reasonable rates is assured. 


RECREATIONAL usEs.—The National Forests are used also 
for health and recreation. They embrace the high, rugged. 
mountains of the West, the scenery of which is unsurpassed. 
These great areas are open to the whole Nation. Already 
more than one and one-half million people visit them annu- 
ally for,recreation, and this number is increasing rapidly as 
roads and trails are built, making new points accessible. 
The lands bordering on the hundreds of lakes and streams 
in the Forests offer attractive sites for camps and for per- 
manent summer residences. Authority now exists to grant 
term leases for the erection of summer homes, hotels, and 

similar buildings, and large numbers will take advantage of 
' this privilege. Public ownership has protected the natural 
beauty of these areas. Their recreational value has been 
maintained and increased through road and trail construc- 
tion and through intelligent study of the needs of the public. 


ImporTANCE TO AGRICULTURE.—To the agricultural inter- 
ests of the West the proper handling of the Forests is of great 
importance. The Forests conserve and increase the supply 
of water. Fire protection gives property an added value, 
as do roads, trails, and other Government improvements. 
In fact, the existence of the Forests gives a permanence to 
agriculture that does not exist where the timberlands are 
privately owned. 

What has happened in the older lumber regions of the 
country is well known. The scattered agricultural areas 
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were occupied as long as the timber lasted and lumbering 
operations furnished markets, kept up roads, and gave em- 
ployment when the farm could be left. But with the ex- 
haustion of the timber, the devastation of the lands by fire, 
the abandonment of the logging roads, and the moving of the 
industry to some new region, the farms, too, were abandoned 
and whole townships depopulated. 


AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT.—It is the department’s policy 
to make available for settlement all lands which are chiefly 
valuable for farming. In order to open such areas a careful 
classification is being made. Large tracts found to be val- 
 uable for agriculture or unsuited for permanent Forest pur- 
poses are eliminated. During the last five years about 
14,000,000 acres have been released. . In addition, individual 
tracts are classified and opened to entry upon application of 
home seekers. Since the work was begun more than 1,900,000 
acres have been made available for the benefit of 18,000 
settlers. 

In short, lands within the Forests really adapted to agri- 
culture are being occupied as homesteads under favorable 
conditions. While the lands suited to settlement are classi- 
fied and opened to entry, those which are not chiefly valuable 
for agriculture are retained in public ownership. The alien- 
ation of timberlands under conditions that will lead not to 
settlement but to speculation and to increasing the holdings 
of private timber owners would defeat the very purposes 
for which the Forests were established. 

The real agricultural problem within and near the Forests 
is to make possible the successful occupancy and development 
of the lands that already have been opened to entry or actu- 
ally patented. The mere private ownership of land does not 
msure successful use of it. In Oregon and Washington alone 
there are about 3,000,000 acres of logged-off land, much of 
it agricultural in character, now lying idle. In this condi- 
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tion speculative holding of the land for higher prices plays 
a large part. Another cause is the lack of. transportation 
facilities. A settler may clear land and raise crops upon it, 
but he is helpless if he can not market them. There are great 
areas of fertile land unused to-day on this account. In many 
sections near the National Forests pioneer conditions still 
exist. The population is small and the task of road building 
is beyond the means of the residents. There is little or no 
demand for timber and the receipts from the Forests which 
go to the community are small. The fact that the public. 
property is not subject to taxation makes such communities 
feel, and very justly, that the Forests are not contributing 
enough to local development. 

This situation should be changed. Assistance should be 
given in the building of roads to bring into productive use _ 
the resources of such regions. Therefore the suggestion 
contained in the last annual report is repeated, that upon 
a showing of public necessity appropriations be made for 
specific roads and similar improvements, to be charged 
against the State’s future share of receipts from the Forests. 
Such action would promote the local development of agri- 
culture and other resources. 

To secure the maximum use of the lands still remaining in 
Federal ownership further legislation is needed. There must 
be a constructive program which will promote development 
and safeguard public interests. The aim should be to make 
these properties more useful, available to greater numbers, 
and effectively instrumental in building up industries. . 


Eastern rorests.—The wisdom of retaining the western 
forests under national control is indicated by the course 
which the Federal Government has found necessary in deal- 
ing with the mountain lands of the East. These lands passed 
into private hands directly from the States. Their present 
condition furnishes an example of what happens when moun- 
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tain lands are controlled by individuals. The results became 
apparent years ago. Erosion, loss of the soil, and clogging 
of streams with silt and stone followed the removal of the 
timber. Stream flow became more irregular, and great losses 
resulted to property through increased floods. 

' So serious was the situation that it was brought to the 
attention of the Federal Government as early as 1900. Va- 
rious methods of handling the problem were proposed and 
discussed, but it became apparent that the Government must 
purchase and control the more strategic areas. With this 
end in view the act of March 1, 1911, established a National 
Forest Reservation Commission and authorized it and the De- 
partment of Agriculture to proceed with the acquisition of 
lands at the headwaters of the navigable streams. It was 
~ necessary in the East to acquire by purchase the same class 
of lands which in the West were put into National Forests 
merely by proclamation. An appropriation of $11,000,000 
was made for these purchases, to be expended during the 
fiscal years 1910 to 1915. It has not been practicable to use 
the entire sum; a portion lapsed before contracts of purchase 
could be completed. The commission has approved the pur- 
chase of lands in 16 localities of the southern Appalachian 
and White Mountains, involving a total area of 1,317,551 
acres. This has been acquired or bargained for at an aver- 
age price of $5.22 per acre. 

The funds made available under the first appropriation 
are nearly exhausted. In its report to the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1914 the commission recommended that purchases 
be continued until about 6,000,000 acres shall have been 
obtained and that the Congress authorize appropriations 
through another five-year period at the rate of $2,000,000 a 
year. 

As fast as the eastern lands are acquired they are placed 
under an administration similar to that of the western for- 
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ests. Already on these lands, of which 348,275 acres had 
been paid for on June 30, 1915, headway has been made in 
overcoming fires and in starting the forests toward increased 
productiveness. Situated for the most part near densely 
populated communities, the resources of these lands are read- 
ily available. There is immediate need for their timber, 
mineral, water, and forage resources and also for their de- 
velopment as recreation grounds. Purchases should continue 
until areas sufficient to be influential in protect:ng the region 
are acquired. 

ALASKA FoRESTS.—Two of the 155 National Forests are in 
Alaska. The Tongass comprises approximately 15,000,000 
acres in southeastern Alaska, while the Chugach, covering the 
‘timbered area about Prince William Sound and thence west- 
ward to Cook Inlet, contains about 5,500,000 acres. Most of 
the timber on them is of the coast type, Sitka spruce, hem- 
lock, and cedar being the predominant species. On the Ton- 
gass single spruce trees not uncommonly reach a diameter of 
6 feet, a height of 200 feet, and a yield in merchantable mate- 
rial of 20,000 board feet. Limited areas carry 100,000 board 
feet to the acre, and 40,000 to 50,000 feet over considerable 
areas is common. The timber is accessible, of excellent 
quality, comparatively easy to log, and close to water trans- 
portation. The presence of available water power will facili- 
tate the development of wood-using industries. While the 
Chugach Forest has less favorable conditions for timber 
growth and a less heavy stand than the Tongass, neverthe- 
less in it there is a large amount of merchantable Sitka spruce 
and hemlock, which will have an increasing importance for 
railroad construction, mining, and other industrial purposes, 
Large areas have an average stand of 15,000 to 20,000 board 
feet to the acre; and the best run as high as 50,000 feet. 
The volume of timber on the two Forests is estimated to be 
between sixty and eighty billion board feet, about one-eighth 
of the total estimated quantity on all the forests. 
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In accordance with the general principle of organization 
adopted for all the forests, but to a greater degree than else- 
where because of their remoteness, the administration of the 
Alaska forests is decentralized to permit the prompt trans- 
action of business and ready response to the needs of the 
public. Aside from matters pertaining to the alienation of 
land about 98 per cent of the business of the two Alaskan 
forests is handled by the local force. 

Approximately 40,000,000 feet of timber are cut annually 
under sales. Settlers secure free, without permits, the timber 
needed for personal use. Mining locations are made as on 
‘the public domain. Agricultural land is classified and 
placed at the disposal of settlers. Every encouragement is 
given to the use of lands for miscellaneous purposes. In 
some places there is an increasing use of land for canneries, 
stores, and other enterprises. As a rule these localities are 
not yet in a position to incorporate as towns and to take ad- 
vantage of the town-site laws. It would be a public benefit 
if authority were granted to permit the sale of such lands 
after examination and classification by the department. 
Definite provision, however, should be made against aliena- 
tion of those which are chiefly valuable for water-power 
sites or are needed for handling the timber resources or for 
other public purposes. 

The Alaska National Forests are designed to serve the 
same broad public purposes as the forests in the States. It 
is the aim to administer them in a spirit of service to the 
people who are struggling to build up communities and 
homes and to establish industries. They should be pre- 
served and should continue to be administered in connec- 
tion with the other forests of the Nation. 

T have been compelled in this, as in previous annual re- 
ports, to confine myself to certain topics. It would be im- 
possible within reasonable limits to review much of the 
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important work of the different bureaus. Only by careful 
study of the separate reports of the chiefs can one form any 
satisfactory idea of the extent, variety, and nature of the 
problems which the department is attacking. 

Respectfully, 

D. F. Hovsron, 


Secretary of Agriculture. 
The Present. 


THE COOPERATIVE PURCHASE OF FARM SUPPLIES. 


By C. E. Basser, 


Specialist in Cooperative Organization, Office of Markets and Rurat 
Organization. 


CAREFUL examination of the methods of a large 
manufacturing establishment shows that the success 
is due largely to the ability to buy its raw material at the 
lowest prices, to sell its finished products through an efficient 
distributing system, and to take advantage of more economi- 
cal methods of production. By means of a thorough organiza- 
tion of all its forces it overcomes much waste, inefficiency, and 
extravagance, and every branch of its work is a part in one 
great system. The small factory buys its materials in small 
quantities for cash, or credit,extended on high rates of in- 
terest, or from brokers or small dealers, but the large factory 
arranges for a line of credit at-low rates and maintains a 
purchasing department, which buys so carefully in such 
large quantities as to secure close prices from producers. 
The quantity of these materials purchased justifies the ex- 
pense of a testing department to make sure that all pur- 
chases are up to the standard. 

The average individual farmer is himself a small manu- 
facturer, working with the forces of nature to produce cer- 
tain farm products. There are two distinct ways by which 
he may hope to improve his financial condition—first, by 
lowering his cost of production, and, second, by increasing 
the income received from the sale of his products. 

It has been found from the surveys made by the Office of 
Farm Management that the minimum efficient unit is the 
farm that furnishes adequate employment throughout the 
year to the average farm family. Experience has also shown 
that combinations of farmers for cooperative production are 
rarely advisable, but the farmers in a given section usually 
produce the same assortment of crops, and their farm needs 
for supplies, such as implements, fertilizers, seeds, spray 
materials, and packages, are practically the same. Many 
of these requirements can be anticipated, but the common 
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practice is to depend upon local dealers to carry these stand- 
ard articles in stock, awaiting the day when the farmer 
wishes to use them. In many sections it is customary in the 
spring for farmers to ask the local merchants to charge the 
amount of all purchases until harvest time in the fall. This 
practice compels the merchant to buy in small quantities, 
shipments being received under relatively high local freight 
rates. He must buy on credit or else borrow large sums of 
money, for the use of which he must pay interest. The 
dealer must pay cartage charges and must own or rent stores 
and warehouses. He has taxes and insurance to pay on his 
stock; he must employ clerks to wait on his customers, and 
pay liberal advertising bills to attract trade. Frequently 
there are expenses for the delivery of goods. Usually where 
credit is extended an advance in prices must be made to cover 
the occasional loss due to bad accounts. 

If customers need or require such forms of assistance, they 
have no right to complain if the merchant includes a reason- 
able charge for the service in making tlie price for his goods. 
In fact, much of the complaint about present-day high prices 
is unreasonable, as increased prices frequently are due to the 
increased service required by consumers and rendered by 
dealers. If people insist upon being waited upon, they must 
expect to pay those who thus serve them. 


OBJECTS OF COOPERATIVE PURCHASING. 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE. 


In the farmers’ general plans for improving their condi- 
tion it is necessary for them to take advantage of the coop- 
erative principles for conducting their business, to the end 
that they also may be able to eliminate waste. Efficiency is 
the watchword, and the farmer should pay for necessary 
and efficient service only. In case he finds that he can serve 
himself more efficiently than others are serving him, if he 
can install and operate his own business machinery, arrange 
to pay cash, or furnish his own credit, he should do so. The 
trade should and usually will consent to meet him on this 
thoroughly sound basis. 

If it is good business and entirely proper for manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, and retailers to unite in their respective 
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organizations, not to control prices or restrain trade, but for 
greater business efficiency and to eliminate waste, what argu- 
ment should induce farmers to refrain from similar action to 
improve their business? What can the manufacturer gain by 
such organization which the farmer can not? Is the average 
intelligence of the manufacturer less than the average in- 
telligence of the American farmer? If it is advisable for the 
manufacturers and dealers to federate into State and 
National associations for the above-named purposes, by what 
line of reasoning do some conclude that it is unnecessary or 
absolutely improper for the farmers to organize even on a 
community basis? 


SECURING OF HIGH-GRADE GOODS. 


The farmer is interested first of all in securing goods of 
standard quality. Large amounts of spraying and fertiliz- 
ing chemicals are now used on many farms, and it is essential 
that these materials be of high grade and free from im- 
purities. The amount purchased by each grower is not sufti- 
cient to warrant having chemical analyses made, but where 
full carloads are purchased by a group of farmers a com- 
posite sample may be taken, and one analysis will show the 
average quality of the whole. 


STANDARDIZATION OF SUPPLIES. 


Another effect of cooperative purchasing has been to bring 
the farmers together in the use of the same make of imple- 
ments, fruit packages, etc. One western fruit association 
agreed on one style of power sprayer where a dozen or more 
were formerly sold. (See Pl. I.) Not only did they save a 
large sum on the purchase price, but one line of repairs now 
supplies their needs, and parts can be kept on hand for sale 
to all members at a great saving. 

Another association secured the adoption of one style of 
fruit package where no less than eight had formerly been 
in use. Manufacturers who formerly had to keep in readiness 
eight styles of basket forms and eight kinds of supplies can 
now devote their entire force and factory to the making of 
one style, thus lessening the cost of making and decreasing 
the selling price, while insuring a constant supply. 
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The advantages to be gained through a farmers’ coopera- 
tive marketing association have been mentioned in a previous 
yearbook article? but it must be remembered that in all cases 
the advisability of a cooperative organization depends upon 
the probability of more efficient service being secured thereby. 


FORM OF ORGANIZATION FOR PURCHASING 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


The buying of farmers’ supplies is a much more simple 
undertaking than the selling of farm produce, because nat- 
urally the trade is much more willing to exchange goods 
for money than it is to part with money for goods. There- 
fore a buying association requires a less complicated form 
of organization than does a marketing association. Persons 
with good business experience should be selected for the 
officers, the secretary usually acting as business manager. A 
board of five or seven directors, that number including the 
executive officers, should conduct the business. All persons 
who handle any funds or property should be bonded. A 
small annual ‘membership fee is often advisable to provide 
for the expenses of the association. Each purchaser may 
also pay an additional small per cent in excess of the cost 
of the goods he orders to cover salary of manager, postage, 
printing, and any other expenses connected with the business. 
Paying the manager a small per cent on the business handled 
encourages him to work for members and orders, but the 
total amount paid him in any one season or year should be 
limited to a reasonable sum, based on the character of the 
business and the value of the services rendered. Unless a 
supply of goods is to be kept on hand, no warehouse or store 
building is needed. Fertilizers, spraying materials, pack- 
ages, feed, coal, and other supplies that are bought in car- 
loads should be delivered direct from the car to save expenses 
and possible loss in rehandling. It must be kept in mind 
that the object is to secure goods of highest quality and to 
buy such goods at the lowest price by buying under con- 
tract in large quantities for cash. 


1 Bassett, C. B., Moomaw, C. W., and Kerr, W. H.: Cooperative Marketing 
and Financing of Marketing Associations. U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Yearbook 1914, (Yearbook Separate 637.) oe 
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MANNER OF TRANSACTING BUSINESS. 


USE OF ASSOCIATION AS A CLEARING HOUSE. 


The association secures sealed bids from dealers or manu- 
facturers for supplying such of their goods as the association 
members may desire to buy from time to time during the 
season. Whenever a member wishes some of the contract 
commodities, he draws up his order from the confidential 
circular price list, which is supplied to all members by the 
association, and sends it direct to the secretary or manager. 
With it he sends a draft or the cash to cover the amount of 
the order. There are two methods for handling these orders. 
Either the secretary mails the order to the wholesaler with 
a draft to cover the cost, and the shipment is made direct to 
the member, or the secretary may collect from the members 
their orders and cash to cover them, then by combining these 
orders he may have full carloads shipped to a central point, 
thus saving freight. In this case the members take their 
goods direct from the car. 

The association list price to members may be a few cents 
higher than the contract price, this slight difference being 
enough to cover the office expenses of handling these ac- 
counts. The advantage of this plan is that it requires no 
capital on the part of the association, and the danger of any 
loss is avoided. The disadvantage is that dealers hesitate 
to quote prices much below the market unless they are as- 
sured of certain definite orders. Experience has shown 
that, although associations may do their utmost to keep 
these prices confidential, some members will boast to non- 
members of their lower prices and in many cases members 
have made use of these confidential price lists to hammer 
local dealers down to even lower prices. Such practices 
demoralize the market and cause dealers to refuse to bid: for 
business of this class. If members are willing to give ad- 
vance orders for their season’s needs and pay cash, the asso- 
ciation manager can go into the market and secure bids to 
fill these definite orders at the very lowest cash price. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD LOCAL MERCHANTS. 


The cooperative plan of buying farm supplies should not 
disregard the local dealer. The merchant who in the past 
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has extended credit and rendered other valuable services 
should be the first considered when there is cash to be ex- 
pended. The cooperative committee should go to such local 
firms and explain that their members are now in condition 
to perform certain service which formerly has been rendered 
by the dealers, and, in view of their less exacting require- 
ments, they expect to save to themselves the price formerly 
charged for that work. In several cases the merchants have 
welcomed such an arrangement, and it resulted in the creat- 
ing of an excellent local spirit. The local dealer furnished 
the goods at a very small profit, because he was not obliged 
to render the usual service. In many cases the local dealer 
has the exclusive agency of the most desirable lines of goods, 
and this plan makes it possible to save on the exact class of 
goods wanted, but in such a transaction the local dealer 
should be willing to act as the agent of the buying associa- 
tion so as to work for the interests of its members. 

The possible saving to be accomplished. through coopera- 
tive buying is illustrated by the fact that in one case a State co- 
operative association assembled so many orders for spraying 
chemicals that they were able to buy very much cheaper than 
were regular dealers. As a result a large number of retail 
dealers in that State joined the association, so as to buy their 
store supplies of these chemicals through this association. 


THE ORDER FORM BILL OF LADING, 


Groups of Pennsylvania farmers have been doing very 
good work with a slightly different plan. Instead of sending 
the cash with the order to the secretary or manager, each 
member deposits with his local bank the necessary cash or 
arranges for the proper credit. The bank certifies that the 
money is there awaiting the shipper’s draft. This certificate 
is then forwarded with the order to the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, who presents these facts to the shipper. He ships 
the goods to his own order, attaching a draft and the indorsed 
negotiable bill of lading, also an invoice showing the unit 
price, weights, and totals of the shipment. The shipper fills in 
the proper entry in the bill of lading, requiring the, railroad 
to notify the ultimate consignee of the arrival of the goods. 

The chief point in this plan is the order form bill of lading. 
This is negotiable, represents ownership of the property, and 
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must be surrendered, properly indorsed, to the railroad be- 
fore the goods will be delivered. The exchange handles no 
money except its annual dues, extends no credit, and orders 
no goods except for cash in the bank. Therefore there is 
“no liability on the part of a member except for his own 
purchases; no opportunity for loss, because his money re- 
mains in his home bank until he receives his goods; no chance 
_ for graft, since the transaction clears through his home bank. 
The bank is paid a small fee for its service. 


COOPERATIVE WAREHOUSES. 


While the safest and most economical purchasing plan is 
that of collective or joint purchasing, with delivery direct 
from the car, this enterprise sometimes results in the acquisi- 
tion and use of a warehouse when the business grows large 
enough to require it. Farmers’ clubs often make use of an 
extra room in their hall for the storing of repair parts.and 
surplus stocks of farm staples. But this plan of buying in 
advance of the farmers’ needs involves extra cost to cover 
rent of a warehouse, capital or credit for buying goods, 
cartage from station, insurance, expense of salesman in 
charge, etc. Any association that carries a large stock of 
supplies on hand for its members is almost sure to experience 
losses caused by a drop in market prices, or, on account of 
a change in the fancies of members, it may have a stock of 
some goods on hand for which there is no demand. For 
example, when arsenate of lead became popular as an in- 
secticide one association was caught with a quantity of Paris 
green on hand. The demand for Paris green became so slight 
in that locality that the marxet price dropped, and the asso- 
ciation suffered a severe loss. Such supplies as coal, salt, 
lime, lumber, implements, seed, flour, and feed often are 
handled economically by farmers’ cooperative elevators for 
their members, but as far as possible delivery should be 
made direct from the car. 


COOPERATIVE MANUFACTURING. 


Some associations assist their members by still another line 
of work involving the manufacture or simple mixing of fer- 
tilizers; the making of barrels, boxes, or other containers; 
and the manufacture of spraying materials, cement posts, or 
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blocks. Cooperative work of this sort requires experience, 
large capital, and careful business management. It should 
be attempted only when these factors are present and when 
market prices are so extremely high that there is a reasonable 
probability that cooperative manufacturing will result in 
materially improved quality, substantially lower prices, or 
both. 
COOPERATIVE STORES. . 


Attempts of consumers, both rural and urban, to establish 
cooperative stores have been quite common in this country 
_ for many years, and in a small proportion of cases they have 
met with success. In a majority of instances the result has 
been failure, due largely to a lack of business experience with 
resultant poor management, small capital, imadequate ac- 
counting and auditing systems, and a lack of continued loy- 
alty on the part of the members themselves. Some of the 
successful cooperative stores have gradually been taken over, 
through purchase of stock, by private parties and are now 
cooperative in name only. One of the most successful coop- 
erative stores on record is owned by miners who earn good 
wages, are paid regularly, and live in a section that has to 
bring in most of what it consumes. Most of these miners are 
foreigners whose wants are for staple rather than fancy 
goods. They do their own delivering and need and expect 
no credit. Such a condition is most nearly ideal for the suc- 
cess of such a store, differing materially from those cases 
where the proposed patrons demand assortments of fashion- 
able goods and are accustomed to receive credit, frequent 
delivery of goods, and similar expensive services. In any 
community which already has several stores it is better to 
buy one already in existence and convert it into a cooperative 
enterprise rather than attempt to establish a new business. 

While some cooperative stores sell goods at a small fixed 
percentage above cost, enough to cover all running expenses, 
experience indicates that a more satisfactory way is to sell 
at regular local prices and divide the profits at the end of 
the year or at certain regular periods on the basis of the total 
amount purchased by each patron. This manner of divid- 
ing profits marks the difference between a cooperative store 
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and one which is privately owned. In a privately owned 
store profits are divided on the basis of capital invested. 

The chances for success in conducting cooperative stores 
are not as numerous or as great aS many imagine. They 
should be attempted only after a most careful survey of 
local conditions and then only when sufficient capital and 
high-grade management are available. 


SELLING PRICES. 


Irrespective of the cash or credit element, goods may be 
sold to the members either at cost, plus office expense, inter- 
est, etc., or at regular retail price. 

While the method of selling at cost plus the office expense, 
interest, etc., is liked by the members, who thus pay the: 
smallest amount of cash for their goods, many manufactur- 
ers, contrary to the antitrust laws, insist on a specified retail 
selling price for their goods, claiming that this is necessary 
to prevent “ price slashing” arid ultimate demoralization of 
the retail trade in their commodities. This sentiment exist- 
ing among some of the manufacturers makes it difficult to 
buy from them without agreeing to their terms of resale. 

Experience has shown that, after contracts have been made 
with dealers or manufacturers for certain supplies, other 
dealers who were unsuccessful in bidding for the contract 
sometimes arrange to meet these prices or offer even better - 
terms. While these lower prices are the indirect result of the 
action taken by the cooperative association, nonmembers 
profit by the cut in prices. However, the temporary “slash- 
ing of prices ” demoralizes trade and destroys the inducement 
for nonmembers to unite with the association. For this rea- 
son several associations practice the plan of selling at regu- 
lar retail prices. This plan is preferred by many because it 
is less disturbing to local trade. At the end of the season 
the profits may be divided among the members and nonmem- 
ber patrons in the form of dividends, based on the total 
amount of purchases each has made through the association. 
Tt is believed by some that the paying of full dividends to 
members and half dividends to nonmember patrons tends to 
attract more nonmembers to join. Experience has shown that 
outsiders are attracted quite as much by low prices at time of 
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purchase as by the plan of paying regular prices with the 
expectation of getting a part of their money back at some 
future time. The plan to be adopted should depend upon 
local conditions and local markets. 


CASH IN ADVANCE. 


The success of any of these plans depends in a large 
degree upon holding fast to the practice of demanding from 
all members cash or proper bank credit with each order. 
This makes it possible for the organization to secure the 
largest cash discount and insures that each ordering member 
will take his goods from the car on time. The manager who 
accepts other than cash orders will be liable to have some 

-uncalled-for goods on hand to store or sell. It has been 
pointed out by opponents of the cash plan that some farmers 
have no credit at the bank and lack the cash at the time of 
ordering. If a bank does not feel safe in loaning money 
to such a person on account of his character, would an asso- 
ciation be safe in extending credit to him ? 

As notable exceptions to the foregoing rule, a few western 
associations make a practice of advancing supplies to their 
members upon a credit account. But these associations have 
arrangements for borrowing necessary money, and they are 
protected against loss by holding contracts from these mem- 

‘bers, which give the association control of the sale of the 

member’s products. This is a form of cooperative credit 
secured by a lien on the growing crops. 

Communities that have never had any cooperative experi- 
ence often find it easier to begin with a buying than with 
a selling plan, where local conditions are such as to warrant 
that start. When the operation of that plan has educated 
the members to the spirit of working together and accus- 
tomed them to facing difficulties that are sure to arise, 
they are better prepared to undertake the more intricate 
details of a plan for successfully marketing their products. 
The cooperative spirit of a community is a matter of growth. 
As the child learns to walk before it runs, so a community 
should be satisfied to begin working together in the simplest 
ways and should undertake more elaborate plans only as 
their cooperative strength and confidence is developed. 


WINTER CROW ROOSTS. 


By HE. R. Katmsacn, Assistant Biologist, Biological Survey. 


THE GATHERING THOUSANDS. 


N many respects our crow roosts present the most wonder- 
ful of bird phenomena still taking place in the thickly 
settled Eastern and Central States. A picture drawn from 
observations covering a period of several years at winter 
roosts not far from the National Capital may be presented, 
with no attempt, however, to recount all the varied activities 
of these odd birds. The account is merely of a typical per- 
formance of the gathering clans at their nightly roost, and 
is equally applicable to hundreds of other roosts located at 
various places along the watersheds of the several rivers 
which make their outlet near the middle of-our Atlantic coast 
line; the performance might eyen be considered as taking 
place at localities in our Central States, as in central Indiana, 
Illinois, or eastern Missouri, not far from one or another of 
the great watercourses where open water may be found 
_ throughout the winter. 

One can readily picture a pair or two of melancholy crows 
perched in the tops of neighboring trees and exposed to 
wintry blasts. It is midafternoon, and for the greater part 
of the day they have hunted together, and hunting was not 
at its best. An outstanding corn shock, no doubt, had fur- 
nished a few dry kernels; the marrow of an old bone pos- 
sibly had offered a morsel of nourishment and an incentive 
for a lively tilt; the river bank, thoroughly searched for 
days past, probably contributed as its only donation to 
several ravenous appetites the remains of a solitary crawfish. 
But in the rank vegetation of a near-by hill these crows had 
found on this day, as on numerous previous occasions, the 
wherewithal to fill their craws; this produced a sensation that 
was at least temporarily satisfying, even if the nutritive value 
of the food was not of the highest. There a copious growth 
of low vegetation—ragweed, pokeberry, poison ivy, poison 
sumac, smooth sumac, and greenbrier, with an occasional 
cherry, dogwood, or sour gum supporting vines of Virginia 
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creeper and grapes—had borne a fair crop of fruit. It was 
the one thing for which our crows were grateful, and in times 
of severe weather was all that stood between them and actual 
starvation. 

Another black pair may be imagined as flapping labori- 
ously by, flying low, and taking advantage of every knoll, 
tree, or even corn shock which might serve to break in the 
least degree the force of the head wind against which they 
are toiling. Their passing “caw” is answered and the birds 
in the tree tops take wing and fall in behind. This com- 
pany travels probably a mile, when another group rises from 
a clump of sheltering pines and joins them. A stretch of 
open country a little farther on gives in greater perspective 
a view of what is taking place. Ahead are other crows, 
usually grouped in small flocks, all struggling against that 
relentless wind. All are traveling in the same direction 
and in precisely the same unmarked path. Behind follow 
still others in a more or less broken line, undulating and 
conforming.as nearly as possible to all inequalities of the 
landscape. An hour or more of such labor and the once 
rather broken line has become more populous. A steady 
stream of black forms comes from as far as one can see, 
passes by, now boisterous, now silent, and then struggles on 
in the opposite direction until the birds become mere dots 
ina sinuous, dusky path. 

And that is not the end. For miles more they travel. In 
fact, not until sunset or after is there an indication that the 
deeliGanion is near. Our low-flying black horde, producing 
a distinctly audible, silken rustle with its many beating 
wings, approaches a certain heavily wooded area over the 
center of which hovers a hazy, cloudlike mass—a countless, 
gnatlike swarm of clamorous crows. The seemingly tire- 
less birds, at last nearing their goal, extend their massed 
ranks over a broad stretch a hundred yards or more wide. 
Their individual calls are lost, becoming part of the grow- 
ing din as their batlike forms are swallowed up in this con- 
stantly growing maelstrom. 

From probably three or four lines of flight similar to this 
one is the gathering fed. From the front, just skimming 
the tops of the trees, enter those struggling against the 
wind; on the sides are birds awkwardly tacking against a 
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lateral gale; and from the opposite direction, sailing high 
on slowly moving pinions, are those individuals which have 
had an easy time on their inward journey. With remark- 
able skill these latter glide downward in winding courses, 
and at times make sheer perpendicular drops of a hundred 
feet or more. A spread of the wings deftly arrests their 
fall and they alight on some slender limb. The formerly 
bare branches of hickories, oaks, and chestnuts now strain 
heavily with the weight of closely perched birds. Occasion- 
ally an overladen branch cracks, scattering its load of 
‘startled crows, which rise, add their calls to the now deafen- 
ing roar above, and join in the whirling rabble to seek new 
resting places. 

The ever-increasing clamor has by this time become a 
veritable babel. Medleyed with the more familiar corvine 
notes are multitudes of others, some weird to the extreme. 
One can hear a rattle as of, a stick run rapidly along a 
picket fence, the irritating metallic notes of a defective tin 
horn, soft liquid mutterings, catlike cries, and a thousand 
other calls which defy imitation and beggar all description. 

As the darkness deepens, less and less is heard of the open- 
throated “caws.” <A gradual softening of notes has almost 
imperceptibly been toning down the din throughout the 
whole assemblage. Occasionally squads of a hundred or 
more black forms take wing and follow back along one or 
another of the now rapidly diminishing lines of flight, re- 
turning after a short sortie. It would seem almost as if 
they were taking account of the laggards and those delayed 
by the elements. 

When practically all illumination in the western sky has 
vanished and when in walking one has to raise a guard- 
ing hand against obstructing twigs, a lull comes rather 
abruptly over the assembly. Desultory gurglings alone are 
heard and only a few restless birds are flying about. (PI. 
II.) The impression is received that this odd performance 
has come to a close and the birds have settled for the night; 
but, suddenly, without cries of alarm, and with only the 
rustle of wings to attract attention, a squad of several hun- 
dred passes overhead. Others of greater proportion follow 
close behind. Crows in the tops of the more distant trees 
are seen taking wing, and then, like an oncoming gust of 
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wind, the impulse sends those directly overhead into the air. 
The multitude of black forms quite perceptibly obstructs 
what little daylight still remains, and for several minutes 
the sky is thus darkened. The flight this time is but a short 
one. A dense stand of pine silhouetted in black, possibly a 
quarter of a mile away, is rapidly absorbing the incoming 
thousands. A few moments more and the batlike forms have 
entirely disappeared; only an occasional gurgle or muffled 
rattle betrays their presence. The crows have arrived at their 
roost and have settled for the night. 

The foregoing covers only half of that odd daily winter 
performance of our common crow. The morning witnesses 
essentially a reverse of what has taken place the night before, 
though the departure of the gathered thousands on their 
daily search for food takes considerably less time. 


THE ROOSTING HABIT. 


While crows, even in the nesting season, are more or less 
clannish, their flocking habit is most highly developed during 
the colder months. Soon after the nesting season one may 
expect to see evidences of it, but in the latitude of Washing- 
ton, D. C., it is not until the end of September that roosts 
are well established. At this time the migratory habits of 
these birds have brought together in a comparatively small 
area the bulk of the crow population of North America, so 
that the territory from Connecticut south to Virginia and 
westward to beyond the Mississippi River harbors these 
birds in extremely large numbers. Their roosts are occupied 
with considerable fluctuation in population till the advent 
of milder weather in March, when the numbers rapidly de- 
crease. 

That the roosting habit has been long established, and is not 
a trait acquired since the activities of man have so decidedly 
altered the character of the winter range of these birds, there 
can be little doubt. Probably the oddest and one of the most 
populous of the earlier-known crow roosts was that of the 
“Pea Patch,” an island in the Delaware River. Wilson’s 
account * of the tragic destruction of this colony gives us a 
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good idea of one of the calamities that may befall a highly 
gregarious species. 


The most noted Crow roost with which I am acquainted is near New- 
castle, on an island in the Delaware. It is there known by the name of 
the Pea Patch, and is a low flat alluvial spot of a few acres, elevated 
but a little above high water mark, and covered with a thick growth 
of reeds. This appears to be the grand rendezvous or head quarters of 
the greater part of the Crows within forty or fifty miles of the spot. 
It is entirely destitute of trees, the Crows alighting and nestling among 
the reeds, which by these means are broken down and matted together. 
The noise created by those multitudes, both in their evening assembly, 
and reascension in the morning; and the depredations they commit in 
the immediate neighbourhood of this great resort, are almost incredible. 
Whole fields of corn are sometimes laid waste by thousands alighting 
on it at once, with appetites whetted by the fast of the preceding 
nieve 8 ee t 

The strong attachment of the Crows to this spot may be illustrated 
by the following circumstance. Some years ago a sudden and violent 
north-east storm came on during the night, and the tide, rising to an 
uncommon height, inundated the whole island. The darkness of the 
night, the suddenness and violence of the storm, and the incessant 
torrents of rain that fell, it is supposed, so intimidated the Crows that 
they did not attempt to escape, and almost all perished. Thousands of 
them were next day seen floating in the river ; and wind shifting to the 
north-west, drove their dead bodies to the Jersey side, where for miles 
they blackened the whole shore. 

This disaster, however, seems long ago to have been repaired; for 
they now congregate on the Pea Patch in as immense multitudes as 
ever. 


A variety of situations, differing widely in the character of 
vegetation, are acceptable as sites for crow roosts. Pine and 
other evergreens are most frequently chosen, though records 
of crows passing the night in groves of deciduous trees, as 
oaks and maples, are common. A large roost in Crawford 
County, Kans., is in a heavy stand of catalpa. That crows 
roost among such low vegetation as reeds or tall grass has 
been noted, while in some cases even in severe weather the 
birds have been known to gather on the ground in open fields 
or on exposed sand bars. 


NUMBERS. 


Many attempts have been made to estimate the number of 
birds which gather at some of these roosts. In doing this 
observers usually follow one of two courses: one is to count 
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the birds as they arrive in the evening along their definite 
lines of flight, of which three to six are usually found at each 
roost; the.other is to count the birds in a limited portion of 
the assembly after they have settled for the night and then 
estimate the total for the known area of the entire roost. 

The daily fluctuation in the number of birds at one of these 
gatherings, due to change in weather, together with variation 
caused by birds stopping at some local roost when they have 
been overtaken by darkness, makes the computing of their 
number difficult and, in large measure, unsatisfactory. The 
wide variation of the estimates made by several observers 
at the same roost readily shows the uncertainty of results. 
_ Furthermore, the impression made upon one not very 
familiar with the sight of the gathering thousands is quite 
likely to be an exaggerated one. 

A roost at Arlington, Va., was supposed to have contained 
at the height of its occupancy from 150,000 to 200,000 birds. 
These figures have been averaged from the records of a num- 
ber of observers and may be regarded as reliable. The 
“Arbutus” roost, near Baltimore, contained in 1888, accord- 
ing to the account of Mr. C. L. Edwards, a population of 
more than 200,000. The St. Louis roosts, about 1886, con- 
tained from 70,000 to 90,000 crows. One at Peru, Nebr., at 
the same time had 100,000 to 200,000. Other roosts num- 
bering about 200,000 were recorded about the same year in 
New Jersey at Hainesport, Merchantville, Reedy Island in 
the. Delaware River, Bridgeboro, and Centerton; and in 
Pennsylvania at Davis Grove and Camp Hill. Some of 
these roosts are still occupied and are said to harbor thou- 
sands of birds. A roost at Woodridge, near Langdon, D. C., 
which appears to be the successor to that observed some years 
ago at Arlington, Va., is reported by Mr. A. H. Howell, of 
the Biological Survey, to have harbored in the winter of 
1910-11, 270,000 birds. Mr. Howell estimated that fully 
100 crows a second entered the roost at the height of the 
influx, and added that as this would be 6,000 every minute, 
if the same rate continued for three-quarters of an hour, 
which is about the time occupied by the gathering of the 
clans, 270,000 crows would be established for the night within 
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an area of 5 to 10 acres. He says that while this estimate 
may be short of the actual number it certainly does not 
greatly exceed it. Dr. S. D. Judd observed this same roost in 
February, 1901, and estimated 100,000 as its population at 
that time. 

What was considered to be the successor to the Woodridge 
roost, and the one upon which the writer made observations, 
gave a much smaller number of birds. Observations made 
on January 8, 1911, under a line of flight coming from the 
east, indicated that from 1,800 to 1,900 birds flew past. The 
four lines of flight entering the roost would probably give a 
total population of about 7,500. On this occasion a strong 
wind was blowing at right angles to the direction of flight, 
and, as this caused the birds to spread out in a pathway fully 
half a mile wide, doubtless many were overlooked. About 
the first of January, 1912, the crows forsook this roosting 
place, and, again resorting to the previous site near Wood- 
ridge, combined with a small ntmber which had been using 
this place. The writer visited this roost on January 28, 
1912, and estimated the number coming from the north at 
about 6,500. This would probably mean that the whole roost 
was occupied by from 25,000 to 30,000 birds. 


LOCATION OF ROOSTS, 


In response to a circular letter requesting information on 
the economic status of the crow, issued by the Biological Sur- 
vey in December, 1911, considerable data bearing on the 
location, size, and character of crow roosts occupied during 
the winter of 1911-12 were secured. Upward of 290 corre- 
spondents submitted notes of this nature, and while it can 
not be claimed that the data obtained are anything but a mere 
fragment of knowledge, the compilation of these facts 
brings together much more information on the problem of 
winter crow roosts than has heretofore been collected. 

On the map on page 90 (fig. 1) is recorded a total of 170 
roosts of varying size. This shows the areasin which a rather 
restricted migratory movement has assembled a large part 
of the crow population of North America. East of the Appa- 
lachians and grouped on the lower watersheds of the Poto- 
mac, Susquehanna, Delaware, Hudson, and Connecticut 
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Rivers are many of the most populous roosts, some of which 
are reported to contain over 100,000 birds. Here the open 
water maintained by most of these streams throughout the 
winter, together with the extensive tidal flats within easy 
reach of these rendezvous, assures the crows of a fairly 
ample supply of food. In the Middle West a greater area 
of favorable winter habitat has permitted the birds to estab- 
lish their roosts over a much broader area. As in the East, 
the winter crows of the Mississippi Valley have selected a 
region well supplied with their customary winter food. 
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Fie. 1—Map showing location of crow roosts occupied in the winter 
of 1911-12. 
Here the roosts of greatest size are found in southern Indi- 
‘ana, central Illinois, and westward along the Missouri River, 
while eastern Kansas and northern Oklahoma also support 
vast numbers. During fall and early spring the northern 
States from Maine west to the Plains harbor many migrants, 
and these form at times temporary roosts of considerable 
size. From December to the middle of February, how- 
ever, the birds which frequent these States are compara- 
tively few in number and their roosts seldom contain over 
a few hundred individuals. The more important of these 
are located along the coast of Maine and in west central New 
York in the vicinity of Seneca and Cayuga Lakes. In the 
South the largest colonies are found along the Atlantic and 
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Gulf coasts, and are probably made up of birds, resident in 
southern States, which have congregated at favorable spots. 
Fish crows often form the bulk of the population of southern 
roosts, and in fact are common in colonies as far north as 
Maryland. On the Pacific coast, owing probably to the 
milder winter climate, the roosts are found at higher lati- 
tudes, the coastal region about Puget Sound being an area 
particularly well supplied. 


CROW ROOSTS KNOWN TO HAVE BEEN OCCUPIED IN THE 
WINTER OF 1911-12. 


As a means of presenting such additional information 
about winter roosts as could not be shown on the map (fig. 1), 
the following tabulation will be of interest. In pre- 
senting it, attention must be called to the fact that in most 
cases the number of birds recorded is a mere guess by the 
observer. Some of these estimates are obviously exagger- 
ated. On the other hand, many records of small groups 
of crows (50 to 100), especially in northern States, have 
not been noted. This list must not be considered in any 
way a census of the winter crow population of the United 
States, as there doubtless are many roosts which have not 
been recorded. 
Arizona: Santa Catalina Mountains. 

California : 
Monterey. 500 birds. 
Petaluma. Large numbers on 5 to 10 acres of eucalyptus grove. 
Colorado: Beulah. Several hundred on 100 acres of fir and spruce on 
“ Old Craggy.” Not used every winter. 
Connecticut : 
Bethel. 
Cedar Mountain, near Hartford. 3,000 on 2 acres of hemlock grove. 
Jewett City. 600 birds. 
New Britain. Thousands on 350 acres. 
Norwich. 2,000 to 3,000 in pine and hemlock. 
Plainville. 
Redding. 2,000 on 1% acres on southern slope of mountain. 
Ridgefield. Large numbers. 
Wethersfield. Thousands of birds in cedars. 
Windsor Locks. 500 on 2 acres of maple, oak, hickory, chestnut, 
and pine. 
Delaware: 
Milford. 1,000 to 3,000 on 25 acres of swamp. 


Wilmington. 
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District of Columbia: Woodridge (near Langdon). 20,000 to 30,000 
on 10 to 15 acres, mainly pine. 


Florida: 
De Funiak Springs. Few birds in shortleaf pines in swamps. 
Orange Lake. 380,000 on 36 acres (on island). These are fish 
crows. 7 
St. Marks. 
Georgia: 
Athens. Two roosts, 100 and 200 each, in pine and oak. 
Augusta. Thousands on 50 to 100 acres of gum swamps and rice 
fields. 
St. Marys. Many thousands on 10 to 20 acres of cedars in river 
swamp. 
Tilinois: 
Auburn. 5,000-on 10 acres of walnut grove. 
Champaign County. 10,000 to 12,000 in ‘‘ Bowse’s Grove.” 
Dudley. Large numbers. 
Henry. Two roosts, 400 and 1,000 each on 8 acres. 
Joliet. 200 on 264 acres. 
Newman. Thousands of birds. 
New Windsor. 1,000 in oak and other hardwood trees. 
Ottawa. Thousands on 4 acres of pine. 
Rockford. : Birds on 2 or 8 acres of second-growth oak. 
Springfield. Several roosts consisting of large numbers. 
Vermillion County. 
Indiana: 
' Amo. 800 on 8 acres of second-growth timber. 
Asbury Chapel (near Bicknell). 500 to 1,000 in cedars. 
Berne. Large numbers. 
Boston. 38,000 on 3 acres. 
Evansville. Birds in willows. 
Greencastle. Large numbers. 
Greenfield, Several hundred thousand on 5 to 10 acres of elm, 
soft maple, and oak. 
Lyons. 1,000 to 2,000 on 100 acres. 
Mitchell. Thousands of birds. 
Monon. Thousands of birds. 
Richmond. 10,000 to 50,000 on 5 acres. 
Rushville. 3,000 on 40 acres. 
Russellville. A few thousand on 10 acres of low growth elm, 
basswood, and beech. 
Springville. Thousands on 2 acres. On island. 
Towa: 
Clarinda. 1,000 birds. 
Modale. Million birds (?).% 
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Onawa. Tens of thousands of birds on bar land in cottonwoods 
and willows. 
Pioneer. 1,000 birds. 
Salix, Woodbury County. 
Springdale. 
West Branch. 
Kansas: 
Clinton. 500 birds. 
Girard. Large numbers on 2 square miles of catalpa grove. 
Labette County. 
Lawrence. 7,000 to 10,000 on 40 acres of oaks. 
Maize. 6,000 to 10,000 in cottonwoods. 
Onaga. Two roosts. 200 and 400 in walnut trees. 
Wichita. Several roosts. 500 to 2,000 on one-half to 4 acres of 
cottonwoods. 
Kentucky : 
Guthrie. Thousands of birds in cedars and oaks. 
Harrodsburg. Large numbers. 
Lexington. Several roosts, 2,000 to 5,000 each. 
Versailles. 1,000,000 birds (?). 
Louisiana : - 
Avery Island. Several roosts, a few thousand each, in live oak, 
sweet gum, and wax myrtle. 
Baldwin. Birds on 3 acres of oaks and pecans. 
Mansura. Thousands of birds on 1 square mile of willows in 
lake. 
Maine: 
Bowdoinham. Birds on the coast. 
Farmington. 
Mount Desert Island. A few birds. 
Pine Point. 
Maryland: . 
Avondale (Carroll County). 50,000 birds. 
Halethorp. 50,000 to 60,000 birds. 
Hill’s Bridge, near Upper Marlboro. Birds on 200 acres of pines. 
Laurel. 
Liverpool Point. 1,000 birds. 
Massachusetts : 
Crow Point (Plymouth County). 
Framingham. 500 birds. 
Gloucester. Large numbers in white pines. 
Hampden. 2,000 in mixed growth of trees. 
Ipswich. Several hundred per acre on a few acres of pines. 
Michigan : 
Kalamazoo. 500 birds. 
Rockford. Birds on 4 acres of oaks and pines. 
Wayne, Wayne County. 300 birds. 
Wayne County. 200 in evergreens. 
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Mississippi: Muldon. Several thousand birds. 
Missouri : j 
Billings. Millions of birds (?).7 In timber and old cornfield. 
Bucklin. 
Corning. 1,500 on 1,000 acres of willows on sand bar in river. 
Iberia. Birds in oaks. 
La Grange. Not a large number of birds. On islands in river. 
New Haven. 1,200 on 4 to 8 acres of willows and box elders on 
an island. 
Springfield. 
Nebraska : ; 
Lincoln. Several roosts of several thousands each on 10 acres. 
Linwood. 600 to 700 birds. 
Omaha. 
Peru. 100 in willows on bank of river. 
Pleasant Dale. Birds on 6 to 7 acres. 
Republican River. Several hundred in cottonwoods and willows. 
New Hampshire: Barrington (Strafford County). 1,000 in white pine 
grove in valley. 
New Jersey: 
Bernardsville. Thousands of birds. 
Princeton. 
Ringoes. Tens of thousands of birds on 20 acres. 
Salem. 25,000 on 20 to 30 acres of oaks. 
Yorktown. Thousands of birds. 
New York: 
Auburn. Large numbers of birds. 
Ballston Lake, Saratoga County. 300 to 500 birds. 
Bergen. 
Gardiners Island. 300 to 2,000 in mixed woods. 
Ithaca. Birds in three roosts, aggregating 2,000 to 2,500, in 
junipers. 
Kinderhook. Birds on 5 to 10 acres of hemlocks. 
Lisle. Birds in beeches. F 
Mount Sinai, Long Island. Several hundred birds in cedars. 
Pattersonville. Thousands of birds in evergreens. 
Rochester. A small number of birds. 
Schenectady. 75,000 in low pines. 
Varick, Seneca County. ~ 
West Point. Several thousand birds. 
North Carolina: 
Mayodan. Thousands of birds. 
Old Currituck Inlet. 
Swan Island. 5,000 birds; another estimate, 10,000 birds. 
Ohio: 
Bridgeport. 1,000 on 8 acres of bushes covered with grapevines, 
Dayton. Many hundred birds. 
Oberlin. Several thousand birds. 
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Oklahoma: 
Fairland. Two roosts, 300 and 500 birds, respectively, in oaks. 
Kinnison. Multiple millions (?).* 
Otoe. Three large roosts. 
Stillwater. <A few large flocks. 
Oregon: Salem. Several roosts of 100 to 200 birds in fir. 
Pennsylvania: 
Bensalem (Bucks County). 
Buckingham. 300 to 500 on 5 acres of chestnuts on sandy ridge. 
Coatesville. Many thousand birds on 8 to 10 acres of chestnuts 
and oaks. 
Doylestown. 25,000 to 30,000 birds; another estimate, 10,000 in 
oaks and chestnuts on hilltop. 
King of Prussia. 
Lincoln University, Chester County. Large numbers of birds. 
Mountville. 1,000 birds. 
Radnor. : 
Shawnee on Delaware. Thousands of birds on 2 acres of hemlocks 
and pines. 
Shepherdstown. 2,000 birds. 
Rhode Island: Prudence Island. Several hundred birds on 18 to 20 
acres of maples and birches. 
South Carolina: Ashley River, near Charleston. 2,000 to 3,000 birds 
in pine woods on island in marsh. 
Tennessee : 
Columbia. Birds in cedars. 
Knoxville (south of). Tens of thousands on small acreage of 
cedars and pines. 7 
Texas: Waco. 1,000 in cottonwoods. 
Vermont: 
Burlington. Several hundred on 5 to 8 acres of white pines. 
Vergennes. A few birds in evergreens. 


Virginia: 
Leesburg. 2,000,000 to 20,000,000 birds (?)* in second growth of 
hardwood. 
Newport News. Birds on 10 acres of pines. 
Washington : 


Bellingham. Birds in firs, cedars, and alders. 
Camas. 'Thousands of birds in numerous roosts among fir timber. 
Cohasset Beach (Chehalis County). 150 to 200 birds in spruces. 
Seattle. Many birds in wooded swamp. 
West Virginia: 
Bens Run. 3800 to 500 principally in yellow pines. 
Letart. 
Parkersburg. Several hundred birds. 


1The question is the writer’s. 
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Wisconsin : 
Genoa Junction. Thousands of birds in-oaks and birehes. 
Oconomowoc. Thousands of birds in tamarack swamp. 
Pewaukee. 2,000 to 3,000 on 30 acres. 


WINTER FOOD OF CROWS. 


Aside from the purely ornithological interest which these 
wonderful gatherings of crows possess, considerable eco- 
nomic importance is attached thereto. As in the case of 
some other highly gregarious species, the damage inflicted 
is upon a restricted area. Frequently only a farm or two 
will lose heavily and at times a single field will be stripped, 
' while surrounding areas remain untouched. It is fortunate 
indeed that crows do not gather in such compact hordes for | 
the express purpose of feeding; little would then be left of 
outstanding corn shocks; straying poultry would pay dearly 
for their liberty; and even larger farm animals might suffer 
from the combined attacks of hungry thousands. But even 
as it is, in some sections there is just cause for complaint 
in the vicinity of these roosts. This is especially true in 
severe weather or on dark, gloomy days, when the birds 
wander but little from their favorite rendezvous, so that the 
farms of the immediate vicinity are compelled to support 
an abnormal number. Damage is greatest in autumn and 
early winter, when considerable shocked corn is available. 
In regions where sorghums are raised extensively, as in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, the damage is at times great. 

A very good idea of the winter food of the crow has been 
derived from examination by the Biological Survey of hun- 
dreds of stomachs and also from the débris composed of 
undigested matter found in quantities at large roosts (PI. 
III). From the beginning of October to the end of Feb- 
ruary animal food comprises less than 18 per cent of the 
total. Several of the important ingredients are strongly 
indicative of the aquatic environment in which these birds 
are found so commonly during the colder months. Craw- 
fish, mollusks, remains of dead fish, and carrion of all sorts 
are regular items of diet. The crow’s consumption of these 
may be considered to be of a neutral or slightly beneficial 
nature. In late fall and early winter grasshoppers are 
eagerly sought, and in sections where the young of certain 
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ROOSTING CROWS. 


These crows have gathered in deciduous trees preparatory to moving into a clump of 
near-by pines. Photograph taken after sundown with an exposure of several minutes. 
The air was filled with flying birds, but only those remaining stationary throughout 
the exposure made a full photographic impression. 
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PLATE III. 


B280M 
Fic. 1.—CROW PELLETS. 
These consist of masses of undigested food and are disgorged in great numbers at winter 
roosts. 


B279M 
Fic. 2.—CHARACTERISTIC INGREDIENTS OF CROW PELLETS. 
Collected at tho Woodridge, D. C., roost in February, 1912. Included are the wing covers 
of clover-leaf weevils 


fragments of crawfish, land and marine mollusks, bones of a small 
arger bones (carrion), h 


ulls of corn and wheat, seeds of greenbrier, 


rodent, fragments of | d 
sour gum, flowering dogwood, poisonous and nonpoisonous sumac, wild grape, knotweed, 
an acorn, and gravel. 
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species are to be found throughout the colder months their 
remains appear in the stomach contents of crows the year 
round. Small mammals up to the size of a cottontail, an 
occasional chicken or wild bird, and a small proportion of 
hibernating insects of various orders fill out the ‘scanty 
animal diet. 

Roughly speaking, corn comprises about half of the crow’s 
food during the winter months—a startling quantity when 
considered in the abstract, and were it not possible to inter- 
pret this percentage properly, the case of the crow would be 
well-nigh hopeless on this score alone. Most of this corn, 
however, is consumed during December and January, when, 
hard pressed, the birds are forced to forage diligently for 
every stray kernel of waste grain. Much of the corn taken 
at this time may be classified under this head. In our South- 
ern States, where shocked corn may frequently be found 
standing in fields throughout the winter, losses from crows 
result, especially when the shocks are not well built and 
snugly tied. 

Of wild fruits and seeds the crow consumes a variety dur- 
ing the colder months. These constitute fully a fifth of his 
winter’s food, and in regions where waste corn can not be 
had they furnish the main food supply. Among these are 
the various nonpoisonous sumacs, poison ivy, poison oak, 
greenbrier, pokeberry, bayberry, dogwood, sour gum, wild 
cherry, and acorns. 

Unlike those of many of the more granivorous species, as 
sparrows and gallinaceous birds, crows’ stomachs are not 
suited to the grinding and assimilation of hard substances. 
Consequently the food value of many of these wild fruits 
ceases when the soft outer portion has been removed. To 
aid in even this process of grinding, we find that crows 
swallow large quantities of sand and gravel. After a quan- 
tity of such fruit has been eaten and the digestible portions 
assimilated, the remains are disgorged. This disgorged ma- 
terial usually assumes an elliptical or spherical form similar 
to the pellets ejected by birds of prey. The disintegrated 
remains of countless numbers of these pellets, the accumu- 
lated ejecta of thousands of birds, form a deposit of some- 
times an inch or more in depth at long-established roosts. 
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The fact that embryos of disgorged seeds are seldom in- 
jured and that a large part of those ejected are capable 
of germination, brings up an important economic problem— 
that of the distribution of seeds by birds. Birds generally 
are recognized as one of the potent factors in the extension 
and perpetuation of our plant life, and when the seeds of 
valuable trees and shrubs, or even those of harmless plants, 
are involved the birds no doubt are performing a valuable 
service. On the other hand, the dispersal of seeds of the 
poisonous varieties mentioned must be considered undesirable. 

In the case of the crow the danger of introduction of these 
weeds is of course greatest in the immediate vicinity of 
winter roosts. A series of nine pellets gathered at one of the 
former roosts, near St. Louis, and examined by the writer, 
contained an average of 86 seeds of poison ivy or poison 
sumac for each pellet. Along with these were seeds of non- 
poisonous sumac, grapes, dogwood, hackberry, a wild bean, 
and a buckthorn. A mass of material gathered at a roost 
near Baltimore contained 156 seeds of poison ivy and sumac, 
estimated to be 25 per cent of the bulk of the pellets. These 
also contained 11 seeds of nonpoisonous sumac, 6 of green- 
brier, 4 of juniper, and 1 of hackberry. Mr. W. L. McAtee, 
of the Biological Survey, has informed the writer that at 
the roost formerly located at Woodridge, near Langdon, 
D. C., he recorded the following species of plants in such 
abundance as to justify the belief that they had sprouted 
from seeds brought there by crows: Poison ivy, poison sumac, 
flowering dogwood, sour gum, arrowwood, and frost grape. 
He also stated that in 1 square yard there were 51 plants of 
poison ivy. In fact, wherever a crow roost has been estab- 
lished for a period of years a substantial growth of one or 
more of their characteristic food plants is bound to result, 
provided, of course, such other factors as soil, moisture, 
exposure, etc., are favorable. 

That this is only a portion of such material scattered by 
these birds there can be little doubt. Ranging as they do for 
many miles from their roosts during the day, the ejecting by 
crows of seeds of poisonous plants at widely scattered places 
is a more serious problem than is that presented at the roosts, 
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where the growth of the plants is confined to a limited area. 
At the same time the conditions about the roosts are very 
often unfavorable to the growth of such seeds, as would be 
the case in the dense stands of pine so frequently chosen, 
while the seeds dropped at various feeding places during the 
day have a much better chance to sprout. 

Although it must be admitted that any agency aiding in 
the reproduction of poisonous plants should not receive 
encouragement, it will be well before passing judgment on 
the crow to notice other factors working toward the same 
end. The records of bird stomachs examined by the Bio- 
logical Survey show that no less than 65 species of birds 
feed on poisonous species of ivy and sumac. Many of these, 
considered among our most beneficial birds, possess the same 
objectionable habit of disgorging noxious seeds of which 
the crow has been accused. In several- cases also the per- 
centage of such food eaten by-these birds exceeds that of the 
crow. To attempt to restrict the spread of poison ivy and 
poison oak by a war of extermination upon the crow would 
be akin to an effort to check the chestnut-blight disease by 
exterminating all bird life. In each case there are many 
other agencies producing the same results, so that the elimi- 
nation of one only would have no appreciable effect. At the 
same time it may be mentioned that poison ivy readily 
reproduces itself through its roots and often spreads over 
considerable areas in spite of vigorous efforts to extermi- 
nate it. 


CONCLUSION. 


Ornithologically, aside from all economic consideration of 
good or harm arising from the gathering of immense num- 
bers of crows, a winter crow roost must be regarded as one 
of the most wonderful of bird phenomena still existing in 
close proximity to large cities. In many instances the lines 
- of flight pass daily over metropolitan districts during the 
winter months, yet only an extremely small proportion of 
the populace realizes their significance. In the immediate 
vicinity of the roosts the gathered thousands seldom fail to 
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incite the latent instincts, so frequently present behind the 
shotgun, to kill for the mere sake of killing, regardless of 
whether the birds may be doing good or harm. The easy 
pot shot at hundreds of closely perched birds is a chance 
that few gunners seem able to resist. But the fact that these 
birds have maintained this interesting habit even in the face 
of constant persecution over a period of many years bids 
fair to insure its continuance as long as crows remain abun- 
dant. 

Economically the roosting habit is of ‘considerable im- 
portance, inasmuch as it results in the gathering of thou- 
sands of individuals of a species possessing some harmful 
traits. Fortunately the clans do not assemble for the pur- 
pose of feeding; but even as it is, large numbers of crows 
ofttimes forage together on comparatively small areas in 
the vicinity of roosts. Harm is then almost sure to be done 
to crops which may still be in the field. Under such circum- 
stances vigorous and concerted action by all farmers in the 
vicinity appears to be the only recourse. <A roost attacked 
for several successive nights by a number of gunners is 
almost certain to be deserted, and the occupants will move on. 
As an agency working toward the extensive distribution of 
noxious seeds the crow roost itself can not be regarded in the 
serious light in which some writers have portrayed it. Much 
greater harm would result if the multitudes of crows passed 
the night individually or in small flocks at various scat- 
tered places, as do so many other birds which feed exten- 
sively on the same seeds. All things considered, the habits of 
our crows during the colder months are largely neutral ex- 
cept in localities where in late autumn such crops as corn 
and sorghum may be subject to attack. The crow offsets 
these losses to a large extent, however, by its consumption 
of grasshoppers. 


HOW ENGINEERING MAY HELP FARM LIFE. 


By E. B. McCormick, Chief, Division of Rural Dngineering, 
Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


ARMING operations in the United States are being 

gradually put, either consciously or unconsciously, on a 

basis similar to that existing among manufacturing organ- 
izations. 

In the day of “dollar land” and virgin soil the investment 
represented was so small that a farmer was securing a reason- 
able return on his capital and labor if he made no more than 
a comfortable living for himself and family. The richness 
of the soil, however, made it very probable.that a return con- 
siderably in excess of this figure, would be secured, even with- 
out the use of improved methods and equipment. But the 
present price of land is such that to secure a return on the 
capital value it is necessary not only to obtain and maintain 
the maximum output but to do so at a minimum cost. This 
problem, expressed in terms of the factory manager, is— 


to increase the quantity of production without. decreas- 

_ Ing quality, to reduce the shop cost per unit of product to 
the minimum, and to decrease the overhead to the lowest 
possible amount that will admit of efficiency of operation. 
The production may be increased in quantity in one of 
several ways: First, by increasing the force of workmen 
and the working hours per day; second, by improved ma- 
chinery and equipment; third, by rearrangement of plant to 
permit ease and rapidity of operation; fourth, by improv- 
ing the working conditions to such an extent that a greater 
production per workman per day will be secured. Shop 
cost in most cases can be reduced only by securing an in- 
creased output per workman per day. In order to secure 
this result, it may and probably will be necessary to install 
some improved machinery and to better the working con- 
ditions. The overhead charges can be reduced only by a 
careful and accurate, though not necessarily intricate, sys- 
tem of cost accounting that will detect unnecessary and 
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unprofitable operations, equipment, superintendence, and 
investments. 

The first-mentioned method of increasing production— 
that of increasing the force employed and the working 
hours per day—was the one formerly in vogue in manu- 
facturing plants. In most industries, happily, it is now 
relegated to the scrap heap, and revived only for occasional 
use when there is an unexpected temporary demand for in- 
creased production which can not be met in sufficient time 
by one of the other methods, and which is so temporary 
in its nature that it is unprofitable to make the necessary 
rearrangements to put one of the other methods in force. 

As in the case of the manufacturer, so with the farmer, it is 
the other three methods of increasing production which are 
most vital, and it is here that the engineer can be of material 
assistance to the farmer. The economical and comprehen- 
sive use of machinery of various types; the arrangement and 
grouping of farm buildings and structures, as well as the 
construction of individual buildings; the development of 
natural resources for furnishing power, as a substitute for 
manual and animal labor now employed at considerable in- 
convenience and excessive overhead cost; these are among 
the various lines of activity in which the specialized know]- 
edge and experience of the engineer may be highly useful in 
connection with farming operations. It must be clearly 
understood that this character of assistance does not in any 
way duplicate or antagonize regular farming operations, such 
as the character of crops to be grown, the method of tillage 
to be employed, and the fertilizer to be used, which lie within 
the province of the trained farmer or agricultural specialist. 

Aside from the material phases of this engineering service, 
a consideration of first importance is that the engineer can be 
helpful in securing for the farmer those conveniences and 
comforts of home life which are now possessed by the city 
dweller. 


MACHINERY. 


Leaving out of consideration the business of truck farming 
and other special branches, it is necessary for the average 
farmer to till a considerable acreage if he is to secure more 
than a bare livelihood for himself and family. This can not 
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be done profitably without the use of the requisite amount 
of suitable machinery. What will be the amount and char- 
acter of machinery required will, of course, vary with the 
conditions. The readiness with which the farmer has grasped 
the possibilities of increased returns by extending his acreage 
and employing necessary machinery has led to the develop- 
ment in the United States of a manufacturing industry that 
is one of the largest in the country. Much of the product 
turned out by this industry is remarkable both for its effect- 
iveness and its low cost to the consumer. As in any other 
industry, however, there is a certain percentage of the 
product that is of an inferior quality, built to sell rather 
than to use, and although it may in some eases be sold at a 
lower price than the well-built apparatus, it is, because of its 
inferiority, exorbitant in cost. Furthermore, a particular 
type of machinery may prove admirably adapted for cer- 
tain operations in a given lecality, but may not prove the 
most desirable for use under different conditions. While 
the types may be approximately the same, there may be cer- 
tain radical differences in design or construction which render 
one machine better for certain conditions than others. To 
cull out the inferior machines and to perform the more diffi- 
cult task of selecting from among the good ones those best 
adapted for any given purposes, requires a knowledge of 
machinery and engineering greater than that usually acquired 
without special training. 

A conerete example of the decision a farmer is called 
upon to make in selecting machinery is shown when one con- 
siders the methods of rating horsepowers. The horsepower 
of a steam engine is stated in terms of the average steam pres- 
sure in the cylinder, the number of revolutions of the engine, 
the length of the stroke, and the piston area, the result being 
expressed as “indicated horsepower.” ‘This method of rating 
does not take into consideration the losses that occur between 
the cylinder and the belt wheel, and consequently a 10-horse- 
power steam engine will not deliver 10 horsepower to the belt 
wheel when running under normal conditions of steam pres- 
sure and speed. On the other hand, the gas engine is rated 
ordinarily in terms of the brake horsepower, which is the 
horsepower delivered to the belt. Owing to the fact, how- 
ever, that a gas engine has one definite speed and definite 
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- horsepower at which it is most economical and which it can 
not exceed to any appreciable extent, it has been the policy 
of some gas-engine manufacturers to underrate the horse- 
power of the engine, thus leaving a margin of safety for over- » 
loading; other manufacturers of gas engines rate the horse- 
power at exactly what the brake test shows; and still others 
overrate the horsepower of the engine. It is therefore very 
difficult to select an engine of the desired capacity from the 
ratings of the manufacturers. Another point that enters 
in to add to the confusion is the fact that a steam engine re- 
sponds very readily to overload conditions and may be called 
upon to perform as high as 50 per cent in excess of its rated 
capacity, while the gas engine does not possess this elasticity 
and can not be relied upon to perform work in excess of its 
norma] horsepower. 

When it comes to the selection of an engine to operate 
certain machines, or the selection of a machine of suitable 
size for an engine already in operation, the confusion be- 
comes still greater, as there is even less uniformity in the 
method of rating horsepower required to operate such ma- 
chines as feed grinders, ensilage cutters, pumps, etc. The - 
figures published are likely to be those obtained either by 
estimation, calculation, or shop test, the latter method, of 
course, being more accurate; but even that does not take 
into consideration the conditions the machine will meet in 
the field. Other factors that the engineer will take into 
consideration in proportioning outfits are those of the prob- 
able losses occurring between the engine and the machine 
operated, such as belt slip, lack of alignment, etc., and the 
likelihood of the engine being called upon to perform for 
a short period work considerably in excess of that normally 
required of it. 

Agricultural machinery has necessarily been developed 
from two standpoints: First, that of the farmer, to keep 
the cost down; second, that of the reputable manufacturer, 
to turn out the most efficient machine possible. These view- 
points are to a certain extent antagonistic; they should be 
reconciled with the one view of producing the most efficient 
machine possible at the lowest consistent price. The rea- 
sonableness of the price should be gauged, not by the first 
cost, but by the return on the investment, which perforce 
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includes the amount of time during which the machinery 
lies idle. In establishing and maintaining such a standard 
the engineer can be of inestimable value through his work 
as a mediator between the farmer and the manufacturer. 
Certain standards may be established for output of the dif- 
ferent machines, and the established price for such ma- 
chines will then be that at which the manufacturer best 
equipped to make them can turn out the necessary number 
to meet the demand. Unless his price can be met by the other 
manufacturers they must either go out of business or rely 
for their trade on the uninformed farmer who by the pur- 
chase of these high-priced machines immediately becomes 
handicapped in his competition with his neighbors. 


ARRANGEMENT OF FARM PLANT. 


The modern manufacturing plant is so located, arranged, 
and constructed that the particular product it manufactures 
progresses from the raw material on through the different 
operations in a regular order. There is no doubling back 
upon itself during its progress, and every effort is made to 
secure convenience and rapidity in the process. No two 
plants, however, will be exactly alike, even though manufac- 
turing the same product, because the factors of site, switch- 
ing facilities, locality, nature of labor available, and source 
of power all enter in to modify the general design. It is 
possible in the case of every farmer so to locate the fields, 
roads, barns, sheds, houses, etc., that the operations on that 
farm will be performed with the maximum efficiency and 
with the least loss of motion. The differences in arrange- 
ment and layout between two farms turning out approxi- 
mately the same product are likely to vary even more than 
in the case of two factories because of the wider probable 
range in natural conditions. This means that even greater 
study must be put on the plant arrangement of the farm than 
of the factory if maximum efficiency is to result. Admirable 
arrangements have been and may be made by men who, 
though not trained in engineering, possess naturally the 
qualifications of competent factory managers. Yet in gen- 
eral it is probable that far more efficient layouts will be made 
if supervised by men trained in factory engineering, who 
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at the same time have learned the local conditions and the 
operations to be performed in each and every case, just as 
they would learn those conditions and processes in the case 
of any factory under their supervision. 

The architectural engineer can bring to the aid of the 
farmer in the construction of farm buildings and structures 
the technical knowledge that will secure maximum space at 
minimum cost, combined with a result at once convenient 
and of pleasing appearance. This latter factor is one that is 
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Fic. 2,—Layout of farm buildings designed to meet certain operations and 
conditions on a particular farm, 
often overlooked, yet, in the opinion of the writer, is a very 
important one. 

Figure 2 shows an actual layout of farm buildings de- 
signed to meet certain definite operations and conditions 
on a particular farm. An analysis of this plan shows the 
location of a house easily accessible to the main highway. 
The house being on the east side of a north-and-south high- 
way, the interior arrangement is so planned that the dis- 
advantage of a western exposure is overcome and the effect 
of a southern exposure is secured. This house is well sepa- 
rated from other farm buildings, but commands a view of 
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all of them and is not so far away as to render the passing 
back and forth unnecessarily arduous. 

A few of the points that are brought out by an inspection 
of this plan in connection with the arrangement of the farm 
buildings and the fields are: 

(1) Vehicles and implements coming from the road go 
direct to the sheds without passing close to the house or 
other buildings, except the horse barn. In coming from the 
fields they may be taken direct to the sheds, and, without any 
doubling back, the horses pass into the stables or into the 
horse lot. 

(2) The horse barn is equally accessible from the imple- 
ment yard, the farm lane, or the horse lot. 

(3) The shop is so located that the operations of horse- 
shoeing or vehicle and implement repairing may be carried 
on either in the shop or immediately adjacent to it, without 
the necessity of bringing the work any appreciable distance 
or of requiring much traveling back and forth. 

(4) The location of the farm office immediately over the 
shop gains all the advantages of a lookout tower, from the 
windows of which the owner or manager may command a 
view of practically the entire farm. It has the further ad- 
vantage that on rainy days when he is most likely to be carry- 
ing on office work the other employees of the farm are prob- 
ably engaged in work in or near the shop, and, therefore, 
come directly under his supervision. 

(5) The location of the cattle barn, which is designed for 
feeding purposes only, is such that it is readily accessible 
from the farm lane, the feed lot, or the fields. 

(6) The corn crib is so located that it serves as a portion 
of the fence for the hog lot, and requires the minimum 
handling of corn from the aaa to the lot. 

(7) The vegetable and flower gardens may be reached 
handily from the house, and yet are entirely distinct from 
other farm activities and well removed from the poultry 
house. 

(8) That provision in this plan has been made for future 
growth is shown by the fact that a site has been set aside 
that will give a convenient location for additional buildings 
to house any of the activities of the farm. 
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(9) The buildings most necessary of access from the 
kitchen are located close to it in convenient order and con- 
nected by a protected passage. At the same time they may 
readily be reached from the other parts of the farm. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF POWER. 


There are to-day on many farms streams that are capable 
of furnishing sufficient power for many of the operations 
of wood sawing, feed grinding, churning, washing, separa- 
tion of milk, etc., as well as: providing sufficient current to 
operate a number of lights and a few small appliances such 
as flatirons, motors for sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
ice-cream freezers, etc. On the other hand, as evidenced by 
the inquiries. coming into the Office of Public Roads and 
_ Rural Engineering, there has been an attempt in many cases 
to make use of or develop the power of streams which are of 
insufficient capacity. In the aggregate, considerable sums 
have been spent in an attempt to develop these insufficient 
supplies. The problem of the development of these powers 
and the question as to whether a particular source of power 
is sufficient to warrant development is one that can be settled 
by the engineer only. 

The arrangement of the farmhouses should provide for 
the greatest utility and at the same time include many of the 
comforts and conveniences in the way of light, ventilation, 
heating, and equipment for expediting cooking and house- 
keeping operations and reducing the drudgery thereof. 
This problem can best be solved by the architect who to his 
technical training has added a knowledge of the conditions 
to be met. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITATION. 


We are accustomed to think of the cool, shaded open well 
and the sparkling spring in some ravine as being the sources 
of drinking water that is far superior to any available to the 
city dweller. Asa matter of fact the well curb may be lower 
than the surrounding ground, and the well may for years 
have been acting as a collector of germs of all kinds until even 
the bucket itself is lined with them. The spring may be and 
many times is merely the outlet of a drain from some field 
badly contaminated by sewage or other refuse, and the water 
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from the spring may be loaded with germs, such as typhoid. 
A person drinking such water may, if the fortunate possessor | 
of a strong constitution and under favorable conditions, 
maintain these germs within his system without fatal or even 
serious effects. It is a fact, however, that the per capita 
prevalence of typhoid and similar diseases is greater in subur- 
ban and rural communities than in the crowded cities, in spite 
of the slums existing in many of the latter. So well estab- 
lished is this fact that it is now not unusual to hear the ex- 
pression “ vacation typhoid,” when speaking of a case exist- 
ing in the fall or winter that is reasonably traceable to con- 
ditions existing in the locality where the patient spent his 
vacation. 

In most localities in the United States it is easily possible 
to secure a reasonably copious supply of pure water, but the 
methods employed in one locality may not d6 in another. The 
constructions to be employed in securing the supply and pre- 
tecting it after it is secured are in the main simple if adapted 
to the conditions. In many cases, through lack of sufficient 
forethought or knowledge on the subject, the source of water 
supply is located-at the most inconvenient point on the farm, 
because of the belief that water can be obtained more readily 
there than at any other point. In many cases such location 
is absolutely unnecessary. The engineer’s knowledge may 

-permit him to study the local information available on the 
subject of ground waters and locate the supply at a point 
which makes it most convenient to all operations of the farm. 

In two typical cases now being worked out by the Office 
of Public Roads and Rural Engineering in adjacent locali- 
ties, the conditions warrant in one case the use of a ram 
operated by the flow from an artesian well; in the other it 
has been decided that a gasoline engine and a deep-well 
pump will prove to be the best solution. In the one case an 
underground pressure tank can be used, located near the 
source of water supply, and furnishing water under pressure 
to all the buildings and feed lots; in the other case it has 
been about decided to use a combined system consisting of a 
pressure tank in the basement of the dwelling and a small 
storage tank located in one of the barns and supplying two 
or three buildings and feed lots. The points that have been 
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considered in determining the type of installation to be em- 
- ployed are the operations carried on, the contour of the 
ground, the location of the water supply, the location of the 
present buildings, which was already fixed, and the probable 
location of additional buildings to be erected as needs arise, 
not neglecting, of course, the amount of money that could 
reasonably be spent on the installation without raising the 
permanent investment beyond a point where returns might be 
expected. 

The engineer may not stop when he has located the source 
of supply and arranged to protect it from contamination; 
his next step is to arrange for the distribution of the water 
to the farmhouse and the other buildings of the plant. 
With a knowledge of plumbing appliances and methods 
possessed by a competent sanitary engineer, the water sup- 
ply can be carried into the house and to various parts about 
the farm at a comparatively low cost. With the system cor- 
rectly installed, the first cost may be saved many times over 
in the operation of the entire plant through reduced labor 
and the consequent increased time for other work, to say 
nothing of the added convenience and pleasure to be derived 
from such an installation. 

Closely connected with the problem of water supply is 
that of sewage disposal. Formerly it was considered that 
but one of two methods was available for the disposal of 
human excreta—that of a community sewer or open privy 
vaults. To-day there are in use several methods lying be- 
tween these two. 

A vault may be used and rendered to a great extent sani- 
tary. Cesspools under certain conditions may be advisable. 
A septic tank with some one of several forms of distribution 
and aeration may be found to fit the needs and be within 
reasonable limits of expenditure. 

Even more than some of the other problems of rural en- 
gineering, that of sewage disposal is one whose solution is 
determined to a great extent by the local conditions. An in- 
stallation that has proven satisfactory in some cases has 
turned out to be a complete or partial failure when applied 
under other circumstances. In order so to design and locate 
a disposal plant that contamination is avoided, not only on 
the premises of the owner but on those of his neighbors, 
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requires the services of a-man who not only has the neces- 
sary scientific training, but who can draw from his own 
experience and from that of others. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


In figuring on the installation of what might be called the 
producing plant of the farm, which includes barns, stables, 
sheds, shops, fields, etc., the element of return on investment 
must be considered. While in the design of such a plant there 
should be an effort made to secure pleasing effects, this is 
not the essential feature, the factor of utility being pre- 
dominant. To build a barn unduly expensive or larger than 
is likely to be needed within a reasonable length of time is 
poor business management. In the design and construction 

of the farmhouse, however, the question of utility alone 
should not be the determining factor. -The first thought 
should be the making of a home. The amount of money to 
be invested in the building of the home should not be deter- 
mined by its relation in size to the balance of the plant, nor 
by the amount that is necessary merely to provide a shelter, 
but the amount to be invested should be that which the 
owner may reasonably afford without financially crippling 
himself too severely. The average city dweller in buying a 
house for a home does not proceed solely on the basis of what 
he can expect to secure in case it 1s ever desirable to place 
the house on the market. He is not likely to consider the pur- 
chase of a home as a financial investment, but as a social one, 
which will enable him to secure for his family the comforts 
and conveniences that he could not secure in a rented house, 
and to have for his family a genuine home, a genuine home 
life. If he is able when the time arrives to dispose of his 
property to financial advantage, well and good; if not, he 
considers, and properly so, that he has made a good invest- 
ment from the social side. 

There is no panacea that will cure the yearning for city 
life evidenced by the country boys and girls of to-day, but 
there are certain conditions which if established will add 
materially to the attractiveness of life in the country, and 
should therefore prevent them from flocking to the cities 
merely to avoid life on the farm. It is not to be expected 
that every person raised on a farm will desire to follow 
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farming as a life work, nor is it necessarily desirable that 
they should do so. Many of the boys will feel a calling to 
one or another of the professions, and it is probable that if 
allowed to follow their bent they will be far more successful 
and contented than if overpersuaded to stay with the farm. 
The problem is not to force the boy or girl to remain on the 
farm, but to assist them in every way in making an intelli- 
gent choice. Their choice can not possibly be intelligent 
unless they are familiar with farm life under its best con- 
ditions. The architect and the engineer can assist in bring- 
ing about these conditions much more rapidly and effectively 
than could possibly be done by persons untrained in these 
professions, however enthusiastically they might work for 
the desired ends. 

It is true that in some cases engineers have failed to pro- 
duce the desired results in connection with farm operations. 
This failure may readily be traced to the fact that the 
attempt was made by engineers who had not become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the conditions and necessities of the 
field in which they were working. The same failures have 
been obtained by others as well as engineers when working 
in any unknown field. In the past it was difficult in many 
cases to secure an engineer who, in addition to his technical 
training, was possessed of the necessary knowledge of farm 
conditions to enable him to apply engineering principles 
thereto. At the present time, however, the demand for men 
of this kind is being met in part by young men who are 
being turned out from land-grant colleges, trained either in 
agricultural engineering courses or in mechanical, civil, or 
electrical engineering courses in which the application of 
engineering principles to farm life has been emphasized. 
This supply of available engineers will undoubtedly increase 
_ for several years to come, and these men will most certainly 
leave an impress on the farming life of this country which 
will tend to raise the standards of living as well as the 
standards of production to an even higher extent than they 
now are. 


SOME OUTSTANDING FACTORS IN PROFITABLE 
FARMING. 


By J. S. CATEs, 


Agriculturist, Office of Farm Management. 


HE principles which underlie profitable farming are not 
unlike those which underlie the profitable conduct of 
any business. The difference is merely in the application. 
The one fundamental principle underlying all successful 
business undertakings is that the cost must be less than the 
’ selling price. In the operation of this principle, agriculture 
is no exception. Farming, however, is such a complex busi- 
ness, and the different enterprises making up the farm unit 
are so intricately related, that it is often well-nigh impos- 
sible to determine the true cost or the true selling price of a 
farm product. However, the-relation of any factor in 
farming to the profits of the farm as a whole, by the study 
of a large group of farms, can be fairly accurately deter- 
mined. This relation of the individual enterprise to the 
profits of the whole is perhaps the best guide to successful 
farming and to an understanding of the principles upon 
which good farm organization is based. 

One of the first and most important factors having to do 
with profitable farming, as in all other lines of business, is 
the size of the Staelin: There are several measures of 
size of a farming enterprise. Perhaps in operations of the 
same general type, the area of the farm furnishes the most 
significant measure of size. Of course, size in acres can not 
be used in comparing a truck farm or a farm of any in- 
tensive type with a general farm. Despite the much-talked- 
of idea of “a little farm well tilled,” actual records from 
thousands of farms covering pretty well the whole United 
States go to show that little farms do not often make big 
profits, and that as a rule the profits from farming vary di- 
rectly with the size of the business. It might, however, be 
pointed out in this connection that the opportunities for 
loss vary also in the same way. 

In a study of the agriculture of Chester County, Pa., 115 
farms of the group of 60 acres and under, averaging 40 
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acres, only 8 per cent made labor incomes* of $1,000 or more, 
and the average for the group of this size was $404. Of the 
group ranging in size from 161 to 893 acres, averaging 2038 
acres, 68 per cent made $1,000 or more, the average for the 
whole group being $1,575. 

In a similar study made in the extensive farm region of 
the upper Mississippi Valley States, the 160-acre farm groups 
gave an income over five times that of the 40-acre group. 
Results closely paralleling these are secured wherever such 
studies are made of comparable types of farming. It is not 
surprising that this is true when we consider some of the 
handicaps under which the small farm is operated. For 
instance, in the group of large general farms in the Chester 
County area, the value of machinery equipment per acre of 
crops was only about one-half that of the small-farm group 
and the crop acres per horse was nearly double, as was also 
the crop acres per man. Furthermore,a small farm israrely 
adequately supplied with equipment to enable the farmer to 
properly do his work. 

A recent study of machinery equipment on over 1,100 
farms in western New York showed that when, for instance, 
a sulky plow was used to cover 15 acres annually the cost 
per day of use for the machine alone was 83 cents. When 
this same plow was used to cover 55 acres annually the cost 
was reduced to 57 cents per day. A grain drill when used 
_to cover 20 acres annually cost per day used, $2.97; when 
used to cover 117 acres annually the cost per day dropped to 
$1.04. A grain binder, when used to cover 15 acres per year, 
cost per day used the surprising sum of $8.15; when used to 
cover 85 acres per year the cost per day used was $2.41. 

Another striking disadvantage of a small farm is that 
the restricted acreage does not permit of a sufficient: diversi- 
fication in the farm enterprises to furnish a good, even, 
all-the-year-round employment of labor. As a result, the 
labor employed by the year is often idle for long periods. 
Whether this labor be hired, or be the services of the farmer 
himself and his family, the results are the same. Rather 


1Labor income: Roughly speaking, what a farmer earns over what the 
money he has tied up in his farm would earn for him if put out at interest. 
Labor income is found by subtracting a fair rate of interest on investment 
from the total annual farm income, which includes all receipts except those 
items which the farm contributes directly to the family living. 
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than be idle for a long period, this labor might well be 
employed in some industry which yields even but slight 
profit. In the larger size farms this factor can easily be 
provided for. The minimum size of a farm for efliciency 
should be such as will furnish opportunity for adequate 
employment for labor, machinery, equipment, and work 
stock. 

Tt is not always possible for a farmer to enlarge his busi- 
ness by investing more capital until it shall have reached 
the optimum size. He can, however, quite often rent addi- 
tional land. In many parts of the United States the figure 
paid for land rental, either in cash or in part of the crops, 
amounts to considerably less than a normal interest. charge. 
A study of three groups of tenant farms located in Indiana, 
Ilinois, and Iowa, showed that the tenants paid on the aver- 
age a rental equivalent to only 3.5 per cent of the value of 
the farm. A farmer with restricted means, therefore, under 
such circumstances need not worry about his inability to 
purchase when he can rent more cheaply than he can own. 

The diversity of enterprises making up the farm unit 
shows an important relation to profit. The successful farm 
usually has from three to five important sources of income. 
There are some extraordinary circumstances under which a 
farmer may find it more profitable to raise only a single 
crop, and even to buy feed to supply his live stock, than to 
engage in diversified farming.. These conditions are excep- 
tional, however, and such a farm is always subject to dis- 
aster through the failure of that single crop, as well as 
through failure of market conditions. And, further, no 
single cropping system offers an opportunity for continu- 
ous employment throughout the year, while with a diversi- 
fied agriculture the leaks caused by idlé seasons can be 
largely overcome. 

Live stock on the farm usually helps greatly in furnishing 
continuous employment. Live stock is primarily a method 
the farmer employs of marketing his produce, and the live- 
stock yield must be equivalent to the market price of the 
feed or a loss is occasioned; but if live stock yields even 
a small margin over current prices of feed, yet the labor em- 
ployed in caring for the stock would be otherwise idle, then 
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the industry becomes highly desirable and contributes to the 
profit of the farm. 

The factor of profitable farming which has probably here- 
tofore received more attention than any other has been 
what might be termed efficiency, that is, the crop yield — 
and production per animal. As a rule, crop yields for a 
community are considerably below what would be the most 
profitable, and production per animal is decidedly below 
what has been shown to be the most profitable. In the case 
of crop yields, however, investigations have shown that 
the biggest yield is not, by any means, always the most 
profitable yield. As a rule, the most profitable yield of 
crops for a community ranges from 15 to 80 per cent above 
the average of the good farmers of that community. If the 
yield rises much above this figure, the profits of the farmer’s 
business are usually found to decrease. It is possible to 
suffer from too big crop yields. Quite a few American 
farmers have reached this point. The optimum yield for 
greatest profit, of course, varies widely with different soils 
and economic conditions. 

Studies of one large group of Pennsylvania farms showed, 
when the yield of crops reached a point about 35 per cent 
above the average for the region, that there was a sharp de- 
crease in profits. The price of products as related to the 
relative costs of yields of different magnitudes seems to be 
the governing factor in determining the most profitable 
yield. Survey studies indicate that very few farmers are 
producing as large crop yields as existing economic condi- 
tions warrant. Farm practice, in the aggregate, always re- 
sponds to changed prices of commodities, but this response 
by the individual farmer, in the majority of cases, is made 
far more slowly than the greatest profit would indicate. 

To illustrate how the yield is determined by prevailing 
price of a product, the case of corn in North Carolina may 
be cited. In the decade previous to the last, the average 
price per bushel of corn in that State was about 55 cents. 
The yield per acre was around 13 bushels. During the past 
decade the price has ranged around 85 cents a bushel, and 
the yield has increased to about 20 bushels per acre. The 
explanation of this probably*lies in the fact that under the 
higher prevailing price it became profitable to use more 
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fertilizer and legumes and give better tillage to the crop than 
under the low scale of prices. No doubt the average yield is 
yet far below what would be the most profitable under exist- 
ing conditions. 

Survey studies have never disclosed, however, a group of 
farms on which the yield per cow had reached a point above 
which profit decreased. There does seem to be a point in 
yield per cow above which increased yield is not accom- 
panied by much further economy of feed. Recent studies 
of feed cost as related to milk yield, made on four farms 
located respectively in Michigan, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
and North Carolina, running for five years and involving 
careful, complete yearly records of 443 cow-years, indicate 
that this point is reached at a yield of between 6,000 and 
7,000 pounds of milk. 


Relation of yield and feed cost, per cow, to feed cost per 100 pounds 
of milk produced. 


Feed cost. 
Average 
Pounds of mill raat oviela Per cow. | Per 100 

(pounds) yearly ? pounds 1 
SMIOUATIGLEIA MCE TE ea it lei capaiaases 16 2,349 $43. 93 $1. 87 
2. LUND Lene as REENE: SeepE ates Sommerer 33 3,648 49. 47 1.36 
MeAOU GO, QOORT ee soe ee ee ee ee cones acca 78 4, 596 55.00 1.20 
PROLOG O00 rh Soice eta ce onsen ens ohio isle deacon 4 111 5,450 59.91 1.10 
GATE RRR: ae ak = Se estar I eras ee Se be as ea 109 6, 445 62. 85 .98 
OOLCO SOO. Cen 2 et oe ES. Te 60 7,514 70. 38 .94 
SO n Ae WOVeie nee secre see nce eect ce ar arce 36 9,049 80. 45 89 


1 From records covering five years made on four farms located respectively in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina. 


The accompanying table and graph (fig. 3), both based on 
these records, show that the cost of feed per 100 pounds of 
milk decreases rapidly up until about 6,000 pounds yield, 
after which the decline in cost is very slight. The lesson 
from this study is that it is of much greater importance to 
increase the milk yield up to between 6,000 and 7,000 pounds 
than it is to attempt to get the yield above this figure, as far 
as the economy of the use of feed is concerned. It is easier 
to increase the quantity of milk when it is low than when 
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it.is high. It is also easier to raise low crop yields than it 
is to raise already high ones. Furthermore, in both cases 
raising a low yield is the most profitable thing to do. In 
dairying, a high standard of production per cow is usually 
the keynote of success. According to the recent Pennsyl- 
vania. study of 289 dairy farms, 48 of these farms showed 
a yield per cow of less than $50. The labor income of these 
farms was 45 per cent below the general average. Twenty- 
eight farmers of the group had incomes per cow of more 
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Fic. 3.—Relation of yield per cow to feed cost of milk. (Chart based om data 
in table on p. 117.) 
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than $120, and their labor income was 75 per cent above the 
average. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous cause of success in farming 
is prompt and fitting change in type of farming in response 
to economic pressure, as indicated by the market price of 
products as related to cost. The American farmers who are 
most successful usually sense the operation of economic 
forces long ahead of their neighbors. A large number of 
farmers change an old-established system only when forced 
by dire necessity. Not only is there the greatest opportunity 
to any individual farmer through quickly modifying his 
organization in response to changed markets, but such read- 
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justment is of great value to the whole community, for such 
action in time becomes corrective of the changed condition 
from which it sprang. Let us assume, for instance, that 
there is a community engaged largely in live-stock produc- 
tion, and that through some cause feed prices advance to 
such a point that there is more money in selling the raw 
product than in feeding. Under such conditions a large 
number of farseeing farmers will quickly curtail their live- 
stock industry and become sellers of raw feed products. 
This, in turn, has a tendency to reduce feed prices and to 
increase the price of live-stock products, thus bringing about 
the old balance. 

The farming business which is of efficient size, and which 
is made up of diverse units, put together in such a way as 
to operate smoothly and well, with full employment of 
both labor and horse and machinery equipment, provided 
supervision is adequate and the enterprises making up the 
farm are selected wisely and are eflicient, complies closely 
with the outstanding factors of profit. 

The ideas concerning successful farming presented in the 
preceding pages can not be put into practice without capital. 
A vast number of American farmers are making their homes 
on impoverished land and are practically without working 
capital. The outstanding factors in profitable farming, in 
such cases, consist in a study of what to do with what they 
already have. The factors of profit must be toned down to 
terms of expediency under existing conditions. 

It is vastly important, from a national welfare standpoint, 
to point out means whereby the now well-to-do farmer can 
increase his earnings. It is absolutely essential to good 
citizenship, however, that the man without capital, living 
on an impoverished farm, be shown the way to make a rea- 
sonable competence sufficient to provide for the education 
of his children. The only opportunity for the farmer 
located on poor land, having no capital, is to substitute his 
time and labor for capital. His first problem is to develop 
soil fertility. The only known, broadly applicable method 
of making poor land rich without extensive capital is 
through legumes and sod crops. Many farmers are not able 
to buy legume seed. In practically all regions, however, 
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some class of legume seed can be home grown, and from the 
very small quantity required to seed say 1 acre, the poor- 
land farmer can, in a short time, be producing enough seed 
to supply his whole needs. He can, in many cases, with 
great profit have a surplus for sale. 

In the Southern States, vetch, crimson clover, cowpeas, 
and soy beans all seed heavily. In the more northern States 
all of these crops, with the exception of crimson clover, do 
well. The question of growing legume seed at home for 
sale and for planting to improve the soil is the big outstand- 
ing opportunity for the poor man on poor land to develop 
a profitable farming system, and this opportunity can not 
be too strongly emphasized. 


POINTERS ON MARKETING WOODLOT PRODUCTS, | 
By Sranitey L. Wore, Forest Examiner, Forest Service. 


MAXIMUM WOODLOT RETURNS. 


same question of securing the greatest cash returns from 
- the woodlot is one of finding the market in which the 
demand for each kind of woodlot product is greatest and 
the price highest. The best available market is not neces- 
sarily the first that presents itself. A farmer, for example, 
might sell his timber to a local sawmill for $10 a thousand 
board feet in the log delivered, unaware that in a near-by 
city there is a veneer mill which will give him $24 a thou- 
sand feet for the same material. Or again, in the same 
woodlot there may be some fine hickory trees. From the 
sawmill man the owner could get for these only the same 
price as for the other timber, because hickory, as lumber, is 
not especially valuable. But if there was a handle factory 
within shipping distance, he could probably sell his hickory 
there for between $20 and $30 a thousand. Or still again, 
there might be some black walnut trees for which a firearms 
manufacturer would pay a very high price, enough appre- 
ciably to raise the profit on the whole transaction. Thus a 
study of the material available will often lead to greater 
profits. (PI. IV, fig. 1.) 


WHAT DOES THE WOODLOT CONTAIN? 


The woodlot owner usually knows what kind of trees he 
has, but he is seldom able to tell offhand how many of each 
kind there are, or how many cords or thousand board feet of 
material can be got out of them. Yet in trying to make a 
sale, the first question he is apt to be asked is, “ How much 
have you?” Unless he has gone over the tract, or had it 
gone over, he is naturally at a loss for definite figures. He 
may have gone over it superficially, and will answer so many 
trees, or perhaps so many of each kind. The manufacturer 
will then most likely say, “ We buy our material measured in 
cords or thousand board feet. How many cords or thousand 
board feet have you?” This time, of course, the owner will 
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be entirely at a loss for an answer, and the chance for a good 
sale may slip by. 

Another thing the owner should know at the start is for 
what purpose his timber is best suited. If it is all of one 
size it may be good for only a single product, such as rail- 
road ties. On the other hand, if there are large trees and 
small trees and medium-size trees, there will be possibly 
the most money in selling each size of tree for a different 
product, the particular one for which it is best adapted. 


White oak will serve as an example. Sound white oak trees 


under 12 inches in diameter should make railroad ties; those 
from 12 to 18 inches, saw logs; and those over 18 inches, 
veneer. (Pl. IV, fig. 2; Pl. VI.) Soundness, of course, 
will have to be taken into account. Defective timber is not 
suitable for products requiring high-grade material. “Cat 
faces” on the trunk near the ground, the result of fire hav- 
ing at some time run through the woods and burnt the bark, 
indicate generally that a tree is hollow or rotten inside. 
White oak trees over 18 inches in diameter that show cat 
faces will probably not yield veneer, but only lumber, and 
perhaps a poor grade of that. 

The first. thing to do, therefore, is to find out how much 
timber of each kind the woodlot contains, what products it 
will yield, and what is its general condition and quality. 
The owner can usually do this himself; if he can, it of 
course means so much money saved. In States having or- 
ganized forest departments the State forester usually gives ~ 
advice on such matters, and may even assign one of his 
assistants to estimate the timber in the woodlot, though 
such an assignment can not be counted upon. If the wood- 
lot is small it will be best to measure each tree separately. 
Diameters should be measured at about 44 feet above the 
ground with calipers made for the purpose. Heights should 
be carefully estimated, or measured with some sort of height 
instrument, to the first large limbs. The data should be 
recorded on a tally sheet (no particular form of sheet is 
required) by species, diameter, and height. When the en- 
tire woodlot has been gone over it will be possible to divide 
the trees into diameter classes; for example, 8 to 12 inches, 
12 to 18 inches, and 18 inches and over. As a general rule, 
trees from 8 to 12 inches in diameter will make ties; those 
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from 12 to 18 inches, poles or piling; and those 18 inches and 
over, lumber or veneer. Knowing the diameter and height, 
the amount of timber in board feet in each tree can be found 
by the use of volume tables. General volume tables are in- 
cluded in Farmers’ Bulletin 715, “ Measuring and Market- 
ing Woodlot Products.” Other tables applicable to certain 
‘individual species may be had from the Forest Service. The 
quantity of cordwood a tract will yield can hardly be esti- 
mated by an inexperienced person, and this is true also of 
such products as pulpwood, tan bark, and the like. Sales of 
such material will usually have to be made on the basis of 
actual cut. 

If the woodlot is large, it will, of course, seldom be possi- 
ble to measure each tree separately. The thing to do in such 
cases is to lay out sample plots of a quarter or half acre 
each, and measure every tree on each plot’in the same way 
as when the whole tract is covered. Then, in order to get 
the average stand on an acre, divide the total stand on all 
the plots by the number of acres in the plots. Multiply this 
by the number of acres in the tract to get the total stand. 
The plots, which ought to include at least 10 per cent of the 
total area, should be laid out not only in the best, but also in 
the poorest and in the medium timber, with the aim of 
securing figures of stand which will be representative of the 
tract as a whole. 

Another method is to measure every tree on parallel strips, 
66 feet wide, running through the tract. Every 660 feet in 
length of such strips comprises an acre. Averaging all the 
acres comprised in the strips, and multiplying by the total 
acreage of the tract, gives the total stand, as in the sample 
plot method. Like the plots, the strips should include at 
least 10 per cent of the woodlot. The strip method is per- 
haps the better of the two, since it makes it certain that the 
poorest as well as the best timber will be taken into account. 

Whatever the method of estimating, proper allowance 
must be made for defective timber. To do this accurately 
requires some experience, but for all practical purposes in 
the woodlot the following method will suffice: Dead trees, 
except those killed by fire or other outside agencies, are apt 
to be very defective, and should be culled. Fire or insect- 
killed timber, if it has not deteriorated, can often be util- 
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ized for the same products as live timber; this can be deter- 
mined only by an examination. The utilization of blight- 
killed chestnut is discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 582, “ Uses 
of Chestnut Timber Killed by the Bark Disease.” Trees 
which are dead in the tops should be heavily culled, and 
those which show defects in the butt should be culled accord- 
ing to the extent of the damage. 

When the tract is exceptionally large, it may pay to em- 
ploy a professional “cruiser” to estimate the-timber, pro- 
vided his services can be secured at a reasonable price. If 
one is employed, however, it is well to remember that he has 
probably been accustomed to estimating timber on a large 
scale, in doing which it is the custom to be conservative, so 
that his estimate of the smaller tract is likely to give a figure 
somewhat less than the actual stand. 


FINDING A BUYER. 


Once a woodlot owner knows the kind, amount, and 
quality of his timber, the next step is to find someone who 
will buy what he has to sell. It is easy enough, of course, 
to get in touch with local wood-using concerns; a personal 
visit will accomplish the purpose. But if the owner de- 
pends altogether upon local industries to take up his product 
he is likely to find his market extremely limited. Some 
products, such as crossties and fuel wood, have to be sold 
locally; it would not pay to transport them far. But other 
products, among them tan bark, can be shipped 150 miles, 
and still others, like walnut timber for gunstocks, can be 
shipped almost any distance. It is often advantageous, 
then, to procure lists of wood-using firms in his county, in 
his State, and even in neighboring States, as a basis for find- 
ing the best market for the different products of his wood- 
lot. The Forest Service has compiled such lists for a num- 
ber of States, and will be glad to tell applicants how they 
can be secured. 

Railroads are the largest purchasers of crossties. Any 
station agent will furnish information concerning specifica- 
tions and the prices paid by his company. Ties should be 
sold, whenever possible, to the nearest railroad, for it is 
usually impracticable to ship them anywhere by rail on. 
account of the high freight rate. Electric railways in cities 
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and towns also use ties, but unless the distance to town is 
short it will not pay to ship them. If such a market is 
available, specifications and prices can be obtained from the 
general offices of the company. Electric interurban lines 
offer the same opportunity for disposing of ties as do the 
steam roads. 

Telegraph and telephone lines are always in the market 
for poles. Most of them have branch offices in towns and 
cities, where prices and specifications can be obtained. If 
not, such information can always be had from the main 
office of the company. Electric power and electric street- 
railway companies also use poles. This offers one of the 
best opportunities for obtaining a good profit from the wood- 
lot, provided the timber is of the right size and quality. 
Pole specifications usually classify the material by 5-foot 
lengths, beginning at 20 feet and running up to 60 feet, with 
a diameter at the top end of 7-inches in the smallest poles 
and correspondingly larger diameters for the longer ones. 
Poles of other sizes are sometimes purchased, however, for 
special purposes. 

Piling is used for tie foundation of quays, wharves, 
retaining walls, bridges, and railroads in swampy country. 
The market is not very extensive, but railroads, large con- 
struction firms, and docking companies purchase consider- 
able quantities. Piling timbers must be straight and long, 
and bring good prices. If there are any pile users in the 
vicinity, it will pay to dispose of some of the material in the 
woodlot for the purpose. Lists of users can be obtained 
from. the Forest Service. Mines are large users of timber, 
and if the woodlot is in a mining district, it would be well to 
look into this market. 

Sawmills, veneer mills, and fruit and vegetable package 
factories offer a market for the particular kinds and quality 
of woods they handle. These industries buy all their mate- 
rial in log form, an advantage to the woodlot owner in that 
he does not have to engage in any manufacturing operation 
himself; all he need do is to cut and deliver his timber 
in the rough at the mill (Pl. IV, fig. 2). Veneer logs must’ 
be of good quality and size, but selected stock brings a high 
price. If there is a veneer mill within shipping distance, 
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the woodlot owner with logs to sell should get in touch with 
it. Slack cooperage, tight cooperage, paper pulp, wood dis 
tillation, tannin extract, excelsior, and handle establishments 
take their raw material in the form of bolts, billets, or cord- 
wood, all measured by the stacked cord (Pls. V, VI, and 
VII). Such products are easily manufactured and handled, 
and the market is usually stable. One or more such industries 
are fairly certain to be located in almost every community; 
lists can be obtained from the Forest Service. Tanning- 
extract plants take the bark of chestnut oak, hemlock, white 
oak, and black oak, and often pay well for it. Bark is meas- 
ured by the cord or ton, a cord of 160 cubic feet weighing 
approximately 1 ton. Furniture and chair factories pay a 
good price for their material, but they require squares or 
other special forms which must be manufactured by the 
woodlot owner. The Forest Service has prepared bulletins 
on the wood-using industries of a number of States, which 
tell the uses to which various woods are put and the quantity 
of each kind used annually for each purpose. They also 
contain directories of wood-using firms arranged according 
to the products they manufacture. A list of these bulletins 
and information as to how to procure them may be had 
upon application to the Forest Service. 

Correspondence with possible buyers is a simple matter. 
They should be told how much and what kind of wood is for 
sale, and asked for information as to specifications and 
prices. To save himself trouble, the woodlot owner should 
ask for prices f. o b. shipping point. If, in reply, the 
manufacturer quotes prices f. o. b, mill, the woodlot owner 
will have to consider the cost of shipping his material. 
Rates can be obtained from the railroad freight agent at the 
nearest station. 


WAYS OF SELLING WOODLOT PRODUCTS, 


The way in which woodlot products are sold may have 
a good deal to do with the profit an owner gets from his 
tract. There are four ways of selling: (1) by scale meas- 
urement of rough produets, using the different log, cord, 
and rick scales; (2) by the piece, for such products as ties 
and poles; (3) by the boundary, for a lump sum; and 
(4) by lumber scale of sawed products. 
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Selling by the log or piece is the simplest method, and the 
one that most farmers are probably in the best position to 
follow. It does not require much technical knowledge of 
sealing and the like, or great attention to details. Ties, 
poles, piling, etc., are always sold by the piece. It is a 
simple method; the important things to know are the differ- 
ent grades of each product and their relative value. Fire 
wood, pulp wood, and excelsior wood are sold either by the 
cord or rick. This, too, is a comparatively simple method 
of marketing, and in small timber it is better than selling 
log scale, on account of the way most log rules underestimate 
the contents of small logs. To be sure of selling profitably 
_by the boundary for a lump sum, the wood-lot owner would 
need to make a very careful estimate of the amount and 
value of his timber. Outside of this, the method gives the 
seller the least trouble of any, unless the buyer should make 
' conditions in regard to the nuntber, kind, and size of trees 
to be cut, in which case a good deal of supervision on the 
part of the owner would be necessary. Taking everything 
into account, sale by scale measurement or by the piece is 
probably better. 

So far as gross returns go, the owner could probably se- 
cure the most by disposing of his material in the form cf 
lumber, or of squares or other special forms demanded by 
the secondary wood-using industries, either sawing out the 
products himself or having the work done by a portable 
mill. This would be complicated, however, by such matters 
as cutting specifications, inspection, seasoning of the prod- 
ucts, and accumulation of waste. The owner would also 
need to know something about grading rules and milling 
methods. On the other hand, he need not make an accurate 
estimate of his standing timber, and he would perhaps be 
able to utilize common and cull logs which he could not haul 
out of the tract at a profit. The lower grades of lumber he 
could use on the farm or dispose of locally. Ordinarily, 
however, manufacturing lumber and special forms would 
not be as advisable as disposing of his products in the rough, 
unless there was a portable sawmill operating in his neigh- 
borhood. In the latter case the production of sawed mate- 
rial might be warranted. The milling could be done by con- 
tract, but the owner should attend to the logging himself. 
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He could turn out shipping lumber or else fill special orders 
from dealers in hickory whiffletree squares, or handle stock, 
oak felloe stock, tight cooperage stock, or car and bridge 
timbers, ash baseball bat or long handle stock, dogwood and 
persimmon shuttle blocks, cedar squares and posts, and 
locust insulator pins. 


PLAN OF UTILIZATION AND COST KEEPING. 


In marketing his woodlot, the owner should have a plan 
to go by and an estimate of the cost of doing the work. It 
ought to be a simple matter to make a working plan. All 
that needs to be shown is how much of each product the 
woodlot contains, to whom each product is to be sold, the ~ 
specifications to which it is to be cut, the price to be received, 
and the cost of cutting and marketing it. With such infor- — 
mation systematically arranged, the owner knows just what 
he intends to do and what profit he ought to make. The 
simplest form of plan is merely a tabular statement of the 
data. Another and perhaps better scheme is to keep the 
data for each class of material on separate cards. This is 
compact and easily referred to. 

To figure the cost of marketing is also a simple matter. If 
the owner does his own cutting and hauling, the cost will 
be merely a charge for teams and for the labor of the 
owner and any helpers he may employ. If a number of 
different products are turned out, it would be well to deter- 
mine the cost of each. With lumber and other sawed stuff, 
milling costs will have to be added. No elaborate method 
of finding costs is necessary. The more simple the method, 
the less will be the chance of error. If the cutting and haul- 
ing are done by an outside party, the contract price will, 
naturally, determine the costs. 


WHEN TO CUT THE TIMBER. 


Unless the products have to be peeled of bark, the best 
time to cut timber in the woodlot is in the winter months. 
This also happens to be the season when other work on the 
farm is slack and the woodlot owner is in the best position 
to get out his material. Hauling is easiest in winter wher- 
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Fig. 1.—A WooDLoT CONTAINING MUCH MERCHANTABLE 
MATERIAL. 


The fallen white-ash log, if marketed, would have brought a good price. 


Fia. 2.—VENEER LoGs BRING GOOD PRICES. 


The best timber in the woodlot can probably be used for this purpose if there is a veneer 
mill within shipping distance. Veneer logs should be sound, of good quality, and at 
least 18 inches in diameter. 


PLATE V. 
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MAKING A HEWED RAILROAD TIE. 


The average woodlot will yield many of these. They bring all the way from 35 to 
75 cents delivered at the nearest railroad right of way. 


PLATE VII. 
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ever there 1s snow on the ground. Winter-cut timber seasons 
slowly and evenly, and by the time the warm weather comes 
is thoroughly air-dried. Round timbers, when cut in warm 
weather and allowed to remain in the woods, are subject to 
attack by insects and fungi. Products which must be peeled, 
such as ties, poles, and tanbark, should be cut in spring, 
when the bark peels most easily. Hardwoods which repro- 
duce by sprouts must be cut in winter if the resultant cop- 
pice growth is to have the best chance to develop into a new 
stand. When such trees are cut in the summer or early fall, 
the sprouts start immediately and are not hardy enough by 
the time winter sets in to stand the cold. Veneer logs which 
must be delivered at the mill in a green condition can be 
cut in any season of the year, provided they are delivered as 
soon as cut; and the same is true of pulpwood and tannin- 
extract wood. 

There are other points in connection with marketing 
woodlot products which might be touched upon, but those 
discussed here are the main ones. The really necessary steps 
are to find what the woodlot contains, and then, through 
the medium of a list of wood-using industries within ship- 
ping distance, to find a purchaser for the various classes of 
timber on the tract, delivering the material in the forms 
called for. If the woodlot owner will devote the same 
thought and care to marketing his timber as he does to 
marketing other farm crops, he will be more than likely to 
find that this necessary part of the farm, which now too often 
brings in no revenue at all, can be put upon a sound paying 
basis. 


STATE WOOD-USING INDUSTRY REPORTS. 


The Forest Service has completed studies of the wood- 
using industries in a number of States, the results of which 
have been printed by the individual States or in lumber trade 
journals. The reports at present available are listed on page 
130, and may be secured from the cooperator whose address 
is given. In ordering those for which there is no charge, 
postage should accompany the application. 
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State. Cooperator. Address. Price. 
Alabama.....- .....| Lumber Trade Journal.........-.----- New Orleans, La...--- $0. 25 
Arkansas....------- Superintendent of Documents, Gov- | Washington, D.C....- - 05 

ernment Printing Office. 
Arkansas saceccs ves Separate Directory of 'Wood-using | New Orleans, La.....- eee 
Plants, Lumber Trade Journal. 
California........... G. M. Homans, State forester......... Sacramento, Cal.......|.-.---- 
Connecticut.......- W. O. Filley, State forester........... New Haven, Conn....|.....-- 
HNTOTICA Sere ewictawiersteci= W. A. McRae, commissioner of agri- | Tallahassee, Fla....-..|.-.---- 
culture. 
Ge0rgiate do. ce- sins Lumber Trade Journal......-..-..-.-- New Orleans, La.....-|.-.---- 
THINOIs saysess oa J.C. Blair, University of Tlinois...... Urbana Wil: sas semss-0=|secsens 
Tnditanaeecss ce a= ae Hardwood Record... 2... scc.c.ccccsece Chicacon lt wees. 2 s)rec- sce 
Maines eensesocee State forest commissioner...-..-...--- Apgusta Mesos eS: e2 
Michicaniccase- eee Public domain commission...........-. ansittg. “Mich 2 coc. haere avs 
. Mississippi.....-.-- Lumber Trade Journal..............-. New Orleans, La.....- 25 
Missoaricc-cc--ee cee St. Louis Lumberman.........--....- St. Louis, Mo........-. -10 
New Hampshire....| E. A. Hirst, State forester.......-..... Concord (NAS. 8 £5 
New Jersey...-.-.-- Alfred Gaskill, State forester.......... Tronton, No dio steer 5. |S tcrae 
NG@Way OLK.. 2 ances State College of Forestry.........-.-..- Syracuse Nay cca-- os | sees oa 
North Carolina.....| M.S. Holmes, State forester........... Chapel Hill, N.C.....]....... 
ODIOREe «ceca he Edmund Secrest, State forester........ Wooster, Ohio: 2. 3.6.42 
Pennsylvania.......| R.S. Conklin, commissioner offorestry | Harrisburg, Pa........|......- 
South Carolina..... E. J. Watson, commissioner of agri- | Columbia, S. C........|...2... 
culture. 
Tennessee....-.---- Southern Lumberman......... katate Nashville, Tenn.......|....... 
TEXAS oe ata bance Lumber Trade Journal................ New Orleans, La...... 25 
Vermonten ote. cece A.F. Hawes, State forester..........-. Burlington, Vt..4--<:<|-..<<. 
VWilvinint eens scee- G. W. Koiner, commissioner of agri- | Richmond, Va........|....... 
culture. 
West Virginia...... H. E.Williams, commissioner of agri- | Charleston, W. Va....|....... 
culture. 
WISCONSIN wee emcee F. B. Moody, State forester........... Madison\"Wiswe.-. cscclco..cs 


The supplies of the wood-using reports for the following 
States are exhausted : 


Idaho. Louisiana. Minnesota. Washington. 
Towa. Maryland. Montana. 


Kentucky, Massachusetts. Oregon. 


HOW HAWAII HELPS HER FARMERS TO MARKET 
THEIR PRODUCE. 


By E. V. Wiucox, States Relations Service. 


RIOR to the establishment of the Territorial market’ 

under the supervision of the Hawaiian Experiment 
Station, the tourists who visited Honolulu had for years com- 
plained of the impossibility of securing any adequate concep- 
tion of the nature and variety of tropical fruits by an inspec- 
tion of the local markets, and of the absence of these fruits on 
the menus of Honolulu hotels. The fruits to be obtained 
on the Honolulu markets included California oranges and 
grapefruit, a poor quality of Chinese banana, poor speci- 
mens of pineapple picked so green that they had neither 


sweetness nor flavor, papayas which might or might not be © © 


fit to eat, occasionally an avocado composed largely of an 
immense seed with a thin layer of pulp around it, a few 
turpentine mangoes, and in the Chinese markets a consid- 
erable variety of the less common tropical fruits. The rea- 
son for the lack of any adequate supply of tropical fruits 
in proper ‘condition on the Honolulu markets was found in 
the total absence among farmers of organization or infor- 
mation regarding the demands of the Honolulu market or 
the methods of grading and shipping the various fruits and 
vegetables. To this reason should be added the traditional 
and well-grounded suspicion that in the event of making 
a shipment of fruit or vegetables to Honolulu the farmer 
might not receive a remittance large enough to pay the 
freight. When one asked why Honolulu markets were not 
properly supplied with tropical products the farmer replied 
that the dealers apparently did not want such produce, or 
at any rate would not pay enough for it to give the farmer a 
profit, while the dealer replied that either the produce in 
question could not be profitably grown in the Territory or 
the farmers were not sufficiently industrious to engage in 
131 
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any special line of agriculture. To understand how such a 
situation arose it is necessary to sketch briefly some of the 
early events. on the island. 

When Capt. Cook discovered the Hawaiian Islands, in 
1778, he found there about 400,000 natives, largely engaged 
in agriculture and fishery and in self-supporting condition. 
With the establishment of a sailing service between Hawaii 
and the mainland, after the advent of the white man, trade 
began to develop with the mainland in agricultural produce. 
‘The forty-niners in search of gold in California received a 
large part of their supplies of potatoes, wheat, beans, etc., 
from Hawaii by means of sailing vessels. With the main- 
land and with oriental countries considerable trade was 
also developed in sandalwood, pulu fiber, candlenut oil (the 
export of which at one time reached a volume of 10,000 
gallons a year), and cotton, especially after the Civil War. 
Moreover, the whaling fleets, which for many years operated 
in Hawaiian waters, offered a large market to Hawaiian 
farmers for miscellaneous farm products. 


CHANGES IN ECONOMIC CONDITIONS SINCE THE ADVENT 
OF THE WHITE MAN. 


The advent of the white man in Hawaii was not an un- 
mixed blessing to the natives. It brought about important 
far-reaching changes in their habits of life and in their 
industries, but these changes were not all to their advantage, 
as is apparent from the diminution of the native population. 
At present, notwithstanding the large influx of Chinese, 
Japanese, Porto Ricans, Portuguese, Spanish, Filipinos, 
Russians, and others, brought in as laborers, and the con- 
siderable numbers of Americans and Europeans who came 
to establish themselves in business, the total population is 
only 200,000, or one-half that present in Capt. Cook’s time, 
while more than half the foodstuffs are imported from the 
mainland and the Orient, and a large proportion of the 
natives have ceased to be farmers. These changes and the 
resulting present condition have been brought about largely 
by changes and disturbances in the marketing conditions for 
local products. The land was gradually taken in large areas 
by corporations for the production of sugar cane, and later 
for plantations of pineapples, sisal, rubber, etc. The trans- 
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portation facilities furnished by sailing vessels, and later 
by steamships,. were quite fully absorbed in carrying sugar 
from the various islands of the group to Honolulu and 
from Honolulu to the mainland. There is a decided ad- 
vantage to the transportation companies in having a large 
return freight from the mainland. The building up of this 
business in return freight from the United States greatly 
checked the development of local farming enterprises by 
reason of the extensive business connections which the trans- 
portation companies had with local dealers. The great de- 
velopment of the sugar industry, therefore, operated to. the 
discouragement of farming. 


UNSATISFACTORY CONDITIONS IN EARLY HOMESTEAD 
COMMUNITIES. 


There have always been in Hawaii men interested in the 
maintenance and prosperity of a local farming population. 
Their efforts have from time to time brought about the 
establishment of homestead communities in different locali- 
ties on the various islands. The underlying idea which gov- 
erned the establishment of these homestead communities was 
not always the development of independent farming but 
rather the attachment of the plantation laborer to the soil 
-by giving him a small tract of land on which to raise 
garden vegetables, a few fruit trees, and possibly some 
poultry, a cow, and a few pigs. The area of homesteads, as 
parceled out in the early days, was about 6 acres and was 
obviously inadequate for the maintenance of the family in 
an independent condition. As a matter of fact, few even of 
these small homesteads were properly farmed. The laborers 
recognized the fact that under existing conditions a living 
could not be made from such a small area. The only culti- 
vation, therefore, which was done on the homesteads was in 
the nature of small garden patches, and this work was done 
by women and children, while the men labored on neighbor- 
ing sugar plantations. In a large percentage of cases the 
homesteads were simply planted to cane under contract with 
the sugar plantations and cane was harvested by the regular 
labor force of the plantation. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A TERRITORIAL MARKET UNDER 
THE SUPERVISION OF THE EXPERIMENT STATION. 


The unsatisfactory conditions in markets for farm produce | 
in Hawaii finally induced the Territorial legislature by joint 
resolution of the session of 1909 to appoint a commission on 
fruit growing and truck farming for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the market conditions and for recommending to 
the legislature a method of, overcoming these difficulties. 
The commission was at once appointed with the writer as 
chairman and a report was submitted in February, 1910, 
recommending the establishment of a Territorial market. It 
had been originally intended that the Territorial market 
should be from the beginning under the supervision of the 
Hawaii experiment station, maintained by this department. 
By a ruling of the Territorial attorney general, however, it 
was decided that the Territorial funds at the disposal of the 
station could not be used for that purpose. A temporary 
arrangement was therefore made whereby the Territorial 
department of immigration, labor, and statistics maintained 
a Territorial market for nearly two years. At the 1913 
session of the Territorial legislature an act was passed plac- 
ing funds at the disposal of the Hawaii experiment station 
to be used in furthering the production and marketing of 
miscellaneous farm products. As a result of this action of , 
the legislature the experiment station established a Terri- 
torial marketing division under its supervision on July 1 
1913. 


b] 


WORK OF THE MARKETING DIVISION OF THE STATION. 


The astonishingly low ebb to which trade in local farm 
produce had fallen was evidenced by the fact that for the 
first four months of its existence the produce received by 
the Territorial market did not reach a total value of $700. 
It required patience and careful managing to establish in 
the minds of local farmers any confidence in the possibility 
of marketing farm produce in Honolulu with a profit to the 
producer. Through conversation with many of the farmers 
it was found that they had all had practically the same 
experience. It was impossible for any one farmer to raise 
enough produce to secure the reduced rates granted by the 
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steamship companies to 5-ton shipments. Moreover, his 
small farm area could not be allotted to different crops in 
such a manner as to bring about a steady supply. The worst 
feature of all from the standpoint of the small farmer was 
that no market information was available in any of the local 
newspapers. The farmer was, therefore, never able, except 
through sheer luck, to send a shipment to a market in which 
a good demand existed. In most instances the market was 
found to be occupied by large shipments just received from 
the mainland. 

The list of difficulties which confronted the farmer in 
Hawaii was not exhausted by the lack of information con- 
cerning the market, high freight rates, competition with 
produce shipped in from the United States and the Orient, 
and the indifference of Honolulu produce dealers. Another 
serious difficulty was furnished by the uneven nature of the 
land, the prevalence of insect pests and fungus diseases, the 
unusual heaviness of the soil, and poor roads leading from 
the somewhat isolated farms to boat landings. In fact the 
whole field of diversified agriculture in Hawaii was, until 
quite recently, neglected by reason of the intense interest in 
the production of sugar. It was therefore obviously neces- 
sary for the Hawaii experiment station to begin at the 
beginning and to help as rapidly as possible to bring about 
conditions which are recognized as fundamental to success- 
ful farming. 

The freight rates on the local interisland steamships were 
high for small shipments, and the charges of commission 
men and other middle men amounted to so much in the 
aggregate that little or no profit was received by the pro- 
ducer, even when his produce reached Honolulu at a time of 
unglutted market. An investigation of the egg industry, 
for example, showed that with eggs retailing in Honolulu 
at 60 cents a dozen, the farmer located at a distance of 80 
miles on the island of Maui netted only 13 to 15 cents a dozen 
for his eggs. With the establishment of the Territorial 
market a decided change in betterment of marketing con- 
ditions took place. The farmers who first took advantage of 
the market were encouraged to increase their production, 
others learned of the opportunities offered by the marketing 
division, and within six months enough of certain kinds of 
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produce was received at the market to maintain a steady 
supply for a slowly increasing number of customers who 
visited the market for their supplies. 

Visits to the various produce dealers in Honolulu brought 
out quite clearly their attitude and the difficulties which 
they had experienced in attempting to depend upon local 
supplies of farm produce. A number of them had had very 
unsatisfactory experiences. After making an arrangement 
with some dairyman for the purpose of handling his butter, 
they were unable to deal satisfactorily with him for the 
reason that he could not maintain a uniform supply and 
sometimes could not secure transportation for his produce 
on the local steamships. The dealers had, therefore, come 
to depend upon shipments from the mainland by regular 
steamers, and had, of course, made arrangements with main- 
land dealers whereby the shipments to Honolulu were regu- 
lated so as to maintain a constant and uniform supply. 

The Hawaiian farmers were therefore confronted with 
the fact that peanuts were imported in large quantities from 
China and Japan, beans from the mainland, corn from Seat- 
tle and Manchuria, oranges, grapefruit, carrots, beets, as- 
paragus, potatoes, and various vegetables, as well as cold- 
storage chickens and turkeys, from California, and onions 
from Texas and Australia. Without any information as to 
the actual condition of the Honolulu market, it was practi- 
cally impossible for the farmer to prevent glutting the mar- 
ket by making a shipment to Honolulu. . 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORGANIZATION AMONG FARMERS. 


In the management of the Territorial marketing division 
it was apparent at once that the fundamental difficulty to be 
overcome was that of the total lack of organization. Rather 
unusual difficulties had to be overcome in starting any system 
of organization among the farming population. There are 
a few communities composed almost exclusively of one 
race, for example, Hawaiian, Portuguese, and, in one or two 
instances, American. Most communities, however, are of 
mixed races, involving Japanese, Chinese, Hawaiian, Ko- 
rean, Filipino, and Portuguese, as well as American. Few 
other races understand the Chinese or Japanese language. 
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Nearly all races in Hawaii speak and understand Hawaiian, 
many of them having better knowledge of Hawaiian than 
of English. The diversity of language and ideas, and, in 
many cases, the sheer impossibility of understanding one 
another readily, made the establishment of cooperative asso- 
ciations among these groups of farmers a slow and difficult 
procedure. Through the medium of pidgin English, how- 
ever, the universal business language of the Orient, and by 
enlisting the interest of representatives of various races, 
quite satisfactory cooperative associations have at last been 
formed in the various farming communities. The simplest 
form is a mere voluntary organization of farmers who pool 
their produce and ship it in common in the name of the 
organization to the Territorial marketing division. Some of 
the more advanced associations have monthly or bimonthly 
meetings and have affiliated women’s organizations. In 
some instances they sell all their produce cooperatively and 
buy a large part of their supplies, building materials, fer- 
tilizers, household utensils, and standard groceries coopera- 
tively. The prevailing idea in nearly all of these coopera- 
tive associations of farmers in Hawaii has been to make a 
study of their immediate local markets their first problem 
and then to organize their farm operations in such a man- 
ner as to ship to Honolulu cooperatively and at opportune 
times all produce not demanded by their immediate local 
market. The chief reason for this arrangement is that prices 
on local markets in the various islands are almost invariably 
higher than in Honolulu. 

One association on the island of Maui is composed exclu- 
sively of American farmers. Their main crop is pineapples. 
They were induced to take up land in this locality by contract 
with the local cannery, which agreed to take their pineapples 
on a sliding-scale system regulated by the sale price of 
canned pineapples. Up to that time no trouble had been 
experienced with such contracts. Before the first crop of 
pineapples in this community matured the price for fresh 
fruit was reduced one-half or more, and the farmers were 
brought face to face with a new emergency. This is merely 
an illustration of the fate which may befall farming commu- 
nities who depend upon the sale of one product under contract 
to a neighboring mill or cannery. A movement was at once 
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started to establish a cooperative cannery for handling the 
fruit of the community, but, in the meantime, it was nec- 
essary to attempt to save the first crop by selling the pine- 
apples fresh to the Territorial marketing division. In an- 
other neighboring community on Maui, composed largely of 
Portuguese and Japanese, corn, beans, cabbage, and poultry 
are the main products for sale. This community buys its 
supplies through a business manager elected by popular 
vote and sells its produce cooperatively through the same 
manager. The association has succeeded in placing its prod- 
ucts advantageously upon the small local markets on the 
island of Maui and is now making large shipments to the 
Territorial marketing division for sale in Honolulu or for 
reshipment to San Francisco. 

Both of these associations are making a thorough study 
of the methods of sorting, grading, holding, packing, and 
shipping their products. The unsatisfactory condition in 
which much of the produce was received by the Territorial 
market in Honolulu showed at once that a special effort must 
be made to give instruction and advice in the matter of 
packing and shipping. Through the extension work of the 
experiment station, a great amount of good has been done 
along this line. The extension men of the experiment sta- 
‘tion have visited the various farming communities with 
sample packing cases and have demonstrated methods of 
wrapping, packing, and kinds of shipping cases which have 
proved to be satisfactory for Hawaiian conditions. These 
were matters to which, for the most part, the Hawaiian 
farmer had given no thought. Extension work on methods 
of packing and shipping is yielding large results among 
these farmers. Considerable experience had already been 
had in shipping fresh pineapples to San Francisco and 
farther inland, and one of the most expert packers in the 
Territory was employed in demonstrating the best. methods 
of sorting end packing this fruit for long shipments. (PI. 
IX.) The methods of packing and shipping butter were 
also carefully studied and instruction given in this matter 
to the butter producers in the neighborhood of Hilo. In 
a number of instances in which the farmers could not be 
made to believe through correspondence that their produce 
was not arriving in good condition they were induced to 
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come to Honolulu in order to see the condition in which 
the produce arrived at the Territorial market. 


. DISTRIBUTION OF MARKET INFORMATION. 


In order to keep the farmers on the different islands in- 
formed as to the prices and demands for various kinds of 
produce in Honolulu, a weekly market letter is prepared, a 
copy being sent to every farmer who ships produce to the 
Territorial market, copies also being furnished to all the 
newspapers of the Territory. This market letter is therefore 
printed in all languages which are spoken in the Territory 
and reaches practically every farmer who has miscellaneous 
produce for sale. 


COLLECTION OF FARM DATA AS TO PROBABLE KINDS 
AND AMOUNTS OF PRODUCE. 

Soon after the establishment of the marketing division an 
active campaign was started to secure advance notification 
and estimates from farmers throughout the Territory as to 
the kinds and amounts of produce which they were likely 
to have in the near future for shipment to Honolulu. A 
card system was devised for the use of all farmers who wish 
to patronize the marketing division. On these cards the 
farmers indicated the number of acres planted to various 
crops, the varieties which they had used, the expected time 
of maturity of the crops, and the expected amount of produce 
as estimated from average yields in their neighborhood. By 
means of other cards the marketing division is furnished, 
about two weeks in advance of shipment, the closest possible 
estimates of the amount of produce and the approximate 
date of shipment. Usually the exact date can be given, for 
the reason that from many ports there is boat connection 
only once a week. This system of mutual exchange of in- 
formation between the marketing division and the con- 
tributing farmers makes it possible to regulate the supply of 
produce so as to hold the trade which is already established 
in Honolulu and tends to prevent the flooding of the market. 


BENEFITS OF THE WORK. 


The beneficial results of the establishment of the Terri- 
torial market are obvious on every hand. The demand for 
local produce in Honolulu has greatly increased as a result 
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of the fact that dealers found that through the Territcrial 
market they could secure a uniform and constant supply for 
their trade. Many local products which were rarely found 
upon the Honolulu market are now supplied in reasonable 
quantities. In the place of cold-storage chickens and turkeys 
the market is supplied with home-grown poultry in good 
condition. The local supply of eggs has not yet equaled the 
demand. The duck industry, which had previously been 
almost exclusively in the hands of the Chinese, has taken 
on an entirely different character. The Chinese raised only 
an inferior breed, which was maintained on ponds and which 
tasted fishy and unsavory. The great demand at present 
is for muscovies, while a large demand has arisen for duck 
eggs, especially those from the Indian Runner breed. 

Until the establishment of the Territorial market, the 
small farmer had almost no market for the few cattle, sheep, 
and pigs which he might be able to raise. All this meat 
is now handled readily and at a profit to the farmer through 
the Territorial market. The market has also made it possible 
to secure in Honolulu a regular supply of limes and Hawai- 
ian seedling oranges. These products had formerly gone to 
waste for the most part. The seedling oranges are a delicious 
fruit, more juicy and of better flavor than the oranges im- 
ported from California. A promising market has also been 
opened for Hawaiian grapefruit, breadfruit, avocados, man- 
goes, papayas, poha, jams, jellies, watermelons, mountain 
apple, and various other fruits and fruit products. 

Before the establishment of the marketing division a large 
part of the corn consumed in the Territory was imported 
from Seattle and Manchuria. The market demand is now 
satisfied largely from growers on the various islands, and 
on account of the regular supply of fresh local corn the use 
of corn for feeding purposes is extending. It is a curious 
fact that corn had been used in Honolulu only for rong 
chickens, and not as a horse and mule feed. 

During the first year of the existence of the Teinitdbral 
market the monthly receipt and sale of farmers’ produce in- 
creased from $85 to $6,000. The total value of the produce 
received and handled during the year was $26,500, at a cost 
of $2,000. The funds originally provided by the Territory 
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for conducting the market were so limited that a charge had 
to be made against the produce for the actual expense of 
handling, the Territorial funds being sufficient only for the 
salaries of the men directly engaged in developing and main- 
taining the market. Arrangements were made by which 
cold storage was provided for berries, butter, meat, and 
other articles on board the island steamships. By an under- 
standing with the company which operates the steamships 
all produce consigned to the Territorial market is accepted 
without prepaying the freight and monthly bills for freight 
are rendered to the superintendent of the market. The 
freight charges against each consignor are deducted from 
the proceeds of his consignment before remittance is made. 
In this way a great saving is effected in the matter of book- 
keeping on the part of the steamship company and the com- 
pany has been willing to grant more favorable rates. A 
large increase in their local business between the different 
islands has awakened sufficient interest on the part of the 
officers of the steamship companies to induce them to pro- 
vide better facilities for the transportation of perishable 
produce. Before the establishment of the market the ships’ 
crews had little experience in handling any perishable prod- 
ucts, the freight being mostly sugar, fertilizers, and live 
stock on the hoof. As a result of the cooperation of the 
officers of the interisland steamships, farm produce has re- 
ceived more attention and more careful handling, with the 
result that it reaches the market in better condition than 
heretofore. 

Simultaneously with this awakening of interest in local 
products on the part of steamship companies there has been 
an increased effort among the farmers themselves to crate 
and pack their produce in a satisfactory manner. Before 
any efforts at practical instruction along this line were put 
forth, the farmers of various races were without any hint as 
to the demands of the market regarding ‘size and character 
of packages. The produce was sent, in bags, loose crates, 
and various unattractive and totally inadequate containers, 
suffering greatly from bruising and heating or fermentation 
en route. While these difficulties have not been entirely 
overcome, great improvement in this regard is noted. 
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The farm produce received at the Territorial market is 
sold chiefly at wholesale to Army posts, hotels, boarding 
houses, hospitals, schools, and other institutions. A number 
of neighborhood groups of householders have been formed 
in various parts of Honolulu and these groups buy cooper- 
atively of the Territoral market through a representative 
appointed by each group. In addition to the wholesale 
trade, a retail business of considerable proportions is done 
at the market. It was hoped in the first place that it might 
be possible to avoid the trouble of carrying on a retail busi- 
ness at the market. It was found necessary, however, to 
yield to the insistent demand of numerous individuals who 
wish to buy fresh local produce on the day of its arrival 
in smaller quantities than are considered in wholesale trade. 
The retail trade has involved particularly the purchase of 
live fowls, pohas, watermelons, and butter. 


OTHER LINES OF FARM BUSINESS ENCOURAGED; PURE- 
BRED STOCK; SEED PRODUCTION. 


In addition to the weekly list of prevailing prices issued 
by the marketing division and furnished to all farmers and 
newspapers, a list of breeders of pure-bred stock has been 
compiled and kept up to date by a card system, so that in- 
quiring purchasers may be referred directly to individuals 
who have pure-bred stock for sale. In this work, as well 
as in the general increase in the use of local products, the 
actual receipts and sales of the marketing division indicate 
only a portion of the effect of the market in increasing the 
utilization of home products. Through the agency of the 
market, many sales and standing orders have been arranged 
which of course do not appear on the books of the Terri- 
torial market. The actual increase in the handling of local 
farm products upon the markets of Honolulu as a result of 
the establishment of the Territorial market is therefore much 
greater than would appear by the sales account of the 
market. Moreover, as already indicated, most of the local 
cooperative associations of farmers devoted their first efforts 
to a study of their immediate local markets and to supply- 
ing the demands of these markets. In some cases it required 
the efforts of a year or more before the local farmers were 
able to supply the demands of their local town markets. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF METHODS OF PACKING AND 
HANDLING. 


The demand for reliable farm and garden seeds of varie- 
ties preferred in the Honolulu market and known to be 
adapted to the Hawaiian climate became so great that the 
marketing division was forced to make an arrangement by 
means of competitive bids for purchasing quantities of such 
seed and selling it to the farmers at cost price. This branch 
of the business in the marketing division has increased rap- 
idly and is generally welcomed as a much-needed relief from 
the unsatisfactory seed markets to which the Hawaiian 
farmer previously had access. A number of Hawaiian farm- 
ers have gone into the business of producing seed for sale, 
and in such instances individual sales of their seed and 
standing orders have been arranged through the marketing 
division. The opportunity for the local production of seed 
seems to be greatest in the case of corn, cowpeas, jack beans, 
pigeon peas, Sudan grass, etc. : 

During the first year much of the time of the working 
force of the marketing division was absorbed in bringing 
about better methods of packing and handling produce, in 
organizing local communities into associations so as to sim- 
plify the inevitably elaborate bookkeeping of cooperative 
business, in furnishing more detailed information to farmers 
as to the quantities of farm produce demanded in Honolulu, 
the varieties preferred, and the seasons when best prices may 
be expected, and in making known to the citizens of Hono- 
lulu the merits of locally grown produce and of the need 
of supporting the Honolulu market in order to encourage 
the establishment of a solid farming population in the Terri- 
tory. Incidentally in connection with this work, it soon be- 
came apparent that certain products could be grown in 
Hawaii in larger quantities than could be consumed in the 
Hawaiian markets. The Bermuda onion crop, although con- 
sumed in large quantities by the permanent population and 
by the Army posts in the neighborhood of Honolulu, over- 
ran all limits of local consumption and had to be shipped to 
the mainland. Satisfactory prices were obtained and no 
difficulty was experienced in shipping onions from Honolulu 
to San Francisco. Similarly with sweet potatoes, which 
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mature at all months of the year in Hawaii, it was found. 
that from May to July, during the off season in San Fran- 
cisco, prices ranging from 4 to 8 cents a pound could be 
obtained in that city. Several shipments of sweet potatoes 
were made during this season with satisfactory results. 
From time to time an active demand for beans was manifest 
on the west coast, and it was found possible for the Terri- 
torial market to arrange, through the various farmers’ co- 
operative associations, for large supplies of dry beans for _ 
shipment to San Francisco. 


BRANCH MARKET IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


The first year’s work of the Territorial market showed 
clearly the necessity of maintaining a branch market in San 
Francisco for handling Hawaiian products. Thus far all 
shipments of produce to San Francisco have been made by 
consignment, but it became evident that the business could 
be much increased by having an agent of the Territorial 
market in San Francisco. Naturally, his interest in the de- 
velopment of the business would be greater than that of the 
commission men, to whom the receipt of shipments of 
Hawaiian produce was merely an incidental matter. <A 
recommendation to this effect was made to the governor 
and the legislature, with the result that at the 1915 session 
of the legislature provision was made for maintaining a 
branch office of the Territorial market in San Francisco. 
Thus the Hawaii marketing division began operations in 
San Francisco July 1, 1915. Its main business thus far has 
been the handling of fresh pineapples. The Hawaiian pine- 
apple canneries had reduced the price of pineapples and — 
offered only $5 to $10 a ton for first-grade pineapples instead 
of $18 to $21, which had previously been the prevailing price. 
Since in Hawaii it costs in different localities from $12 to 
$14 a ton to produce pineapples it was necessary that the 
small growers secure some other outlet for their fruit in 
order to avoid losses.’ It could not be foretold whether the 
old prices would be reestablished after a slump of one year’s 
duration, but an attempt was made to market fresh pine- 
apples in San Francisco in order to relieve the local situ- 
ation. There had been a persistent tradition in Honolulu 
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Fi@. 1.—WHERE THE PINEAPPLES GROW. 


Fia. 2.—GATHERING AND SORTING PINEAPPLES. 
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that pineapples would not stand shipment well to San Fran- 
cisco and that only a few cases a week would be demanded 
by the markets of the west coast. It was found almost imme- 
diately, however, after the establishment of the branch office 
in San Francisco that the difficulty of pineapple marketing 
lay not with losses suffered during shipment nor in securing 
a market for the fruit, but in securing space on the steam- 
_ ships plying between Honolulu and San Francisco. Thus 
far it has not been possible to meet satisfactorily more than 
a small fraction of the orders for Hawaiian pineapples, and 
this failure is due entirely to a lack of transportation 
facilities. It is believed, however, that these facilities will 
be improved in the near future. With the prevalence of 
the fruit fly in Hawaii, unfortunately, no fruit can be 
shipped to San Francisco except pineapples and bananas. 
If, however, adequate transportation facilities for carrying 
these fruits were supplied, the trade in fresh pineapples and 
Chinese bananas and cooking bananas might be expected 
to increase rapidly. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE WORK. 


The substantial recognition of the services of the market- 
ing division to the Hawaiian farmers and to the Territory 
as a whole is shown by the action of the legislature at its 
session in 1915. An appropriation of $14,400 was made for 
a building to be used as headquarters of the marketing divi- 
sion in Honolulu. This building is already nearly com- 
pleted, is conveniently located, both with regard to the 
steamship wharves and the railroad station, as well as to 
the commercial produce houses of Honolulu. The Territorial 
appropriation also carried an item of $7,500 to be used as 
a revolving fund to enable a prompter remittance to the 
farmer. During the first two years of the existence of the 
Territorial market no fund of this sort was available. It 
‘was necessary, therefore, to conduct the business of the 
market absolutely without capital, a rather anomalous pro- 
cedure. The only inconvenience in this system, however, 
was the occasional delay in making remittances to consignors. 
It was obviously necessary to receive payment from sales 
before remittance could be made to consignors. Most of the 
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business was carried on a monthly basis, and since even 
monthly credit was given only to responsible institutions no 
losses were suffered. The possession of a revolving fund, 
however, will make it possible to remit promptly to the pro- 
ducer and thus encourage the individual farmer. 

In addition to the funds already mentioned, the appro- 
priation carried an item of $24,000 for the biennial period, 
or $1,000 a month, for maintenance. This is considered sufli- 
cient for the maintenance of the main market in Honolulu 
and also the branch office in San Francisco. 


RESULTS. 


The substantial results from the establishment of the Ter- 
ritorial market have been far greater than were even antici- 
‘pated by its friends and promoters. Starting with unor- 
ganized and isolated farming communities of different races, 
it has brought these men together to the mutual benefit of 
all concerned. Beginning with a farming population which 
had been originally laborers and totally without information 
as to market requirements for farm products, it has brought 
about a striking improvement in the grading and packing 
of tropical fruits and products to the benefit of the farmer ~ 
and of the consumer in Honolulu and on the mainland. 
Initiating a practical market system among a set of farmers 
who were thoroughly discouraged as to the prospects of 
carrying on general agriculture in Hawaii, it has shown 
that reasonable profits can be derived from diversified agri- 
culture in Hawaii. 


UNPROFITABLE ACRES. 


By J. C. McDowe 1, 
Agriculturist, Office of Farm Management. 


UR farm management investigations show that on 

almost every farm a portion of the area is carried at a 
loss and that on this account a large percentage of farms 
are unprofitable. After deducting a fair rate of interest 
on the investment and allowing that portion of the living 
which is furnished by the farm, including house rent, it 
was found that over 30 per cent of the large number of 
farms studied during the past year had nothing left with 
which to pay for the labor spent upon them. In many 
eases the operator paid something for the privilege of 
working. ; 

We hear many uncomplimentary things said about the 
unprofitable dairy cow, the “boarder,” supported from the 
profits of the remainder of the herd, but on many farms the 
unprofitable cow is not the only boarder. Low-yielding 
acres, like boarder cows, are often fatal to successful farm- 
ing. Our farm survey records show that areas of poorly 
drained, compact, and sour soils, or soils low in humus, 
greatly reduce net profits. Sometimes these records show 
that as much as 30 per cent of the entire farm acreage does 
not produce enough to pay its way. 

One farm in Wisconsin, on which records were recently 
taken, has 40 acres of poorly drained land that in its present 
condition is practically worthless. ‘Twenty-five dollars per 
acre spent in drainage will make this 40-acre tract the equal 
of any in that district, and good land is selling there at $150 
per acre. A small portion of similar Jand on this farm has 
already been tile-drained and is now producing a fair profit 
on each acre so improved. 

The successful business man always tries to weed out all 
unprofitable enterprises and to expand those that pay a 
profit. Unprofitable acres can not always be disposed of as 
readily as boarder cows, but usually they can be improved 
until they become profit bearing. If the income from such 
land can not be increased it is quite possible that the labor 
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spent upon it can be reduced until the income at least pays 
a little more than the cost of labor. 


ITEMIZE BEFORE PURCHASING. 


In buying a farm, unprofitable acres that can not easily 
be made profitable should ordinarily be considered as having 
little or no agricultural value. They may even be a burden 
to their owner, in which case they have a negative value. 
A farmer was about to buy a quarter-section farm in the 
corn belt at $100 per acre. This appeared to him to be a 
very reasonable price for a farm in that region, until a 
careful analysis of the proposition called his attention to the 
large amount of waste land on the farm. Actual measure- 
ments and careful estimates furnished the following data: 


80 acres rich, sandy loam, not stony, not rough, gently 
sloping, well drained; actual value $125 per acre; 


$E20 2080 2 EL Seeee es a Se ee es eee eee $10, 000 
45 acres poor land, sandy, stony, rough, hilly, probably of 
little or no agricultural value; actual value____________ 0 


35 acres poor pasture land, wet land that can be drained, but 
that can not be drained at a profit; actual value $10 per 


acre? $10 X8D= =. = oe eee en anne eee eee 350 
Buildings {2 Set wo Se ee Sed ae ee eee 2, 450 
Sy Ve op a ee ta 12, 800 


$12,800+160=$80. 


These figures gave the farm, including buildings, a value 
of $80 per acre, though a part of it was worth considerably 
more than the average price per acre asked for the farm. 
An itemized study of the farm, acre by acre, and a detailed 
study of fences, buildings, and other improvements, should 
always be made before purchasing. Such investigation 
often calls attention to enough unprofitable acres to stop 
the sale. 


PROFIT INFLUENCED BY NUMBER OF ACRES. 


The size of the business often has much to do toward mak- 
ing the farm profitable. Farm-management records show 
that farms are often either too small or too large for the 
most successful farming. There may be too few as well 
as too many acres. A man may not have enough land or he 
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may be “land poor,” thereby rendering all his acres un- 
profitable. 

About 30 years ago a Wisconsin farmer with a large 
' family was deep in debt. His farm consisted of 120 acres, 
’ half of which was under the plow. The remainder was 
woodland and expensive to clear. For 12 years the farmer 
had not been quite able to meet his interest. To him the 
whole farm consisted of unprofitable acres. He finally de- 
cided that the farm was too small for the most efficient use 
of the labor available. Having an opportunity, he bought . 
an adjoining 80 acres of cleared land, going in debt the full 
amount of the purchase price. From that time on the farm 
was prosperous, and in 10 years the entire farm was paid 
for and enough additional money saved to build a good 
house and barn. During this period there had been no 
great change in prices of farm products. The smaller farm 
had been unprofitable because the overhead expenses were 
too high for so small a business. In this case acres were 
made profitable by increasing their number. 

In the early nineties a North Dakota farmer owned 3 
quarter sections of land. His farm was quite heavily mort- 
gaged and for a number of years he had not been able to 
pay interest in full. His family was small and for most of 
the work he had to depend on hired help. He concluded. 
that under the circumstances he was working, or trying to 
work, too many acres. Finally, he sold a quarter section 
and paid his debts. Seven years later he had $5,000 in the 
bank. Increased prices of farm products during this period 
only account in part for this farmer’s increased prosperity. 
In this case all the acres had been unprofitable largely be- 
cause there were too many of them. 


UNPROFITABLE ACRES DECREASE AVERAGE YIELD. 


A decreased yield per acre in any State may indicate 
poorer methods of farming and less profitable farming. 
Contrary to public opinion, however, it may, and often does, 
indicate exactly the reverse. In districts where commercial 
fertilizers are not used, statistics frequently show that as 
prices go up the average yield per acre goes down. Better 
prices for wheat have caused large areas of wheat to be 
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grown in the drier districts of the Central West on land 
that can not be made to produce large yields per acre. This 
lowers the average yield of wheat) in these States at the 
very time that the farmers are improving their methods in 
order to have more wheat to sell at the higher price. In this 
way increased prices often lower the average yield of farm 
crops over considerable areas by bringing what were form- 
erly unprofitable acres under successful cultivation. 

The extensions of agriculture into regions that formerly 
could not be farmed at a profit may be due to a variety of 
causes, among which may be mentioned higher prices, better 
cultural methods, more efficient machinery, and immigration 
due to a general increase of population. All these factors 
combined to push both the corn belt and the wheat belt farther 
and farther west, thus developing large areas of land that had 
previously been considered worthless. The decreased aver- 
age yield of corn per acre in some of our Western States is 
perhaps due more to increased acreage than to depletion of 
soil fertility. In the following table it will be noted that 
for Kansas and Nebraska there seems to be a direct relation 
between large acreage and low yield per acre. 


Yield of corn as related to acreage. 


Kansas, Nebraska. 

Years, Average | Average| Average | Average 
annual yield annual yield 

acreage. | peracre.| acreage. | per acre. 

Bushels. Bushels. 
1871-1880......... 1, 940, 037 33.7 822, 209 35.7 
1881-1890. .......- 4,997,125 27.6 | 3,309,961 31.5 
1891-1900. ........ 7,357, 234 21.9] 6,636,385 26. 4 
1901-1910......... 7, 298, 172 22.1 | 7,642,217 26.1 

[ 


In this table it will be noted that average yields go down 
as the acreage increases, and that when the acreage becomes 
practically constant the yields do the same. The acreage 
for the 10-year period 1901-1910 is practically the same as 
it was for the preceding 10 years and the yield is approxi- 
mately the same for both of these 10-year periods. Other 
causes, such as variation in seasons, greatly influence the 
average yield of crops, but in this table the effect of climatic 
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conditions for any particular year is minimized by taking 
10-year averages. Sometimes our farming methods are 
criticized on the ground that they have decreased the yields 
by robbing the soil, when, as a matter of fact, the decreased 
average yield may be due in part to the bringing of less pro- 
ductive land under cultivation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNIMPROVED LAND. 


The Government irrigation projects have brought under 
successful cultivation millions of acres of arid land by ap- 
plying water to acres that formerly were unprofitable. 
There are still large areas to be improved in the same way. 
The drainage of the immense swamp areas is also reclaiming 
many acres that are not only unprofitable but that are often 
a menace to health and a hindrance to travel and trans- 
portation. The clearing of the cut-over districts and the 
improvement of methods used in dry-farming are also doing 
much to make unprofitable acres profitable. However, irri- 
gation, drainage, land clearing, and dry-farming include so 
much that is foreign to our subject that they permit only of 
brief mention here. 


NONPRODUCING ACRES INCREASED BY LAND 
SPECULATION. 


The cut-over districts of northern Michigan, northern 
Wisconsin, and northern Minnesota contain more than 
30,000,000 acres of undeveloped land. Some of this pro- 
duces enough timber or furnishes enough pasture to pay its 
way, but by far the larger part of this vast area must be 
classed as unprofitable. Quite a percentage of the best of 
the undeveloped land is now owned by land speculators and 
some of it is held at prices that make its successful develop- 
ment at present financially impossible. Similar conditions 
prevail in many parts of the West Central and Western 
States. (PI. X.) : 

A report on file in the Office of Farm Management tells 
of.delayed agricultural development along a certain rail- 
road in a Western State. For a long distance the railroad 
traverses a belt of level and fertile but undeveloped prairie 
jand. Less desirable land at a distance of 8 to 10 miles 
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back from the railroad is quite well developed and pro- 
ducing fair crops. At first it seems very strange that the 
most fertile and best located land should be the slowest to 
develop. Further investigation disclosed the fact that the 
undeveloped land was owned by speculators and held at 
prices that made its development practically prohibitive. 
In a more limited way these conditions are found in all the 
new agricultural sections. Land speculators have not only 
greatly inflated the prices of land, but they are to-day hold- 
ing a tremendous area out of production altogether. The 
unearned increment may eventually enrich the present 
owners, but to the general public these acres are all unprofit- 
able. How to discourage excessive land speculation is a 
problem that is now puzzling many of the wisest men in our 
legislative assemblies. The solution of this problem would 
materially decrease one source of unprofitable acres in this 
country. 

In the suburbs of nearly every city there is a considerable 
area of rich agricultural land that has been cut up into city 
lots and sold at prices that prevent its profitable use for 
agricultural purposes. Such land is held. for speculation 
and for many years it may serve no useful purpose what- 
ever. (PI. XI.) In fact, these vacant lots are often badly 
kept, unsightly, and a menace to the health of the com- 
munity. It would undoubtedly have been better if this land 
could have been left in farms until such time as it may be 
needed for building purposes. The area of each lot is small, . 
but the total area of such unprofitable land is very great. 

How to prevent this misuse and waste of good agricul- 
tural land that is so well located is not an easy problem. 
Vacant city lots are being used to encourage vegetable 
gardening in connection with boys’ and girls’ club work. 
This undertaking is meeting with some success, but by far 
the greater part of such land can never be used in this way. 

We hear much comment about the great profits that are 
sometimes made by holding idle land for rise in price. The 
cost of holding this land is usually overlooked. Taxes and 
a fair rate of interest on the investment take a big slice of 
the unearned increment, and often unimproved city prop- 
erty is actually held at a loss. Not infrequently the present 
owners and possibly the general public would have been the 
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PLATE X. 


Fic. 1.—HARDWooD STUMP LAND. GooD SOIL, COMPARATIVELY EASY TO CLEAR 
AND MAKE PROFITABLE. 


Fia. 2.—PINE AND HARDWOOD Stump LAND. SOIL OF FAIR QUALITY, QUITE 
DIFFICULT TO CLEAR AND MAKE PROFITABLE. 
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Fig. 1.—A VACANT City Lot EARLY IN THE SPRING OF 1914, 


Fia. 2.—SAME Lot, August 15, 1914, AFTER IT HAD BEEN TRANSFORMED 
INTO A SPOT OF BEAUTY AND UTILITY. 


Photographs by States Relations Service, 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. 
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Fig. 1.—FiR AND CEDAR STUMP LAND. GooD SolL BUT VERY EXPENSIVE TO CLEAR. 


Fia. 2.—STONY LAND. VERY HARD TO CLEAR AND Not WorTH MUCH WHEN 
CLEARED. 
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Fia.. 1.—‘‘ UNPROFITABLE ACRES” ON A MASSACHUSETTS FARM IN THE SPRING 
OF 1914. 


Fig. 2.—SAmMe LAND, LATE SUMMER OF SAME YEAR, 
Photographs by States Relations Service, Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. 
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gainers if unused suburban lots had been left in farms. In 
dividing rich agricultural land into city lots the desire 
to get something for nothing has added materially to the 
total number of unprofitable acres. 


IMPROVEMENT DEPENDS ON DEMAND. 


A considerable percentage of our unprofitable land doubt- 
less never can be brought under successful cultivation by 
any methods now known. (Pl. XII.) It is also true that 
the sudden advancement of all our arable land to a point 
where each farm would become 100 per cent efficient might 
seriously affect the business side of farming by lowering the 
prices of agricultural products. Yet as population increases 
all classes of people will undoubtedly. be benefited if the 
rapidly rising price of farm.products can be met at least in 
part by setting idle acres to work and by making unprofit- 
able acres yield a satisfactory income. (PI. XIII.) 

To meet the growing demand for farm products we must 
farm more acres or make each acre produce more. Land 
not now in farms should be made into farms, and unim- 
proved land now in farms should be improved, only in so 
far as this can be done profitably. 


UTILIZATION OF UNPROFITABLE ACRES. 


To what extent and at what rate we should attempt to 
decrease the number of unprofitable acres depends largely 
on the increased demand for agricultural products. The law 
of diminishing returns prevents the reclamation of waste 
land until the rising prices or cheaper methods of production 
make such action practicable. Frequently it pays better to 
spend time and money in the further improvement of acres 
that are now profitable rather than in the reclamation of 
less desirable land. 

Much money and valuable time is lost each year in almost 
every locality in the attempt to put unprofitable acres on a 
paying basis. Lack of satisfactory agricultural credit forces 
many a deserving family to waste time in trying to get a 
start on acres that moneyed men pass by. Misleading adver- 
tisements and inflated magazine articles have lured many a 
family to give up a comfortable living in the city to drag 
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out a miserable existence in toil and worry on worthless land. 
Lack of knowledge of the business side of farming is largely 
responsible for loss in the management of unprofitable acres. 
The problem of how to prevent a waste of money, time, and 
energy in the attempt to develop worthless land is worthy 
of careful study. At best such waste can only partially be 
prevented. The pity of it is that so much of this loss falls 
on those who can least afford to lose. 

Every farmer who owns unprofitable land should make a 
detailed examination of his farm, acre by acre, to detect all 
unprofitable areas. Next, he should determine the approxi- 
mate cost of making each acre pay its way. Such study 
will disclose what and how much is needed in the way of 
manure, commercial fertilizer, drainage, or other prepara- 
tion, to produce satisfactory crop yields. This analytical 
study of each portion of the farm will sometimes call atten- 
tion to many acres that can not be cultivated profitably. It 
is better to leave such land in permanent pasture, or even 
to let it he idle, than to work it at a loss. The farm not 
only furnishes a home, but it is a place of business. As such, 
each enterprise and acre should receive individual attention, 
and, so far as practicable, the entire farm should be placed 
on a paying basis. 


3 SHIPPING FISH THREE THOUSAND MILES TO 
MARKET. 


By E. D. Crarx, Bureau of Chemistry. 


J Nregetie of pounds of halibut and salmon are shipped 
each year across the United States from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic coast. Few of the persons who help to 
consume this vast supply realize that the fish has come 
overland. They imagine that its freshness is due to their 
own proximity to the ocean and believe that if they were so 
unfortunate as to live far inland good sea food would be 
unattainable. 

As a matter of fact, it is the Pacific, not the Atlantic, 
which now furnishes the bulk of the-salmon and halibut 
consumed in the country. For various reasons the Atlantic 
catches have diminished to such an extent in recent years 
that the supply from this source would be quite insufficient 
to supply even the large cities along the coast itself. On 
the other hand, the catches in the Pacific are enormous. 
The fisheries of Alaska alone yield annually products that 
are valued at two or three times the $7,000,000 paid to Rus- 
sia in 1867 for the Territory, and the annual output of the 
Pacific salmon canneries is valued at $30,000,000. Sixty 
million pounds of fresh halibut alone were shipped east 
last year. 

Refrigerator cars and artificial freezing have made pos- 
sible the development of an industry which now regularly 
supplies even New England, the traditional home of Ameri- 
can fishing, with fresh fish from the far West. At first 
the Pacific fishermen canned their salmon and sold what 
they could of their halibut to the local markets. The latter, 
however, could not begin to make away with all that the 
ocean offered. There were more fish than people to eat 
them and it was not until the possibility of sending them 
across the continent had been demonstrated that the Pacific 
fisheries became really profitable. 

To-day fast express trains carry carloads of fresh salmon 
and halibut from the Pacific to the Atlantic in from 5 to 7 
days. Packed carefully in ice from the time they leave the 
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waters of the northern Pacific to the moment they are de- 
livered to the consumer, these fish when they appear upon 
the table are practically indistinguishable in flavor and ap- 
pearance from those that have been caught a few hours’ sail 
away. From 20,000 to 24,000 pounds of fish are hauled in 
each car, so that the value of the shipment is sufficient to 
justify, from a business point of view, the care that is indis- 
pensable if it is to reach the market in good condition. 

Though halibut and salmon are frequently shipped in the 
same cars, they are usually packed somewhat differently. 
When the halibut boats reach the docks, the fish are swung 
out of the hold in large rope nets caught up by the four 
corners. These nets are swung over to the “ heading tables” 
and the fish dumped out. There they are decapitated, the 
operators hooking each fish with the left hand and slicing 
off the heads with a large knife held in the right hand. 

The headless fish, which have already been cleaned on 
board ship, are then packed in large boxes, the bottoms of 
which are covered with layers of cracked ice. More ice is 
placed upon the fish before the boxes are nailed down. 
From 350 to 450 pounds are packed in each box. 

Salmon, on the other hand, are brought to the shippers in 
smaller lots and they are packed in smaller and flatter boxes 
than the halibut. Before packing, moreover, the fish are 
gone over very carefully and any defect, such as soft flesh 
or lack of brightness, results in their rejection (Pl. XIV, 
fig. 1). Shipments for the Atlantic coast are usually packed 
undressed; other fish are cleaned first. 

As soon as they are filled, both salmon and halibut boxes 
are stored away in the refrigerator express cars waiting for 
them on the docks. These cars have already been thor- 
oughly cooled by the icé in their bunkers and more ice is 
thrown over the boxes before the car is closed for its 
journey: The temperature in the interior is thus reduced to 
a point so low that comparatively little of the ice melts on 
the road, but icing stations are distributed along the route 
and the supply in the car is renewed from time to time. 

Although these methods have succeeded in making prac- 
tically the entire country an accessible market for Pacific 
fish, the supply is so great at certain seasons of the year 
that it has become necessary to devise other means to pre- 
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Fic. 1.—GLIMPSE OF PROCESS OF UNLOADING, CULLING, AND WEIGHING PACIFIC 
SALMON. 


Fic. 2.— SLING” FULL OF HALIBUT BEING LIFTED OUT OF THE 
HoLp oF A BOAT AT SEATTLE. 


PLATE XV. 
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Fic. 1.—TAKING A LARGE CHINOOK SALMON FROM A SEINE IN THE COLUMBIA 
RIVER. 


Fia. 2.-HORSE SEINE ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER BEING EMPTIED OF SALMON. 
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vent a large part of the yield from going to waste. Accord- 
ingly, great quantities of both salmon and halibut are now 
frozen and kept in cold storage to be marketed during the 
winter, when fresh fish of these species are not available. 
(See Pl. XV.) 

In preparing fish for the freezer the first step is to wash 
off all blood and slime. This is never done with fish shipped 
in ice, because the slime has been found to assist materially 
in excluding the air and consequently in keeping the fish in 
good condition. With frozen stock, however, the protective 
covering of slime is not desirable, its purpose being better 
served by a thin glaze of ice. 

From 12 to 24 hours in the “sharp freezer,” where the 
fish rest on brine pipes in a temperature of zero or less, turns 
the salmon and halibut into a substance that is almost as 
hard as stone. To store them in this condition, however, 
would result in their gradually turning white through loss | 
of moisture; while the action of the air would cause dete- 
rioration and change in flavor. To prevent this the fish are 
dipped several times in water in a room so cold that a thin 
film of ice forms around them, sealing them hermetically 
and permanently. Thereafter, if kept at a temperature 
below freezing, the fish remain for months unchanged in 
appearance or flavor. 

The instant they are permitted to thaw, however, dete- 
rioration begins. It is, therefore, much to be regretted that 
the popular prejudice against cold-storage products in gen- 
eral, and frozen fish in particular, tempts many retailers to 
thaw out their stock and dispose of it to customers as fresh 
fish. Although it is true, of course, that fresh stock always 
brings a higher price than frozen, it is probable that the con- 
sumer’s prejudice, which not infrequently keeps him from 
buying frozen fish at any price, is more responsible for 
this practice than the dealer’s desire to obtain a little extra 
money by selling goods under false pretenses. Furthermore, 
the dealer buys his own supplies of frozen fish at prices 
which fluctuate widely. He is, however, prevented by the 
existing prejudice from reflecting to any great extent these 
fluctuations in the prices at which he sells and he is thus un- 
able to stimulate in this way the demand for his goods. As 
a matter of fact, both practical experience and scientific re- 
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search have shown that fish frozen in the manner deseribed 
retains its flavor and its food value for a long time. There 
is no reason why anyone should hesitate to eat it and a 
more general consumption would be profitable to fisherman, 
dealer, and consumer alike. 

At present the annual demand for frozen fish amounts 
to about 13,000,000 pounds of salmon and steelhead trout, 
popularly classed with salmon, and 20,009,000 pounds of 
halibut. Early in the-season, when the salmon and trout 
are still outside of the large rivers and have to be caught by 
trawling, practically all of the catch is marketed fresh. 
After the fish have gone up the rivers to spawn, however, 
seines (Pl. XVI, figs. 1 and 2), gill nets, revolving fish 
wheels, and traps of many kinds furnish such large yields 
that the bulk of the sea harvest is either canned or frozen 
for consumption in the winter, when no fresh salmen are 
available. 

Halibut, on the other hand, is always caught by trawling, 
beth sailboats and steamers being employed in the industry, 
though steam is coming more and more into favor. The 
growth of the business and the migratory habits of the fish 
have resulted in a constant search for new halibut banks, 
which is now carried on as far northward as Kodiak Island 
and as far to the south as the Oregon coast. 

The actual fishing is done from small dories, a number of 
which are carried by each parent vessel. These dories, each 
about 20 feet long, have a crew of two men. The trawl, or 
fishing gear, consists of hundreds of hooks on.long lines, 
which, if connected together, would sometimes attain a 
length of several miles. This is baited with herring, squid, 
etc., and dropped overboard. On populous banks the hali- 
but bite readily and the dory’s crew is kept busy hauling in 
the lines. When the net in the bottom of the dory is filled 
to its capacity, the parent vessel is signaled to come along- 
side and take off the catch (Pl. XIV, fig. 2). Once on board 
the larger boat, the fish are cleaned immediately and their 
bodies filled with ice and stored in an ice-chilled hold until 
the cruise is over. 


ANIMAL DISEASE AND OUR FOOD SUPPLY. 
By Epwarp B. MircHett. 


(Prepared under the direction of Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry.) 


OOT-AND-MOUTH disease was discovered in the 
United States in October, 1914. Between that time 
and November 1, 1915, when it existed only in a small area 
in Illinois, its suppression cost the lives of 168,158 animals, 
valued at approximately $5,676,000. This loss created con- 
sternation. The attention of the entire country was attracted 
to it and in several quarters the fear was expressed that 
the elimination of the disease by the slaughter of the exposed 
herds would lead to a serious shortage in the meat supply. 
As a matter of fact, less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of 
the total number of the cattle, sheep, and swine on the farms 
of the country were killed in this way. That is to say, less 
than one meat animal out of every thousand was slaughtered 
to save the rest. The money that the country paid to rid 
itself of an exceptionally costly outbreak was less than 3 
per cent of the annual tax that other animal diseases levy 
upon it. 

‘If we should be compelled, on account of the foot-and- 
mouth disease, to throw away year after year the meat, the 
milk, and the hides of from 150,000 to 200,000 animals, it 
would, with justice, be regarded as a serious blow to the pros- 
perity of the country. We are, however, throwing away so 
much more than this that, in comparison, the additional and 
unusual loss from the foot-and-mouth disease is insignificant. 

It is impossible to state with exactitude even the direct 
losses from animal diseases, but it is estimated that they 
amount to $212,000,000 a year. The indirect losses defy all 
calculation. It is certain, however, that by discouraging the 
industry of stock raising they not only hinder the develop- 
ment of sound agriculture but materially increase the cost of 
living for both the rural and the urban population. 
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The variety of maladies which afflict animals is, of course, 
almost as great as that to which mankind is subject; the 
number of diseases which are sufficiently widespread to be 
matters of economic importance is, however, comparatively 
limited. In the annual report of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, they, and the 
losses ascribed to each, are listed as follows: 


Hog cholera! 225s. ea ee ens $75, 000, 000 
Texas fever and cattle! ticks__ = =a == 40, 000, 000 
Tuberculosis 23). es = eee ae ee 25, 000, 000 
Contazious abortion — - ==) 2 ee 20, 000, 000 
BIge@ Se sos eee DE a ee 6, 000, 000 
RTC ET Che ee en ee een 1, 500, 000 
Scabies of sheep and cattle________________ 4, 600, 000 
Glanters Sess si >. aes ee eee 5, 000, 000 
Other: live-stoek- diseases. 2252 se ease 22, 000, 000 
Parasites... ts 3.82 ies eile ee ee See 5, 000, 000 
Poultry diseases__--_______ PES ee 8, 750, 000 


In the case of a number of these diseases the means of 
control have already been discovered and total eradication 
waits only upon the realization by the people of the 
efficacy and economy of the measures which science recom- 
mends. This is particularly true of the cattle tick, the 
cause of splenetic or Texas fever, and a parasite that, di- 
rectly and indirectly, is responsible for far greater losses 
than the $40,000,000 charged against it in the table indicate. 
In 1906 an area of 741,515 square miles in the South was 
under Federal quarantine because of this pest. From this 
area no cattle could be shipped unless they had been pre- 
viously dipped in arsenical baths under Federal supervision 
or were sent for immediate slaughter in special cars to 
special markets, where they were handled and disposed of 
apart from other stock and brought their owners from one- 
half cent to a cent a pound less than clean cattle. To-day 
the quarantined area is only 465,733 square miles—less than 
two-thirds of what it was—and additional territory is being 
released each year. The complete extinction of the tick is 
only a question of time and determination on the part of 
those concerned. (See Pl. XVII.) 

This progress has been made possible by the systematic 
dipping of herds in arsenical baths, the value of which was 
ascertained only comparatively recently. It was not, indeed, 
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The complete extinction of the tick is only a question of time. 
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Fia. 1.—THE CONQUEST OF CATTLE SCABIES. 


The area within the heavy lines was under quarantine in 1905. To-day all that is left 
of this quarantine is the shaded portion in Texas. 
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Fia. 2.—THE VANISHING SHEEP SCABIES. 


In 1903 all the territory within the black lines was quarantined for this disease. The 
quarantine has now been reduced to the shaded areas. 
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until field experiments by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in 1889 and 1890 had demonstrated that the tick played an 
essential part in the dissemination of splenetic or Texas 
fever that the true importance of the insect was realized 
and scientists began to attack with vigor the economic prob- 
lem that it presented. The experiments referred to are 
especially noteworthy, not only because of the impetus which 
_ they gave to the war upon the tick, but because they were 
the first to demonstrate that certain diseases can be conveyed 
to one victim from another only through the intervention of 
- some animal or insect, acting as an intermediary host. The 
public has since been familiarized with this principle 
through the subsequent discovery that mosquitoes spread 
malaria and yellow fever and rats the bubonic plague. It 
is common knowledge that in the case of yellow fever the 
practical application of this knowledge has made possible 
the digging of the Panama*Canal without the appalling 
sacrifice of human life which would otherwise have been 
inevitable. 

The evil that the tick does is, however, by no means con- 
fined to the spread of splenetic fever. In the course of the 
many years that it has flourished in the South, cattle have 
been developed which are to a great extent immune to the 
fever. They suffer from the tick, however, in a multitude 
- of other ways. Ticks swarm upon immune cattle as freely 
as upon nonimmune, and though they do not give them fever 
they suck the blood that should go to the making of beef 
and milk. The fact that “ticky” beef cattle sell for less 
per pound than tick-free cattle has already been pointed 
out. They also weigh less. Furthermore, because of the 
danger of fever, it is impracticable to import purebred stock 
from tick-free sections in order to grade up the herds. In 
short, a ticky steer is too often a scrawny, unprofitable scrub, 
whose owner can scarcely be expected to compete with cattle 
raisers elsewhere. The dairyman is in no better position. 
Experiments have shown that the milk production of a herd 
infested with ticks is from 18 to 40 per cent below what it 
should be, the exact percentage, of course, depending upon 
the degree of infestation. The value of the hides is also 
materially reduced by the punctures made by the ticks in 
their search for blood. 
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To offset these and similar facts there is nothing but the — 
trifling cost and trouble of systematic dipping. In several 
counties in Alabama which were freed from quarantine on 
December 1, 1915, it was found that the cost of eradication 
to the county had ranged from 18 to 50 cents per head of 
cattle. The increased value of each animal is greatly in 
excess of this modest sum, one inquiry into this point having 
resulted in an estimated average increase of $9.76 per head. 

The benefits to the South, and indeed to the entire coun- 
try, of tick eradication are not, however, to be measured 
by the increased value of a few hundred thousand cattle. 
Tre need for diversification has long been apparent in the 
South, but diversification in agriculture rests, to an im- 
portant extent, upon profitable live stock. With the tick the 
raising of live stock is not an attractive enterprise; without 
the tick there is no reason why the cattle industry in the 
South should not attain a magnitude which will utterly 
dwarf its present proportions. Because of its vital effect 
upon the prosperity of the whole Nation, and in particular 
upon the meat supply, tick eradication is not a matter that 
should be—or that, in fact, is being—left to one section to 
deal with. State and Nation are cooperating with the in- 
dividual counties in driving out the pest. Last year was 
the most successful one in the history of the work, and there 
is every reason for confidence that the country will soon be 
freed from this incubus of long standing. 

Like the tick, the mite that is the cause of the disease 
variously known as scabies, range itch, cattle itch, and 
mange is being successfully attacked by dipping infested 
stock in solutions that destroy the parasites but do not in- 
jure the animals. The work of eliminating this mite has, 
however, been brought nearer completion than in the case of 
the tick. Of the 1,269,844 square miles placed under quaran- 
tine for scabies of cattle on June 1, 1905, there now remain 
less than 20,000, located in the northwestern corner of Texas. 
(Pl. XVIII, fig. 1.) Although there is no doubt that this 
comparatively small area will be cleaned before long, there 
will still be need of rigid inspection of cattle at market 
centers in order to prevent the spread of sporadic outbreaks. 

Scabies is a contagious disease conveyed by either direct 
or indirect contact with infested animals. The parasite that 
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causes the disease in its common form lives on the surface 
of the skin and its biting leads to great irritation and itch- 
ing. It also multiplies with astonishing rapidity, so that an 
extraordinary number of the mites may often be found on 
a small area of skin. When the parasites have spread over 
a large surface of the body, the afflicted animal loses flesh 
and becomes so weak that its powers of resistance are much 
~ impaired. This condition leads to an even more rapid mul- 
tiplication of the mites. Death sometimes results, especially 
at the end of severe winters or with young stock. Mature 
animals in good condition do not appear to be so susceptible. 

The parasite of scabies in cattle is closely allied to that 
which causes a similar disease in sheep. Against both the 
most effective measure is a bath in a lime and sulphur solu- 
tion, administered in much the same way that cattle are 
dipped for the tick. At the present time the territory af- 
fected by this sheep disease cévers the better part of Texas 
and California, with a few counties in Colorado—in all an 
area of about 324,827 square miles. (Pl. XVIII, fig. 2.) In 
1903, when the work of eradicating the disease under quar- 
antine was first taken up, the quarantined area was 1,784,596 
square miles. The subsequent freeing of nearly 1,500,000 
square miles has been accomplished by the cooperation with 
the Federal Government of the State legislatures, the live- 
stock associations, the transportation companies, and the 
banking interests. 

Cooperation of this kind, it may be said, is an absolute 
essential to success in the elimination of contagious animal 
diseases of this character. In the campaign against the 
foot-and-mouth disease it was demonstrated that those 
communities in which cooperation was the most thorough 
suffered the least, and in the eradication of the tick per- 
manently successful results have been obtained only in those 
counties in which public opinion earnestly indorsed the 
enforcement of the necessary regulations for systematic 
dipping. 

There is another and important class of diseases for which 
the remedy lies not in the destruction of parasites but in the 
conferring of immunity upon the susceptible animals by the 
use of vaccines and serums. Prominent in this class are 
blackleg and anthrax. Because of its economic importance 
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at that time in France, Pasteur devoted much of his time to 
anthrax, and his experiments were among the first to demon- 
strate the possibilities of immunization in the control of 
human as well as animal diseases. 

Anthrax affects both man and animals, but it is most com- 
mon in cattle, horses, mules, and sheep. In this country its 
ravages occur chiefly among the first, because the most 
severely infected regions are in the South, where com- 
paratively few sheep are kept. The disease is most pre- 
valent in wet, low places; in particular, the delta lands of 
the Mississippi Valley appear to be thoroughly permeated 
with it. Animals contract it almost invariably by grazing 
on infected pastures, in which the virus persists with ex- 
traordinary tenacity. The germs, or their spores, main- 
tain their existence under the most unfavorable conditions, 
and there are instances on record in which herds have become 
infected by pastures which had been allowed to remain idle 
for years in the hope of ridding them of the disease. Ob- 
viously, this greatly inereases the difficulty of eradication. 
Tt is, in fact, believed that the only possible way of control- 
ling the disease is by the general use of the protective 
vaccine. 

In this treatment great strides have been made since Pas- 
teur began his experiments in 1881. Though the vaccine 
that he developed proved its usefulness at once, the disease 
disappearing from several regions in which it had formerly 
worked much destruction, there were, nevertheless, a num- 
ber of grave objections to its use. The keeping qualities of 
the vaccine were poor, its strength uncertain, and, in conse- 
quence, there was a double danger in its use; it might be so 
weak that it exerted no beneficial effect, and it might be so 
strong that it conferred the disease instead of immunity 
upon the animal. The latter was especially liable to be the 
case when the disease had already made its appearance in 
the herd and the animal was exposed to infection from out- 
side sources as well as to the vaccine. 

These objections led to the development of a serum made 
from the blood of hyperimmunized animals; that is to say, 
animals which, by repeated injections of the vaccine, had 
developed in their blood extraordinary resistance to an- 
thrax. Serum obtained in this way possesses not only a pre- 
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ventive but a curative value, and in a few instances has been 
used with success in the treatment of anthrax in man. With 
animals its use is recommended whenever the disease has 
already appeared in the herd. In such cases, however, the 
dose should be repeated at intervals of from 3 to 5 weeks. 
Where, on the other hand, there is no danger that stock 
has as yet been exposed to the infection, the use of the so- 
called simultaneous method is to be preferred to either the 
serum or the Pasteur vaccine. This method consists of 
simultaneous injections of the serum and of a standardized 
spore vaccine recently developed by scientists in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. The great advantages possessed by 
this vaccine are its superior keeping qualities and the ac- 
curacy with which the strength of the dose can be gauged. 
In consequence, a greater and more lasting immunity can be 
conferred upon the animal with less risk. 

Anthrax and blackleg, sometimes called symptomatic 
anthrax, are so similar that until a comparatively short 
time ago they were not recognized as distinct diseases. The 
two are, however, caused by different germs and protection 
against one does not imply protection against the other. As 
a matter of fact, however, the two diseases rarely occur in 
the same territory, the greatest losses from blackleg taking 
place on the large ranges in the West and Southwest, while 
anthrax, as has been said, is particularly prevalent in the 
low-lying sections of the South. 

Like anthrax, however, the only practical method of con- 
trolling blackleg is by preventive vaccination. The disease 
is so very generally fatal that attempts at treating the 
stricken animal by bleeding and forced exercise usually suc- 
ceed only in spreading a wide trail of infection over the 
neighborhood, without the least benefit to the victim or its 
owner. Vaccination, on the other hand, has resulted in re- 
ducing the loss from this particular disease to less than one- 
half of 1 per cent. In infected regions where vaccination is 
~ not practiced the loss of cattle through blackleg frequently 
exceeds that from all other causes combined, and in some 
sections has amounted to 10 per cent of the annual calf 
cerop. ‘A further argument for the use of the vaccine—if 
one were needed—is the fact that the disease shows a marked 
preference for high-grade stock and for animals in good 
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condition. The money losses from it are, therefore, high in 
proportion to the number of*animals killed, and vaccination 
becomes a desirable and economical form of insurance. That 
this fact is well recognized is shown by the fact that since 
the Bureau of Animal Industry began the distribution of 
blackleg vaccine 18 years ago 24,000,000 doses have been sent 
out, and it is probable that at least 20,000,000 animals have 
been vaccinated. 

Vaccination for such diseases as blackleg and anthrax 
serves a double purpose. It not only protects the inoculated 
animal but it prevents that animal’s assisting in the spread 
of the disease. Despite the discouraging persistency with 
which blackleg and anthrax spores cling to infected pastures, 
it is obvious that with the gradual immunization of all sus- 
ceptible animals their chief opportunity for reproduction 
will be gone and that in time they will virtually cease to 
exist—as factors of economic importance, at least. It is to 
the interest of every stock owner, therefore, not only to use 
these preventive measures himself but to encourage his 
neighbors to do so also. 

It is not, however, every disease that can be guarded 
against in this way. Among cattle diseases contagious 
abortion is in economic importance second only to tubercu- 
losis, and this has so far resisted all attempts to deal with 
it by means of serums or curative agents of any sort. Up 
to the present the only known means of combating the dis- 
ease are thorough disinfection of both premises and animals 
and the segregation of infected stock. 

In the table printed on page 160 the annual losses from 
contagious abortion have been placed at $20,000,000. It is, 
however, difficult to obtain exact figures on this disease, and 
it is not improbable that the losses are actually much greater 
than this estimate. One authority, indeed, has placed them 
at $10,000,000 for the dairy herds of New York State alone. 
This disease is an insidious one. A cow may have it for 
several months without revealing any symptoms, and in the 
meantime the infection may spread through the entire herd. 
Reproduction is then seriously interfered with, and the 
calves that are born are frequently victims of white’ scours 
and pneumonia. The cows also may suffer in a number of 
ways as the direct result of the contagion. 
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To guard against this danger scientists recommend a. 
thorough system of disinfection, preferably under the super- 
vision of a veterinarian, the cost of which is estimated at 
$4 a year for each animal. The whole subject-of contagious 
abortion is, however, one for further study. 

Unlike most animal diseases, tuberculosis attacks not only 
the prosperity but the health of the country. The impor- 
tance of its elimination, therefore, can not be measured by 
the money loss that it causes, though this is exceeded only 
by that due to hog cholera and the cattle tick. Unfortu- 
nately no real success has as yet been attained in rendering 
cattle immune to the disease, and the only means that can 
be recommended for its suppression are sanitation, the seg- 
regation of all infected animals, and the slaughter of ad- 
vanced cases. ; q 

The. chief danger to mankind from tuberculosis in cattle 
arises from the fact that the contagion may be transmitted 
in the milk of infected cows. Thorough pasteurization is, of 
course, a safeguard against this, as it is against other dan- 
gers that lurk in raw milk, but pasteurization is neither 
always thorough nor always practiced. The meat from 
tuberculous animals, though it is less likely than the milk 
to convey the disease, is also regarded as dangerous, and 
for this reason the carcasses of such animals, when slaugh- 
tered under Federal inspection, are condemned in whole or 
in part as unfit for human food. 

Tuberculosis is, in fact, the chief cause of the condemna- 
tion of meat under the Federal meat-inspection law. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, approximately 58,000,- 
000 cattle, sheep, swine, and goats were slaughtered under 
Federal inspection. Of these, 587,760, a little more than 1 
per cent, were found to have tuberculosis in a stage suffi- 
ciently advanced to necessitate the condemnation of the car- 
cass, either in whole or in part. These figures, however, 
do not accurately represent the real prevalence of animal 
tuberculosis in the United States. Only about 60 per cent 
of the meat annually consumed in the country is slaughtered 
under Federal inspection, the great bulk of the remainder 
being furnished by animals killed in local abattoirs from 
which it is impossible to obtain accurate statistics. It is, 
however, well known that animals strongly suspected of 
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having tuberculosis often are not shipped to Federal- 
inspected slaughterhouses, but are killed elsewhere for the 
express purpose of escaping condemnation. It is obvious, 
therefore, that if one could obtain figures for the entire 
country the percentage of tubercular animals would be 
higher than is indicated by the reports of the Federal meat- 
inspection service. 

Though it affects all classes of cattle and 1s common 
among hogs, tuberculosis works the worst havoc in dairy 
herds. A summary made by Dr. Melvin of tuberculin tests 
covering a period of 15 years showed that out of 400,000 
cattle tested 9.25 per cent reacted. From this it was concluded 
that about 10 per cent of milch cows and 1 per cent of beef 
cattle were affected. In certain, sections of the country a 
much higher percentage has been found. In the region 
around San Francisco Bay, for example, Dr. Ward,.of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, found that 31 per cent of 1,022 
cattle reacted to the test. In another case an even higher 
percentage was found in range cattle in California. In gen- 
eral, however, it may be said that the disease is more preva- 
lent among cattle which are comparatively closely confined, 
like purebred stock and dairy herds, than among those which 
have plenty of open air. Possibly, for this reason, tuber- 
culosis appears to be more general in the neighborhood of 
large cities. It is also, as has been said, common among 
hogs, but as the disease develops very slowly these animals 
are usually slaughtered before it has had an opportunity 
to render the entire carcass worthless for food. 

The slow development and the insidious character of tu- 
berculosis have rendered the tuberculin test of great. im- 
portance in its control. This fluid contains the product of 
the tubercle germs without the germs themselves. It can 
not, therefore, convey the disease, and when injected into a 
healthy animal produces no noticeable effects. With tuber- 
cular animals, however, it causes a brief attack of fever 
which is known as the reaction and is regarded as conclu- 
sive proof of the existence of the disease, even when it is 
impossible to detect other symptoms. 

A cow that reacts to this test should be at once removed 
from the rest of the herd and her milk, if used at all, 
thoroughly pasteurized. Her attendant should not be per- 
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mitted to care for healthy animals, and if she gives birth to 
a calf, it should be removed immediately and brought up 
by hand. If allowed to remain with its mother it will soon 
contract the disease. In many instances, of course, these 
precautions involve an expense which makes it simpler to 
kill the tuberculous’ cows at once, and this should always be 
done in cases in which the disease is well developed. It oc- 
casionally happens, however, that with good care the ani- 
mal’s natural resistance is sufficient to overcome the disease. 

Altogether 20 out of every 1,000 cattle die each year 
from disease, the great majority from those maladies which 
have been discussed—tuberculosis, contagious abortion, an- 
thrax, blackleg, scabies, and the tick. As has been seen, 
some of these it is quite possible to eradicate completely by 
systematic cooperative work; the damage done by others 
can be reduced to a minimum by proper attention to sani- 
tary and precautionary measures. This is true also of an- 
other disease, one that in all probability is responsible for 
a greater economic loss than any other in the long catalogue 
of animal plagues—hog cholera. 

The annual loss from hog cholera has been put at 
$75,000,000. It varies greatly, however, from year to year, 
and in certain localities has at various times threatened to 
put a complete stop to the industry of hog raising. Ninety 
per cent of the hogs that die before slaughter are, it is be- 
lieved, killed by this disease. In addition it is, next to 
tuberculosis, the chief cause of the condemnation of meat 
in Federally-inspected slaughterhouses, the entire carcasses 
of more than 100,000 hogs having been condemned on this 
account during the fiscal year 1915. 

With anthrax and blackleg hog cholera is in the class of 
diseases which can be controlled by the use of preventive 
vaccines or serums. The investigations of the Department 
of Agriculture, which began as early as 1878, have resulted 
in the discovery of an anti-hog-cholera serum, which is now 
manufactured commercially and used extensively throughout 
the country. Its value is best indicated by the results of 
field tests begun by the department, in 1913 in Dallas 
County, Iowa, Montgomery County, Ind., and Pettis County, 
Mo. 
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In 1912 a total of 221,682 hogs were raised in these three 
counties, of which 63,078 died of cholera, or more than 28 
in every hundred. ii 1918, 304,514 hogs were raised, the 
total loss was cut nearly eres thirds, and the percentage of 
loss reduced to 7.7. Encouraged by a further reduction in 
1914, the farmers of these counties raised in 1915 389,173 
hogs, of which only 6,665 were lost. In three years the loss 
per hundred had been lowered from 28.4 to 1.7. In the same 
period the production of hogs See been increased by more 
than 75 per cent. 

It is hardly possible to ask for a more striking demonstra- 
tion of the economic benefits of scientific research. It would 
be a mistake, however, to suppose that these experiments 
herald the immediate extinction of hog cholera. To a 
greater or less extent hog cholera exists wherever hogs are 
raised. To obtain the best results not only are proper prep- 
aration and administration of the serum necessary, but com- 
munity action is essential in order to remove the danger of 
new infection from neglected sources. The immensity of the 
problem is such that it can be attacked successfully only 
‘when the States and local organizations are in a position to 
cooperate with the Federal Government. The first and most 
important steps have been taken already, however, and the 
rest appears to be largely a matter of time and education. 

In addition to the specific diseases mentioned already, 
there is a varied host of parasites which annually bring 
death or serious injury to thousands of animals. Scientists 
recognize approximately a thousand different varieties of 
these parasites, the control of each variety being a separate 
problem in itself. In the report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the annual loss from this cause, exclusive of that 
due to the cattle tick and the scabies mite, is placed at 
$5,000,000. It is quite probable, however, that the actual 
harm done is greatly in excess of this estimate, for in many 
cases the farmers themselves are ignorant of the reasons 
for their losses. It is certain, too, that the prevalence of 
parasites 1s one of the main difficulties experienced by stock 
raisers in tropical countries. The effect of the cattle tick 
upon agriculture in the South, for instance, has been pointed 
out already, and the tick is only one particularly well-known 
example. Among the other more common parasites may 
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be named stomach worms in sheep, and especially in young 
lambs, lung worms in cattle, tape worms, and “ ox warbles.” 
They are usually acquired through the use of infected pas- 
tures, and for that reason farm animals are more apt to 
suffer than those on the range. An increased realization of 
the economic importance of these destructive agents has led 
in recent years to careful study of their habits and of the 
most practical means of combating their attacks. The possi- 
bilities for research in this field are, however, almost illimit- 
able. - 

Poultry diseases are responsible for another important 
item in the annual loss of food. At the present time poultry 
products equal in value half of the cotton crop. The in- 
dustry, however, pays an annual tribute to disease of 
$8,750,000. Roup, diphtheria, and bird pox sweep through 
many flocks, blackhead has had a profoundly depressing 
effect upon the turkey industry, tuberculosis and fowl cholera 
are common, and white diarrhea, which is transmitted 
through the egg, has been known to kill every freshly 
hatched chick on the premises it attacks. The spread of 
these and other infections has, in some ways, been favored 
by the substitution of incubators and brooders for the hen, 
which has resulted in bringing together larger numbers of 
young chickens than was formerly the case. The necessity 
for the proper care, housing, and feeding of poultry is, 
therefore, becoming more and more evident. The relatively 
short life and small value of the individual bird make at- 
tempts at treatment so expensive that they are frequently 
impracticable and the poultry keeper’s chief protection is 
to be found in surrounding his flock with as healthy condi- 
tions as possible. 

This, however, applies to all branches of animal hus- 
bandry. Enough has been said to indicate that it is not 
‘unreasonable to expect that the near future will see a ma- 
terial reduction in the ravages of the chief animal plagues. 
Disease, however, will always exist in animals, as in man. 
The Federal Meat-Inspection Service recognizes 42 distinct 
groups of diseases or conditions which make the meat of 
the affected animals dangerous or abhorrent. It is not 
at all likely that science will ever be able to do away with 
all of these. It has, however, abundantly demonstrated 
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its ability to transform the whole aspect of the stock in- 
dustry. The weight of hog cholera, tuberculosis, and the 
cattle tick now lies heavily upon the land. Not only do they 
withdraw each year from human use animals valued at many 
millions of dollars, but they discourage the production of 
other wealth. The benefits that are to follow their eradi- 
cation are incalculable. 


THE BOYS’ PIG CLUB WORK. 


By W. F. Warp, Senior Animal Husbandman, Animal Husbandry 
Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Y means of the boys’ pig clubs thousands of boys are 

being interested and instructed in hog raising, to their 
pleasure and profit and to the benefit of the community and 
the country. The influence of such work toward more suc- 
cessful stock farming, good citizenship, and replenishing the 
nation’s larder can not yet be measured. 

The first boys’ pig club was organized in Caddo Parish, 
La., in the fall of 1910 with 4 membership of 59 boys. The 
organization was directly due to Mr. E. W. Jones, who was 
superintendent of the rural schools of the county. The pig- 
club work was outlined somewhat similarly to the corn-club 
work and was distinctly an outgrowth ot it. It was an 
economic necessity among some of the corn-club members, 
as it gave them an opportunity of marketing some of their 
corn through a pig and further encouraged the diversifica- 
tion of crops which was being urged upon the boys as well 
as upon the farmers. 

The work spread rapidly in Louisiana, under the direction 
of the college officials. In 1912 it was taken up in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Animal Industry, since which time 
it has been conducted cooperatively by the bureau and the 
State agricultural colleges. 


OBJECTS AND PLAN. 


The objects of the pig-club work were to interest the boys 
in swine production, to teach them improved methods of 
raising and fattening hogs, the value of forage crops, sani- 
tation, good management in handling swine, methods of 
home curing of meats, and, by means of the pig-club work, 
to give the boy a broader and better view of farm life, thus 


making of him a better future citizen. 
173 
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The pig-club work done by the department is carried on 
in cooperation with the State agricultural colleges, each of 
these forces contributing toward the expense. An agent, 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the practical side of 
swine raising and has had the benefits of animal husbandry 
training in an agricultural college, is placed in a State to 
work under the supervision of the director of extension or 
his representative in the organization of these clubs. The 
county is the unit used in organizing the clubs, and where 
there is a county agent he is usually responsible for the 
organization and proper conduct of the club work in the 
county. In counties having no agent or agricultural adviser, 
some teacher, banker, or other influential person is usually 
selected as a county leader. The State pig-club agent fre- 
quently visits the county leader to advise with him, and 
together they visit as many of the club members as possible. 
Personal contact with club members is essential if greatest 
good is to be accomplished, but as the time of the State pig- 
club agent is limited, it devolves upon the county leader to 
make most of the personal visits to the club members. 

The State pig-club agent attends public meetings, teachers’ 
institutes, picnics, etc., at which he may use lantern slides, 
charts, or the pig-club motion-picture film in explaining the 
manner of organizing the clubs, conducting the club work, 
and raising hogs under improved conditions. Pig clubs may 
be organized in several communities in a county, and all of 
these make up the county association. 

The members are required to secure a pig, and feed and 
care for it according to instructions, keeping complete records 
of the amount of feed consumed, the gains in weight, cost of 
the gain per pound, breeding records, etc. At the end of the 
year the members are required to send reports to the State 
pig-club agent. Wherever possible the club members must 
show their pig at the county fair or special exhibition, and the 
winners at the county fairs usually are required to show their 
pigs at the State fair. 

The cooperation of the school-teachers, bankers, merchants, 
and other people who can aid in the work is solicited, and the 
success usually is in proportion to the amount of cooperation 
received from such people. Teachers often choose pig-club 
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work as a means of getting in closer touch with the pupils and 
parents, and often are rewarded amply by the increased in- 
terest with which school patrons view such activities. The 
same can often be said of the county agent or adviser. One 
such county agent in North Carolina stated he had failed to 
obtain the interest and support which he felt should have been 
accorded him and could not get the desired response from the 
people of his county until he started the pig-club work. He 
further stated that this work did more to put him in close 
touch with the rural and town people than any other one 
agency. re 

The pig-club work means much more than raising a few 
hogs, making some money, and winning a few prizes. The 
educational feature is largely responsible for the position 
which it occupies with the boys, the community, or in the 
State. As an illustration, a county scliool superintendent 
of Texas voluntarily writes the following statements: 

From four years’ records I find the pupils belonging to the various 
clubs have made an average grade on all subjects, except spelling and 
composition, of 11 per cent more than the children not doing club work. 
The club members made a general average of 16 per cent more on spell- 
ing and 23 per cent more on composition than the other boys and girls. 

The club pupils have been active and inspired to do better work, and 
by this have created and sustained a desire to make researches for 
new things. Very few club boys and girls in the rural schools of this 
county stop school, and when they do so it is not of their own choice. 
There are more than 4,000 boys and girls in the rural schools of this 
county, and of the number of suspensions and expulsions not one has 
been a member of the clubs. 

Of the club children there is better attendance at Sunday school by 
7 per cent and of church services by 5 per cent than among the other 
children. 

We offered a prize on sanitary conditions, and the contest was a 
heated one, but in every instance the schools doing club work were in 
the lead, and the prize was won by a school conducting club work and 
a social center movement. 

In addition, the work of the pig club has interested many 
a boy in study who either disliked school work or was a 
laggard in his classes. This is well illustrated in North 
Carolina by two boys who were somewhat dull and who 
disliked study and books in general, with the result that 
they always stood near the foot of the class, despite the 
efforts of teacher and parents. Both boys joined the pig 
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club, secured pigs, and started the work, but were told that 
to carry on the work they must read all instructions fur- 
nished either in the bulletins, circular letters, or personal 
letters, and must keep accurate records of all their opera- 
tions. Each became interested in the growth of their pigs 
to such an extent that he read everything sent to him and 
finally began reading and studying other matter, with the 
result that these boys were among the best pupils at the close 
of the school year. 

In Nebraska club work plays an important part in the 
agricultural education of the pupils in the rural schools. 
All of the children who belong to a club and carry out one 
definite project, as the canning-club or pig-club work, are 
excused from the written examinations in agriculture. 

In Washington State one finished club-project is permitted 
to count 50 per cent of the agriculture or home economics 
grade, and both the project and the class work are judged 
accordingly. 

Another feature of the boys’ work is its educational value 
to the parents. Many parents reluctantly have permitted 
their children to join a club; nevertheless, they have finally 
admitted that they received as much or more good from the 
work than their boy did. Many farmers have changed abso- 
lutely their methods of handling hogs since seeing the result 
of the son’s work with one or more pigs. It has also induced 
many farmers to purchase for the first time some registered 
live stock. 

The pig-club work is divided into two main sections—that 
of fattening a meat hog for home consumption or market 
and that of raising a litter of pigs. The hog-fattening work 
may end with the sale of the animal or it may be carried 
further and embrace the ham and bacon club idea, which 
deals exclusively with methods of slaughtering and home- 
curing the meat. In such a case a ham and a piece of bacon 
cured under instructions furnished must be shown at the 
county fair or exhibition the following year. 

It is advisable for members who have had no experience in 
handling live stock to purchase a grade pig, raise and fatten 
it for market or slaughter according to instructions, and the 
following year with the money obtained to secure a grade 
or purebred gilt and take up hog breeding. This enables a 
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Fia. 1.—Pic-CLuB EMBLEM. 


Fia. 2.—PREPARING THE PIG FOR THE SHOW RINGQ. 


Leland Hessar, of Delhi, La., isshown with his pig. The pigs are all carefully groomed 
before entering the ring. 
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TITIIE 
j : 


Fia. 1.—A WINNER IN TEXAS. 


Jack Starr, of Midland, Tex., and his registered Duroc-Jersey pig. Age of pig 11 months; 
weight, 450 pounds. 


Fic. 2.—THE MASSACHUSETTS PIG CLUB CHAMPION AND HIS Plas. 


Willard Buckler, of Pittsfield, Mass., fed these. pigs a standard grain ration while they 
grazed rape and secured during the last 92 days a gain in weight of 421 pounds, or 
an average of 2.28 pounds per pig per day. 
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Fia. 1.—PiG-CLUB Boys AT THE KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. 


All three of the hogs are litter mates. @he large ones were raised by pig-club boys 
and the smaller by a farmer. The weights are 215, 220,and 55 pounds, respectively. 
Good care and feeding make pigs grow. 


Fic. 2.—A SOW AND A PROFITABLE LITTER. 


John Robert Reid’s Duroc sow and litter exhibited at the Louisiana State Fair in 1915. 
He refused $400 for the lot. 
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BOYS! GIRLS! 


AISE BETTER PIGS 


AND 


EARN MONEY! 


Thousands of Pig-Club Boys and Girls are 
earning money by raising pigs while 
attending school. 


YOU CAN DO IT TOO 


And it is pleasant work to earn money in 
this way. Get a good pig. He costs no 
more to feed, and gives you more pork 
than a scrub. 


IT IS EASY TO START. 


Any ambitious boy or girl between ten and : 
eighteen years of age can A“RZORSAGK™ ONE YEAR OLB. Gage v8 eppate eared 


A PIG CLUB! 


These clubs are conducted jointly by the | 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and your State Agricultural College. 

You should be a member.. It costs you 
nothing to join and become eligible for the 
many prizes offered to Pig-Club members. 


| 
| 
| 
i 


TO PARENTS: 
ATIG-CLES BOY AND HIS SOW AND UTTER 

Encourage your boys and girls to join a Pig Club, It will | ee 

teach them to earn and save money, and give them a new anda | 


i 
| 
[de deeper interest in the farm. Itwill help keop them on the farm, 


a s | 2. A774 En, 
Approved: ens: seas 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR FULL INFORMATION TO ei) 
BA Maret 


Svoretary of Agriculture, * 


DONT DELAY—JOIN TO-DAY! 


THE Pi@-CLuB PosTER. 
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Fia. 1.—A MARKET-TOPPING BARROW AT THE OKLAHOMA STATE FAIR. 


This pig was raised by Hatten Travis, of Stevens County, Okla., and weighed 430 pounds 
at 11 months old. He madea net profit of $9.01, besides prize money. 


Fia. 2.—A NORTH CAROLINA PRIZE WINNER. 


This pig was raised by Sam Paul Jones Yow and won at the Greensboroand Raleigh Fairs. 


She weighed 172 pounds at 54 months old and the boy refused an offer of $50 for her. 
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Fia. 1.—WINNERS IN THE 1915 GEORGIA PIG CLusB. 


In 1914 this girl raised an excellent pig that weighed 493 pounds the day it was 10 
months old. This year she won at the Whitefield County Fair with both registered 
pigs shown in this picture. 


Fig. 2.— TENNESSEE PIGS WHICH MADE RECORD-BREAKING GAINS. 


Duroc-J ersey litter mates 8$ months old raised by Leon Wootten (on left) and Jesse Loftis, 
of Lafayette, Tenn. These pigs had bluegrass and red clover pasture and were fed corn, 
shorts, bran, and tankage. ‘The gains in weight cost 3 to 3} cents per pound, 
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boy to get his first experience with a cheap grade hog, and 
he enters the breeding work with one year’s experience in 

~caring for a hog. This invariably results in the raising of a 
good hog or a litter of pigs. 


FINANCING PIG-CLUB MEMBERS. 


_ Ifa boy has money with which he can buy a pig, or if he 
can obtain work to earn money for such a purpose, it is 
always advisable to secure a pig in this manner. There are 
many worthy boys, however, who can not get money to buy 
a pig, but who can raise most of the feed for such a pig and 
can earn enough money to purchase the feed that must be 
bought. To aid such deserving boys several plans have been 
tried. At first some bankers thought it would be well to 
give pigs to some boys, but this is undesirable for several 
reasons; first, it is not good business policy; second, the pig 
will not be appreciated as much nor cared for as well as if 

_he is bought; third, many other boys would hesitate about 
purchasing a pig, thinking that if they waited a pig might 
be given to them. This plan has been discouraged and others 
offered in its place. 

In a number of counties in various States, banks, business 
firms, chambers of commerce, or individuals have set aside 
sums of money which can be loaned to reliable pig-club mem- 
bers who are first approved by the county agent or other re- 
sponsible person, and who agree to follow all instructions of 
the pig-club agent, give a note for the pig payable at some 
future time at a small rate of interest, and agree to submit a 
final report of the year’s work to the party lending the money, 
as well as to the pig-club agent. Many thousand dollars have 
been set aside for this purpose, and the money is being used 
most beneficially. On the note given by the boy is usually a 
statement signed by the parent to the effect that the parent 
gives his consent to this arrangement and will not claim any 
proceeds from the sale of the pig or its progeny. The matter 
is then handled in a purely business way, giving the boy a 
lesson in business transactions. Few banks require the parent 
to sign the note, making him responsible for the boy’s debt. 
The boy is put upon his honor, and very seldom indeed does he 
betray the trust or confidence placed in him. 
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The best plan that has been tried is the “endless chain 
method,” whereby the money which is made available for 
lending to pig-club members is used to purchase a number of 
good young registered gilts from reliable breeders. These 
gilts are lent to the boys recommended by the county agent or 
by a special committee for that purpose, with the distinct 
understanding that they are to be raised according to instruc- 
tions furnished by the pig-club agent or county agent, and are 
to be bred to a registered boar of the same breed. When the 
litter is weaned, two choice gilts are to be returned to the man 
furnishing the sow, after which the sow and the remainder of 
the litter become the property of the pig-club boy. The two 
gilts’are in turn lent to two other pig-club boys, and in this 
way the number of pigs is constantly increasing. 

A form of agreement is used for making the contract with 
the boys. If the boy fails to fulfill any part of his contract 
the hog reverts to the original owner. The risk is sometimes 
borne entirely by the party furnishing the pig, while in 
other cases the contract states that if the sow dies another 
shall be furnished to the boy, and he shall be required to 
return either three or four gilt pigs from the first litter 
secured. 

There are many advantages of this method of financing 
pig-club boys. <A club can be started without a great outlay 
of cash, and it will grow automaticaily. A member does not 
have to borrow money to begin with, which is sometimes 
objectionable to the parents, for if the boy’s pig should die 
he must obtain money to pay his note, whereas by the 
chain method he can have another trial. Community breed- 
ing can always be started in this manner, only one breed of 
pigs being furnished to the boys. An extra good boar is 
often provided, to which the gilts can be bred at a reason- 
able fee, which is seldom the case where community breed- 
ing is not conducted. 

Many breeders have adopted this plan of providing breed- 
ing stock for club members, as it is usually a profitable trans- 
action for them, and at the same time helps them in a busi- 
ness way. One chamber of commerce in Georgia has set 
aside money for the purchase of 50 gilts, and this number 
will increase automatically until good hogs will be found 
throughout the entire county. The plan also is being suc- 
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cessfully carried out in Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Indiana. Further particulars can be obtained 
from the Bureau of Animal Iudustry. 


PRIZES AWARDED. 


The giving of large cash prizes is discouraged, as it has 
been found better to give a large number of small and use- 
ful prizes. In this way more interest is taken because more 
boys can win a prize. In Louisiana and Georgia the county 
pig-club winner usually is given a free trip to the short 
course at the agricultural college. All prizes, ribbons, 
awards, etc., are furnished by people or enterprises other than 
the Department of Agriculture. A national pig-club emblem 
has been designed for use by the pig-club members in the 
various States (see Pl. XIX, fig. 1). In most States a pin is 
awarded to each member completing his work and sub- 
mitting a record of it. , 


SOME RESULTS OF THE PIG-CLUB WORK. 


Up to July 1, 1915, the pig-club work was being conducted 
jointly by the department and the agricultural colleges of 
Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Nebraska. During the fall of 1915 it was taken 
up in Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Massachusetts, California, 
and Oregon. The work will be extended to other States as 
fast as funds permit. During 1915 there were over 10,000 
club members in the States named, of whom 5,827 were in 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Georgia, where the work has been 
in progress two years or longer. 

Some trouble has been experienced in getting the members 
to keep complete records throughout the year. Inducements 
have been offered to members sending in complete reports, 
such as a year’s subscription to one of the good swine papers, 
a free ticket to the State fair, or seed sufficient to plant a 
pasture and a small area in some forage crops for the pig; 
but while these have helped to some extent, the percentage 
of members sending in reports is smaller than it should be. 
It is hoped that the percentage will increase as the organiza- 
tion is improved from year to year. 
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The report in 1914 of the members in Alabama showed 
that the average number of pigs per member in the spring 
was 1.35 and the average weight was 34 pounds. In the fall 
the average number of pigs per member was 1.92 and the 
average weight was 126 pounds. The increase in the number 
of pigs per member was due to many sows farrowing a litter 
during the summer, and these young pigs in turn lowered the 
average weight of the pigs in the fall. The average daily 
gain per pig was 0.72 pound, made at a cost of $5.20 per 100 
pounds. Of all the pigs raised by the pig-club boys in the 
various States in 1914, the average cost for each 100 pounds 
gain in live weight varied between $4.25 and $5.20. During 
that time the price of hogs ranged from $7 to $9 per 100 
pounds, showing a good profit from the standpoint of the 
market hog alone. 

In Louisiana, Alabama, and Georgia the average valua- 
tion of all members’ pigs in the spring was $9.01, $5.50, and 
$11.26 per head, respectively, while the average valuation in 
December was $22.26, $17.14, and $43.60. The low valua- 
tions of the hogs in Alabama was due to the facts that about 
80 per cent of them were meat hogs and that there were 21 
litters of pigs included in the December valuation, which 
lowered the average. The valuation in December of the 
original pigs which started in the spring, along with their 
increase, was $27.28 per head. The high prices in Georgia 
were due to the fact that almost all of the pigs were regis- 
tered. The average valuation of the Louisiana club mem- 
bers’ hogs was $22.26, while the average valuation of the hogs 
of the State was $7.70. 


COMMUNITY BREEDING. 


For years the community breeding of live stock has been 
urged upon farmers, but with very little success. Although 
its value and advantages have been preached to them re- 
peatedly, it has been difficult indeed to get a large number of 
men to all agree to raise only one breed of stock. 

The advantages of community breeding have been em- 
phasized to the boys, and strenuous efforts made to have it 
started, with the result that in many counties one breed of 
hogs has been adopted as the standard of the county, and that 
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breed is being raised almost exclusively. In Faulkner 
County, Ark., where the purchase of pigs was financed by 
banks for 75 boys, 97 per cent of them had registered hogs of 
one breed, while in Sebastian County, Ark., 90 per cent of the 
91 boys had registered hogs of another breed. There are 
several parishes in Louisiana and several counties in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and North Carolina where the boys of 
a county are specializing in one breed. In such counties 
the best and most successful pig-club work is being done, be- 
cause the boys raising pure-bred hogs almost exclusively can 
obtain breeding stock at home for less money, can secure bet- 
ter breeding stock because they have a greater number from 
which to select, and can sell many more hogs for breeding 
purposes, as each of those counties is becoming recognized as 
a breeding center for a certain breed of hog, and with such a 
“reputation come increased orders for breeding stock. This 
is one of the great achievements of the pig-club work, and a 
success 1s being made by the boys where their fathers have 
failed. This emphasizes to the boys the advantages of coop- 
eration, and after the one experience, as boys, it will doubt- 
less be much easier to get cooperation among the members 
after they become men than it has been with the grown folks 
of the present day. 

In many counties the four-club idea is being advanced 
among the young folk, and this usually embraces the pig 
club. In all States the boys are encouraged to plant some 
forage crops for their pigs and furnish them permanent pas- 
ture. If the boy can plant three or four kinds of forage on 
small areas the results are better and he learns much about the 
growing of such crops. This emphasizes the diversification 
idea to the boy, and he learns one of the lessons of good farm- 
ing that often has been difficult for mature farmers. 


EXHIBITS AT COUNTY AND STATE FAIRS. 


The pig-club exhibits at the county fairs and the State 
fairs have been very valuable to the members from an edu- 
cational standpoint. While the pig club was organized pri- 
marily for the benefit of the boys, the girls have not been 
excluded; good pig raisers some of them are, too, and it is 
not uncommon to see the prize awarded to a girl. This has 
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been done repeatedly at the county fairs; Alice McCoy cap- 
tured the prize at the Louisiana State Fair in 1914. In all 
three of the State fairs in North Carolina in 1915 a Tam- 
worth pig belonging to Rachel Spees was the sweepstakes 
champion in the pig-club classes and won first prize in the 
open classes at every fair. In 1915, at the Georgia-Florida 
Fair, held at Valdosta, Ga., the pig-judging contest was 
won by a girl who was a pig-club member. When the small 
number of girl members is considered it is a question if 
they have not made as good or a somewhat better record 
than the boys. Often a girl will care for her pig better and 
more regularly and submit a better report than her boy 
competitor. ; 

Previous to fair time lectures usually are given the mem- 
bers on fitting pigs for show. They are instructed how best 
to feed them during the last few weeks previous to showing, 
how to enter their pigs at the fair, how to trim their pigs’ 
toes, trim out their ears, and scrub, brush, and oil them pre- 
paratory to entering the ring, and how to handle the pigs 
in the show ring. The members get experience at the county 
fairs and as a result usually have a very high-class exhibit 
at the State fairs. 

Judging contests often are held for the members at the 
county and State fairs, and suitable prizes are given the win- 
ners. The boys who are showing pigs of their own soon be- 
come proficient in determining why their pigs win or lose in 
a contest. They learn much more quickly than the boy who 
neither owns nor shows a pig, because there is more at stake 
and the incentive to learn is greater. 

In 1914 there were 185 hogs exhibited by pig-club members 
at the Louisiana State Fair. These hogs were judged and ~ 
awarded prizes in the boys’ pig-club classes, and those boys 
who conformed to the rules of the fair association were per- 
mitted to show their pigs in the open classes against the 
breeders’ hogs from various States. Several prizes were won 
by the boys’ pigs in such competition. After the fair some 
of the breeders asked the fair association to bar the boys 
from showing their pigs in the open classes during the fol- 
lowing year. This request was immediately declined by the 
fair association. The fact that such a request was made was 
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one of the greatest compliments that could be paid to pig- 
club work. 

The largest exhibit of pig-club pigs ever made was at the . 
Louisiana State Fair in 1915. There were 205 pigs shown 
by the members, and good ones they were, too. The competi- 
tion was closer than ever before, as practically all of them 
were registered hogs, and they were in prime condition, show- 
ing that much care had been taken in fitting them for the fair. 
One of the outstanding features of the show was a Duroc sow 
and a litter of 9 pigs farrowed March 31, which were shown 
by John Robert Reid. The sow and every pig were good 
ones. In the pig-club classes he won the following prizes on 
his exhibit: 


eS EEOCHIRECr ree 20 ONLI Ee Dr er area SOL Vee ee ee eee $25 
Bestahitersuny, precesl) Oli) a bere i es se belay 2 20 
Birsttand:sceone junior sow plot sese oe es Beene Sa 13 
Hire and second junior boar pig ms £2 12 ee ee 13 
UES E TDD ESN ae ie Ee ee ee LO an be Aeee in oe ee 8 
DBYLCCONEA KeSISOWU ONG DORIS. nnn ae oe ee eee 40 


In the open class against the breeders from various States 
he won second prize on Duroc sow with a premium of $3, 
making a total of $122 won at the State fair. He was offered 
$400 for the sow and litter, which he refused, and afterwards 
sold three of the boars and one gilt for $260. He values his 
sow and five gilts at $600. He submits the following state- 
ment of his year’s work: 


Monvaliccorsow. and litter Mays 19152. se os $200. 00 
To feed consumed to Noy. 1, corn, shorts, oats, and milk____ 100.00 
MOEClOVETeDaSUIEC 1 ORNL Se = an ee se eB 7. 50 
CAC) CE ee eee en, ee ee eee mt NEY. SERA Hced A eet 27. 38 
334, 88 

ET ODMUMISe MONT ttaine sh! pers es So See ee $122. 00 

HVS ANCE OIG UICC ete ee Do ok ee 260. 00 

By value of sow and 5 gilts on hand____-___________ 600. 00 
982. 00 
INeteprofit; oneworks. 2 Sa See See ee 647. 12 


Tt is possible that the boy has overvalued the gilts on hand 
at the present time, but if they were worth but half of the 
price named, it remains that he has made a phenomenal 
record. Such a record is rare, it is true, and perhaps does 
not illustrate the real value of the pig-club work; but it 
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serves as an example of what can be accomplished. The real 
measure of success may be more nearly approached by stat- 
ing that each year at the State fairs there are many pigs 
raised by the club members that change owners at prices 
varying from $30 to $75 a head. 

At the 1915 Kentucky State Fair 18 boys showed their 
pigs. Gordon Nelson, jr., with his Poland China sow, won, 
in the pig-club classes, first for Poland China sow over 6 and 
under 12 months, and first on best sow in the exhibit, and 
won first in the open class. The sow also won first on the 
largest and most economical gains, having gained 192 pounds 
in 120 days. The barrows shown by the boys at the same 
fair sold for 25 cents a hundred pounds above the top of 
the Louisville market for that day. 

At the Oklahoma State Fair there was one pig shown from 
each of 27 counties....This show was for market or fat hogs 
only. The pigs averaged 344 pounds at 10 months of age, 
and sold for 35 cents a hundred pounds above the top of the 
Oklahoma City market that day. They were bought by the 
two large packing houses located at that place. The buyers 
for these companies in judging the hogs declared that 11 of 
the 27 were of the perfect market type and but one hog of 
the entire lot scored below 90. Of the 27 hogs, 24 were bar- 
rows and were slaughtered, dressing out 84 per cent unchilled 
carcasses. The three sows were retained for breeding pur- 
poses, one of them afterwards being sold for $80. 

The contest in Oklahoma was limited to one pig from each 
county, otherwise there would have been a much larger ex- 
hibit. This restriction will be removed in the future. The 
champion barrow of the show was a Duroc, 11 months old, 
weighing 440 pounds. He had the run of an alfalfa field 
for the first 116 days, and was then put_in the dry lot and 
fed heavily for 4 months. At the show his total cost, in- 
cluding original cost, feeds charged at market prices, labor, 
etc., was $26.40, or 6 cents a pound. As he sold for 8 cents 
a pound, he made a net profit of $8.80, besides the prizes won. 
A litter mate of this pig was raised by a brother and ran a 
close race, weighing but 20 pounds less at the fair. The 
average cost of gains made by all the hogs was 5.7 cents a 
pound, which is very good when the fact is considered that 
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this was a fat-hog contest and but little pasture or forage 
crops were used. 

In North Carolina there are three State fairs, and at each 
of them was an exhibit of club members’ hogs. These at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, as this was the first year 
such exhibits had been made at the fairs. The outstanding 
feature of the three fairs was a Tamworth gilt shown by a 
girl member of the pig clubs. This gilt was good enough 
to be the sweepstakes winner over all breeds in the pig-club ° 
classes at all fairs, and first in the open class at each of the 
three fairs. She will be kept for breeding purposes. 

In Massachusetts, Indiana, and Nebraska pig-club con- 
tests were held in 1915 for the first time and met with good 
success. In the other Northern States previously mentioned 
the work has not been in progress long enough to have a 
contest, but excellent work is promised for the next year. 


THE HOME CURING OF PORK, 


In Georgia the ham and bacon club is a feature of the pig- 
club work where market hogs are raised. The members are 
instructed in the slaughter and home curing of meats, and 
accurate records are kept on the meat cured from each hog 
slaughtered. This work has interested the farmers to such 
an extent that many of them are slaughtering and curing 
their meat according to the instructions furnished to the pig- 
club members. Several of them have been induced to build 
a simple and cheap meat-curing house after plans furnished 
by the department, and to keep a record of the meat cured. 
Such a house costs about $100 and can be used in curing 
20,000 pounds or more of meat at a very small cost and 
without any loss, if instructions are followed. The greatest 
drawback te producing meat for home consumption in the 
extreme south is the difficulty of getting the carcasses 
thoroughly cooled after slaughtering and the heavy losses 
often resulting from a sudden rise in the temperature. The 
use of such a meat-curing house as mentioned, or of the 
chilling rooms furnished at some of the ice-manufacturing 
plants in the South, completely eliminates such danger. In 
11 counties in Georgia where systematic pig-club work was 
conducted, and the home curing of meats especially urged 
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upon the farmers, there were 11,000,000 pounds of meat 
cured during the winter of 1914-15, and this meat was pro- 
duced and cured at a gooa profit. 


CAREERS OF THE PIG-CLUB MEMBERS. 


Many of the pig-club members of former years are be- 
ginning a career as swine breeders, and a large percentage 
_of the swine breeders of the future will doubtless come from 
the pig-club ranks. Two brothers in Louisiana who were 
successful pig-club members have engaged in the business, 
of swine breeding and are distributing an attractive business 
card giving information about their herd. 

A number of the pig-club boys of 1910 to 1913 have en- 
tered agricultural colleges, and many of them are paying 
part of their expenses with money earned while members of 
the club. One of the most encouraging facts revealed in 
pig-club work is that a large percentage of the boys join. 
the clubs year after year and remain members until they 
enter college or it is necessary for them to quit for other 
reasons. An improvement in the pigs they show is seen each 
year, bearing out the idea that the club work is increasingly 
instructive year after year. Many times these older boys 
are made community leaders in the clubs. They are selected 
also for accompanying the cars of pigs to the State fairs, 
and have proved efficient in such responsible duties. 

Little Jack Starr, of Midland, Tex., wanted to join the 
pig club, and purchased a pure-bred pig, the runt of the 
litter. The pig was 10 weeks old and weighed 29 pounds. 
When Jack tried to join the club he learned that as he was 
only 6 years old he was too young to be a member. Not 
discouraged, however, he fed his pig, according to instruc- 
tions furnished, a properly balanced grain ration and let 
her graze Johnson grass, weeds, and volunteer oats for green 
feed. The few lice on her were quickly removed with an 
application of grease and kerosene thoroughly mixed, and 
they were kept off. A mineral mixture of charcoal, wood 
ashes, salt, and copperas was always kept before her. When 
the fair took place the pig, not quite 11 months old, weighed 
450 pounds. Not being eligible to the pig club on account 
of his age, Jack entered her in five other classes, getting five 
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blue ribbons and $25 in cash. With the money the pig won 
he purchased clothes, presents for his brothers and sister, 
and started a bank account. In November, 1915, nine pigs 
were farrowed by Jack’s Perfection. Five have already 
been sold for future delivery at $12.50 each, and Jack is 
telling everyone he intends to be a stock farmer. Plate XX, 
figure 1, shows Jack with his pig. 

The devotion of the boys to their pigs is shown by the act 
of one little boy, who, when his pig was awarded the prize, 
immediately broke into the ring and, oblivious of the crowd, 
-hugged and kissed his pig; and by the letters from others 
whose pigs have died. 

All of the pig-club work is not like a bed of roses, how- 
ever; there aresome thorns. Hog cholera causes a few losses; 
a train killed one pig, lightning another, and so on. Some of 
the letters are pathetic. One of the boys wrote: “ You can 
mark out my name. I can’t join the pig club. I ain’t got 
no money to start with and no feed and no pig. I am ina 
bad fix for starting and I will have to give it up.” A girl 
member writes: “I was interested in the pig-club work when 
I joined and was intending to do my very best, but I am 
mighty sorry that I will have to give it all up.. My mother 
has gone to rest and left seven little children—the youngest 
2 years—and they are all in my charge. You may know 
what a handful I have.” 

So letters come in to the pig-club agents, hundreds and 
thousands of them, some telling of the hopes of the future, 
some bubbling over with pride of achievements just attained 
either by the writer or the pig, and sometimes others writ- 
ten with many tears explaining that the pig—the one pig of 
pigs—had died and the writer was heartbroken and could 
not finish the report. Thus the pig-club agent is made the 
confidential friend to whom success or failure may be told, 
feeling that from him there will come consolation and, best 
of all, inspiration and encouragement for future efforts. 
The agent is a man with a big family, and to the pig-club 
members is the one person who knows just about all that 
can be known about swine; is adviser, teacher, confidant, 
judge, and jury of all that is good or bad in the boy’s pig- 
club work. ; 
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The pig-club work may be said to exert a beneficial in- 
fiuence over the boy in the following ways: 

(1) It gives the boy something to do at home that fur- 
nishes him pleasure, is of educational and financial bene- 
fit, and keeps him occupied at times when he might be in 
mischief or loitering in undesirable places. 

(2) It develops the love of animals which is inherent in 
all boys, and impresses upon them the necessity of regularity 
in habits and prompt attention to details in the feeding and 
handling of live stock. Promptness and regularity in these 
matters will tend toward the same in other things. 

(3) He learns valuable lessons in the feeding and breeding 


of animals, sanitation, the home curing of meats, and the 


business side of farm life. From these boys will develop 
many of the swine breeders of the future. 

(4) He becomes thoroughly acquainted with some of the 
work of the Federal Department of Agriculture and the 
State agricultural college. 

(5) From the work he learns how he can find information 
which he wants through the Federal or State bulletins, 
various textbooks, and agricultural journals, thus giving 
him a broad foundation for future study. 

(6) It often stimulates a desire to attend the agricultural 
college or to make a closer study of farming operations. 

(7) It aids the boy in an educational manner, especially 
in English, spelling, composition, and report writing. 

(8) It enables the boy to make some money, which is 
usually invested in more stock, or goes toward getting a 
more liberal education. 

(9) It is one of the principal means of interesting the boys 
and girls in farm life, with the result of developing better 
farmers, better homes and home living, and establishing a 
better rural citizenship. * 


A SUCCESSFUL RURAL COOPERATIVE LAUNDRY. 
By C. H. Hanson, States Relations Service. 


Me present organization of the rural community, when 
considered in relation to the farm woman, is far from 
satisfactory. The necessity of relieving the farm woman of 
some of her burdens and of shortening her hours of labor is 
too apparent to need demonstration. The remedy for this 
situation is not a simple one, nor is there a single solution for 
the problem, but Chatfield, Minn., has realized the im- 
portance of woman’s place upon the farm and is making a 
long stride toward solving the problem by the successful 
operation of its rural cooperative laundry. 

About 12 years ago the butter maker of the local coopera- 
tive creamery equipped a discarded churn for the washing 
of his laundry. The secretary of the company saw this 
_ equipment and conceived the idea of operating a rural 
laundry in conjunction with the creamery. Fortunately the 
stockholders of the creamery company, acting on the advice 
of the board-of directors, were annually passing their divi- 
dends for renewals and improvements. In the spring of 
1912, when public opinion began to crystallize in favor of 
the laundry, a meeting of the board of directors was called 
and it was decided to use $2,000 of these deferred dividends 
for the purpose of building an addition to the creamery, to 
be used as a laundry, provided that a corporation could be 
organized to whom the building could be rented. The pres- 
ence of this surplus, $2,000, in the treasury, a prosperous 
and well-managed creamery, a strong and active farmers’ 
club, combined with a favorable public sentiment in both 
country and town, made it possible for the secretary and his 
few coworkers to realize their dreams. 


FARMERS’ CLUB AIDS MOVEMENT. 


A meeting of the Farmers’ Club was called April 5, 1912, 
to discuss the subject of cooperation. It was at this meeting 
that the cooperative laundry idea first took definite form. 
~ To bring it before the public and enlist the good will of both 
town and country folk on so new and untried a venture, the 
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club invited the entire community to a well-planned basket 
picnic to be held June 5. Amusements and lunch preceded 
a program which was largely devoted to an explanation of 
the laundry project. A vote was taken, the women voting 
as well as the men, to determine the sentiment of the com- 
munity on the establishment of such a laundry, and the vote 
was so overwhelmingly in favor of the proposition that the 
Farmers’ Club promptly called a meeting to promote the 
enterprise. The appointment of a committee to study other 
laundries, the perfecting of an organization, the securing of 
purchasers of stock, incorporation, and the erection and 
equipment of the plant followed in such rapid succession 
that the laundry was open for inspection November 30 and 
began operations December 2, a record of which any com- 
munity might well be proud. 

The organization of the laundry corporation is unique in 
that, although a separate corporation, the laundry and the 
creamery have the same officers. The object of this arrange- ° 
ment is to prevent friction between the officers of the two 
corporations, and, by making it a separate organization, to 
enlist the support and patronage of the town people, who 
are not stockholders in the creamery company, but who hold 
about 80 per cent of the capital stock of the laundry com- 
pany. The creamery company owns the building, which it 
rents to the laundry company at $10 per month, a rental 
equivalent to 6 per cent on the investment, and supplies it 
with power and heat at the rate of about $15 per month. 

The company is organized under the cooperative laws of 
the State and has been capitalized at $5,000. Shares sold 
for $5 each, but each of the 224 stockholders has but one 
vote, regardless of the number of shares he holds. Desiring 
to make the enterprise as purely cooperative as possible, the 
company, after paying 6 per cent dividends on all stock, 
refunds a portion of the remainder of the surplus in the 
form of a 10 per cent rebate to the patrons in proportion to 
the amount of business done with the laundry. 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT. 


The building (Pl. X XV, fig. 1) which is an addition to 
the creamery, is a well-built structure, 30 by 70 feet, costing 
about $2,000. Between and joining the two buildings are: 
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the boiler, engine, and coal rooms. This arrangement is con- 
venient for the operators of both plants, reduces overhead 
expenses, prevents contamination of cream and butter from 
the laundry, and is economical of heat and power. <A por- 
tion of the second story has been finished off for a lunch and 
rest room for the employees. 

The equipment is of the most modern type. It consists 
_ of the following: 1 one-apartment wooden washer, 2 three- 
apartment wooden washers, 1 extractor, a soap cooker, a 
starch cooker, 1 five-roll mangle, 2 compartment dry rooms, 
a machine for ironing white shirts and collars, 1 dip wheel 
starcher, 1 neck-band ironer, 1 collar shaper, hand irons, 
ironing boards, trucks, baskets, and a standard scale. (PI. 
XXYV, figs. 2 and 3.) 

The washers are of very simple internal construction. 
Rounded strips of wood extend the entire length of the in- 
terior. These projecting strips carry the clothes toward the 
top of the washer, where by their own weight they fall back 
into the suds below, an operation which insures cleanliness 
with the least possible amount of wear. Instead of boiling 
the clothes, each washing is subjected to steam under pres- 
sure. This is one of the very best methods of destroying 
disease germs, and for this reason, if for no other, the steam 
laundry should be a favorite with all who wish sanitary 
washing. 

The extractor or “wringer” is another saver of clothes. 
The clothes, instead of being passed between two rubber 
rollers, are put into a large kettle-shaped, perforated copper 
bowl which rotates at a speed of 1,600 revolutions per 
minute, and thus throws out the water by centrifugal force. 
_ From the extractor the flat work goes to the mangle to be 
ironed and all other clothes go to the dry room. Only the 
purest of soap without any chemicals whatever is used in 
the process of washing. 

This equipment, which cost afoul $3,000, is similar to that 
used in good city laundries and is suiieioat to turn out $400 
worth of work per week. 


CHARGES. 


The charges based on weight are 5 cents per pound, which 
includes the ironing of all flat work, underwear, and stock- 
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ings. An extra charge, based on the time required by an 
expert hand-ironer, is made for the ironing of all articles 
which can not be ironed in the mangle. About one-half of 
the patrons have this ironing done at the laundry. The 
average cost per week for the family washing has been $1.05. 
Patronage is about equally divided between city and 
country. 


MANAGEMENT. 


The laundry usually employs about 8 persons: a super- 
intendent who receives $25 per week, a forelady who re- 
ceives 20 cents per hour, and 6 girls who receive 15 cents per 
hour. The employees of the laundry are directly responsi- 
ble to the manager, who is the secretary of the laundry com- 
pany and of the creamery board of directors. The work, 
however, is in the direct charge of the superintendent, an 
experienced laundryman. 

The farmers bring their laundry when they bring their 
cream and get it on the following trip. The collecting and 
delivering of laundry within the city limits is done by a 
local drayman. In lieu thereof, the farmers get a 10 per 
cent rebate based on the actual amount of patronage. All 
city laundry is delivered C. O. D., while the creamery 
patrons have their laundry bills deducted from their 
monthly cream checks. 


LAUNDRY IS A SUCCESS. 


That the Chatfield Cooperative Laundry has proven to be 
a business success is evident from the following extracts 
from the company’s financial statements: 


Financial statement. 


First month, } Jan. 1, 1913 
December, to Jan. i Jan. 1, 1914, to 
912. 


igit, Jan. 1, 1915. 

Total recelpts ...:.<c.< acseceeee eee ee. ee eee $337. 95 $5, 065. 05 $5, 856. 02 
WEES. :.... cee oe eee 262. 23 3,845. 54 4,589. 88 
Dividend... ...... 2. cA: ee 12.00 150. 00 150. 00 
PRS ATO: . in. -. . sos Soe cee 33. 80 506. 50 585. 60 


Bunning expenses... .. . saseeeeenemeee ess oe 29. 92 563. 01 530. 54 
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That the laundry is rendering good service to the com- 
munity and meeting the expectations of its founders is in- 
dicated by the following extracts from statements by patrons 
and stockholders: 


The Chatfield Laundry continues to be an entire success and I have 
no hesitancy in recommending it to other similar communities. The 
laundry here has been successful in relieving the hard life of a 
farmer’s wife, and in addition has been not only self-sustaining but 
a profitable institution. The stockholders get their little dividend 
checks every year, and besides that the patrons get their 10 per cent 
rebate from the regular laundry prices which they pay. The unique 
feature of the thing is of course its comnection with the creamery, 
and it was largely on that account that it was a paying institution 
from the start. Carrying the cream and washings together and using 
the same steam plant in the building are both cooperative features 
that work to its advantage. The fact that laundry bills are deducted 
from cream accounts makes the matter of collections a safe propo- 
sition. 

The Chatfield Laundry is giving the best satisfaction in every re- 
spect. It has the patronage of the entire community. The work is 
first class in every respect. I think the laundry is the greatest boon 
that ever came to the housewives of Chatfield and vicinity. 


I certainly think it is fine. As I have 10 in the family to wash for, 
it helps me a great deal. On Monday we send the Jaundry with the 
cream man. On Wednesday the clothes come home as fine as silk. 
It is a great benefit to the farmers’ wives. 


The Chatfield Laundry is a great success and a wonderful help to 
the farmers’ wives. The clothes come home fresh and clean and a 
great burden is lifted from the home work. 


The cooperative laundry is one of the greatest helps to the farmers’ 
wives. The work is done very satisfactorily at a small cost. With 
washing and ironing done away from home, the mother has more time 
to devote to the many other duties. 


After a trial of nearly three years I am well satisfied. It has light- 
ened the work in the home to such an extent that one can manage 
the work without keeping help, which is very scarce and high priced, 
when it would be impossible to do so if the washing was included with 
our other duties. I do not think the clothes wear out any faster than 
when laundered at home. The thinnest of little dresses and waists I 
send come back all right, and no matter how soiled the men’s work 
shirts, overalls, and such like are, they come home clean. 
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I have patronized the laundry for three years and find the work 
as satisfactory as it can be done away from home. The clothes 
come home clean and the flat ironing is excellently done. I send my 
bed quilts, comforts, lace and scrim curtains, and they are just like 
new after they are washed at the laundry and look much better than 
when done at home. 


In the conservation of mothers on the farm, rural cooperative 
laundries rank first, in my opinion. Having had 25 years’ experience 
as a farmer’s wife, I can say that I have taken more comfort the 
past 3 years than ever before because of having dispensed with the 
washing and ironing. This change gives me two days of recreation 
that I can call my own every week and also gives me more time in 
which to accomplish the household duties. I have never had cause 
for complaint, as all articles come back in good condition and I see 
no reason why the work is not as satisfactory as that done at home, 
if not better, as it leaves no backache or tired muscles in its wake. 
I am sorry all women can not see the advantages such an enterprise 
has in the community and all patronize it. Some send part of their 
clothes, and others none, cherishing the foolish idea that they are 
economizing. Strength: and health, two priceless gifts which go a 
long way toward making home happy, are sometimes sacrificed. The 
men on farms have sane ideas about the laundry as a labor saver, 
and are proud of the fact that by milking a few extra cows to com- 
pensate for the extra outlay, they are doing their share to help 
lighten the housework. The rural laundry, like other good things, is 
jostled in its infancy, but is too good to drop, and will continue to 
prosper as well as the creameries and cheese factories of this time. 
When this comes to pass there will be no need for sympathy for the 
poor farmer’s wife, and instead of pity, she will become the envy of 
her city sisters. 


I don’t know how I could get along without the laundry, and am 
sure that all the patrons of it would feel the same. I can not say 
too much in its praise. 


THE POULTRY CLUB WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


By Ros R. Stocum, Scientific Assistant in Poultry Investigations, 
Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


IRLS’ and boys’ poultry clubs have become an important 
part of the agricultural-club movement. Through these 
clubs the farm children are being trained in good methods in 
a useful and attractive industry and aided to earn money, 
and indirectly the work is bringing about improvement in a 
branch of agriculture that is probably more widely prac- 
ticed than any other. : 

The girls’ and boys’ poultry club work was originally 
started in Virginia in November, 1912, as a cooperative 
project between the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
Polytechnic Institute. During the first year the work, of 
necessity largely an experiment, was developed in certain 
localities where the conditions appeared suitable and was 
coupled closely with the work of the canning-club demon- 
strators. The results at the end of the first year were so satis- 
factory that the work has been continued along the same lines 
in Virginia and extended to the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennesses. 


OBJECTS AND METHODS. 


The primary object of the poultry clubs is to improve the 
farm poultry and to place the poultry industry of the South 
upon a more profitable and practical basis. While the 
greater part of the direct effort is given to the girl and boy 
members of the clubs, these children have proved to be the 
means of interesting their parents, and have served as enter- 
ing wedges for the introduction of better methods of poultry 
keeping and of improving stock in general. Stress has been 
laid upon the necessity of keeping the advice and methods 
as simple and practical as possible, while the local conditions 
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and the recommendation of only such steps in improvement 
as could be accomplished without the expenditure of much 
money by the members have been kept constantly in mind. 

A poultry-club agent, appointed for each State and work- 
ing through the canning-club demonstrators, county agents, 
and school teachers, begins his work by visiting the schools 
in which clubs are to be organized. He talks to the pupils 
about poultry and about the idea of forming a club and asks 
the children to indicate whether they wish to become mem- 
bers. Each child who expresses his desire to join is enrolled 
as a member and is supplied with a set of the poultry bul- 
letins of the United States Department of Agriculture, in 
addition to a set of five report blanks upon which he is in- 
structed to keep a detailed account of his poultry work. 
When properly filled out at the end of the season these re- 
ports are sent to the poultry-club agent and show a complete 
record of the accomplishment of the members. This not only 
gives the county or State agents a guide as to how the mem- 
bers may best be advised and benefited but also encourages 
the child to keep a systematic record enabling him to see 
just what he has done, the mistakes he has made, and in 
what particulars he can better his work during the coming 
year. 

All members are encouraged to raise and keep pure-bred 
stock. Poultry breeders have cooperated by furnishing sit- 
tings of eggs from their stock at prices within the reach of the 
poultry-club members, and by so doing have indicated their 
faith in and approval of the work. The widespread introduc- 
tion of pure-bred stock in this manner and at low cost is of 
great benefit. 

In order to give the members of the poultry clubs an oppor- 
tunity to show what they have been able to accomplish in 
raising improved poultry and in producing better eggs, they 
are urged to make poultry and egg exhibits at many of the 
local and State fairs. Special classes are offered for exhibits 
of poultry-club members, and many cash and special pre- 
miums are awarded. The quality of the stock shown has been 
excellent and has created much favorable comment. In some 
instances fowls raised and exhibited by poultry-club members 


have been of sufficiently high quality to win over the exhibits 
of older breeders. 
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The poultry-club agent attempts to visit at intervals the 
homes of members, and to give them personal attention and 
advice. With the number of members enrolled, however, it is 
possible to reach a comparatively few homes. He is com- 
pelled, therefore, to depend upon the teachers and county 
agents for much of this work, and he quickly comes to realize 
that those who are interested and well informed in poultry 
give a great impetus to the work. He therefore endeavors to 
interest them in the work of the poultry clubs. This is accom- 
plished by giving a series of lectures before the rural teachers’ 
classes at the normal schools, and before the students of the 
county and agricultural high schools. Thus he succeeds in 
interesting many prospective teachers who may go into com- 
munities where poultry clubs exist, and who will in conse- 
quence have greater initiative in advancing the work. 

While the State poultry-club agent works primarily with 
the children, he frequently finds opportunity to give aid to 
the farmers and poultrymen of his State; and wherever this 
can be done without seriously hampering his club work, it 
is especially encouraged. In connection with this phase of 
the work the agents have been of considerable service in en- 
couraging the production of infertile eggs—doubtless the 
most practical method of effecting the improvement of 
market eggs, particularly in the South, during the summer 
months. 

COMMUNITY BREEDING. 


In some of the counties where the work has been in prog- 
ress longest, community poultry breeding has been estab- 
lished, and a single breed or variety is kept both by the 
club members and by their parents. Thus far the plan has 
met with favor and has proved practicable. The object is 
to encourage the community to devote its efforts to breeding 
and raising one variety. Thus each member is reenforced 
by being closely associated with many others breeding the 
same kind of fowl, while at tle same time a center is estab- 
lished with a reputation of high quality in large quantities, 
whether it be market eggs and fowls, or breeding stock and 
eggs for hatching. 
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An interesting outgrowth of the club is the establishment 
of school poultry flocks. In several instances high schools 
and graded schools have established, in connection with their 
regular curriculum, a course in poultry husbandry, using 
Government bulletins as textbooks, and managing their fowls 
on the school grounds, so that the children may take an active 
part. If the school has’a janitor, the care of the poultry be- 
comes a regular part of his duties, the same as the care of 
the building. This system not only serves to create an inter- 
est in and knowledge of poultry among the children, but 
among the older people as well. It also provides an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate suitable poultry equipment for that 
particular community, and serves to a considerable degree as 
a distributing center for pure-bred eggs for hatching. The 
establishment of such school poultry flocks is distinctly to 
be recommended. 


GROWTH IN THREE YEARS. 


An idea of the growth of the poultry-club work may be 
obtained from the following comparative figures for the 
first year (1913) and for the part year (1915). The growth 
is actually greater than shown, for the reason that the figures 
for 1915 are not complete. 


Comparative growth of poultry-club work, 1913 and 1915. 


| 1913 MSO ee 
States oranized & . seSuc8 . oc Scere ae ees ete erat 1 6 500 
Counties organized. 2: s.sacxpeee eae ee eee eae 4 98 2,350 
Chibsrorpanized y.. 0 cn ..cccen netane eee eee eee eee meeer ll 326 2, 863 
Members 22 cit iao. cs. RRO eee ee 150 3, 722 2,381 
TU SES SOs ads wiark Sasebicare Sb kje niche eae a 2,378 111, 860 398 
ISPS HATCHEG. ooo ac os aisic qanicne Wace eRe Cee ea ee ne 1, 696 18,595 406 
Citloks taised v.02... -seces ced «su cee ee eee eee eee 1, 201 16, 402 433 
Shows eldwaves. oveec lise. Wee Re eee 8 242 1,300 
Number of fowls shown. ...5..2 5. .ii2scunces cheba eee 132 23,048 2, 209 
Number of'dozenieres shown... 2... ... s..a<aucnuuuuneceees 0 SS1bD UL Se e'vaere 
Number of members oxhibiting............2.....2.....--.. 50 2931 1, 762 
BOvalwvaTe. Of BWands sci as. beleJcls 2. See $218. 50 | 2 $1,177. 74 434 


1 Figures for 1914. 2 Incomplete. 
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SOME RESULTS. 


In measuring results it is of interest to note the accom- 
plishment and success of some of the club members. Those 
here given are taken from reports furnished by the poultry- 
club agents. 

A girl member of Nottaway County, Va., starting with 
one-or two sittings of eggs, in two years built up her poultry 
flock so that she had sold $75 worth of broilers, $3.15 worth 
of eggs for hatching, and $8.70 worth of eggs for the table. 
The money which she made in this way played an important 
part in enabling her to attend the county agricultural high 
school. 

Two brothers, poultry-club members, are now breeders of 
pure-bred poultry. They have been successful in their ven- 
ture, and advertise their stock both in local and in State 
papers. Last year the younger brother sold about $80 worth 
of market poultry and eggs, while the older brother sold a 
large number of breeding stock and eggs for hatching. As 
a result of the poultry-club work, both of these boys have 
been able to attend winter short courses at their State 
college. 

Two sisters, encouraged by their mother, became inter- 
ested in the poultry-club work. During the first year one 
of these girls built up a flock worth $124, while her sister’s 
flock is worth $70. At the same time they have made enough 
money from their flocks to enable them to secure poultry 
equipment worth $175. These girls stated to the poultry- 
club agent that they expect thus to pay their way through 
normal school. 

An, interesting example of what a boy can accomplish is 
furnished by another Virginia member. In the face of dis- 
couragement by his parents, and working under the handicap 
of physical unfitness, this boy started in the poultry business 
with a pen of Barred Plymouth Rocks, consisting of a male 
and four females, which he won as a prize for an essay on 
poultry. From this start he has built up a large poultry 
flock which is well housed and cared for, and he has suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating to his parents and to the community 
that poultry has a place on every farm and can be made a 
source of profit. Last year he was awarded a trip to Luray 
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Caverns as the result of his systematic, thorough work. . The 
year before he had the honor of being the first and only 
poultry-club member to receive a diploma of excellence and 
proficiency from the Secretary of Agriculture and a week’s 
trip to Washington. Last year this boy sold $78.50 worth of 
poultry products, making a specialty of selling eggs for 
hatching and breeding stock to new members of the poultr y 
club and to farmers in his section. 

One of the few members who have specialized on turkeys 
is a girl who started last year only in a small way. In this 
short time she has sold table turkeys amounting to $36, breed- 
ing stock valued at $4.50, and has a flock left valued at $44. 

It is clear that the poultry-club work in the South is a suc- 
cess. It reaches the boys and girls of the farms and carries 
to them, and through them to the communities in which they 
live, a knowledge of better poultry and of better methods of 
care, feeding, and housing. The reports from members show 
that definite results are being obtained, and in addition a 
great deal of benefit is brought about both to members and to 
the older people which never finds its way into the reports. 
The work is receiving the support and commendation of the 
people among whom it is being carried on. 
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Fig 1.—PoULTRY HOUSE AT Boy’s Home BEFORE HE BECAME A MEMBER 
OF THE POULTRY CLUB. 


Fia. 2.—PoULTRY HOUSE REBUILT AFTER HE JOINED THE POULTRY CLUB. 


Fic. 3.—POULTRY-CLUB Boys BUILDING A POULTRY HOUSE. 
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Fic. 3.—PEN OF BARRED PLYMOUTH Rocks USED BY THE MIDDLETOWN (VA.) 
POULTRY CLUB. 
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Fic. 1.—EqG@ EXHIBIT OF THE GIRLS’ AND Boys’ POULTRY CLUB AT THE 
CHARLOTTE FAIR, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Fia@. 2.—A TYPICAL POULTRY CLUB. 


OSAGE ORANGE WASTE AS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR FUSTIC DYEWOOD. 


By F. W. KressMAn, Chemist in Forest Products, Forest Service. 
SUPPLY OF OSAGE ORANGE WOOD. 


HE scarcity of aniline colors and the rise in the price 
of imported fustic give a special timeliness to experi- 
ments carried on during the past three years by the 

Forest Service to determine the value of osage orange as a 
dyewood. Osage orange grows naturally in southern 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas and has been extensively 
planted in the Middle West. It is a very strong and durable 
wood, valuable for many purposes, but chiefly used at pres- 
_ ent for wagon felloes and fence posts. Though utilized with 
exceptional care, a great deal of waste necessarily results 
from manufacture on account of the tree’s small size and 
irregular shape. Inquiries by the Forest Service indicate 
that between 40,000 and 50,000 tons of Texas and Oklahoma 
osage orange are available annually. It was the existence 
of this large amount of waste material and the fact that osage- 
orange extract was once used by the Indians to dye their 
blankets and other fabrics which prompted the Forest Serv- 
ice to determine the chemical nature of the dyestuff present 
and to compare it with that obtained from tropical fustic, 
the dyewood which osage orange most nearly resembles. 

The war in Europe is responsible for practically quadru- 
pling the importation of fustic. From 1905 to 1913 imports 
of fustic ranged between 3,000 and 4,500 tons annually. In 
1914 this jumped to 7,000 tons, and in 1915, though complete 
figures are not yet available, it probably reached 14,000 tons. 
On July 20,1914, chipped fustic was quoted at $0.015 to $0.02 
apound. On December 8, 1915, quotations ranged from $0.05 
to $0.07 a pound. Before the war solid fustic extract brought 
from $0.08 to $0.11 per pound; in December, 1915, quota- 
tions ranged from $0.025 up. One case is known of a large 
tannery in Milwaukee which, during the summer of 1915, 
paid more than $0.50 for 51° Tw. extract, which ordinarily 
is quoted at about three-fourths the cost of solid extract. 
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CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. 


A study of the extract obtained by leaching the ground 
wood or shavings of osage orange with water showed the 
dyeing principles present to be morin or moric acid, and 
morintannic acid or maclurin, the same as those in fustic, 
and a very small amount of a third, unknown red constit- 
uent. This red constituent is found in relatively large 
amounts in fustic from some localities, for example Mexico, 
and in comparatively small amounts in material grown in 
Jamaica and South America. Its practical absence from 
osage orange, however, is an advantage rather than a defect, 
since any considerable quantity of it tends to reduce the 
purity of the shades obtained and to give them a weet or 
murky appearance. 


DYEING VALUE. 


Samples of osage-orange wood in the form of shavings 
and sawdust were submitted to the Lowell Textile School, 
the New Bedford Textile School, the North Carolina College 
of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, and the Georgia School 
of Technology for comparison with fustic in dyeing wool. 

The summary of reports from these institutions showed 
that the character of the dyeing produced by osage orange 
is almost identical with that of fustic, each being a poly- 
genetic mordant dyestuff. Osage orange can be used ad- 
vantageously for self-shades, also in conjunction with log- 
wood and other mordant dyes and with alizarine. With a 
tin mordant it gives a comparatively bright yellow; with 
an aluminum mordant, a somewhat greener and duller shade 
of yellow; with a chromium mordant, a series of tans and 
old-gold shades; and with iron and copper mordants, dark 
browns, chocolate, and olive shades. 

Opinions differed as to the depth of the colors produced. 
Some believed that the osage orange gave a deeper color 
than did fustic; others considered osage orange to have a 
tinctorial value only 75 or 80 per cent of that of fustic. 
The difference was apparently due to differences in the 
fustic used for comparison. It is generally held in the trade 
that Mexican (also called Vera Cruz or Tehuantepec) fustic 
is better than either the Jamaica or Maracaibo (Venezuela). 

All opinions concurred that the aluminum and tin mor- 
danted colors produced by osage orange (and by fustic 
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also) are too fugitive to be of commercial value. The 
_ chromium, copper, and iron mordanted colors, however, are 
all reported as of commercial value, the chromium color be- 
ing especially resistant to light and washing. No difference 
could be noted between the osage-orange and fustic colors 
in any of the fastness tests. 

Opinions differed as to the amount of water-soluble extract 
obtainable from osage orange. This was probably due to the 
different methods of extraction used. Results obtained in this 
connection by the Forest Products Laboratory are as follows: 


Water-solu- 
Dyewood. Moisture. | ble extract, 
dry basis. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
WOXBS. OSAPO OFAREO. 2. - oss 2 cere ese eee ES 10. 90 - 14.90 
Tehuantepec fustic...........-..-- Paige Soa 7. 60 17.77 


The following results of an analysis of the wood at a 
commercial laboratory bears out the results obtained by the 
Forest Products Laboratory in regard to the percentage of 
water-soluble extract, and in addition shows that the wood 
contains large amounts of tannin: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
MoisturenE! 2 cals. 2218 9.30 | Insoluble solids____-______ 1.10 
Wotabosotids 92.) types 54 14586) in Nontannings= _%-3 2 ats Sao 
Soluple. solids. = = Leis) PC on a Se ae 10. 45 


Just how much tannin the material actually contains, as 
distinguished from dyeing principles, is impossible to say, 
since the two are so closely allied chemically. The mate- 
rial will tan and dye at the same time. Fustic acts similarly 
and is extensively used for retanning or “after-tanning” 
chrome (mineral) tanned leather, especially when it is later 
to be dyed some tan shade with basic aniline colors. The vege- 
table tannin color acts as a mordant for the aniline color and 
- gives a good bottom tan color over the blue of the chrome, 
thus reducing the amount of aniline dye necessary. 

OSAGE ORANGE FOR DYEING LEATHER. 

In view of the striking similarity of results obtained by 
dyeing wool with osage orange and fustic, it is reasonable to 
expect that osage orange should be as valuable as fustic for 
dyeing leather. In fact, preliminary tests indicate that this 
is the case. Experiments made at a large tannery in Mil- 
waukee on chrome-tanned calfskins show that here, too, osage 
orange gives the same shades and depth of color as fustic. 
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OSAGE ORANGE FOR COTTON. 


Experiments are at present under way to determine the 
value of osage orange as a cotton dye. Ordinarily a dye- 
stuff like osage orange would not be considered as suitable 
for cotton. The war, however, has deprived this country 
of its chief source of aniline colors. It is quite possible that 
for colored twines, cords, and similar materials where fast- 
ness and permanence are not essential, good shades may be 
developed that will fill the void left by the present shortage 
of aniline dyes. 


COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES OF OSAGE ORANGE. 


The greatest hindrance to the commercial use of osage 
orange has been the high freight rates from the point of 
production to the North Atlantic seaboard. The center of 
production is several hundred miles inland, and the rail 
freight to a port like Galveston is practically as great as 
the total cost of transporting fustic from the interior of 
Mexico to New York or Philadelphia. Several concerns 
interested in the development of osage orange, however, are 
surveying the ground in the‘Southwest with the idea of 
erecting extract plants there. Should such a plan prove 
feasible, a long step will be taken toward the commercial 
exploitation of osage-orange dyes. 

Since the yield from osage orange is about 80 or 85 per 
cent of that from fustic, the cost of operating an osage- 
orange plant will, of course, be somewhat greater than that - 
for a fustic plant of the same capacity. This must be taken 
into account in comparing the two raw materials as a source 
of dye. Because osage orange is not at present on the 
market, it is difficult to give exact figures of cost. One con- 
cern in the East, however, states that, as compared with 
fustic, for which they paid $25 a ton in the spring of 1915, . 
osage orange would be worth $14 a ton. As far as the actual 
cost of the two woods is concerned, osage orange has a dis- 
tinct advantage over fustic. Quotations secured by the 
Forest Products Laboratory from osage-orange producers in 
the Southwest for culled fence posts and other forms of 
waste, not bark, averaged $5 a ton. With an extract plant 
in its region of production there will probably be a consider- 
able margin in favor of osage orange even in normal times. 


CHINA A FRUITFUL FIELD FOR PLANT 
EXPLORATION. 


(Plates XXIX to XXXVI.) 


By FRANK N. MEysr, Agriculiwral Explorer, Office of Foreign Seed 
and Plant Introduction, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


AD a race like the Chinese been living on the North 
American continent for forty centuries it is very likely 
that they would have evolved out of our native wild species 
of fruits varieties of great merit. Since the continent has 
not been occupied by an indigenous race of people which took 
pains to develop such native species as our American plums, 
hawthorns, persimmons, hickories, and numerous others, 
many of our plants have been, neglected. 

The Caucasian races appeared late on American soil and 
they had already developed so many types of their own which 
they brought with them that they naturally did not pay much 
attention to the strictly native American plants. However, 
many plants which came from western and southern Europe 
were not entirely successful on American soil, some even 
proving to be almost complete failures, such as certain 
European varieties of gooseberries, currants, raspberries, and 
strawberries. When the immigrants settled the western por- 
tion of the country it became especially apparent that many 
of these European cultivated varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables were unsuited to the climatic and soil conditions pre- 
vailing there. This was because the climate of Europe was 
much more equable, more like the northern Pacific coast 
region than that of the Middle West. When we turn to other 
countries, particularly toward Asia, we find that in China, 
especially, climatic and soil conditions are in the main very 
similar to those in the United States; in fact, China’s wild 
vegetation in some parts resembles that of the eastern United 
States to such an extent that a person suddenly transported 
from either region to the other would not always exactly 
realize where he was. ’ 

Fortunately, China has been settled for some forty centu- 
ries or longer and her industrious peoples have developed 
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from their native vegetation many improved varieties and 
types which are admirably suited to their local conditions. 
The climatic conditions in many parts of China being simi- 
lar to those in certain parts of the United States, we need not 
hesitate about predicting the success of certain Chinese plant 
industries when they have been transplanted to this country, 
aside, of course, from certain economic conditions which are 
entirely different in China from what they are in North 
America. 

Certain plants from China, indeed, have already become 
established in this country. Is it not a fact that the peach 
industry of Georgia has been built up on a variety which 
has a Chinese hybrid origin? Do not the Kieffer, LeConte, 
and Garber pears owe their success to their Chinese ancestry ? 
Have not some Chinese trees like the Ginkgo biloba, the tree 
of heaven (Ailanthus cacodendron), the pride of India 
(Melia azedarach), and the camphor tree (Cinnamomum 
camphora) proved eminently successful in many parts of 
the United States? Are not our porches adorned by Wis- 
taria chinensis, our hybrid roses being hybridized with the 
Wichuriana rose, and our parks embellished with countless 
Chinese flowering shrubs, like tree peonies, abelias, golden 
bells, and mock oranges? 

The Department of Agriculture, having long been in pos- 
session of facts regarding the existence of important and 
promising plant industries in China, decided to have a thor- 
ough investigation made as to the possibility of successfully 
introducing these industries into this country. It was my 
good fortune to have been selected to do this work. I have 
made three successive trips into China and in all spent about 
6 years in that immense country, covering mainly, however, 
northern and eastern China and the neighboring regions of 
northern. Chosen (Korea), eastern as well as western and 
central Siberia and Mongolia, and Russian Turkestan. I 
did not visit southern China nor the upper Yangtse Valley 
regions. Six years may seem to be a long time, but in a 
country so vast as China and where the means of communi- 
cation are so primitive that on the average one can travel 
only 20 miles a day, after all one can not cover very much 
territory in that time. (See fig. 4.) 
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The work of an agricultural explorer while in the field is 
strenuous in many ways. He must have a capable inter- 
preter for this work, on account of the difficulties of the lan- 
guage. Without one it would be impossible at times to obtain 
the plants he is after. The absence of a good interpreter 
may mean the failure of a whole expedition, as in many parts 
of China the Chinese refuse to deal with a person who does 
not understand their ways of doing things. 

In China there are 22 different languages and 400 dialects, 
and this causes endless trouble in traveling from one end 
of the country to the other. If a person follows the beaten 
path of travel from one big city to another, he will not ex- 
perience the difficulties which an explorer encounters, for 
the latter to obtain the things he is after has necessarily to 
go into the out-of-the-way rural communities; for instance, 
one never finds the best groves of fruit trees along the high- - 
ways of travel. 

It is often only through a capable and energetic inter- 
preter that one learns of the whereabouts of a valuable new 
plant variety. Having finished a day’s cart journey and 
having settled in a Chinese inn, one’s interpreter often be- 
gins to talk with fellow travelers and local residents about 
the business in which his master is engaged. The Chinese 
are very inquisitive. They find out every detail about one 
another’s masters and their particular business. Often these 
travelers can not conceal their amazement when they learn 
that a foreigner has come so far to get a product which seems 
to them so common and with which they are so well 
acquainted. It frequently happens that such fellow trav- 
elers unconsciously give information of great value, and it 
is here that the capabilities of an interpreter come in. If 
he allows the conversation to drift into mere trivialities and 
does not make any mental or written notes, often the whole 
result of a conversation which lasts for hours is lost to the 
explorer. 

The equipment of an agricultural explorer traveling in 
the interior of China is similar to the camping outfit used 
by any explorer going through a rough and unsettled 
country, although, of course, China in the main is densely 
settled. Nevertheless the accommodations at the inns are ex- 
tremely poor. The work of an agricultural explorer is so far 
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P5936FS 


Fia. 1.—THE EXPLORER’S CARAVAN OF PACK ANIMALS IN A MOUNTAIN DEFILE, 
COMING BACK FROM AN INVESTIGATION TRIP INTO A FRuiIT DistTRICT NORTH- 
WEST OF PEKING, NEAR YING TAU Ko, CHIHLI PROVINCE, CHINA. 


Photographed September 13, 1913. 


P12222FS 


Fla. 2.—THE EXPLORER’S CARAVAN, CONSISTING OF TWO SPRINGLESS CARTS 
WITH AWNINGS OF WOVEN KAOLIANG MATTING (HOLCUS SORGHUM), TRAV- 
ELIN@ ALONG A Dusty ROAD, NEAR TUNG CHEN, SHANSI, CHINA. 

Photographed August 6, 1914. 
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PLATE XXXI. 


PI3124FS 


WILD JUJUBES (ZIZIPHUS JUJUBA) SHOWING THE NATURAL SIZE OF THE RIPE FRUITS BORNE BY THE SEEDLING TREES BROUGHT INTO 


AMERICA MANY YEARS AGo. 
Photographed at Lau Yu Ko, Shensi, China, September 5, 1914. 
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13108FS 
Fic. 1.—A SINGLE SPECIMEN TREE OF A CULTIVATED JUJUBE (ZIZIPHUS JUJUBA) 
CALLED “CHANG TSAO,” MEANING “LONG JUJUBE.” 


Note the peculiar semidrooping habit, which is characteristic of most jujubes. Photo- 
graphed at Pai Hsiang Chen, Shansi, China, August 10, 1914. 


12297FS 


Fig. 2.—A GIGANTIC CAKE OF PROSO (PANICUM MILIACEUM) AND JUJUBES 


(ZIZIPHUS JUJUBA) BOILED TOGETHER AND SOLD IN SLICES FOR 2 TO 3 
CENTS, MEXICAN, A SLICE. 


Photographed at Peking, China, April 27, 1915. 
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PI3I27FS 


Fia. 1.—OLD PERSIMMON TREES (DiospYROS KAKI) OVER 80 FEET IN HEIGHT. 
OuR CARAVAN RESTING AT THE BASE OF THE TREES, NEAR KWE! HSIEN, 
SHENSI, CHINA. 


The trees are so tall that it is necessary to pick the fruit by means of a long bamboo 
pole with a bag fastened at the end. Photographed September 10, 1914. 


P12236FS 


Fia. 2.—LONG@ STRINGS OF PEELED PERSIMMONS HANGING FROM A POLE SET 
UP ON THE MUD ROOF OF A HOUSE. IN SIKU, KANSU, AT THE TIBETAN BORDER 


OF CHINA. 
Photographed November 16, 1914. 
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P58I9FS 


Fic. 1.—A LARGE STACK OF DRIED PERSIMMONS (DIOSPYROS KAKI) IN A FRUIT 
STOREROOM IN PEKING, CHINA. 


The fruits are strung on twisted strings of dried rush stems, and in this way the product 
is marketed ready for human consumption. Photographed March 22, 1913. 


P6848FS 


Fic. 2.—AN OLD CHINESE CHESTNUT TREE (CASTANEA MOLLISSIMA) WITH 
BARK SCRAPED CLEAN BY THE NATIVES, RECOVERING FROM ATTACKS OF THE 
BLIGHT (ENDOTHIA PARASITICA). 


Notice how the wounds are in the process of healing over. Photographed near San Tun 
Ying, Chihli Province, China, June 1, 1913. 
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PI3206FS 


Fic. 1.—A FINE GROVE OF A SLENDER TIMBER BAMBOO (PHYLLOSTACHYS SP.) 
OF VERY UNIFORM GROWTH, MUCH EMPLOYED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FINE FURNITURE. 


Native name ‘‘ Tae tsoh.”? Photographed at Mokanshan, Chekiang Province, China, 
August 7, 1915. 


PI3201IFS 


Fic. 2.—A HILLSIDE GROVE OF THE IMPORTANT TIMBER BAMBOO (PHYLLO- 
STACHYS PUBESCENS) GROWING ON A THIN LAYER OF CLAY LOAM COVERING 
A STRATUM OF GRANITE ROCK WHICH IS BEING QUARRIED. 


Native name “ Mao tsoh.’”” This species supplies edible sprouts as well as timber. Pho- 
tographed at Mokanshan, Chekiang Province, China, August 3, 1915. 
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different from that of an ordinary botanical collector that he 

has to gather live material which is often extremely perish- 
able, and has to be equipped with such paraphernalia as to 
enable him to send the live material on a long journey to his 
home country. It is necessary to carry a bale of sphagnum 
moss, rolls of oiled paper and packing paper, copper labels, 
notebooks, and herbarium driers in waterproof sacks, and 
supplies of twine and cloth from which seed bags can be 
made and in which the parcels of plant material can be 
sewed. 

In sending plant material from the interior of China one 
has to know how and when to ship it. Seeds like grains and 
beans are the easiest of all, for when dry they can be packed 
in cloth bags, labels inclosed, and sent at almost any time 
of the year. Seeds of a perishable nature, however, like 
acorns and chestnuts, are much more difficult to ship. These 
have to be packed in moistened, powdered, washed-out char- 
coal, or in finely chopped-up dampened sphagnum moss in- 
closed in oiled paper and put into wooden boxes, so as to 
prevent the young sprouts from being crushed en route, for 
often these seeds start to grow in transit. Such seeds have 
to be sent as quickly as possible after collecting, for many 
of them perish within a few weeks. Scions and cuttings 
are even more difficult to handle, for they can be collected 
only in the resting season, which often is in winter, and have 
to be put in damp sphagnum moss within a few hours after 
being cut. I always made it a practice to pack such scions 
and cuttings the day I collected them and never let them 
remain unpacked a single night. In severe winter weather 
we often had to heat water to prevent it from freezing, in 
order to moisten the sphagnum moss, and sometimes a few 
minutes after the cuttings were wrapped the parcel was 
frozen hard, for in the rooms of a North China inn there 
are no stoves, the paper windows are often broken and 
torn, and the temperature inside is but little higher than that 
outside. I kept these frozen packages sometimes for several 
weeks, until I reached a post office which was willing to 
receive and forward them either direct to Washington or to 
the consul general in Shanghai. 

I attribute the success which I have had in sending the 
parcels of living plant material from such far-away towns 
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as Kashgar, in Chinese Turkestan, and Lanchowfu, in 
Kansu, to Washington, D. C., to these special methods of 
packing which I have described. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that if the parcel post system had not been extended to 
these inland towns, and if our ambassador in St. Petersburg, 
the American minister in Peking, and the American consul 
general in Shanghai had not forwarded these official parcels 
of plants in their diplomatic and consular pouches through 
the State Department to the Department of Agriculture, 
these successes would have been minimized. 

Owing to the fact that transportation in China is still 
quite as primitive as it was in America before the building 
of railroads, one has to travel there with a caravan com- 
posed of pack animals or Chinese springless carts. I found 
that when traveling with pack animals or with carts, ex- 
cept in the great heat of summer, it was better to walk, 
because I was then free to examine the roadside plants and 
trees without stopping the caravan. Often I found I could 
walk much faster than the caravan. When, however, I 
traveled through unsafe regions it was necessary to keep 
close to my men. In all the six years of travel in the interior 
of China, during which I walked several thousand miles, 
it has been my good fortune never to have had any accident 
of consequence, nor have I lost any large collections of 
material. 

The collections of these years of travel comprised about 
2,500 introductions, including seeds, bulbs, cuttings, scions, 
roots, and live plants, most of which were personally selected 
and generally for some specific purpose, the details of which 
will be found in the descriptions which were written in the 
field and appear in the printed inventories of the Office of 
Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction. A large number of 
photographs were taken and extensive collections of herba- 
rium material were made. 

In a paper of this nature, limited necessarily as to space, 
one can only pick out a few of the more interesting plants 
and plant industries. As this work has been going on since 
the fall of 1905, some of these eastern introductions have 
become successfully established in the United States and are 
proving to be valuable additions to American agriculture. 
Others of later introduction have been here too short a time 
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to enable us to say whether they will be of value. They are 
strictly in the experimental stage. 


PROMISING NEW CROPS. 


One of the most promising tree crops of China is the. 
Chinese jujube (Ziziphus sativa). The most common form 
of this plant is found in waste places and on old walls in sev- 
eral parts of North China. It is a very spiny shrub or small 
tree bearing small, round fruits of a brown-red color, which 
are in general sour and have practically no value. The 
Chinese farmers, however, have selected numerous varieties 
of this jujube which vary in all possible ways. There are 
probably 300 or 400 named varieties in China, and while the 
fruit of the wild type is no larger than a small marble, some 
of the selected varieties are as large as a good-sized hen’s 
egg. Some types are spherical and-of very dark brown 
color, others being very elongated and light mahogany brown. 
Others again are very solid meated and can be kept for sev- 
eral weeks in a fresh state before spoiling. Some sorts again 
are of a very spongy texture and have to be eaten a few days 
after they have ripened, while others can not be dried, but 
must be eaten fresh, and still others can be easily dried and 
kept through the greater part of the year. A few varieties 
are smoked like hams or herrings and are exported from the 
Shantung Province to South China, where they form an 
especially prized sweetmeat with the people of that section. 
Others are put up in weak brandy and served during the New 
Year’s holidays. One of the largest varieties when processed 
in a special way with cane sugar and honey makes a delicious 
sweetmeat comparable to a good quality of the Persian date. 
The high-class mandarins give them as New Yeavr’s presents, 
and they are served in the best hotels patronized by Euro- 
peans, on the passenger steamers plying between Japan and 
©hina, and at dinner parties in the various legations in 
Peking. 

The jujube tree in China is one of the few trees which are 
not so regularly cultivated as the peach or the pear. It 
stands much more neglect than any other of the Chinese 
fruits and grows on soil which sometimes is quite alkaline 
in character and seems to thrive in dooryards in which the 
soil is packed down until almost as hard as a brick. It 
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responds, however, to cultivation, and in the district around 
Pai Hsiang Chen, Shansi, where the largest varieties in all 
China occur, the orchards of jujube are well cultivated. In 
the Provinces where it is found in its greatest perfection, 
such as Shantung, Shansi, Honan, and Shensi, winter tem- 
peratures never drop very low. Zero weather there is a rare 
occurrence. In America, however, some of the trees which 
were introduced in 1906 have withstood a temperature of 
—22° F. without injury. In general the jujube may be said to 
be a héavy bearer, and in Texas and California some varieties 
have proved unusually fruitful. They bear very early. some 
one-year-old grafts producing as many as 24 fruits. 

The jujube will probably prove of the greatest value for 
the semiarid South and Southwest, especially for Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, southern Utah, and pos- 
sibly it might extend into Kansas and Nebraska. The ma- 
terial so far has been too limited to enable us to distribute 
small trees of the jujube to the latter States. Trees have 
fruited heavily at Chico, Fresno, Indio, and Bard, Cal., and 
San Antonio, Austin, and Fort Worth, Tex. 

In the late thirties of the last century jujube seeds were 
distributed by the Patent Office, and from these seeds large- 
sized trees have grown and are still standing at various 
points in the Southern Atlantic States. All of these, being 
seedlings, bear small, comparatively worthless fruit. 


ORIENTAL PERSIMMONS SUITED FOR DRYING PURPOSES. 


In certain sections of the provinces of Shantung, Shansi, 
Honan, Shensi, and Kansu one finds that strains of persim- 
mons are being grown for drying purposes only. These re- 
gions are decidedly semiarid ones, where the autumn is long 
and the days are quite warm, similar in this respect to the 
climate of portions of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. These strains are quite different—not as juicy as 
those which have been so far cultivated in this country. They 
are very astringent, so that one can not ordinarily eat them 
out of hand. Among these varieties for drying purposes 
there are seedless persimmons as well as others. 

A dried persimmon in looks and taste resembles a dried fig, 
with the exception that it is devoid of small seeds and is 
coated with a heavy layer of fine grape sugar. 
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Dried persimmons of different varieties differ both in taste 
and in appearance. This difference is not due to the variety 
alone, but to the greater or less care employed in their prep- 
aration. The coarser sorts, upon the preparation of which 
little care has been bestowed, taste very much like cooked 
pumpkin, but those of finer quality are as fine as dried figs, 
being even juicier and more palatable because of the absence 
of objectionable small seeds. 

The cultivation of persimmons for drying purposes is a 
growing industry in China. New orchards are being set 
out, and since railways have been built new markets for the 
sale of them have been opened. Whereas in 1908 dried per- 
simmons on the Peking market were extremely scarce, I found 
to my surprise a few years later huge piles of them on sale 
there. Upon inquiry I found that these persimmons had 
come from Honan, into which Province a new railway line 
had recently been finished. * 

In drying these persimmons the fruits, when ripe, but be- 
fore they have begun to soften, are peeled or slashed, and 
these peeled fruits are then hung on strings to dry in the 
sun and wind. After drying for several weeks they are put 
into piles and covered with kaoliang matting and allowed 
to cure, during which process the grape-sugar coating is 
formed. 

Since this persimmon industry is primarily one for semi- 
arid regions, the question of a stock which is drought re- 
sistant becomes a very important one. After having been a 
few weeks in China I noticed*that the Chinese used a stock 
which was entirely different from the American persimmon 
and also was not merely a seedling stock. The bark was 
blackish in color and in old specimens deeply furrowed, 
whereas the bark of the ordinary oriental persimmon is of 
rather a smooth character and shows a tendency to peel off. 
Upon inquiry I found this stock was called hae tsad, 
meaning black jujube. This name threw me entirely off the 
track, for although I saw straightway that it was not a 
jujube, yet I did not quite know what it was. Then I made 
it a point to find out where this so-called black jujube grew 
wild. At last, in a valley north of Peking, near the Nankau 
Pass, I was shown wild trees of this stock. I recognized it 
at once as a species of persimmon (Déiospyros lotus) which 
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is also found in northern India, Persia, the Crimea, and the 
Caucasus. In the last-mentioned country it is known by the 
Turkish name of “ ghoorma.” 

This ghoorma when found in its native haunts seems to 
be able to withstand drought and neglect to a remarkable 
degree, and it is for that reason, no doubt, that the Chinese 
have selected it as a stock. It has already proved to be better 
adapted to our semiarid Southwest than our native persimmon 
(Diospyros virginiana), which has been the only one here- 
tofore used. These varieties for drying purposes budded 
upon the ghoorma as a stock will probably be very well 
adapted to large areas of land in the Southwest. Americans 
heretofore have never realized what an important food prod- 
uct the oriental persimmon is in its native country. Thou- 
sands of acres are devoted to its culture, hundreds of vari- 
eties exist there, and the trade in dried as well as fresh per- 
simmons compares in importance with our trade in peaches. 


BAMBOOS. 


Of all the plants cultivated in China the bamboo is cer- 
tainly one of the most indispensable. It exists in many 
species and varieties, ranging from tufts of a grasslike 
appearance only a foot or so high to jungles of giant canes 
often over 80 feet tall. Some are found on low, moist places, 
while others occur on steep, rocky slopes. Bamboos in China 
are grown in two ways, as clumps near the houses from 
which canes can be cut at a moment’s notice and used for 
everyday household purposes, such as bean poles, switches 
for decorative purposes, or for repairing baskets or furniture, 
etc., and in large groves, often some distance from the vil- 
lages, where they are grown for timber purposes only. In 
such groves the canes are cut only at certain times of the 
year, primarily in the winter months. In some sections of 
the country, in fact, the bamboo is so indispensable that if 
taken away the whole fabric of domestic affairs would 
crumble, and the people would be put to the most serious 
inconveniences. Bamboo timber in oriental countries in 
many ways takes the place that metals do with us, especially 
in the manufacture of household articles. ‘No one can see 
the uses to which bamboo is put by a Chinese gardener 
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in his little garden patch without realizing what a convenient 
source of stakes for pea vines, stakes to hold labels, bean 
poles, temporary fences, guards against chickens, shade sup- 
ports, fruit-tree props, small garden ladders, stiff brooms for 
farmyards and barns, temporary lath houses, etc., it means 
to him. 

A fact relatively little known to the American public is 
that in China and Japan bamboo sprouts constitute a favorite 
vegetable. There are several species and varieties the shoots 
of which are edible, and they are not by any means of equal 
excellence. A good kind of bamboo sprout is a vegetable in 
a class by itself. Its crispness and freshness of flavor are 
such as to appeal to nearly everyone the first time it is eaten. 
It is not uncommon to find foreigners in the Orient who have 
become quite as fond of bamboo sprouts as the home people 
are of asparagus. : 

The varieties which are cultivated for their shoots are gen- 
erally grown in gardens close to the houses and are heavily 
manured so as to insure a maximum of sprouts and tenderness 
of texture. Existing groves of one species in the Southern 
States and California thrive wonderfully well and from some 
of them sprouts have been cut which compare favorably with 
those produced in the Orient. It is believed that in this 
country the bamboo probably can be cultivated with as great 
success for table use as it is in the Orient, for not only do the 
Chinese colonies in our large cities form a ready market for 
these delicious sprouts and Chinese restaurants consume 
large quantities in the soups and other dishes served to their 
customers, but also many Americans have acquired in the 
Orient a fondness for this vegetable and would be ready to 
purchase the shoots if they were available. 

For impressiveness there is no group of plants which sur- 
passes the bamboo. To wander through an extensive grove in 
China or Japan makes one imagine himself in another world. 
One naturally marvels how a grass could grow into such 
giant forms as one sees around him. It makes upon the 
human brain possibly the same kind of impression that 
the ordinary grass might upon a tiny insect walking through 
it. After having seen the beautiful and useful clumps of 
bamboo in the Orient one’s mind reverts to our own South- 
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ern States, and the conviction gradually grows on one that 
in the years to come many of our southern homes will be 
embellished by these remarkable bamboo groves. Already 
a few of these are to be found—enough to show that this is not 
a fanciful suggestion. 


THE YANG MAE TREE. 


Tn the vicinity of Hangchow, Chekiang Province, there are 
extensive groves of a peculiar evergreen tree locally called 
yang mae, but foreigners in that section of China apply the 
name strawberry tree to it on account of a slight resemblance 
which its fruit bears to the strawberry. This is an entirely 
new type of fruit, locally much appreciated, and one which 
evidently has been in cultivation for a very long period. The 
tree grows wild in the mountains and bears there small sour 
fruits. The natives, however, have developed several varie- 
ties which they perpetuate by inarching. One of the largest 
of these has fruits over an inch in diameter, possesses a fine, 
vinous subacid flavor, and in appearance is so attractive as 
to make it a very desirable table fruit. These fruits, which 
ripen in July, are wine-red in color and resemble slightly in 
outline sycamore balls. They are eaten fresh or as preserves. 
The trees grow slowly but are long-lived, and from the 
scanty evidence at hand it seems likely they will thrive along 
the Gulf Coast and along the milder portions of the Pacific 
Coast. 


THE CHINESE LARGE-FRUITED HAWTHORN. 


In certain sections of the South, such as northern Texas, 
the apple appears to be out of its range. In China similar 
regions exist—places where the winds in summer are scorch- 
ingly dry and the rainfall often is quite deficient, such as the 
region around Taianfu, in the Shantung Province. It is here 
that one finds large and thrifty orchards of a haw (Cratae- 
gus pinnatifida) which bears fruits the size of a crab apple. 
These fruits are of a very attractive bright-red color, re- 
freshingly sour in taste, and can be kept for very long 
periods. They are eaten raw, coated with molten sugar, or 
better yet when made into delicious preserves or a stiff jelly 
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of fine quality. A few of the smaller fruited sour varieties 
can be boiled into sauce and supply a very agreeable substi- 
tute for the American cranberry. American missionaries in 
the Shantung Province have learned to utilize the haw in 
this way. The trees are of low, dense growth, bear heavily, 
and the finer varieties are all grafted upon seedling stocks. 
The demand in China for the best quality of these haw fruits 
is so great that it can not be supplied and the orchards are 
being extended. The fact that the Chinese have developed 
from a small-fruited wild hawthorn large-fruited forms of . 
excellent quality naturally reminds one of the many excellent . 
wild species of haws which occur on the North American 
continent, and one is impressed with the fact that an excel- 
lent opportunity to improve a promising native fruit has 
been neglected. 


CHINESE EARLY CHERRY. 


In the early spring of 1907, while near Tangsi, Chekiang 
Province, the Rev. A. Kennedy, a missionary stationed there, 
told me of a cherry which was grown in the vicinity and 
which, though quite small, not up to the American standard 
in size, was quite early. I visited with Mr. Kennedy an 
orchard where these cherries were grown, and, although they 
were leafless at the time, I recognized that they represented a 
different kind of cherry from the sorts we have. Scions 
were obtained and sent to the Plant Introduction Garden in 
California. Several fruit growers were provided with 
young budded plants, and last October, while visiting the 
Sacramento Valley, I found such an interest had been 
created by the remarkable earliness of this cherry that the 
growers were thinking seriously of setting out orchards of 
this variety only. In my opinion, this cherry has another 
important use, viz, as a factor in the production by breed- 
ing of earlier, large-fruited varieties. 


THE ORIGINAL WILD PEACH. 


During all these years of travel one thing always remained 
uppermost in my mind, viz, to find whether the peach really 
occurred wild in China, inet country is id le to be its 
original home. 
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In the summer of 1914, while going on foot through a 
loess ravine in the southern part of the Shansi Province, a 
few days’ march east of Ping yang fu, I found a small, green 
peach the size of a marble lying on the side of the road. On 
biting into it I found that the stone was perfectly hard and 
well formed, and then on looking up I noticed several 
bushes clinging to the edge of a steep loess wall and having 
fruits on them of the kind I had found. Here at last was 
the original wild peach, from which probably most, if not 
all, of the cultivated strains have been developed. They 
were growing in such inaccessible, out-of-the-way places 
that there remained in my mind no doubt of their being 
genuinely wild. The Chinese, moreover, call them yeh tao, 
which means wild peach. In the Tsing-ling range from 
Sianfu through to western Kansu I found this wild peach at 
intervals, sometimes as solitary specimens, at other times in 
thickets. 


STOCKS USED BY THE CHINESE. 


The problem of finding congenial stocks for our cultivated 
fruit trees for different parts of this country is still in an 
experimental state, for certain stocks which have proved to 
be very successful in western Europe when tried in America 
have proved failures in many instances. It is in a country 
like China, with her great extremes of climate, resembling 
in this respect the United States, that we may expect to find 
a partial solution of this stock problem. 

One of the first things which attracted my attention was 
that in the nursery gardens near Tientsin I found that the 
Chinese gardeners had grafted flowering plums upon a stock 
which resembled an almond, also chrysanthemums on the 
wormwood (Artemisia sp.), tea olives (Olea fragrans) on 
privet, and junipers upon the arbor vite (Zhuja orientalis). 
These facts showed me at once that the Chinese in North 
China, at least, had tried to find congenial stocks which had 
root systems that were better suited to dry and alkaline soils 
than were the root systems of the plants themselves. 

One of the plants which most impressed me was the 
almondlike stock. On asking the Chinese gardeners what 
they called it they gave me the name of shan tao shu, which 
means literally mountain peach tree. This name suggested 
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the possibility of this stock being the original wild peach. 
Upon inquiry where this could be seen I was informed that 
it grew wild in the mountains, but that there were many 
specimens to be found in the gardens of Tientsin and Peking. 
Upon being shown a specimen I found it to be the Amygdalus 
davidiana, originally discovered by Father David. This 
turned out to be a new stock never before employed by any 
of the Caucasian races, although seemingly in China it has 
been used for centuries as a stock for various stone fruits. It 
has even been introduced into various European and Ameri- 
can botanical collections. After some difficulties seeds were 
procured of this davidiana peach, by which name it has come 
to be known in this country, and these have been tested in 
various places in the United States, as Chico, Cal., Ames, 
Iowa, and San Antonio, Tex., and, strange to say, they have 
proved hardy on the northern edge of the peach belt of Iowa 
and drought and alkali resistant in central Texas, Arizona, 
and California. It seems as though it would play an import- 
ant role in the development of the stone-fruit orchards of 
the country. . ‘ 

The common stock for the pear on sandy and alkaline 
lands in North China is a species of wild pear (Pyrus betulae- 
folia), which bears bunches of fruits the size of large peas 
and is propagated mostly from cuttings. Trees grown in 
this country under uncongenial conditions have proved to 
be well suited to dry and alkaline situations. Unfortunately, 
however, it recently has been shown to be susceptible to the 
destructive pear blight, a disease apparently unknown in 
China. 

While these furnish examples of the stocks already used 
by the Chinese, numerous wild plants, especially among the 
stone fruits, show promise of being valuable as stocks, and 
experiments with these now are being carried on in the 
United States to determine their relative value. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


So many ornamental trees and shrubs have been obtained 
from China, especially during recent years, that I mention 
here only a few of those which were introduced as a result of : 
these explorations and are proving distinct additions to 
American horticulture. 
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The Chinese pistache tree (Pistacia chinensis) gives 
promise of being a fine shade tree for large areas in the South 
and Southwest. It grows to be a stately tree with a dense 
head of gracefully pinnated foliage, which when it comes 
out in spring is a wine-red color, in midsummer dark glisten- 
ing green, while in fall it turns into the most gorgeous 
flaming reds and yellows, making the tree a very conspicuous 
object in the landscape. It resists drought wonderfully well 
and will be especially appreciated in the warmer semiarid 
parts of the United States. 

An elm (Ulmus pumila), native to Manchuria and North 
China, which in its native haunts resists drought and alkali 
to a considerable degree, proves to be of remarkable vigor 
and of great promise as a shade tree and windbreak in North 
Dakota and other regions in the Upper Mississippi Valley, » 
where trees have a hard struggle with the climate. 

The Chinese white-barked pine (Pinus bungeana) is un- 
doubtedly one of the most striking in appearance of all the 
pines, with its glistening white trunk and its rather airy 
tufts of needles. It is decidedly a tree for semiarid regions, 
where it shows its characteristic white bark much earlier 
than it does in damp climates. When seen on burial grounds 
in North China its impressiveness is unsurpassed, and it 
might become in the future a favorite tree with Americans - 
for use in cemeteries and formal parks and private grounds. 
Until 1914 this remarkable tree was supposed to occur wild 
only in the Province of Hupeh, but I discovered it scattered 
and in groves in southern Shansi, central Shensi, and south- 
western Kansu. 

A striking variety of willow with a naturally well-rounded 
head occurs near Peking and in the Shantung Province. It 
withstands drought, alkali, and cold remarkably well, and 
a clump of them is already growing in California, where the 
trees have received a great deal of attention because of their 
trim and formal appearance, which makes them peculiarly 
attractive. 

Of the many shrubs useful for gardens and dooryards 
_ one of the most interesting is the yellow-flowered rose (Rosa 
wanthina), which occurs in its semidouble form cultivated 
in gardens in Peking, while the single form occurs wild in 
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the mountains of Shansi and Shantung. The bush is 
remarkably hardy and drought resistant, and in spring it 
is covered with a multitude of medium-size ~pale-yellow 
flowers. As a factor in the creation of new types of yellow 
roses it will probably be of importance; in fact, Mr. G. W. 
Oliver, of this department, informs me that he has already 
produced a hybrid between it and the Rosa rugosa, of the 
type of the rugosa but with yellow flowers. 


CHINESE VEGETABLES. 


While there are a great number of different vegetables in 
China, the great majority of them do not appeal to the 
palate of the Caucasian. There are some, however, which 
are worthy of the attention of American gardeners. The 
best of them is the paz ts’ai, or Chinese cabbage, which is 
grown primarily in northern China. The cabbages from 
Shantung especially are noted for their fine quality and are 
exported extensively along the coast of China even as far as 
Canton. These pai ts’ais do not emit as strong an odor when > 
cooked as does the ordinary cabbage. They are delicate in 
flavor and are considered to be more easily digested. They 
can be used in a number of ways, resembling in this respect 
ordinary cabbage. It might be classed as a vegetable some- 
where between Swiss chard, Romaine lettuce, and the ordi- 
nary white cabbage. Its successful establishment in the 
United States appears to have been already accomplished, 
and on several of the large markets it is being sold under 
the name of celery cabbage. 


GINGER. 


Fresh ginger is an article of food in China which one can 
buy in practically all of the larger markets during the 
greater portion of the year. The rhizomes are sold by 
weight and are eaten shredded or sliced in soups and in 
various meat dishes, and they impart a delicious and appe- 
tizing flavor. 

Ginger is of great antiquity in China and was known quite 
well several centuries before the commencement of our era. 
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Kung-fu-tse, or Confucius, as his name is Latinized, China’s 
greatest philosopher, stated in one of his discourses to his 
students that every person ought to eat ginger at least once 
a day for his health’s sake. 

It is rather surprising that ginger is so little used in 
American cooking. Several of our dishes could be much im- 
proved by a judicious use of fresh shredded ginger, and in 
our Southern States the plants might be grown in kitchen 
gardens without much trouble. 

There are several varieties of ginger in China; the most 
productive sorts have to be grown in wet soil, and they need 
a long, hot summer in which to grow to perfection. It is 
mainly around Canton, in South China, that such sorts are 
grown extensively, and from that region tens of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of preserved ginger is exported every year 
to various parts of the globe. However, there are also 
varieties that can be grown in much cooler localities and 
relatively dry soil. On one of my trips in the Shantung 
Province I found a large field of such dry-land ginger 
near Ninyang at 36° latitude. In this latitude in the eastern 
United States we find such cities as Knoxville and Nash- 
ville, Tenn. In the truck sections along the Atlantic we 
may find conditions favorable to the cultivation of ginger 
commercially and make ourselves independent of foreign 
importations. 

Ginger, culturally, must be treated in much the same way 
as sugar cane, especially as regards storage during the 
winter; the rhizomes are injured by light frosts and can 
not stand drying out. It is not unreasonable to expect 
within a few years a keen interest in this interesting new 
root crop. 


THE KAUBA, A NEW CHINESE WATER VEGETABLE. 


One of the most interesting phases of Chinese agriculture 
is the way swamp lands are Welntie made to yield crops. The 
Qhinese as a race do not object to laboring in mud and in 
water as the Caucasian peoples do; hence, rather than drain 
their marsh lands, they have selested crops for them that 

g in good returns. 
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Among swamp-land crops, rice of course stands out pri- 
marily, and in addition to it there are various root crops such 
as the lotus (Velumbiwm speciosum), the water nut (Hleo- 
charis tuberosa), wet-land taro (Colocasia antiquorum), and 
arrow-leaf (Sagittaria sinensis). A crop which is grown as 
a vegetable in many parts of China is the kauba (Zizania 
latifolia), a water grass very closely related to our own wild 
rice. It is not the seeds, however, nor the leaves, but the 
swollen fleshy stalks that are used. These are eaten, 
shredded or sliced, boiled in soups, or, when scalded, as a 
special salad. ' 

This kauba is planted in rows and cultivated regularly 
and must grow in at least a few inches of standing water. 
An immense trade in its succulent shoots is carried on every 
season. Foreigners often call it water bamboo, and some 
western residents in China have become so fond of it that 
they have it on their tables whenever procurable. Some pre- 
liminary experiments made in this country show that this 
new water vegetable may possibly become some day a source 
of income to such truck farmers as are willing to engage in 
its rather disagreeable culture. 


CHESTNUT-BARK DISEASE. 


One of the duties of an explorer is to keep a careful look- 
out for plant diseases, insect as well as fungous, and during 
the six years of travel in China several of interest were 
discovered, the most important one of which was the chest- 
nut-bark disease. It was found, for instance, that the chest- 
nut blight (Hndothia parasitica) exists on the chestnut of 
North and central China (Castanea mollissima), while in 
Japan it was found in abundance on the native species 
(Castanea crenata). In both countries many of the trees 
attacked show themselves remarkably resistant and great 
hopes are entertained that by careful selection and hybridi- 
zation work chestnut strains can be created which will prove 
to be either wholly immune to this destructive bark disease 
or at least so resistant as not to be damaged very severely. 
The hybrids which Dr. W. Van Fleet has already produced 
in this country indicate that this is a promising field for the 
plant breeder. 
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In conclusion, I may be permitted to state that one of the 
most gratifying sensations of an explorer is that of coming 
back to this country and finding that certain of his new 
introductions are growing successfully and are appreciated 
by his fellow citizens, and that, moreover, some quite new 
industries are in process of evolution, based upon material 
which one has himself sent in from some foreign land. 


HOW THE WHOLE COUNTY DEMONSTRATED. 


By Braprorp Knapp, Chief, and Jesse M. Jonrs, Agriculturist and 
Field Agent, Office of Extension Work in the South, States Rela- 
tions Service. 


GRICULTURAL evolution has not been slow in Chris- 
tian County, Ky. Four years ago a business men’s 
association was formed and immediately became interested 
in agriculture; a county demonstration agent was appointed 
in July, 1912, since which time 18 community clubs with 700 
members have been formed; a good-roads association is re- 
sponsible for the farmers’ ownership of 250 split-log drags 
with which they keep in condition upward of 400 miles of 
road; the agent has demonstrated methods which have led 
to increased crop yields, introduced new crops, readjusted 
farm practice, established demonstration farms, induced the 
feeding of more beef cattle, augmented dairying, organized 
the county and fought hog cholera effectively, obtained 
wider markets for farm products and brought city and farm 
business men into closer relations. 

Christian County has grown from the standpoint of busi- 
ness, but it also enjoys more social activities. It is located 
in the southwestern part of the State, in what is familiarly 
known as the “Pennyroyal” section. Its population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1910, was 38,485, an increase of less 
than a thousand in the 10-year period. The last census also 
shows that there are 3,900 farms in the county, 56.9 per cent 
of which are operated by owners and 42 per cent by tenants. 
The average size of farms is 107.1 acres, of which 77.5 acres 
is improved land. Ninety per cent of the land of the county 
is in farms and 72.3 per cent of this farm land is improved. 
Hopkinsville, the county seat and chief town, had a popula- 
tion, according to the same census, of 9,416. Pembroke, 731, 
and Crofton, 402, are the towns of next importance in the 
county. The chief industry is agriculture, there being rela- 


tively few manufacturing enterprises. 
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Prior to four years ago the usual organizations were in- 
terested in public-welfare movements, and progress was rela- 
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Fia. 5.—Christian County, Ky.—Partial representation of activities of the 
county agent, showing character, distribution, and centers of organization. 


tively slow and with frequent back sets. About four years 
ago the Hopkinsville Business Men’s Association was 
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formed and adopted for its main work the development of 
the resources of the county. This association was deeply 
interested in the agriculture of the county. Similar organi- 
zations prior to that time had been chiefly interested in try- 
ing to locate factories and other industries. Repeated at- 
tempts to arouse the agricultural interests were made 
through speaking campaigns, but the farmers took relatively 
little interest in efforts of this sort. : 

The first effort of the present association was again to 
organize lecture courses throughout the county to instruct 
the farmers. Although prominent speakers were chosen, 
- these courses were failures because the farmers did not at- 
tend. In 1912 the organization became interested in secur- 
ing an agricultural agent to work in the county. A so-called 
“crop improvement association,” composed of a few farmers 
and some business men, was formed undeér the auspices of the 
Business Men’s Association and as an adjunct of it. They 
secured some financial aid from outside the county and were 
able to interest the fiscal court to appropriate some funds. 
With these and the cooperation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture an agent was appointed July 1,1912. At 
that time the farm-demonstration work of Kentucky was 
under the supervision of the Office of Farm Management in 
the United States Department of Agriculture. On July 
1, 1913, it was transferred to the Office of Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Demonstration Work, which had charge of the work in 
the Southern States, and is now known as the Office of Ex- 
tension Work in the South. Cooperative arrangements were 
perfected, effective July 1, 1914, under the Smith-Lever Act, 
by which the county agent became the representative of the 
College of Agriculture of the State University of Kentucky, 
and also of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
States Relations Service, Office of Extension Work in the 
South. From that date until the present time a county agent 
has been continuously employed in the county. 

One of the several difficult problems confronting the county 
agent was social and economic more than agricultural. It 
would be impossible in this article to trace the causes of 
this condition or to explain the reasons for its existence. 
Suffice it to say there was a lack of cordial feeling between 
the farmers and the business interests of the towns in that 
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county. At certain periods of time this feeling had been 
somewhat intense. The statement is made simply to show the 
situation facing the county agent. Members of the associa- 
tion and business men in the cities and towns simply placed 
themselves behind the agent, introduced him to the people 
so far as they could, and advised him as to what they deemed 
to be the real problem. The attitude of some of the farmers 
may be understood from a statement of one farmer who said 
that the whole movement was “ absolute foolishness.” 

The county agent set out.to become personally acquainted 
with the people and their problems by communities. He usu- 
ally visited in a neighborheed, called a few of the principal - 
farmers together, stopped with them over night, and endeay- 
ored in every possible way to understand their views and 
their problems. Usually these few men who attended the 
meetings and conferred with him were induced to become 
demonstrators and to undertake to do some specific work in 
crop production upon their own farms under improved 
methods. By increasing the interest the agent gradually 
worked each community into the idea of having some com- 
munity organization. He was greatly assisted in this by the 
fact that one community had a very good organization, the 
Church Hill Grange, formed in 1873. This grange had done 
excellent work in the years gone by, especially in conducting 
stock sales. : 

Membership in these little community organizations, 
started by the county agent, included the entire family, the 
women being invited to attend as well as the men. As each 
club was started with relatively few families, each member 
was required to bring a neighbor, and thus the membership 
expanded so that each club showed a steady growth. There 
were practically no by-laws and no elaborate forms. No 
membership fees were required, and when any expense was 
incurred a free-will offering was taken to cover the amount. 
Constant effort was made to inculcate the idea that these 
clubs were of importance, and that they were entirely con- 
trolled by the members in the interest of the farmers. Be- 
sides the regular meetings held, these clubs were used to 
promote all kinds of educational work. The county agent 
visited neighborhoods regularly, looked over the farms dur- 
ing the daytime, and often called the farmers together at 
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demonstration fields being conducted by farmers under his 
supervision. In the evening he attended and assisted in the 
meeting of the local community club. At times the women 
took charge of a meeting, the entire program being devoted 
to their problems. The business men were interested in 
these clubs and the community idea of organization, and 
often came out to assist in the meetings. One prominent 
citizen who is a member of these clubs said: “I have not 
missed a meeting since the club was organized. Before its 
organization the neighbors hardly knew each other.” An- 
other said: “ Since these associations were formed there has 
been wonderful improvement in farming conditions. 
Farmers are all studying and reading and realize at last that 
farming is an extremely intellectual calling.” The total 
number of organized clubs is 18, with a total membership of 
more than 700. ‘ 

The county agent traveled about the county with a horse and 
buggy. He often took the best men in the county with him 
in his work. As it was necessary to cover the entire county, it 
soon became apparent that one of the chief needs of the county 
was better roads. Hence, a “good-roads association” was 
formed for this purpose. Meetings were held, ending in a 
barbecue given by the business men of Hopkinsville to the 
farmers of the county. There was a large attendance of 
country people and a great forward step made in bringing 
about a better feeling between them and the town people. 
Now there are 250 split-log drags in operation in the county, 
the larger part of which were bought by the fiscal court and 
donated to the farmers. These, as a rule, are operated with- 
out cost to the county, largely through the instrumentality of 
these community clubs. Practically 400 miles of road are 
now regularly dragged by the farmers free of charge. The 
merchants at Hopkinsville have offered prizes to the farmers 
for the section of best dragged road in the county. There are 
350 miles of macadamized roads, in the construction of a large 
part of which the farmers cooperated. The president of the 
Business Men’s Association says “The farmers cooperated, 
giving one-third to one-half or possibly more, for the con- 
struction of pikes.” A “good roads day” was held in re- 
sponse to a proclamation by the governor, and in Christian 
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County it met with hearty response. Business men turned 
out with the farmers, stores of the city were closed, and on one 
of the principal roads at least 90 per cent of the workmen 
were city men. Stone was contributed by contractors, con- 
crete firms furnished men gratis to repair bridges, one com- 
pany supplied outfits for trimming trees, and a large amount 
of work was done by the county and the town working side 
by side. Forty carloads of crushed rock were moved from one 
spot during the one day, which shows the great number of 
workmen and teams at work. Such results could only be ac- 
complished through unity of purpose and cooperation of all 
the people. 

The principal crops of the county are corn, tobacco, and 
wheat. The census shows that from 1900 to 1910 there was 
a slight increase in average yield per acre of corn, amount- 
ing to four-tenths of a bushel. The county did not produce 
enough to supply its own needs, and the method of cultiva- 
tion was generally with the turning plow and deep enough 
to injure the roots and prevent full production. Among the 
first efforts of the county agent, therefore, were demonstra- 
tions in better methods of corn production conducted in 
every community in the county. The first of these was in 
the year 1913. The average of the county before this was a 
trifle over 24 bushels per acre. These demonstrations aver- 
aged 38.8 bushels per acre. The next year they averaged 40 
bushels per acre. At the present time 80 per cent of the 
corn in the county is cultivated by modern, improved meth- 
ods, and with modern implements (Pl. XX XVII, fig. 1). 
One section of the county, which has been importing 40 car- 
loads of corn annually, this year supplied its own needs and 
exported 8 carloads. 

Many farmers thought that because a large part of the 
county was of limestone formation no addition of lime to 
their soils was necessary. Upon examination of the soil 
and a study of crops its use was urged. The county agent 
arranged a lime-crushing demonstration, and as a result 10 
limestone crushers have been purchased, either individually, 
in partnership, or by communities. In addition consider- 
able lime has been shipped in from outside the county. 
Three hundred tons were used in 1918. In 1914 this in- 
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creased to 5,315 tons; in 1915 to 10,555 tons. The effect of 
the application of ground limestone rock and agricultural 
lime to the crops was demonstrated. 

Special mention should be made of its application to red 
clover, which before this time had been a practical failure 
on many farms, and only a partial success on others. Many 
demonstrations were conducted to show the effect of apply- 
ing lime to this crop. The instructions of the agents were 
also followed as to time and method of sowing, use of addi- 
tional fertilizer, etc. Now practically all farms in the county 
are able to grow the crop successfully, because of the lessons 
learned. 

Many people in the county think that the best work done 
by the agent in crop demonstrations was the introduction of 
crimson clover, for the improvement of the land and as a 
cover crop. In 1912 no crimson clover was sown. The next 
year 350 acres were sown in demonstrations on various farms. 
In 1914 the acreage increased to 5,580, and in 1915 to 7,800, 
whole neighborhoods having sown it generally. 

As not enough corn was raised to supply the demand, the 
growth of barley was recommended for a number of reasons, 
especially because in this county it yields almost twice as 
much as wheat, furnishes more grazing, makes possible a 
second crop of corn, beans, peas, etc., and gives a better dis- 
tribution of labor. The census of 1910 showed 10 acres of 
barley in the county. In 1912 there were 20 acres. In 1918, 
the first real year of demonstration, there were 250 acres. 
In 1914 this had increased to 3,600 acres, and in 1915 to 
7,000. Farmers, business men, and the milling companies 
of the county heartily approve of the growing of this crop. 

Fertilizer and variety tests of wheat were made by the 
farmer under the direction of the county agent. The re-- 
sults of these tests have been put into application on many 
farms, and where used to-day the average yield is practically 
doubled. 

Some attention has been paid to tobacco, the chief cash 
crop of the county. The average yield of demonstrations 
more than doubled the average production of the county. 
The object has been to increase the profit in the production 
of tobacco by readjusting the entire farm practice so as to 
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equalize the labor load, produce home supplies, maintain 
soil fertility, and have a number of other cash products for 
sale. 

Alfalfa has also been introduced and is now being success- 
fully grown on 22 farms as demonstrations. There are 360 
acres in the county. Its growth is not extending more rapidly 
for several important reasons, the chief one being because 
the cuttings come at such times as to interfere with the busy 
seasons on the farm. It is therefore not a popular crop in 
the county, and its place is mainly taken by red and crimson 
clover. Other crop demonstrations have been with sweet 
clover, turf oats, soy beans, rape, pastures, orchards, truck 
and whole farms as demonstrations. In nine communities 
of the county entire farms are used as object lessons, the 
farmer pursuing the instructions of the county agent on the 
entire farm. 

The introduction of more and better live stock has not 
been neglected. A creamery was started April 1,1914. The 
number of patrons at the start was 7 and the number of cows 
40. By the end of the year there were 59 patrons with 600 
cows, 73 cream separators had been sold, and 350 head of 
dairy cows were being fed under the instructions of the 
county agent. In 1915 there were 95 patrons. 

To arouse a greater interest in beef cattle the county agent, 
early in the work, piloted a representative body of farmers 
to a near-by county to study feeding methods. This trip, 
together with personal efforts, resulted in an increased num- 
ber of pure-bred cows, from 10 in 1912 to 100 in 1915, and in 
the number of cattle fed from 250 in 1912 to 1,800 in 1915. 
Eight regular demonstrations in the feeding of cattle for 
market were conducted. 

Interest was aroused in the erection of silos. In 1910-11, or 
before demonstration work started, there were 12 silos; the 
report of the Commissioner of Agriculture in 1912-13 shows 
36 silos in the county, 30 of which were wood and 6 concrete. 
The annual report of the county agent for the year 1914 
shows total number of silos in the county 66; the present 
number is 101. 

Poultry raising received attention. Twenty-six farmers 
started pure-bred poultry production. A committee of Hop- 
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FIG. 1.—ATTACHMENT FOR ORCHARD HARROW INVENTED BY COUNTY AGENT. 


Over 1,000 of these are in use in Christian County, Ky. Note the weed-cutting bar attached 
to back cultivator teeth. 


Fic, 2.—CHRISTIAN COUNTY (KyY.) AGENT INOCULATING PIGS WITH ANTIHOG- 
CHOLERA SERUM. 
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Fia. 1.—AUTOMOBILES READY TO CARRY PASSENGERS ON TOUR OF INSPECTION 
OF FARMS IN CHRISTIAN COUNTY, KY. 


Fia. 2.—FARMERS INSPECTING YEARLING GILTS WHILE ON TOUR OF CHRISTIAN 
County, Ky. 
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kinsville business men assisted in this work. Prizes were 
arranged for at the fair. The first show was held in 1914 
with 840 entries. In 1915 there were 1,490. Poultry buyers 
estimate that turkey production has increased 100 per cent 
and chickens 40 per cent. 

Perhaps no piece of cooperative effort shows the influence 
and effectiveness of the community organization of the 
county better than the work done in the eradication of hog 
cholera. The subject of hog cholera was discussed with the 
community clubs during the early stages of the county agent’s 
work. <A careful survey made in 1912 showed the losses that 
year to be $225,000. The county agent not only demonstrated 
the use of the serum treatment himself, but arrangements were 
made with 11 doctors to inoculate hogs free of charge (Pl. 
XXXVI, fig.2). Anumber of farmers also gave their serv- 
ices. Arrangements were made with the State serum plant 
at the experiment station at Lexington to supply the serum 
in sufficient quantities, and proper storage was provided at 
Hopkinsville. Farmers were instructed to report all cases 
of sick hogs to the president of the farmers’ club. The presi- 
dent of the local club then made the arrangement by tele- 
phone for prompt inoculation and cleaning-up of the prem- 
ises. This method of procedure has brought the disease under 
absolute control in three years. In 1913 the losses were re- 

duced to $150,000. In 1914 the losses were practically $1,000. 
- There are now more hogs in the county than ever before in 
its history, and the disease seems to be under complete control 
(Pl. XX XVIII, fig.2). Effective organization and coopera- 
tion of all the people are mainly responsible for these results. 

Another item that shows organization work and the com- 
plete cooperation of all the people of the county is the de- 
velopment of a better market for hay, oats, corn, and barley 
by the erection of a feed-mixing plant in 1914. The mill 
interests of the county now consume a larger amount of the 
wheat produced inthecountry. One ofthe mill men recently 
said: “Five years ago 50 per cent of the wheat was shipped 
out of the county as grain; in 1914 this was reduced to 15 per 
cent, and in 1915 not over 5 per cent. The remainder was sold 
in the county for milling purposes.” 
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Other items of organization work have been as follows: 
A fair association has been formed; medical instruction has 
been introduced into the schools of the county; a publie 
library and hospital have been built; the school system of 
the county has cooperated in all educational work; both 
town and country merchants have offered prizes to members 
of the boys’ clubs; also for cooking in the schools, and have 
put women’s rest rooms in the stores for the use of the pub- 
lic. This step was appreciated and the rooms are quite 
heavily patronized. 

A woman agent in charge of the girls’ canning clubs in 
home demonstration work was appointed in the spring of 
1914. There is now an active girls’ canning club in every 
community in the county, attended by the girls and also by 
their mothers. The surplus fruits and vegetables of the 
farm are now being canned and preserved for winter use. 
To-day there are 12 social clubs which meet regularly in 
the country, 15 parent-teachers’ and mothers’ clubs, and 
there is not a school in the county which does not have some 
form of community meeting. The schoolhouses are gener- 
ally used for the meetings of the community clubs. In 
some instances farmers have given sufficient ground for 
amusement purposes at the schoolhouses. Here may be 
found the ball diamond, tennis courts, and _basket-ball 
courts. Both country and town people are beginning to be- 
lieve that country children have as much right to a good 
time as those of the town. 

Another instance of organization work is the cooperative 
purchase of commercial fertilizer. Through no fault of the 
merchants, but due to a system in existence all over the State, 
farmers were buying their fertilizers partly on credit and 
partly for cash, but almost invariably at retail rates. The 
farmers’ clubs became interested in cooperative purchase of 
supplies. By community action federated into a county- 
wide movement, more than 3,000 tons of fertilizer were pur- 
chased in one year, resulting in a saving of approximately 
$3 per ton. In this work they have been assisted materially 
by local merchants who have acted as distributors and prac- 
tically as underwriters of the whole proposition. At pres- 
ent, instead of buying indiscriminately by neme or brand, 
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farmers have learned to buy the plant food shown to be 
needed by their soils and crops. This is generally done under 
the instructions of the county agents. The merchants have 
been brought to see the necessity of making the farmers 
prosperous. One of them said that, while he did not make 
as much on the sale of fertilizer as formerly, he dealt for 
cash, which saved the farmer money, and enabled him to 
reap his reward in an increased sale of farm implements in 
which he is also engaged. 

Because of three bad crop years the bank deposits of the 
county do not show a material increase. However, their sur- 
plus and profits have increased an average of 30 per cent, and 
dividends have been raised from 5 and 6 per cent to 8 per 
cent, or maintained at the latter figure. 

The office of the county agent is with the Business Men’s 
Association in Hopkinsville. There the farmers are brought 
into touch with business men. The agent is able to assist by 
keeping them advised as to conditions and the needs of the 
farmer, and in this way they are able to anticipate the needs 
of their customers and handle stocks of goods accordingly. 

During the early summer of 1915 the extension division of 
the State, representing the college and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, arranged for a visit of several 
hundred farmers from counties of central and eastern Ken- 
tucky, escorted by their respective county agents, to Chris- 
tian County to inspect the work of the past three years. 
The farmers and business men of the county joined heartily 
in this movement. At once they proceeded to “ put their 
house in order” for a visit. The itinerary of the party 
through the country districts was planned. The farmers 
thoroughly dragged every foot of the 100 miles of road to 
be traveled by the party. Not only was this done, but the 
yards were cleaned up and placed in good order; the sides 
of the road were mowed; the weeds were cut under the 
fences and back to the growing crops, and arrangements 
made to have farm live stock at convenient points for the 
inspection of the visitors. One hundred automobiles were 
furnished and driven by the business men of the county 
(Pl. XX XVIII, fig. 1). Even repair cars were provided in 
cases of breakdown. Farm gates were left wide open and 
part of the route lay through the farmsthemselves. Refresh- 
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ments were served to the visitors at various points and free 
banquets and entertainments furnished by the people of the 
city as well as by some of the farmers. Stops were made at 
certain of the farms where the county agents, other exten- 
sion workers, and farmers explained the improvements made 
and the system of work pursued in the county. Three pub- 
lic meetings were held during the day. 

The visitors fully appreciated and understood the great 
agricultural improvement in the county. <A distinct impres- 
sion was made by the public spirit, the aroused county con- 
sciousness of the people of Christian County. Country people 
and town people vied with one another in extending hospital- 
ity, and in manifesting their constant pride in their homes, 
their farms, their business, their peaceful surroundings, and 
in the things accomplished in the county during the three 
years. A bank president said: “ Every man can see improve- 
ment in conditions and a better feeling between town and 
country. This is attributable to the demonstration work car- 
ried on by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the agricultural college. Banks no longer own farmers; the 
farmers own the banks.” <A director of the Business Men’s 
Association said: “The spirit of cooperation began in the 
country and not in the city. This demonstration work has 
helped business in Hopkinsville 25 per cent.” 

A successful farmer said: “ There has been a revolution in 
sentiment between the country and the town people, as well 
asin farming. City men leave their business and go to Wash- 
ington in an effort to tender the farmer financial reef. Far- 
mers respond to every call of the business men for coopera- 
tion.” 

A business man said: “A few years ago all kinds of jealousy 
and bad feeling existed; now nothing but the best of feeling 
for the other’s welfare. Many people in the county say the 
town and the country are one.” 

While it is true that improvement begins with the indi- 
vidual, there is such a thing as the public conscience being 
aroused to improve general conditions. The effort to im- 
prove Christian County began with a few. It took hold of 
families in the scattered communities of the county. It 
touched farms, then neighborhoods, then communities. 
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The spirit of the new agriculture, and especially of labor 
intelligently applied to farm problems, and the great spread 
of this educational movement which brought men and 
women together, finally took hold of the whole of Christian 
County, and Christian County to-day stands as a demon- 
stration of the effect of education and organization under 
the proper leadership. The people were taught to be self- 
reliant and to do things themselves. The result: A whole 
county demonstration, or better agriculture, better business, 
and better living. 

Let us examine the work in another county. 


CULPEPER COUNTY, VA. 


Culpeper County, Va., is located in the northern part of 
that State, in the heart of the Piedmont section. Except 
for a little lumbering, the county is entirely devoted to agri- 
culture. The principal town is the county seat, Culpeper, 
with a population of 2,000. Other important centers are 
Rapidan, Brandy, Lignum, Mitchell, Stevensburg, Boston, 
Rixeyville, Jeffersonton, and Eggbornsville. 

In November, 1910, the fiscal court was invited to cooperate 
financially with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in securing a county agent. This invitation was ac- 
cepted unanimously, and in March, 1911, one of the success- 
ful farmers of the county was appointed. Since that time 
there has not been a vote against the appropriation, which is 
renewed annually. The amount voted has been increased - 
four times and the same agent has been continued in the 
work. 

While the fiscal court was well aware, at the beginning, 
of the value of demonstration work to the county, the farm- 
ers were not so receptive. No doubt they felt that they were 
doing well enough, and with good reasons, as the census 
report for 1910 shows that out of 1,615 farms, averaging 
134.9 acres each, 1,415, or 87.6 per cent, were operated by 
owners; 1,131, or nearly 80 per cent, of which were free from 
mortgage. This spirit of aloofness has been replaced by 
most cordial and hearty cooperation; to-day invitations are 
extended the agent on every hand. At first he had to spend 
from 4 to 5 hours to secure the cooperation of a farmer; 
to-day the calls upon him for assistance—by day and night, 
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by letters, telephone, interviews, and visits—require all of 
his time. 

After a careful study of conditions the county agent and 
those supervising him decided that their program of work 
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ia. 6.—Culpeper County, Va.—Partial representation of activities of the 
county agent, showing character, distribution, and centers of organization, 
should be directed toward the betterment of all lines of 
farming supporting the growing of live stock, which even 
before that time had been the greatest agricultural industry 
of the county. It was also decided to try to improve home 
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conditions. In the former endeavor, naturally they turned 
first to the corn crop and sought to improve it in uniformity 
by selection of seed and in yield through the introduction of 
more productive varieties and proper cultivation of the 
crop, for as one farmer says: “ Hardly a half dozen men in 
the county had improved corn.” The average yield of the 
county as reported by the Bureau of the Census for 1900 and 
1910 was 23.67 and 21.01 bushels, respectively. The first 
year only 22 demonstrators with corn were secured. On 95 
acres they averaged 48 bushels per acre, a few making over 
100 bushels. A part of the regular work has been the con- 
tinued demonstrations in better methods of corn production 
each year. The second year 33 demonstrators on 402 acres 
averaged 70.6 bushels; the third year 49 demonstrators on 
274 acres averaged 50.7 bushels; the fourth year 108 demon- 
strators on 389 acres averaged 65.5 bushels. During those 
4 years 212 demonstrators on 1,160 acres averaged 58.7 
bushels per acre, or 37.69 bushels above that reported 
for 1910. 

In addition to the demonstrators who followed instruc- 
tions carefully and were visited by the agent regularly, 
every year cooperators and farmers on over 5,000 acres have 
followed the same directions and increased their yields cor- 
respondingly, although no visits were made to them. 

In 1914 a “ five-acre club” of 40 farmers was formed, each 
one to grow a 5-acre field of corn to determine what amount 
could be raised on that area. Reports showed an average 
of 72 bushels per acre. One young man grew 6434 bushels, 
or 128.66 to the acre, on his field. Reports for 1915 are not 
yet available. 

In the beginning of this work a number of farmers would 
not plant the new varieties of corn; to-day, however, re- 
ports from every section of the county as to the men who 
are using improved seed corn put the increase all the way 
from 50 to 100 per cent, 10 of these estimates averaging 83.8 
per cent. “There has been a big change in the kind of corn. 
It is harder, more uniform,” says a local grist miller. A 
county commissioner expresses the situation and influence 
of the work as follows: 


Five years ago I thought just so we had a big chunk of an ear it 
was all right. To-day I am very careful in the selection of seed corn 
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to get the right type, size, ete. This farm never made as much corn 
before, and I’ve known it 72 years. ‘To-day in traveling over the 
county one sees everywhere well-selected ears of corn hanging in the 
cribs, barns, porches, and kitchens. This was rarely to be seen five 
years ago. 


Averaging the statements of 10 representative men gives 
an increase in the yield of corn over the entire county of 
224 per cent. One said: “There might have been 100-bushel 
yields before in this county, but we never heard of it.” 

The boys’ corn-club work, which was started by the agent 
the first year, has also been an important factor in the im- 
provement of corn in the county—in fact, the county agent 
thinks “it is the best part of demonstration work and has 
done the most good.” During the five years 278 boys have 
enrolled. As the results for 1914 are typical, they are given 
herewith. Of the 48 boys enrolled that year, 37 reported 
yields varying from 23} to 140 bushels per acre, or an aver- 
age of 75.7 bushels, at an average cost of 22.9 cents. In the 
five years, 26 boys have made over 100 bushels per acre apiece. 

The results of this work with boys in the county have not 
stopped with the crop itself. Many club members have been 
able through the money secured from their corn plots to go 
to high schools and colleges. A prominent principal of a 
high school says: “ As a whole, club boys stand first in aver- 
age in records made and deportment.” Records show that 
55 per cent of the prize money received by boys was deposited 
in bank or invested in something productive, such as land 
or live stock. Several fathers said: “The influence of this 
work upon the boys has been good. They are more inter- 
ested in farming, see and feel there is more to work for, and 
are staying on the farms.” To this a farmer who has had 
boys in the work from the beginning adds: “It has done 
the men more good than the boys, because while apparently 
not paying attention to the boys’ corn clubs, they are trying 
as hard as they know how to beat the crops made.” 

It has always been the practice of the agent in Culpeper 
County to follow out a definite plan of work, often mapped 
out several years in advance. In the interest of more and 
better live stock, more forage was necessary as well as more 
grain, and to this end he has conducted systematic demonstra- 
tion campaigns for the introduction and increase of alfalfa, 
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meadows, and pastures, respectively, through successive 
years. 

What was almost literally a beginning with alfalfa was 
made in the fall of 1911, since at that time only two patches 
of this crop were being grown in the county, and they were 
partial failures. The agent started 2 acres on his own farm, 
and induced four or five other farmers to do the same thing, 
in order to learn the best practice to follow. All succeeded. 
In 1912 these methods were applied to 40 plots, well located, 
2 square rods each in size. These demonstrations were visited 
by farmers from all over Culpeper and a number from ad- 
joining counties, in one instance by 500 men in all. In 1913, 
400 acres were sown to alfalfa. In 1914 this was increased 
to 1,000 acres and in 1915 to 2,000 acres. Alfalfa is not 
only used alone, but the seed is added to“hay mixtures recom- 
mended by the county agent and produced by farmers under 
his instructions. 

Probably the most prominent example of the success of 
alfalfa growing in the county has been the demonstrations 
on a large dairy farm. In 1915, 67 acres were sown on that 
farm, and the following statement will show results on only 
6 of these acres: 


May 29, first cutting, 25,955 pounds dry hay; by cash at $16 


TOCGEE AGU ak ee ee ee re ee ere ee $207. 66 
June 29, second cutting, 25,680 pounds dry hay; by cash at $16 
(RBIS Rie te gk LL ak Tie eee I ee pe eer rea ee Bee 205. 44 
July 30, third cutting, 6,560 pounds dry hay; by cash at $16 
ee mnOnie nen oe ee Ee Pe ee eo a OAS 
Sept. 2, fourth cutting, 18,870 pounds dry age by cash at $16 
CESSES URS Saad ee I a a a ee ea ES 150. 96 
Oct. 2, fifth cutting, 16,500 pounds dry hay; by cash at $16 
THEE YOM ee ee he ee ee eae eS i eS 132. 00 
PRotalaers her CCOi push se See ot ee Rae he eee 748. 54 


Total number tons, 46.784; 7.797 tons per acre, at $124.75. 
Work with meadows was started by the agent the second 
year, 2,000 acres being sown to grass mixtures adapted to the 
various soils of the county. These yielded an average of 13 
to 2 tons per acre. One man put 2 acres of an 18-acre meadow 
under the direction of the agent, and cut more hay from them 
than from the other 16. One farmer says: “'The demonstra- 
tors in my locality are making from 2 to 3 tons of grass per 
17869°—yBK 1915-16 
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acre, and those following ordinary methods 1 ton or less.” 
A real estate man and a loan agent, both well acquainted with 
the county from traveling over it, say that they see a wonder- 
ful improvement in grass, and that there is more grown than 
ever before. 

In 1913 the work with permanent pastures commenced. 
Nine farmers seeded or renewed 300 acres, under the personal 
supervision of the agent. 

During 1914 and 1915 a large number of pastures have been 
renovated by the use of methods proven successful. A great 
many farmers say their pastures will “carry” double the 
number of cattle formerly grazed on them. 

A part of the program for the growing of more feed crops 
for live stock has been to sweeten the soil by the use of lime 
and to teach the more judicious use of commercial fertilizers. 
Available figures show that the shipments of lme into the 
county have increased from 1,130 tons in 1912 to 6,966 tons 
in 1915, and during the same time fertilizer shipments show 
an increase of 4,453 tons, or from 5,167 to 9,620. On all lands 
which have been limed judiciously, excellent sets of clover 
will be found growing luxuriantly. 

Attention has also been given to cowpeas, soy beans, rye, 
crimson clover, and rape, especially for grazing or hay. A 
conservative estimate places the acreage in all these crops at 
six times that formerly sown. 

As mentioned before, the growing of live stock is the prin- 
cipal industry of the county. Cattle easily lead in number, 
and work with them has been conducted along both dairy and 
beef lines. After a careful survey of the situation it was de- 
cided, since the growing of beef cattle was well under way 
in the outlying districts away from the railroad, to encourage 
its development there and assist in increasing dairying where 
shipping facilities made that industry the most profitable. 

In dairying, farmers living near the railroads have been 
advised to ship milk, while especial attention has been paid 
to encouraging the production and shipment of cream by 
those farther away. For this purpose 12 cream routes have 
been established, running 10 to 15 miles into the country, 
from the principal shipping points. The census report for 
1910 shows that 226,402 gallons of milk and 4,133 gallons of 
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cream were sold in the county. Railroad records for 1915 
give total shipments of at least 408,333 gallons of milk and 
25,093 gallons of cream, or an increase of 181,931 and 20,960 
gallons, respectively. Farmers have been encouraged to 
keep dairy records, and in this way find the profitable cows 
in their herds. In 1915, 618 such records were kept. The 
county agent carries a milk tester with him on his rounds, 
and shows farmers how to use it. 

In the campaign for better beef cattle, each year the agent 
has assisted a number of farmers in the selection of cattle 
for feeding, and outlined methods to be followed in the de- 
velopment and care of beef herds. The following report of 
results in 1914 will give an idea of a year’s work in this line: 
10 herds were started, 350 steers bought, 150 fattened, and 
over 1,000 head were cared for directly under the agent’s 
supervision, besides a great, many cattle for whose careful 
breeding and care the agent was indirectly responsible. In 
all, fully 60 farmers carried on some form of demonstration 
on this particular project. | 

The value of better dairy and beef sires is continually held 
before the farmers, until to-day there are 103 pure-blood 
bulls, or an increase of over 100 per cent in 5 years. Several 
cattle breeders’ associations and sires’ clubs have been 
formed. 

Along with the growing of more corn, an interest in silo 
building has been created as an important adjunct to both 
the dairy and beef business. To-day there are 225 silos in 
the county, while only 15 or 20 were in use when the work 
began. 

Demonstrations were also conducted annually in the grow- 
ing of more and better hogs. Each year a campaign of this 
character has been conducted, with special emphasis laid on 
the value of grazing crops for hog production, instead of 
feeding corn alone. There is a steadily growing interest in 
this industry in the county, due to these examples. The 
number of hogs has increased in practically the same propor- 
tion as the number of cattle. 

Some work has been done with sheep, resulting in a steady 
increase in their number. For instance, in 1914 10 flocks 
were started, due to demonstration influence. ° 
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_ The growing of horses and mules and the introduction of 
pure-blood stallions and jacks has received attention. 

The following records of live-stock shipments show the 
increase that has been made in its production: In 1912, 248 
cars; in 1913, 265 cars; in 1914, 313 cars; and in 1915, at least 
424 cars—an increase in 4 years of 176 cars. Live-stock men 
estimate each car to average $2,000 in value. The increase 
in value of live stock and its products alone, shipped out of 
the county, has added nearly $400,000 to its revenues. 

More of the county’s wheat is sold than of any other crop; 
therefore demonstrations with it were included in the pro- 
gram of work. No effort has been made to introduce new 
varieties, but to improve on the quality and yield of those 
already at hand; also to delay the time of planting because 
of the Hessian fly. All of these things have been accom- 
plished to a large degree. In the fall of 1913 demonstrations 
were conducted in many communities in the county. In 
these demonstrations 500 acres of wheat were sown under 
the direct supervision of the agent, making an average yield 
of 254 bushels per acre, or over twice the average per county 
that year. In 1915 28 demonstrations harvested an average 
of 23.4 bushels per acre on 601 acres, some of which was 
very poor land. Several made over 40 bushels to the acre, 
the highest yield being 50 bushels. The average for the en- 
tire county was 12 bushels. The farmers themselves say 
that from 50 to 90 per cent of their number are using better 
seed wheat. In a two-days’ trip over the county, covering 
nearly 200 miles, almost every man met was sowing wheat 
according to the agent’s advice. Millers say that the quality 
of the wheat is better than formerly, and freer from weed 
seed. 

The results of the work for better homes, more enjoyable 
country life, and for a more contented and happy people 
are difficult to put into actual words and figures, but a large 
amount of work has been accomplished. Some of these 
lines of work touch the home quite closely, such as the work 
with poultry, care of home orchards, planting, care, and 
management of home gardens, saving of surplus food prod- 
ucts of the farm for home use, and the better care and keep- 
ing of milk, making of home butter, and the saving of 
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meats. Considerable work was also done along the line of 
installing water and lighting systems in rural homes, the 
improvement of lawns, the rearrangement of home and farm 
buildings, and the planning of those about to be erected. 
With some one of these various lines of work at least a thou- 
sand homes were reached. 

The poultry industry is encouraged in many ways. Eggs 
are gathered and marketed in connection with the cream 
routes. Poultry houses are planned and methods outlined 
for the care and production of poultry. In 1914 instructions 
were given on over 50 farms. To-day the poultry and eggs 
are said to be worth more than all the grain grown in the 
county. 

Work with orchards was begun in 1913, attention being 
given to the setting out and improvement of the home 
orchard, rather than to the commercial one. In 1914, 50 men 
with 3,750 trees, and in 1915, 67 men with 6,000 trees received 
direct attention. Lists of suitable varieties of fruit and 
directions for setting out trees, also for pruning and spray- 
ing, have been given to many others. The first result ac- 
complished was a reduction of one-half in the price of trees. 
Many farmers have said that before they started to prune 
and spray they could not save enough fruit for their own 
consumption, but now they have enough for home use and 
some to sell. 

The influence of the girls’ canning club and home demon- 
stration work has added greatly to the campaign for better 
living at home. A woman agent was appointed in this work 
in 1914. Since then nearly 150 girls and many mothers have 
enrolled. New methods of saving farm and garden products 
and many labor-saving devices and arrangements in the 
home have been introduced. Several girls have already been 
enabled to attend high school and the way has been opened 
for others to get a better education. 

Attention has been given to the problem of organization. 
In addition to local live-stock associations and sires’ clubs 
already mentioned, community organizations have been 
given attention. In three communities in the county there 
are farmers’ unions, the principal work of which was the 
cooperative purchase of supplies, These associations are of 
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assistance to the county agent in his work, and are working 
with him on many of the problems in which he is engaged. 
Besides these, five other communities have organized local 
farmers’ clubs or associations and are doing some work in 
cooperative purchasing of supplies, and generally studying 
local community problems. Six or seven communities in 
addition to those already mentioned have some sort of an 
organization. At these points or centers meetings are held 
more or less regularly, at which subjects pertaining to agri- 
culture and the general welfare of rural people are discussed. 
The county agent, as a rule, participates in these meetings 
whenever it is possible to do so. 

A good-roads association was formed in 19138, for the pur- 
pose of creating a sentiment for better roads. That this has 
been done is shown by the fact that to-day there are 69 miles 
of macadam road and 200 miles of improved dirt roads. All 
this progress has been made in the past two years. 

During the season of 1915 instructions had been given 
for the entire work on 15 farms, aggregating 3,000 acres. 
These had been so located and used as to furnish community 
examples for object lessons. Fifty other farms have received 
some services of similar sort, but not direct supervision. 
Many more have been so supervised in previous years. Fields 
have been laid off, proper rotations established, the general 
plan to be followed on the entire farm outlined, and the 
county agent is consulted regarding every operation thereon. 
Rotations covering 10,000 acres have been started on over 
50 farms other than those just mentioned. 

The general increase in the prosperity of the county since 
_demonstration work began, or during the past 5 years, is 

reflected in many ways. 

Statements made by implement men indicate that to-day 
the trade in agricultural machinery has more than doubled 
itself. The growth in the live-stock industry has increased 
the sale of fencing alone three or four times over that in 1911. 
In connection with this industry the saving of manure has 
been emphasized, resulting in 600 farmers using manure 
spreaders. 

The output of factories for the manufacture of tile for 
drainage is more than three times as great. 
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Teachers are better paid. Seven high schools have been 
erected, and the county schools have had their terms length- 
ened one or two months. A prominent teacher says: “The 
most hopeful sign is that in poorer sections they are looking 
for more productive seed and are following better farm 
practice. Improved agriculture is in the very atmosphere.” 

According to a well-informed banker, three-fourths of the 
farmers are in better condition. A summary of estimates 
made by representative men from various sections of the 
county places the returns from farms and the general con- 
dition of farmers at 35 per cent better than 5 years ago. 

As most of the bank depositors are farmers, the increase in 
deposits of over $265,000 from July, 1911, to July, 1915, 
furnishes a reliable barometer of their business. A better 
showing would have been made on theatter date, except for 
the fact that wheat was then being held generally for better 
prices. 

According to the records in the office of the county clerk, 
the personal property of the county increased from $1,532,684 
in 1911 to $3,307,894 in 1914, or a gain of $1,775,210. 

After 5 years of demonstration work in the county, the 
judgment of the county commissioners is that there is noth- 
ing for which appropriations are made that gives better re- 
turns than money spent in this way. Greater results have 
been obtained each year as the farmers become better edu- 
cated in the work, and they look for this improvement to 
continue. 

In this county the work has grown constantly and con- 
structively, but there has been no outstanding or enthusiastic 
public demonstration of this arousing of the county to new 
life. As mentioned before, it was a prosperous county to 
begin with, and the type of agriculture was good; however, 
the entire rural life and the business interests of the county 
have been beneficially touched by this educational activity 
and the services rendered through the county agent. 

Compared with the example given in Christian County, 
it is possible that Culpeper does not stand out as such a 
great example of how a whole county demonstrated, but 
the effect of the education and of the service rendered is to 
be found there in even a greater degree, No better evidence 
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of the value of this educational service could possibly be 
given than the fact that the work has continued steadily, 
without interruption, is held in highest esteem, and the man 
in charge of it has received recognition, not only from the 
college of his State and the department, but also from the 
_ local people. 

Two examples have been given; similar work is in progress 
in hundreds of counties in both the Southern and the North- 
ern States. - ; 


KARAKUL SHEEP. 


By F. R. MarsHart, L. L. Hetrer, and V. O. McWuortsr, Animal 
Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


HE production of Persian lamb fur in the United States 
appears to be feasible and to present commercial possi- 
bilities. The fur now comes to this country through Europe 
from Central Asia, where it is produced by the sheep known 
as Karakul.t Since 1909, 54 of these sheep have been 
brought to the United States. The importations consisted 
chiefly of rams, which have been mated with ewes of other 
breeds to determine what class of the readily available ewes 
are most valuable for mating with Karakul rams to pro- 
duce lambs having good skins. Flocks owned in Texas, 
Kansas, and New York now comprise over 1,000 head of 
sheep having one-half or three-quarters Karakul blood. Be- 
sides these grades there are 60 rams and ewes that are either 
imported or descended from imported stock. 

Much is yet to be learned about the breeding and man- 
agement of Karakul sheep in the United States, but their 
successful rearing seems likely to be accomplished, especially 
in areas of higher elevation and drier climate. 

The fur commonly known as Persian lamb is taken from 
the young Karakul lambs. The common practice is to kill 
the lambs when but a few days old, as the character of the 
curls deteriorates with greater age. The skins of prema- 
turely born lambs have value as furs, but ewes are not 
sacrificed to secure them. 

The Persian lamb fur used in the United States is pro- 
duced in Central Asia, chiefly in the Khanate or principality 
of Bokhara, situated between Turkestan on the north and 
Afghanistan on the south, though a few Karakul sheep are 
kept in the territory adjoining Bokhara. The term “ Per- 


i This name, sometimes written Caracul, is pronounced Kar-a-kool, with the 
major accent on the last syllable. 
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sian” seems to have become attached to this class of fur be- 
cause of the fact that at one time it was sent to Europe 
through points in Persia. There are some Karakul sheep in 
Persia, though the stock common to that country and known 
in America as Persians are not valuable as fur producers. 

In 1909, 15 head of Karakul sheep were imported to the 
United States from Bokhara by Dr. C. C. Young, of Texas. 
The results obtained with these sheep and their descendanfs 
and with others imported in 1913 and 1914 have made it ap- 
pear that the production of Persian lamb fur can be made a 
profitable commercial enterprise in the United States. Be- 
cause of the distance to Bokhara and other matters peculiar 
to that country which present difficulties to importers, it is 
improbable that the number of Karakul sheep brought to the 
United States will be sufficient to bring their prices within 
the reach of many farmers or sheep raisers. 

The future of the industry in this country depends 
very largely upon the results obtained by mating Karakul 
rams with ewes of other breeds. Recognizing this fact, 
in 1911 the Animal Husbandry Division began experi- 
ments planned to show the value of lambs from Karakul sires 
and dams of a number of well-known breeds. This project 
also included the rearing of stock from successive matings of 
Karakul sires with ewes having various proportions of Kara- 
kul blood. Serious delays were occasioned by the fact that 
the division owned none of the Karakul sires used. In 1911 
and 1912 two crops of half-bred Karakul lambs were born and 
two sets of three-quarters-bred Karakuls in 1918 and 1914. 
All but four head of the sheep retained in the experiment 
were lost through the burning of the barn at the experimental 
farm in March, 1915. Though incompleted, the project has 
yielded useful information whichis herein reported, together 
with a discussion and summary of Karakul breeding in the 
United States and features of the industry in its native home. 


COMMERCIAL FURS PRODUCED FROM SHEEP. 


CLASSES OF FURS. 


The furs which are taken from young lambs are known as 
Persian lamb, Astrakhan, Broadtail, and Krimmer. In re- 
cent seasons ladies’ coats made from skins similar to Astra- 
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khans have been sold as “ Karakuls.” Persian, Astrakhan, 
and Broadtail skins are all black in color, but vary in the char- | 
acter of curl. Persians have the most pronounced, most uni- 
form, and tightest curls and the greatest value. (See Pls. 
XXXIX, XL, XLI, XLIV, XLVY,and XLVI.) Astrakhans 
have longer hair, the curl is much more open, and usually 
has less luster or gloss than the Persian (Pl. XLVII). The 
“Moirée” Astrakhan is a very soft, light skin, having 
straight hair, but with a very pronounced satiny luster (PI. 
XLIT). Broadtail skins are taken from lambs prematurely 
born. Valuable skins of this class are soft and pliable, as 
well as being very light in weight. Their hair is shorter 
than on Persian skins, and instead of being tightly curled 
exhibits a very attractive wavy pattern (Pl. XLIIT). Krim- 
mer is a gray fur produced mainly in the Crimean peninsula, 
hence its name. 2 

In each of these classes of lambskins there are varying 
‘grades. It can not be said that all Persian skins are more 
valuable than all Astrakhans, though they average con- 
siderably more and include the most valuable lots. With the 
exception of Krimmer the above skins are produced mainly 
by Karakul sheep reared in Bokhara. 


VALUES OF PERSIAN LAMBSKINS. 


The demand for Persian lamb fur has broadened greatly 
in recent years. Between 1895 and 1913 prices have in- 
creased about 180 per cent. In occasional seasons (includ- 
ing that of 1914-15) values have fallen, not through changes 
in fashion or popularity of this fur, but as a result of less 
liberal expenditure on the part of the class of people who 
buy articles of this class and value. The serviceability and 
attractiveness of Persian lamb fur, together with the dimin- 
ishing supplies of the natural furs, render a return of lower 
values doubtful and a further advance not unlikely. 

Some idea of values of various grades of skins can be ob- 
tained from the prices of those shown in the illustrations. 
The values of April, 1915, were assigned by a leading New 
York firm of fur dealers. As stated, fur values at that time 
were unusually low, and the values then quoted are useful 
chiefly to show the differences in the various skins. 
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Plate XXXIX. Imported skin, valued $10, April, 1915. 
XL. Skin from lamb having two crosses of Karakul blood, 
grand dam being Barbados. Valued $10, 1913, and 
$6, April, 1915. 
XLI. Skin from lamb having two crosses of Karakul blood, 
grand dam being Lincoln. Valued $7, April, 1915. 
XLII. Imported skin, valued $5, April, 1915. 
XLIII. Skin from lamb haying two crosses of Karakul blood, 
grand dam being Barbados. Valued $5, April, 1915. 
XLIY. Five-day-old skin from lamb having two crosses of 
Karakul blood, grand dam being Cotswold. Valued 
$4.50, April, 1915. 
XLV. Two-day-old skin from lamb having two crosses of 
Karakul blood, grand dam being Barbados. Valued 
October, 1918, $7.50; April, 1915, $4. 
XLVI. Skin from lamb raised in Texas, having two crosses 
of Karakul blood, grand dam being Lincoln. Valued 
$4, April, 1915. 

XLVII. Skin from lamb sired by Karakul, dam being Cheviot. 
Valued $8, April, 1915. 

XLVIII. Two-day-old skin from lamb sired by. Karakul, dam 
being Merino. Of no value from a furrier’s point 
of view. 

THE KARAKUL SHEEP. 
NATIVE HOME AND DEVELOPMENT. 


The Karakul sheep takes its name from Kara Kul (black 
lake), a village in the eastern part of Bokhara, a Province 
in Central Asia. This Province, which is a protectorate of 
the Russian Empire, comprises about 85,000 square miles. 

A large part of the area has an elevation of about 8,000 
feet. About one-tenth of the country is used for crop rais- 
ing by the aid of irrigation. In all parts of Bokhara the 
summers are very hot and dry. In the lowlands winter 
temperatures of 20° I*. are common, while the highlands, 
where sheep are more numerous, have still lower tempera- 
tures and a longer winter season. The best feed occurs from 
the middle of March until the middle of May, after which 
vegetation rapidly dries up. The areas on which the sheep 
run in winter are frequently covered with snow and in some 
years sheep losses are heavy. In more recent years, and 
since the increase in values of lambskins and sheep, some 
feed is stored for winter use. In moving from place to place 
for feed and water the flocks travel considerable distances, 
rendering it impracticable to furnish shelter or large sup- 
plies of feed. 
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The number of sheep in this territory is estimated at 
from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000, and the annual exports of lamb- 
skins are known to average about 1,500,000. The skins are 
collected by dealers and traders, most of them to be resold 
at the annual summer fair at Nijni Novgorod, in Russia, 
272 miles by rail east from Moscow. About 166 skins are 
packed into a bale and ordinarily not assorted for export 
to various countries until after becoming the property of the 
dealers, largely Germans from Leipzig, who purchase them 
at Nijni Novgorod. In Leipzig the skins are sorted into 
uniform lots for export to various parts and a few are-also 
dyed, though as a rule the dyeing is not done until the skins 
reach the firm by which they are to be made up for wearing 
apparel. 

The increasing popularity of Persian:lamb fur in various 
countries caused a steady advance in prices of raw skins. 
In New York imported dyed skins of the first class sell in 
small lots at from $12 to $20 each, though there are many 
skins imported which command as low as $3. There is no 
duty upon undressed skins, while those not advanced fur- 
ther than dyeing pay 30 per cent duty. Skins of prema- 
turely born lambs vary in value from 25 cents to $9. The 
average wholesale value of all skins sold at Nijni Novgorod 
in 1913 was $6.25. 

It appears that the foundation of the present fur-bearing 
sheep was the early native Arabi. The blood of the Arabi has 
been disseminated and in combination with that of the black 
Danadar produced the sheep kept in the vicinity of the vil- 
lage from which the Karakul derived its name. With the 
rapid rise in values beginning in 1895 there was incentive to 
increase the size of flocks by purchase of ewes available from 
surrounding territory but low in fur quality. The offspring 
of such ewes, by rams from the older flocks, had marketable 
skins. With no reservations of select animals for raising 
rams, and with the general custom of killing the ram lambs 
while retaining the ewes, the value of the sires seriously 
declined. It has been stated that the fur quality of the Bok- 
haran flocks was in danger of being lost. Steady high values 
for skins prompted an effort toward preservation of the better 
stock and in some degree arrested deterioration. It would 
seem, however, that with a system of matings whereby the 
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sire and dam of each lamb are known, and careful study 
made and records kept of each lamb so bred, the qualities 
may be fixed and enhanced, as has been done with many other 
characters of sheep. 

The Karakul sheep of Bokhara that yield the Persian lamb 
fur can be said to represent a type, although those Euro- 
peans who have studied them state that there is considerable 
variation within flocks as well as within lots of skins sent 
to market. The use of single rams and recording of parent- 
age of lambs raised is practiced very little if at all. There 
are no books of record. It may, therefore, not be technically 
correct to speak of these sheep as a breed in the sense of the 
best use of the word. However, in the appearance of the 
lambs’ coats these sheep have a character of value not found 
in other sheep and which they transmit to their offspring. 
In the lack of a term to fit accurately the Karakuls it will not. 
be amiss to refer to them as a breed, using the word in a lib- 
eral sense. 


APPEARANCE AND CHARACTERISTICS, 


The Karakul is a sheep of medium size, with black face 
and legs, and a long, coarse fleece of some shade of gray. 
The rams are horned and the ewes polled, though occasion- 
ally polled rams and horned ewes occur. The body of the 
Karakul has not a close resemblance to that of any of the 
breeds well known in America. It has the narrow back and 
flat sides common to sheep not bred for meat production. A 
depression back of the shoulders and a high loin are usually 
present. The rump is of itself quite drooping, and a very 
distinctive character is the shape and size of the tail. This 
is not the long tail of the European breeds, neither can the 
Karakul be said to belong to the fat-rumped class common 
in Asiatic countries. It is described as “ broad-tailed.” Be- 
ing quite short and very broad next to the body, fat accumu- 
lates in this part and forms a triangular development that 
may weigh 5 or 6 pounds, extending toward the hocks. The 
lower part of the tail is frequently sharply curved. This 
broad-tailed feature is only slightly developed in the lambs 
at birth, becoming pronounced in mature animals. Other 
peculiar features are shown in the head. The face is narrow 
and decidedly Roman-nosed. The ears are small, pendulous, 
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and set somewhat low. The fleece is from 6 to 10 inches 
long, decidedly coarse, and at the outer ends lying in sepa- 
rate small locks. (See Pls. XLIX and L.) 

In some specimens of the breed there is a noticeable amount 
of finer and softer wool near the skin. This undercoat is not 
_ desired in breeding animals, as it is stated that the lambs 
having the best curl and luster come from parents having the 
least fine wool. Karakul fleeces are commonly sold as carpet 
wool. A pronounced glossiness of the hair of the face and 
legs and evidence of curls on these parts are regarded as indi- 
cations of ability to produce lambs with skins of good luster 
and curled all over. 

The Karakul, as a result of its environment, is adapted to 
areas of extreme temperatures and limited rainfall. Lambs 
dropped in Maryland in August have-shown marked thrift 
and a rapid growth which is less marked after three months. 
This is not Surpsising when it is considered that the average 
mature weight is not much above 100 pounds for ewes. Re- 
ports from Texas parties who have raised imported, native- 
born, and grade Karakuls state that they were better able to 
resist cold and storms than sheep of other breeds. The con- 
formation of the Karakul does not commend him as a mutton 
producer. While the hardiness of the mature stock and the 
size of the lambs are desirable qualities, the use of Karakul 
blood to impress them upon a flock bred for mutton would 
sacrifice a good deal of the desired conformation and would 
not be advisable under conditions affording reasonable feed 
and care. In flocks of mutton type which must necessarily 
be kept upon range subject to extreme conditions, careful use 
of Karakul blood might give results of value apart from con- 
sideration of the fur value. 


KARAKULS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


There would seem to be an opportunity for careful and 
experienced breeders in other countries having conditions 
suitable to the Karakul sheep to improve the breed greatly 
and to establish the Persian lamb fur-producing industry in 
their localities. The possibilities of large profits from 
breeding fur-bearing sheep has, in fact, resulted in active 
efforts to establish the industry in several other countries. 
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Despite the difficulties of securing possession of good sheep 
and of removing them from Bokhara, considerable numbers 
have reached distant parts of the world. From 1907 to 1910 
annual exportations averaged 1,577 head to Asiatic Russia, 
418 to European Russia, and 221 to western countries; some 
of those enumerated as going to Russia reached other | 
countries. Flocks of Karakuls have been established in 
European Russia, Roumania, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Argentina, German West Africa, British South Africa, Scot- 
land, Canada, and the United States. 

Though no detailed records of results are available, it is 
claimed that good skins have been produced by Karakul 
sheep and their descendants of unmixed breeding in all of 
these countries. In South Africa attention appears to have 
been centered less upon fur production than upon the value 
of Karakul blood in better adapting the native sheep for 
“the drought-ridden districts of the northwest Cape.” In 
others of the countries named the sheep have been largely 
used in breeding experiments planned to show what types 
of sheep already at hand can be mated with Karakuls with 
the greatest promise of producing valuable skins. It is as 
yet impossible to forecast the extent of future supplies of 
skins that may be produced outside of Asiatic Russia. 


KARAKULS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Only three lots of Karakul sheep have reached this country. 
These were all imported by Dr. C. C. Young and comprise 
a total of 31 rams and 23 ewes. A number of the rams have 
never been satisfactorily tested as ta their ability to sire 
lambs with valuable skins, and, as would be expected even 
in a breed of fixed type, some individuals have proved to 
be much stronger breeders than others. A number of the 
rams together with some of their descendants have been sold 
to persons in Prince Edward Island, Canada, and for. a 
number of others it is impossible to secure definite informa- 
tion as to the number of their progeny. So far as can be 
ascertained, the imported animals and the descendants now 
in this country are in the hands of 8 or 9 persons in the 
States of Texas, Kansas, and New York, who reported in 
May, 1914, a total ownership of 33 rams and about 30 ewes. 
The rams have been largely used upon long-wool ewes, and 
there are over 1,000 head of half and three-quarters Karakul 
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A SKIN CLASSED AS PERSIAN LAMB (IMPORTED). 


The tight, even curl and fine luster are main factors determining its value. 
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SKIN CLASSED AS PERSIAN LAMB. 


Curl is tight and lustrous, but larger than that shown in Plates XX XIX and XLI. 


PLATE XLI. 
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SKIN CLASSED AS PERSIAN LAMB. 
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SKIN CLASSED AS “ MoIREE” ASTRAKHAN (IMPORTED). 


Note unusual luster and soft velvety appearance peculiar to its type; 


also absence of curl, 
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SKIN CLASSED AS LOW-GRADE BROADTAIL. 


In place of the tight curl desired in the Persian lambskin, a wavy, lustrous, and 
pave appears. This pattern should exteud uniformly over cheaters and ally Seep 
e limited to back, as is the case of this skin. 
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SKIN. CLASSED AS LOW-GRADE PERSIAN LAMB. 


Although it is lacking in luster and tightness of curl the uniformity of curl over entire body 
is extremely desirable. 
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SKIN CLASSED AS LOW-GRADE PERSIAN LAMB. 


The tightness of curl and brightness of luster are noticeably absent. 


PLATE XLVI. 
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SKIN CLASSED AS ASTRAKHAN. 


More curl over neck, shoulders, and belly of this skin would increase its value. 
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THIS SKIN HAS NO COMMERCIAL VALUE IN THE FuR MARKET 


It has neither curl nor luster and shows a dead, doggy appearance, 
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Fic. 1.—IMPORTED KARAKUL RAM WGSED BY BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY AT 
ITs EXPERIMENTAL FARM, BELTSVILLE, MD., IN 1913. 


Fic. 2.—VERY YOUNG KARAKUL LAMB, SHOWING DESIRED TIGHT, UNIFORM, 
AND LUSTROUS CURL, EVENLY DISTRIBUTED Over ENTIRE Bopy. 


The ewe is an imported Karakul. 
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Fia. 1.—LAmBS 6 WEEKS OF AGE. 


The loose and open curl, not characteristic of Karakul lambs at birth, is clearly noticeable. 


Fia. 2.—THE COARSE AND HAIRLIKE FLEECE SHOWN ON THIS EWE IS FREE 
FROM UNDERWOOL AND MUCH SouGHT AFTER BY KARAKUL BREEDERS. 
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ewes and rams in this country. With further crossing these 
ewes should prove valuable as producers of fur-bearing 
lambs, and at some later time, of breeding rams. The pres- 
ent value of the grade Karakul rams from the standpoint 
of fur production can safely be ignored. - 

Owing to the wide demand for the small number of 
Karakul rams available, very high prices are asked. In the 
cases of rams found to be strongly prepotent in the trans- 
mission of fur qualities the high prices can be easily returned 
in the value of the offspring. The probability of such pre- 
potency in imported males or descendants of imported stock 
is not sufficient to warrant very high prices for rams of 
untested breeding qualities. 

Under common farm conditions Katakuls and grade 
Karakuls have proved healthy and vigorous, though there 
are indications that moist sections and low altitudes may, 
directly or indirectly, cause losses in both lambs and mature 
sheep. Although climate would seem to have no direct effect 
upon the character of the skin of a newly born lamb, persons 
proposing to breed Karakuls should exercise caution in the 
selection of a location. 


BREEDING METHODS WITH KARAKULS. 
USE OF KARAKUL RAMS WITH EWES OF COMMON BREEDS. 


The number of Karakul rams imported into the United 
States has been considerably in excess of the number of 
ewes. Much reliance has been placed upon the prospect of 
securing valuable skins from lambs sired by Karakul rams 
and out of ewes of other breeds. Ewes of the longer and 
coarser-wooled breeds have appeared most likely to be of 
value in such crossing. While some skins of value have been 
secured from first-cross lambs, the advantage of as much as 
possible of Karakul blood in the dam is apparent. Black- 
Faced Highland ewes are reported as having furnished a 
useful cross, though no ewes of this breed were used in our 
experiment. Cotswold and Lincoln ewes have been more 
largely used. 

Of eight skins taken from lambs produced by Cotswold 
ewes to the service of Karakul rams, three were valued at $1 
in the raw state, although all were black and had consider- 
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able curl. The same statement can be made of practically 
all first-cross lambs from Karakul sires. A skin may be 
black and have curls and yet have little value because of the 
lack of luster and the poor style of curl. 

Six skins were procured from lambs produced by Cheviot 
ewes to the service of Karakul sires. One of these was 
valued in the raw state at $3 and another at $1. (See 
Pl. XLVIL.) 

Of five skins from lambs of Merino ewes and Karakul 
sires, none had sufficient fur value to repay the charge of 50 
cents per skin for dyeing. These skins were particularly 
poor in luster and the character of curl was still poorer 
than in the other crosses. (See Pl. XLVITI.) 

The sire of- most of the lambs referred to above was a 
particularly good individual, though he had never been 
used sufficiently upon Karakul ewes to afford a measure of 
his ability to sire lambs with valuable skins. The poor re- 
sults obtained by using Cheviot and Merino ewes would 
make it appear that none of the fine or medium wooled 
breeds are likely to have much value in the production of 
fur-bearing lambs. Though still inferior, the distribution 
and style of curl upon the skins of lambs from Cotswold 
ewes was superior to that in the other two crosses as well as 
in the Barbados cross discussed later. 

From the service of the best of the two rams used in the 
first crosses, 59 lambs were obtained from Barbados ewes. 
The Barbados has a short, rather stiff, and hairy coat, and 
it was thought might afford a satisfactory means of utiliz- 
ing the Karakul rams. From these 59 cross-bred Karakul- 
Barbados lambs, 33 ewes were raised. None of the skins 
from the remainder of the lambs had any fur value. Some 
skins devoid of curl had a pronounced luster, but in none 
was the curl a close approach to what the trade demands 
even in the lower grades of skins. 


MALF-BRED KARAKUL BWES AS PRODUGERS OF FUR LAMBS, 


Even though the lambs of the first cross from Karakul 
sires should not themselves yield valuable fur, they may be 
expected to have extra value as breeders. In the spring of 
1918, 15 half-bred Karakul-Barbados yearling ewes were 
bred to a second imported Karakul ram. These ewes pro- 
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duced 18 lambs in the following August, of which 7 ram 
lambs and 1 ewe lamb were killed and their skins, after 
dressing, ranged in value from 50 cents to $10 (basis of 
October, 1913, prices), averaging $4.70 each. In the spring 
of 1914 the same lot of Karakul-Barbados ewes produced 
25 lambs sired by a third imported Karakul ram. There is, 
apparently, considerable variation in the prepotency of indi- 
vidual Karakul rams, as the second lot of lambs of three- 
quarters Karakul blood were much inferior to the first lot | 
from the same ewes. Feed and condition of the ewe may be 
factors in controlling the character of the lamb’s skin, but 
although the ewes were bred quite soon after their first lamb- 
ing their condition or treatment could hardly be held to 
explain the difference in appearance of the lambs of the 
first and second crops. Nine rams and 1 ewe of the 1914 lot 
of three-quarters Karakul and one-quarter Barbados lambs 
were killed. Of these 10 skins, the 2 best ones were valued at 
$1 and $3. A group of the ewe lambs having three-quarters 
Karakul blood are shown in Plate L. A few of them had 
skins somewhat superior to those of the male lambs killed. 
These ewes were to have been mated in the spring of 1915, 
but were destroyed in the burning of the sheep barn on 
March 31. 

In the spring of 1914 a half-blood Karakul-Cotswold ewe 
dropped a lamb of three-quarters Karakul blood, the skin 
of which was valued at $4. (Pl. XLIV.) 

Tt is altogether reasonable to expect a flock of ewes well 
graded up by use of successive Karakul sires to prove satis- 
factory as producers of marketable skins. 

A Texas breeder who has used Karakul rams upon Lincoln 
ewes, in 1914 had 225 half Karakul ewes which had been 
bred to Karakul rams. Twenty skins from lambs of half 
and three-quarters Karakul blood were valued by a New 
York firm in May, 1914, at an average of $4.25, 1 being 
then valued at $7 and 7 at $5 and over. In 1915, 23 skins 
were taken from three-quarters-bred rams that died at birth 
or could not be reared. This lot was appraised at an aver- 
age of $3.25 each on the basis of the 1915 market. Five of 
the lot were each worth $5 or over, and 3 below $2. Photo- 
graphs of some of these skins are reproduced in Plates XLI 
and XLVI. 
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BREEDING FROM HALF-BRED KARAKUL RAMS. 


Since information has been distributed as to the apparent 
possibilities of producing Karakul lambs in the United 
States, considerable interest has been shown in the use of 
rams having only half Karakul blood. This interest has in 
some cases been stimulated by owners of such stock. The 
scarcity and high values of imported animals or of rams 
descended from imported rams and ewes is prohibitive to 
most persons. Because the half-blood ram has a fleece of 
dark color and with noticeable curl, or waviness when older, 
he appears to the novice as suitable for use in breeding. 

Reports have also appeared stating that the offspring of 
such rams bred to long-wool ewes had fleeces that were black 
and curly. Such statements are technically correct but dan- 
gerously misleading. A lamb’s covering may be black in 
color and also curly, and yet be of no value whatever to the 
furrier. It is the character of the curl and the luster with the 
blackness that gives fur value. This is brought out in the 
illustrations of this article. 

In April, 1914, there were produced in our own experiments 
4 lambs sired by a ram of one-half Karakul and one-half Bar- 
bados blood, from ewes of the same cross and having the same 
sire as the ram. The lambs were all of the same general ap- 
pearance as the direct offspring of the Karakul ram and Bar- 
bados ewes and none had value for fur purposes. In the 
spring of 1914, a three-quarters Karakul and one-quarter Bar- 
bados ram was bred to 7 ewes, producing 10 lambs. This ram 
when young showed fur qualities above those of the ewe lamb 
of the same crop and the skin of which was valued in New 
York at $10 (Pl. XL). The ewes bred to him were of the 
first Karakul-Barbados cross. One of them had previously 
been bred to a Karakul ram and produced a skin valued at 
$7.50. Another had produced a lamb whose skin was of no 
value, while the other 5 had not produced lambs. None of the 
10 lambs of this cross, which were.theoretically of five-eighths 
Karakul blood, had skins of value. Not much was expected 
aside from further evidence as to the possible breeding value 
of rams having only 1 or 2 crosses of the blood of the breed 
having the qualities desired. A ram having one-half Kara- 
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kul blood will add to a flock an infusion of the body features 
which this breed shows and will in a small measure and at low 
cost improve a flock that is to be later bred up for fur produc- 
tion. There is no prospect of securing marketable skins by 
breeding half-bred rams to ewes of any class. 


TIME AND METHOD OF REMOVING SKINS. 


It is very important that lambs should be killed at the 
right age in order to give the skins their maximum value. 
Skins of prematurely born lambs have a peculiar gloss and 
softness, which does not, however, have a value above that 
of a good skin born at the normal time. The current idea 
that Persian lamb fur is secured from lambs removed from 
ewes prior to the time of natural birth is erroneous. 

Our observations show that the value of the skins may 
often be greatly lessened by.allowing the lambs to reach too 
great anage. The extra weight of the skin from a lamb that 
has reached an age of 5 days will seriously lower the value. 
Occasionally a skin will improve in luster during the first 
few days after birth. Daily observations upon the condi- 
tion of the skin were recorded for each lamb of the 1914 crop 
from birth until the skin began to deteriorate in fur value. 
Although none of these three-quarters Karakul lambs had 
skins of high value, the changes due to age may be con- 
sidered as fairly representative of those occurring in lambs 
producing fur of good quality. In no case was it found that 
the character of the curl improved after birth. In most 
cases the curl retained its original closeness until the third 
day, and in about one-half of the skins it had begun to open 
on the fifth day, while at the ninth day it had opened con- 
siderably. The luster improved in most cases up to the 
fifth day, the change being most marked in skins having a 
poor luster at birth. It appears that while some skins may 
be improved in luster by being left until 5 days old, there 
is nothing gained in character of curl. In fact, after the 
third day there is a strong probability of a deterioration in 
the curl. 

The method of removal and treatment of the lambskins 
should be as follows: Cut a straight line down the belly, 
and also cut down on the inside of the legs to meet the center 
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line. Do not cut off any part of the skin; leave on the ears, 
nose, and tail to the tip. Be careful not to make unnecessary 
cuts. Stretch the skin evenly on a board, fur side down, 
and dry in a cool place. Do not salt the skin or double it 
up for shipment purposes. The principal object is to avoid 
cracking the skin. See that it is properly shaped when 
nailed down to the board and thoroughly dried before ship- 
ping. The skin should not be sun dried. In packing a 
number of skins the first one should be laid with the flesh 
side downward. The second should have the fur side down- 
ward. The next should be placed like the first, and so on. 
This prevents the flesh sides from lying in contact with 
the fur. 


RECENT GRASSHOPPER OUTBREAKS AND LATEST 
METHODS OF CONTROLLING THEM. 


(Pls. LI-LVI.) 
By F. M. Wesster,’ 


In Charge of Cereal and Forage Insect Investigations, 
Bureau of Entomology. 


r this country there is ample evidence that grasshoppers 

attacked the grainfields of the Indians before the com- 
ing of the white man. It is certain that as early as the 
beginning of the eighteenth century these pests were numer- 
ous and voracious in the newly settled portions of the coun- 
try, notably in New England, some parts of which were 
literally overrun with them. As the tide of immigration 
and settlement extended from the east westward the pioneer 
farmer on newly reclaimed lands has frequently suffered 
severe, and in many cases disastrous, losses of his crops on 
account of the inroads that these devastating hordes have 
made upon them. Thus those most frequently subjected to 
these invasions often have been financially the least able to 
withstand the resulting losses. Both in foreign countries 
and in America the discovery of effective methods of con- 
trolling these outbreaks has been an important agricultural 
problem. 

The species of grasshoppers most commonly destructive 
in the United States are limited to 7 or 8 in number. (See 
Pl. LI, figs. 1 to 12.) These are the differential grasshopper, 
the two-striped grasshopper, the Carolina grasshopper, the 
lesser migratory grasshopper, the pellucid grasshopper, the 
nonmigratory red-legged grasshopper, the California dev- - 
astating grasshopper, and the lubber grasshopper. (PI. 
LII, fig. 1.) The destructive grasshoppers in Central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies occur in destructive, ruinous num- 
bers only in Florida and along the Mexican border, and as no 
investigations of these have yet been made, they are not 
included among those considered in this paper. 


1Shortly after preparing this paper for the Yearbook, and following a very 
brief illness, Prof. Webster died, January 3, 1916. He was one of the best 
known of the older group of economic entomologists and held a high place 
among those responsible for the present high standing of American economie 
entomology.—EDITOR. 
268 
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At the present time in the United States there are three 
principal control methods that have been found of practical 
value: (1) The destruction of the eggs; (2) catching the 
insects in the field; (8) the use of poisoned baits. 

The first method is effective where its use is practicable, but 
unfortunately local conditions do not always permit of this. 
Before laying her eggs the female makes a small hole or 
cell in the ground for their reception (fig. 7). For this 
purpose it is necessary that the soil be more or less moist 
and penetrable. In such places the greatest number of 
eggs are to be found, and from them the insects spread to 
and overrun adjacent fields. In the Merrimac and Con- 
necticut Valleys, in New England, the required soil condi- 
tions are found in the meadows of the farmers located in 


Fig. 7.—Method of egg-laying by two-striped grasshoppers. 
the river bottoms; in Vermont they are to be found in the 
pastures and meadows at considerable elevations among the 
hills. In Florida the most destructive outbreaks occur in 
reclaimed swamp land, like the Everglades, where the eggs 
are placed in the ditch banks or along the margin of drain- 
age ditches and canals. In some sections of the West the 
ditch banks, irrigation canals, and check ridges in the alfalfa 
fields become so sun dried and baked at the time the grasshop- 
pers are most largely engaged in laying their eggs that it is 
impossible for them to make the necessary excavations. In 
these cases they almost invariably place their eggs down 
among the crowns of the alfalfa plants, from a few hun- 
dred to 2,000 in a single crown. It will be noted that in 
many of these localities, such as the shallow arroyos of 
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entialis. 3, 4. Female 


1,2. Female and male, the differential grasshopper, Melanoplus differ 
and male, the two-striped grasshopper, Melanoplus bivittatus. 5, 6. Female and male, 
Dissosteira carolina. 7,8. Female and male, the lesser migra- 


the Carolina grasshopper, : 
tory grasshopper, Melanoplus atlanis. 9. Female, the pellucid grasshopper, Camnula pel- 
lucida. 10, 11. Female and male, the nonmigratory, red-legged grasshopper, Melanoplus 
femur-rubrum. 12. Male, the California devastating grasshopper, Mclanoplus devastator. 


More CoMMON DESTRUCTIVE GRASSHOPPERS OF THE UNITED 


SOME OF THE 
STATES. 
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Fic. 1.—LUBBER GRASSHOPPER, DICTYOPHORUS RETICULATUS. 


Fic. 2.—DRAINAGE DITCH IN THE FLORIDA EVERGLADES WHERE GRASSHOP- 
PERS DEPOSIT THEIR EQGS. 


Fic. 3.-LOCATION BETWEEN TWO IRRIGATION DITCHES AT TEMPE, ARIZ., 
FAVORITE PLACE FOR OVIPOSITION BY GRASSHOPPERS. 
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Fig. 1.—DITCH BANK WHERE GRASSHOPPER EGGS ARE PRESENT IN GREAT 
NUMBERS ABOUT ALFALFA PLANTS AND AMONG STUBBLE OF WILD OATS. 


Fic. 2.—AN IRRIGATION CANAL RIGHT OF WAY WHERE CROWNS OF ALFALFA 
PLANTS CONTAIN THOUSANDS OF EGGS PER SQUARE FOOT. 


Fia. 3.—AN IRRIGATION CHECK RIDGE AND ALFALFA FIELD WHERE GRASSHOPPER 
EGGS WERE PLACED AROUND CROWNS OF ALFALFA. 
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Fig. 1.—BROADCAST GRAIN SEEDER ATTACHED TO 
WAGON USED IN SOWING POISONED BRAN BAIT. 


Fig. 2.—SOWING POISONED BRAN BAIT BROADCAST IN TREATING GRASSHOPPER- 
INFESTED FIELDS IN VERMONT. 
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New Mexico and Arizona and the waste lands of Idaho, 
Washington, and other Northwestern States, disking, shal- 
low plowing, and harrowing in fall or early winter as a 
means of destroying the eggs are impracticable on a suffi- 
ciently large scale to be worth while. Attempts to reach 
the eggs by handwork, such as digging up the soil, are of 
use only in gardens or on truck farms. Over a large por- 
tion of country, therefore, the destruction of eggs is out of 
the question, and this method offers only partial relief 
against the most serious attacks of the pest. 

The second method consists of various mechanical devices 
for the collection of grasshoppers from infested fields and 
uncultivated areas. Some of the oldest of these are known 
as “hopperdozers” and vary from a galvanized-iron pan, 
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Fie. 8.—Galvanized-iron hopperdozer. Runners of old wagon tire are placed 

at each end (a, 6), and another in the center (c) is turned over in the front 
F and back to strengthen the pan at these points. 
mounted on runners made of old wagon tires, containing 
water with a film of kerosene floating on the surface, into 
which the insects either hop or, striking the back of the pan, 
are thrown downward and are killed by contact with the 
kerosene, to a less expensive but perhaps less durable con- 
trivance. Five hundred bushels were collected in the Merri- 
mac Valley, N. H., by the galvanized-iron pan, as shown 
in figure 8. Plate LV, figure, 3 shows an enlarged modifica- 
tion of one of these so-called hopperdozers made use of in 
California in 1912, where about 300 bushels of grasshop- 
pers were collected from a field of alfalfa containing about 
100 acres. 

Although the hopperdozer will destroy great numbers of 
the pests, its use is not only tedious and expensive but in- 
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adequate to protect crops even where the greatest and most 
intelligent efforts are put forth. As one farmer expressed 
it, “For each individual killed it appeared as though an 
entire family came to the funeral.” Other objections to 
the hopperdozers are that they require for their operation 
a comparatively level surface unobstructed by trees, stumps, 
or rocks, and the impossibility of using them in grain- 
fields or meadows where the crop has reached any con- 
siderable height. In practice, therefore, their use is largely 
restricted to pastures and waste lands. The machines, how- 
ever, should be employed whenever the conditions are suit- 
able for them. Much can be accomplished by their use in 
forestalling an invasion of the grasshoppers, as they are often 
more effective before the insects have developed their wings 
and migrated long distances from their place of hatching. 

The third method of fighting grasshoppers—the poisoned 
baits—was discovered years ago when poisoned bran bait 
came into use. Later, the so-called “Criddle mixture,” 
named after Norman Criddle, of Manitoba, became popular. 
Mr. Criddle noticed that grasshoppers preferred fresh 
horse dung to any form of vegetation; that in the field 
the grasshoppers made for it from all directions. After 
they had finished with the dung they attacked the surround- 
ing crop. It was also learned from observations that grass- 
hoppers ate readily any article which had a salty taste. 
Salt, therefore, was added to the dung to make it even 
more attractive. The selection of Paris green as a third 
ingredient was largely a matter of cost and convenience. 
A mixture made up of 100 parts of horse droppings, 1 part 
of Paris green, and 1 part of salt found favor, particularly 
with the farmers and ranchmen of the West. It was mixed 
with sufficient water to make a thoroughly moist but not 
sloppy mash, or else the Paris green and salt were put in 
the water and this poured over the droppings. 

Although generally regarded as a great improvement on 
the poisoned bran bait, because it was less expensive and com- 
posed of ingredients that were frequently more easily obtain- 
able, the Criddle mixture did not prove invariably success- 
ful. Repeated cases of failure were reported in the use 
both of the Criddle mixture and the poisoned bran bait. 
Thus, in spite of years of investigation, the farmer was 
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still without a defense against grasshopper attack upon 
which he could depend with absolute certainty. 

In the fall of 1912 it became clear, both to the entomolo- 
gists of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station and 
to the assistants connected with the Cereal and Forage Insect 
Investigations of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture that a serious outbreak of the pest was impending. The 
experiment station entomologists at once set about to devise 
an improvement upon the poisoned bran bait that would ren- 
der it more reliable when placed in the hands of the farmer 
for use in his fields. It was at this time that the discovery 
was made by the State officials that the adding of fruit, such 
as oranges or lemons, to this bait would render it more attrac- 
tive, and hence add to its value. A grasshopper campaign 
was instituted and the materials were furnished by the 
different counties free of charge to the farmers, who mixed 
the bait and applied it under the direction of the State 
and Federal officers above mentioned. This work covered 
an area of about 12,000 square miles and required the use 
of upward of 1,000 tons of wheat bran and 40 tons of Paris 
green. The formula used was as follows: Wheat bran, 25 
pounds; Paris green, 1 pound; cheap molasses or sirup, 2 
quarts; oranges or lemons, 3 fruits. This extensive piece of - 
work resulted in the destruction of 60 or 70 per cent of the 
grasshoppers, sometimes from 150 to 250 dead grasshoppers 
being found in a square foot of space. But even with this 
improved poisoned bran bait cases of failure continued to 
be reported from farmers, and in some cases even when the 
bait was prepared and applied by expert entomologists. 

Clearly there was something wrong, as these failures could 
not always be charged to those making the application. 
For this reason a series of extended field experiments was 
undertaken covering outbreaks of different species of grass- 
hoppers in New England, Florida, New Mexico, the Im- 
perial, San Joaquin, and Sacramento Valleys in California, 
in Arizona, and in Oregon, care being taken to secure as 
wide a variation in existing conditions as possible. (See 
map, fig. 9.) 

In the Merrimac Valley the area treated with the poi- 
soned baits comprised some 700 acres, most: of which was 
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in the vicinity of Franklin, N. H., although a field or 
two were treated in the neighborhood of Concord. Here 
the Criddle mixture with the addition of fruits was found 
to be fully as effective as the poisoned bran bait and less 
expensive, though more difficult to mix and more disagree- 
able to handle. This last fact led farmers to use a shingle 
or paddle for its distribution in the fields. When this 
was done there was a tendency for the mixture to fall 
in piles or bunches and the results were correspondingly 
less satisfactory. When spread carefully by hand, the 
hands being: cased in cheap rubber gloves, the best results 


Fic. 9.—Map showing localities of grasshopper experiments in 1915. 


were obtained. In some instances fields were treated in 
this way at a cost of 6$ cents per acre, and in one case, in a 
field of 30 acres that was disastrously affected with grass- 
hoppers, the pest was exterminated at a cost of 11 cents per 
acre. The poisoned bran bait, made with coarse-flaked bran, 
was found equally effective but rather more expensive than 
the Criddle mixture, the cost being from 15 to 20 cents per 
acre. The mixing, however, was likely to be more thoroughly 
done. The application was less unpleasant and for reasons 
given the mixture was likely to be more generally distributed 
in the field and consequently more effective. The land in the 
river bottoms being practically level, the bait was largely 
applied by single individuals sowing it from the end of a 
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buggy or light wagon. (Pl. LVI, fig. 3.) Early in this 
experiment it was determined that the amount of fruit 
should be doubled, that is, six fruits instead of three being 
used to 25 pounds of bran, and that the bait must be applied 
in the very early morning. Furthermore, the best sweeten- 
ing substance was what is known as cattle molasses—the 
refuse sirup from the sugar factories which is largely used 
among dairymen in rations for dairy cows. 

The general results in the Merrimac Valley demonstrated 
the fact that though grasshoppers had ravaged this country 
for nearly a century they might be practically exterminated 
throughout the entire valley. At the close of the season 
farmers declared that, after having carried out experiments 
with the new processes in cooperation with the Federal ento- 
mologists, they had no further fear of grasshopper attacks. 

The broken and hilly nature of the land where outbreaks 
occurred in Vermont made it impossible to use a carriage 
or wagon in sowing the bait. The work was therefore done 
by hand. (PI. LVI, fig. 2.) It was found that three men 
sowing the bait, as they would grass seed, could cover 
about 25 acres per hour. Here, too, it was necessary to 
double the amount of fruit ordinarily used and to apply the 
mixture in the very early morning. As a result of the ex- 
periment, which covered about four counties, the grass- 
hoppers were nearly exterminated over an area where the 
annual loss from these pests for the last three years has 
been estimated at approximately $200,000. As the estimated 
loss in New England amounted to practically half a million 
dollars, it will be observed that the experiment not only 
demonstrated the efficiency of these poisoned baits when 
properly prepared and applied, but resulted in a saving of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to farmers themselves. 

As there seems to be no difference in effectiveness between 
oranges and lemons, it was left to the farmer to choose the 
less expensive of the two. Decayed fruit was not desir- 
able, and it was found that many of the best results were 
obtained if the fruit was added in the early morning just 
before the application was made. In other respects the 
mixture was improved by being mixed the day before. 

Experiments in Florida were carried out under radically 
different conditions, both as to climate, elevation, and rainfall. 
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The fields were located but a few feet above sea level and 
a different species of grasshopper, which is shown in Plate 
LII, figure 1, had to be dealt with. This particular grass- 
hopper is unable to fly on account of its undeveloped wings, 
and is popularly known as the “lubber.” It lays its eggs 
by preference in the drier portions of the Everglades and 
similar lands, such as the banks of drainage ditches, and is 
in consequence most numerous and destructive in Florida 
on recently drained land. By July, 1915, the grasshoppers 
had already eaten most of the crops in St. Lucie County, 
where the experiments were conducted, and the farmers 
were so badly discouraged that many of them were on the 
point of abandoning their lands. One land company offered 
a prize of $1,000 to anyone who would devise a method of 
controlling the pest. Not only had forage and truck crops 
suffered badly, young orange trees been defoliated, and 
vines and shrubs about the houses destroyed, but the grass- 
hoppers were actually crawling over the houses, into the 
windows and doors, falling into the water supply, and be- 
coming in other ways an intolerable nuisance. 

In carrying out the poisoned-bait experiments it was found 
impossible to secure wheat bran, and, consequently, it was 
necessary to substitute ordinary middlings. As a result the 
mass became so sticky when moistened that it was difficult 
to distribute it evenly. Despite this fact, however, the bait 
proved thoroughly successful. Approximately half of the 
grasshoppers, which came from all directions to feed upon 
it, died within 12 hours and almost all of them were dead 
within 48 hours. The substitution of a corresponding bulk 
of limes for lemons and oranges did not lower the value of 
the mixture in the least. 

On a semiarid plateau in New Mexico, with an elevation of 
6,500 feet, the poisoned bait proved as successful as in New 
England and in Florida. It was noticed, however, that 
here the living grasshoppers devoured those which were first 
killed by the poison and then died themselves from the 
effects. This fact was observed also in California. 

The experiments carried on in Arizona are especially 
interesting because of the light thrown upon the possible 
causes of previous failures with poisoned bran bait. In 
Arizona the formula first used was 100 pounds bran, 2 dozen 
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lemons, 4 pounds Paris green. To this it had been intended 
to add 2 quarts of molasses, but the only material of the 
sort which could be obtained was ordinary table sirup, 2 
quarts of which were added to the mixture. The first ap- 
plication, made in an alfalfa field, resulted in an almost 
complete failure, not more than 10 per cent at most of the 
grasshoppers being killed. A second trial in the same field 
met with no greater success. A quantity of damaged sor- 
ghum molasses was then obtained and substituted for the table 
sirup. A third trial of the bait in the same field where pre- 
vious experiments were carried out resulted in the killing of 
95 per cent of the grasshoppers. 

In the experiments in California it was found quite im- 
portant to spread the bait in the fields at a time when the 
grasshoppers were both hungry and in search of moisture. 
In arid sections the heat of the day leaves them very thirsty, 
and if they find well-moistened bait ready for them in the 
evening as they are about to ascend the plants on which to 
feed and pass the night they are practically certain to 
make a hearty feast of it. In the morning they have 
already fed upon the plants before they descend to the 
ground, and in consequence the bait is not so attractive. For 
the same reason the poison is more effective when no other 
moisture is available than when spread on ground wet from 
irrigation. For these reasons, in the San Joaquin Valley, 
Cal., where the area under treatment exceeded that of all 
other experiments combined by several thousand acres, it 
was found that the best time for application of the poison 
was at or about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and that it was 
necessary to use 4 gallons of water to each 25 pounds of bran, 
rendering the mixture more moist than in the more humid 
regions. It was also found that where it was obtainable 
more easily alfalfa meal could be substituted for wheat bran 
with equally good results and that the application could be 
made much more rapidly and evenly by the use of a broadcast 
grain seeder placed in a wagon, precisely as if grain were 
to be broadcasted. (PI. LVI, fig. 1.) The most effective 
sirup was found to be the refuse from sugar factories, cost- 
ing 15 cents per gallon, the total cost of the poisoned bait 
varying from 20 to 25 cents per acre. The pulp from beet- 
sugar factories was found to be effective, but less so than 
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either wheat bran or alfalfa meal. The results obtained in 
the Imperial, San Joaquin, and Sacramento Valleys, as well 
as in Oregon, were practically the same as in the other States. 
Where quick action is necessary, the practicability of sub- 
stituting alfalfa meal for wheat bran is important, as fre- 
quently machines for grinding the alfalfa into meal are 
found on large ranches. 

The small farmer who is called upon suddenly to pro- 
tect his crop may apply by hand, either on foot or from a 
buggy or light wagon, the Criddle mixture with the added 
fruit, or he may use the poisoned bran mixture with the in- 
creased amount of fruit. If oranges or lemons are not 
obtainable easily, crushed tomatoes or crushed watermelons 
or limes equal in bulk to a half dozen lemons or oranges 
may be substituted. 

The main points brought out by this extensive series of 
experiments are that the poisoned baits are effective under 
all climatic conditions, but that a greater amount of water 
must be used in the bait ii arid and semiarid countries; 
that the molasses or sirup should be of the cheapest and 
most easily obtainable sort, but that brands with a strong 
penetrating odor, such as sorghum and New Orleans mo- 
lasses, will prove much more satisfactory than those made 
from glucose. The application should be made in the early 
morning in the more humid sections of the country, but it 
will be more effective if applied in late afternoon in the more 
arid regions. So far as we have been able to determine, 
these baits will prove effective against all species of grass- 
hoppers attacking crops in the United States. 


HOW THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE PRO- 
MOTES ORGANIZATION IN RURAL LIFE. 


By C. W. THompPson, Specialist in Rural Organization, Office of Markets 
and Rural Organization. 


N nearly every bureau or office of the Department of Agri- 

culture the work undertaken for the improvement of 

farming and of the conditions of farm life has to deal with 
organized activity in some form. 

In the farming processes, from the first stage to the last, 
from the selection of the seed to the marketing of the prod- 
uct, as well as in the promotion of general social well-being 
in farm life, organization has proved its value, and as this 
fact is being realized more and more fully, organized methods 
are being employed in increasing measure. 

The purpose of this article is to outline briefly the ways in 
which the advantages of organization are utilized under the 
various projects of the department and the means through 
which improved organization is promoted and encouraged. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL FARM. 


Attention is first called to that part of the department’s 
work which is concerned chiefly with the organization of 
the individual farm. Here the problems center around the 
question of how the various enterprises of a farm may be 
selected and combined so as to yield the largest net labor 
income. The efforts of the Office of Farm Management are 
especially devoted to these problems, and its aim is to deter- 
mine what the factors are that promote efficiency in farm 
organization and to advise farmers in regard to these mat- 
ters. One phase of this work is illustrated by a farm- 
management survey in Chester County, Pa. Tabulations 
were made for this county with a view to finding the most 
profitable percentage of crop area for each of the crops 
grown. In the light of results thus obtained a cropping 
system was outlined which was designed to produce the 
greatest profit under the given conditions, the system being 
based on successful local experience. Similarly, a proper 
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correlation between live-stock enterprises and crop enter- 
prises is being worked out. _ 

While the Office of Farm Management endeavors to 
determine the principles governing efficient farm organiza- 
tion, special effort also is being made by the department, 
through the Office of Extension Work, North and West, in 
the States Relations Service, to utilize local demonstrations 
as a means of teaching the importance of efficiency factors 
in farm organization. Groups of 60 or more farmers are 
selected in various localities, their business is analyzed, and 
on the basis of the results, modifications in the organization 
of the various individual farms are suggested. This ap- 
pears to be most satisfactorily accomplished by segregating 
a small number of the group whose ‘net income is consider- 
ably higher than the average and using these farms as illus- 
trations in pointing out the factors that make for the high- 
est efficiency. Where groups of farmers desire help in the 
organization of farm-management clubs, through which 
farmers may associate to study the business side of their 
farming, the Office of Extension Work, cooperating with 
the State college, is prepared to give active field assistance. 
The Federal office has appointed 24 State farm-management 
demonstrators (paid partly by the department and partly 
by the States), who are._members of the extension staff in 
their respective States and who are available for work in co- 
operation with county agricultural agents in developing 
farm-management demonstrations among farmers. 

Even if the various individual farms had the benefit of 
efficient internal organization, they would still be handi- 
capped greatly in their economic and social relations with 
each other and with the outside world, unless the advantages 
of organization were also secured for their many external 
relations. In one respect, particularly, the problems here 
confronted differ very materially from those involved in the 
organization of the individual farm. 

The internal organization of a farm is concerned with the 
most efficient way of combining its various enterprises, and 
its problems are primarily economic rather than social; ex- 
ternal organization, on the other hand, has to do with bring- 
ing people together to work for their mutual interests, and 
its problems are largely personal and social problems, even 
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though the nominal purpose of a given organization may be 
an economic one. 


ORGANIZATION OF BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS. 


Perhaps the least difficult, though by no means the least 
important, of the external organization work undertaken is 
that in connection with organization among boys and girls 
on farms. To the promotion of these activities the depart- 
ment has given considerable attention, especially through the 
States Relations Service and the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

This work was begun by the department in the Southern 
States about eight years ago, and in the Northern States 
about three years ago. The object of the work is to instruct 
boys and girls in practical agriculture and home economics, 
bringing to them the latest results of research by the depart- 
ment. The number of boys and girls enrolled in the club 
work has grown rapidly, untid it now approximates 250,000, 
and the activities of the members, which were at first con- 
fined to the growing of corn, now include the following 
projects: Corn, potato, home garden and canning, mother- 
daughter home canning, alfalfa, poultry, market garden, 
farm and home handicraft, forage, home-management, farm- 
management, sewing, and sugar-beet clubs. The Office of 
Extension Work in the South has a large corps of workers 
in Washington and a still larger force in the field, who give 
their entire time to boys’ and girls’ club work in the Southern 
States, and a similar organization in the Office of Extension 
Work in the Northern and Western States promotes club 
work among the boys and girls in its territory. 

In the organization of boys’ and girls’ clubs the depart- 
ment works in close cooperation with the State colleges of 
agriculture through their extension departments. Arrange- 
ments are made for the appointment of State leaders in club 
work who are paid partly from Federal and partly from 
State funds. The State leaders are thus the employees of 
both the Department of Agriculture and the State colleges, 
and are responsible to both. Working usually through the 
county agents and the county superintendents of schools and 
local teachers, the State leader directs the organization of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs in communities which show sufficient 
interest in this movement. He travels throughout the State, 
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explaining the work to boys and girls, to gatherings of 
teachers, and to various organizations interested, such as 
chambers of commerce, business men’s associations, bankers’ 
associations, women’s clubs, and granges. Whenever possi- 
ble, he is present at the first meeting of a group of prospec- 
tive club members to explain the work and assist in the 
organization of the club. ‘In many States the State leader 
has one or more assistants who devote their entire time to 
giving out instructions, visiting club leaders, looking after 
the details of organization, and keeping in touch with all the 
projects in the field. The county agricultural agent also is 
ready to assist in the organization of clubs within his terri- 
tory, and to follow up their later efforts with expert advice 
and assistance. , 

- Once every year, at Washington or at some other central 
place, a conference of State and district club leaders is held, 
at which the general policies and the general methods to be 
followed in the conduct of the work are determined for the 
ensuing year, and special instruction given in extension work. 

In addition to the direct advice and help of the local 
leader, the county agent, or the State leader and his assist- 
ants, members of the clubs receive complete instructions by 
mail both from the department and from their State colleges. 
Thus the corn-club boys learn from the authorities of the 
department and the college the best way of fertilizing their 
plot of ground, preparing the seed bed, selecting their seed, 
planting, and cultivating. The canning-club girls are told 
how to cultivate their tenth of an acre of tomatoes or other 
vegetable, and are given full instructions for the work of 
canning. During the canning season demonstrations are 
given in as many localities as possible by the State agent or 
her assistants. The State leader furnishes all club members 
with blanks on which they are to report from time to time 
their method of procedure in growing their crops. At the 
end of the season a fair, festival, or contest is usually held, 
and prizes are given for the best exhibits or the best essays 
on the growing of the crop. The boy who has raised the 
most corn at the lowest cost becomes the club champion and 
competes with other club champions for the State champion- 
ship. Prizes are given by local residents and by the State 
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colleges, and diplomas are given to the State champions by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Another form of organization among farm boys which the 
department has promoted successfully is the pig club, which 
is under the direction of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
cooperating with the State college. This work was taken 
up by the department in 1912, in cooperation with the State 
of Louisiana, the work having previously been started in that 
State under the direction of the State university. It has 
been gradually enlarged and extended until there are now 
pig clubs in 13 States, with a total membership of over 9,000. 
The Federal department and the State colleges cooperate 
in this work in the same way as in the boys’ and girls’ club 
work under the States Relations Service, a State pig-club 
leader being appointed jointly by the department and the 
extension division of the State collegé. The State leader 
sends out complete information on how to organize clubs, 
forms for reporting on the work, advertising posters, and 
other material. In each county or community there is a 
local leader who directly supervises the work of the members. 
The State leader, with the assistance of the offices in Wash- 
ton, prepares circular letters on the care and management 
of pigs, and sends them either direct to the members or to 
the local club leaders. Each member of a club must secure 
at least one pig to feed during the season according to in- 
structions from the State leader. The boys are encouraged 
to get pure-bred sows, if possible, and raise litters of pigs; 
or, they raise their pigs for meat and become members of 
the ham and bacon clubs. The Department of Agriculture, 
through the State leader, furnishes instructions on slaughter- 
ing and on curing the meat to the members of these clubs. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry, in cooperation with the 
State colleges, also has charge of the boys’ and girls’ poultry- 
club work in the Southern States. In each of the six States 
which cooperate with the department in this work there is 
a State poultry-club leader who directs the organization of 
poultry clubs. He travels throughout the State explaining, 
both to the members and to their parents, the proper methods 
of poultry raising. Personal supervision is given by a local 
leader, who is usually the local school-teacher. The object 
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of this type of organization is the improvement of farm 
poultry and the placing of the industry on a more profitable 
basis. The importance of pure-bred poultry is emphasized. 
Each member is required to obtain at least one sitting of 
pure-bred eggs, and then to feed and care for his birds accord- 
ing to instructions furnished by the department. A great 
increase of interest in poultry raising has been noticed in the 
States where this work has been conducted. The establish- 
ment of community poultry-breeding associations is also 
encouraged and has been undertaken by the older people in 
some instances as a result of the initial steps taken by the 
boys and girls. There are at present 326 boys’ and girls’ 
poultry clubs in the six States where this work has been 
undertaken, with a total membership of 3,722. 

The success of the boys’ corn clubs and pig clubs in the 
South has led those in charge of the work to plan for the 
extension of the movement through the formation of boys’ 
farm clubs. In these clubs the boys who have already 
learned how to produce large yields of corn and how to feed ~ 
pigs, in the earlier organizations, are taught the elementary 
principles of crop rotation, of the economical feeding of 
live stock, and of soil building. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF FARMERS. 


While the department is giving considerable attention to 
organization work among boys and girls on farms, increas- 
ing effort is being expended in the interests of improved 
organization among adult farmers. The purposes which 
may be served by organized activity among adults are many 
and varied, as, for example, the introduction of a new crop 
in a given locality; the maintenance of standard strains of 
seed; the control of plant diseases; the development of such 
industries as dairying and cattle raising, with the accom- 
panying problem of controlling animal diseases; road im- 
provement; the marketing of farm produce, with its many 
allied problems; the improvement of credit facilities in rural 
districts; the securing of better and cheaper insurance and 
facilities for communication; and finally, the improvement of 
home life and social relations among rural people. 

As a part of the cooperative agricultural extension work 
the States Relations Service and the State agricultural col- 
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leges are doing a large amount of work in forming organiza- 
tions of farm people through which the county agents and 
other extension officers may carry on their work. 

Two general types of such organizations are now being 
utilized. County organizations, often called farm bureaus, 
are being formed which are expected to take the initiative 
in securing county or local support for the county agent, 
take part in the selection and appointment of the agent, and 
stand behind him in his efforts to advance the agricultural 
interests of the county. Many of these organizations include 
business and professional men as well as farmers, and their 
complex organization has given rise to special problems. 
However, it is now clearly apparent that while the cordial 
sympathy and support of all classes of our people in the 
movement for the improvement of agricultural conditions 
is very much to be desired, the farming people themselves 
should control and in the end determine the character and 
work of the organizations on which the extension system 
must depend for its local support. 

Another type of local organization being tested in nu- 
merous places is the small community club. Where a con- 
siderable number of these clubs exist in a county they are 
often federated to form a county organization of some kind. 
The exact relations of organizations of either type to the 
extension system, the breadth and variety of their functions 
relating to extension work or other enterprises, and the most 
effective forms for their organization are as yet largely 
undetermined and they must still be considered as in the 
experimental stage. 

In the Southern States about 500 communities were or- 
ganized during the year ending June 30, 1915. These com- 
“munity organizations are engaging in some special work, 
such as cooperative breeding of live stock, purchasing and 
selling things required or produced on the farms, handling 
seed, and marketing crops, in addition to a study and demon- 
stration of better farm practice. Many of these community 
organizations not only handle financial matters, but take an 
active interest in the social and educational betterment of 
the neighborhood. 

In the Northern and Western States the county agents 
were instrumental in forming 875 local organizations for 
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the promotion of agriculture and country life, including 
farmers’ clubs for general purposes and associations for 
improvement of crop production, breeding of live stock, 
cow testing, purchasing, and marketing. 

Much of the organization work of the different bureaus 
of the department, as described in this article, is done in 
cooperation with the county agents and other extension 
officers of the State agricultural colleges and the States 
Relations Service. : 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW INDUSTRY. 


The introduction of a new crop or agricultural industry 
in a given locality is a step which may call for organization 
and cooperation among the farmers of that locality. The 
following illustrations indicate the manner in which the 
department lends its assistance in cases of this kind. 

Prior to 1905, all of the paprika pepper used in this coun- 
try was imported from Hungary and Spain. The scientists 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry had studied the characteris- 
tics of this plant, the kind of soil, climate, and cultivation 
which it required. Near Ebenezer, Florence County, S. C., 
were found what appeared to be the required soil and cli- 
matic and labor conditions. After experimentation had 
proved that the plant could be grown successfully there, the 
Department of Agriculture furnished seed to a number of 
farmers who entered into a contract under which they were 
to raise the crop as directed. The purpose of the department 
in supervising the work of marketing was to insure a product 
of proper standard, and its sale at a satisfactory price. 
A standard of pungency and appearance for the product 
was established and all pepper sold was graded according 
to this standard. 

After the industry was well started the department with- 
drew from active participation and assisted in the formation 
of a pepper growers’ association, which was to maintain the 
proper standard of seed. The association was to hold the 
seed and give it out only to members who agreed to place the 
marketing of the product in the hands of a representative of 
the association who was familiar with marketing conditions, 
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While some difficulties have been encountered by the associa- 
tion in maintaining a pure seed supply, a standard has now 
been established for first-class pepper, and the industry has 
become fairly well established. 

An organization was necessary in this instance, first, to 
insure a sufficient quantity and such quality in the product 
as would enable it to be marketed to advantage, and second, 
to maintain sufficient authority over the growers to insure 
the production of a uniform product of high standard. 

In 1905, studies on three of the irrigation projects in Ari- 
zona showed that these communities needed a high-priced 
staple agricultural product which would serve as a cash 
crop, giving high returns per acre, and not subject to de- 
terioration in transportation. The Department of Agricul- 
ture selected Egyptian cotton as the crop which would best 
suit these conditions, and a committee, which later became 
interbureau, was developed in the Bureau of Plant Industry 
and known as the Committee on Southwestern Cotton Cul- 
ture. This committee was created to encourage the estab- 
lishment of this industry and to study the economic and 
agricultural problems connected with its establishment, espe- 
cially on the irrigation projects of the Salt River Valley of 
Arizona and the Imperial Valley of California. To make 
the production of cotton economical it was necessary to have 
a sufficiently large acreage to pay for the installation of 
machinery for ginning and baling, and for economical mar- 
keting there was need of a sufficient number of bales to 
permit car-lot transportation. These facts were explained to 
the farmers on the projects, and they agreed to devote a 
sufficient number of acres to cotton. A ginning association 
was organized, and through it arrangements were made to 
secure from the department expert supervision looking 
toward the maintenance of a proper seed supply. For the 
latter purpose three things were necessary: (1) The mainte- 
nance of one variety; (2) the removal of inferior plants 
during the growing season; and (3) precautions against 
mixing good seed with that from inferior stock in the gin- 
ning. In addition to maintaining a high grade of seed and 
making the ginning economical and efficient, the association 
secured an expert classer for the grading of the cotton after 
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it was ginned. There still remained the problem of finding 
a market for the product. The department, through the 
Office of Markets and Rural Organization, assisted in this 
by showing the farmers how much their cotton was worth, 
with the result that they decided to hold it until a market 
had been established. 

Through the Horticultural Division of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry the department has encouraged the formation 
of the National Potato Growers’ Association, with its con- 
stituent State and local associations, whose membership is 
made up of potato growers and handlers interested in obtain- 
ing better seed. These associations aim primarily to develop 
highly productive strains that are true to name. They also 
give attention to the improvement of the general commercial 
crop. The department furnishes these associations with lit- 
erature on potato culture, and works in cooperation with the 
county agents in taking up special problems with the various 
associations. 

In connection with the problem of improving the quality 
of seed potatoes has arisen the need of reliable sources from 
which farmers may secure seed potatoes that are free from 
disease and varietal defects. This has led the department 
to devote attention to the organization of a system of State 
certification of seed potatoes in a number of States. 


ORGANIZATION: FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN ESTABLISHED 
INDUSTRY. 


Dairying is an industry which requires various forms of 
organization among farmers for its highest development. 
The Department of Agriculture therefore has given particu- 
lar attention to the promotion and improvement of organiza- 
tion in this field. 

One of the essentials for profitable dairying is the keeping 
of accurate records of the milk and butter-fat production of 
individual cows; or, as it is commonly termed, the “ testing ” 
of the cows to: determine which are yielding a satisfactory 
profit and which are not. Where farmers wish to form cow- 
testing associations, the Department of Agriculture furnishes 
information with regard to the proper methods of organiza- 
tion and supplies record blanks to be used in the work. In 
cooperation with certain States, the Federal department also 
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maintains a number of dairy-extension specialists, who give 
assistance to farmers in forming cow-testing associations. 
These local associations are usually organized for one year, 
and when the association’s agreement is not renewed at the 
end of the year, the department endeavors to find out the 
reason and to bring about a continuance of the organization. 
Assistance is also given to farmers whose records show that 
they do not get adequate returns from their animals. There 
are now over 200 cow-testing associations in the United 
States, with a membership of more than 5,500 farmers, in- 
volving not less than 100,000 cows. 

Another form of organization which has for its object the 
improvement of dairy herds is the cooperative bull associa- 
tion. The Dairy Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
is interested in promoting this work and is prepared to give 
farmers information on how to organize and conduct the 
business of such cooperative associations. Inasmuch as some 
' of these societies have organized and then failed to keep up 
the work, the Dairy Division is endeavoring to find out the 
causes of failure and to strengthen the organizations wher- 
‘ever such help is needed. 


For a number of years the department, through this divi- 


sion of the Bureau of Animal Industry, has assisted farmers 
in the organization of cooperative creameries and furnished 
them advice regarding buildings, equipment, operation, and 
management. Where a sufficient number of patrons are re- 
ported, with enough cows to make the establishment of a 
creamery practicable, the department furnishes blue-print 
plans for a suitable building, with an estimate of its cost, 
and a list of the necessary machinery and its cost. Through 
its dairy specialists and field representatives the department 
also furnishes practical assistance to struggling creameries 
by advising them concerning business affairs. Creameries 
are sometimes deficient in such matters as the methods of 
grading cream, general business management, or the mar- 
keting of their product, and such defects have even jeop- 
ardized the existence of the organization. The department 
has been able to be of assistance in a number of such in- 
stances by pointing out the necessary changes in business 
methods. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR THE CONTROL OF ANIMAL DISEASES. 


The manner in which the department assists farmers, 
through organization, to control effectively the spread of 
animal diseases is illustrated by certain work undertaken on 
the North Platte irrigation project. Specialists of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry had decided that pork production 
should be fostered on this project. A serious difficulty was 
encountered, however, in the presence of hog cholera. . To 
meet this situation three adjacent counties were organized 
into a sanitary district, and, with the authority of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, this district was quarantined 
against the importation of any animals from outside except 
those that had been properly examined and approved. Sub- 
organizations were established in each road district, and 
the road supervisor was made responsible for the burial of 
every hog that had died of the cholera. Provision was made 
for the vaccination of each diseased animal, and as a result - 
of these organized measures the disease was eliminated and 
the development of the industry made possible. The Office 
of Demonstrations on Reclamation Projects of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, which participated in this work of disease 
control, has also been of assistance in advising farmers’ asso- 
ciations, including cow-testing associations, breeders’ associa- 
tions, and cooperative creameries. 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF PUBLIC ROADS, 


The Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering lends 
its aid to local organizations having for their object the im- 
provement of the public roads, by supplying, upon request, 
drafts of tentative constitutions and by-laws and outlines 
for a working policy. The advice given depends largely 
upon the objects for which the association is formed and the 
prevailing local conditions. The advice given through cor- 
respondence is supplemented by the distribution of various 
publications on road making and maintenance; and where 
the movement is of sufficient magnitude to warrant it, repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineer- 
ing are sent to address the local organizations and point out 
ways and means by which they can accomplish the best re- 
sults. It frequently happens that these local clubs are 
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formed as a result of work in connection with good-roads 
trains operated by railroad companies and carrying exhibits 
supplied by the Department of Agriculture, illustrating 
proper road construction and maintenance. When such a 
plan is followed, the representatives of the Office of Public 
Roads and Rural Engineering are enabled to cooperate 
directly in the organization of a number of local road clubs 
or associations on a single trip. The efforts of local organi- 
zations are further supplemented through the loan of 
lantern slides for local use in lecture work. 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF MARKETING 
FACILITIES. 


Specialists in the Office of Markets and Rural Organiza- 
tion are prepared to give assistance to farmers desiring to 
organize cooperative marketing and purchasing associations 
by furnishing forms for a constitution and by-laws and such 
suggestions as may aid in the establishment of the best 
known type of organization for given conditions. Similar 
assistance is likewise available for the organization of co- 
operative cotton-seed oil mills, cotton gins, warehouses, and 
cotton-grading associations. These specialists also endeavor 
to give suggestions to existing organizations whenever de- 
sired and to supply published material bearing on organiza- 
tion methods and printed forms for the use of cooperative 
organizations. 

In connection with its studies of marketing business prac- 
tice, the Office of Markets and Rural Organization has de- 
vised uniform systems of accounting for various types of 
cooperative marketing organizations, including fruit and 
produce exchanges, cooperative canneries, live-stock ship- 
ping associations, and cooperative stores. Samples of the 
forms comprising these accounting systems, with instruc- 
tions for their use, are furnished free upon request to or- 
ganizations desiring to install the systems; assistance is given 
by correspondence, and in some instances, where it is feasible, 
specialists are furnished to assist in the installation of these 
accounting systems. 

In order to promote efficiency in the general business prac- 
tice of cooperative marketing agencies, advice is given rela- 
tive to the methods of securing capital, the necessary plant 
and equipment for operation, the duties of the various officers 
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and departments of the business, and the neces aly audits, 
both internal and external. 

Several hundred cooperative and other farmers’ elevators, 
creameries, fruit and produce exchanges, and live-stock ship- 
ping associations are using the uniform system of accounts 
devised by the Office of Markets and Rural Organization. 
_ During the past year actual assistance has been rendered in 
improving the general business methods of cooperative or- 
ganizations representing over 45,000 individual producers. 

Expert advice can be secured from the same office on trans- 
portation and storage problems, including questions con- 
nected with the collection of claims, car shortage, car re- 
frigeration, and terminal storage, and on matters relating to 
grades and standards of perishable products, size and style 
of suitable containers, and market preferences with regard to 
containers and style of packing for such products. There 
was also available for shippers’ associations during the sum- 
mer of 1915 a daily series of telegraphic reports on the move- 
ments and prices of the following perishable crops: Straw- 
berries, cantaloupes, tomatoes, and peaches. Live-stock ship- 
pers’ associations can obtain the advice of specialists on 
problems connected with grading, market prices, market 
preferences, market demands and customs, the best available 
markets, and the transportation problems confronted in the 
marketing of live stock. 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF CREDIT. 


Upon request, the Office of Markets and Rural Organiza- 
tion advises with farmers on matters pertaining to organiza- 
tion for credit improvement, including mortgage and _ per- 
sonal credit associations. Before such organization work 
can be established successfully in any given locality, it is 
important to consider existing State legislation as well as the 
economic conditions involved. Where assistance is desired, 
the office endeavors to study the particular conditions in- 
volved and to aid in perfecting organization agreements 
adapted to such conditions. As far as possible active field 
assistance is given for this purpose, as in the case of a cot- 
ton growers’ association in Arkansas, whose members have 
entered into an agreement under which the association in- 
dorses mortgage loans for its members. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUTUAL INSURANCE 
AND TELEPHONE COMPANIES, 


Similar assistance is also given, wherever desired, to 
farmers’ mutual insurance companies, including fire, hail, 
live-stock, and windstorm insurance, and to telephone com- 
panies. This includes not only suggested forms of consti- 
tution and by-laws but also advice with reference to methods 
of procedure and business practice. A considerable number 
of companies have already been advised by correspondence 
regarding problems of organization. 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. 


Through the Office of Markets and Rural Organization the 
department has given active assistance, in cooperation with 
State or local agencies, in the conduct of social and economic 
surveys and in the promotion of suitable organization work 
as suggested by such surveys, especially in the States of 
Alabama, North Carolina, and Virginia. Experiments in 
the improvement of community and county fairs have been 
conducted in Alabama and Maryland, with successful re- 
sults in the localities concerned. As a result of experiments 
in Chilton County, Ala., at least 40 local community fairs 
were held in various parts of the State during 1915. 

The department has also studied organization work in the 
interests of health improvement for the purpose of detecting 
sources of prevalent diseases in communities, as well as for 
the improvement of general health conditions. Thus or- 
ganization work was effected by which analyses of water 
were undertaken in a number of communities, revealing a 
widespread source of infection for typhoid fever. This was 
followed by further organization work through which all 
persons in certain communities were vaccinated. Similar 
assistance was rendered in organization work for the main- 
tenance of a county rural nurse. 

The Office of Markets and Rural Or eanpianecs endeavors 
to advise, wherever communities are interested in the organi- 
zation of “ clean-up ” or “ get-together ” days, or where com- 
munities desire to meet periodically for the discussion of 
matters of social and economic interest and community im- 
provement. Cooperative arrangements have been made with 
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one State under which suggested programs for such meetings 
are supplied to communities throughout the State. 


PURPOSE OF ORGANIZATION WORK. 


Reviewing all the various types of organization through 
which the Department of Agriculture seeks to promote the 
welfare of the farmer, it may be noted that in every case 
the organization is undertaken for some specific purpose, 
and that that purpose is one which can better be accom- 
plished through concerted effort than through individual 
action alone. This represents the general policy of the 
department with regard to organization among farmers. 
The department does not encourage organization simply 
for the sake of organization, nor does it encourage the 
indiscriminate formation of organizations for any and every 
object whatsoever; for some objects may be accomplished 
efficiently and economically by individuals working each by 
himself. 

For the accomplishment of those objects which clearly 
call for cooperative or coordinated action on the part of the 
farmers, the department encourages a more efficient use of 
existing organizations, where that is practicable, either by 
inducing them to take up new lines of activity, or by point- 
ing out more efficient methods of carrying on the activities 
for which they were originally formed. Where new associa- 
tions are needed, the department endeavors to secure or- 
ganizations which are as simple in form as possible, and to 
keep in the foreground the object of the organization rather 
than the organization itself. 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF THE FEDERAL 
INSPECTION OF MEATS. 


By Grorce Direwie, D. V. 8., Meat Inspection Division, Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 


HE Federal inspection of meats and meat food products 
is of economic importance in several respects: 

Tt is the instrument by which an important part of the 
export commerce of the United States has been secured and 
preserved. f 

It is a service in hygiene* and sanitation of incalculable 
value to the country at large. 

It is the most thoroughly equipped agency through which 
may be gathered the data necessary to the success of any 
broad program having for its object the conservation of the 
National meat food supply through the eradication of dam- 
aging and destructive diseases from the food animal herds 
of the country. 

The meat inspection service possesses other elements of 
economic importance, but for the purposes of this article 
these need not be enumerated. 

Federal meat inspection is conducted under the provisions 
of the act of Congress of June 30, 1906, commonly desig- 
nated the “meat inspection act,” the purpose of which is to 
prevent the use, in interstate or foreign commerce, of meat 
and meat food products which are unfit for human food. In 
brief, this law authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture, at 
his discretion, to make, through inspectors, an ante-mortem 
examination and inspection of all cattle, sheep, swine, and 
goats to be slaughtered and the meat and meat food products 
of which are to be used in interstate or foreign commerce; it 
also directs the Secretary to make, through inspectors, a 
post-mortem examination and inspection of the carcasses and 
parts thereof, and an examination and inspection of all meat 
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food products, of all such animals prepared for human con- 
sumption at any slaughtering, meat canning, salting, pack- 
ing, rendering, or similar establishment for transportation 
as articles of interstate or foreign commerce. If, on such 
post-mortem inspection, the articles are found to be whole- 
some, within the meaning of the law, it is the duty of depart- 
ment inspectors to mark them “ Inspected and passed,” and, 
if not, to mark them “Inspected and condemned.” Con- 
demned articles are required to be destroyed for food pur- 
poses in the presence of an inspector. 

Inspection of meat and meat food products derived from 
the animals mentioned, prior to entering into interstate or 
foreign commerce, is mandatory, except in the case of retail 
butchers and retail dealers supplying their customers, and of 
animals slaughtered by a farmer on the farm. The law pro- 
hibits meat or meat food products being sold or offered for 
sale in interstate or foreign commerce under any false or 
deceptive name, and it provides that the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe the rules and regulations of sanitation under which 
inspected establishments shall be maintained, and that he 
shall make, from time to time, such rules and regulations as 
are necessary for the efficient execution of the provisions of 
the statute. 

The meat-inspection regulations based on the act require 
that the proprietor or operator of each slaughtering or food- 
preparing establishment to which the law applies shall make 
application to the Secretary of Agriculture for inspection. 
Retail dealers who are granted a qualified exemption under 
the terms of the law must make application for such exemp- 
tion. When an application for inspection is received by the 
department, the establishment to which it refers is examined 
by an inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry, under 
which the service is administered, and the applicant is advised 
as to the requirements of the regulations relative to the fa- 
cilities to be furnished by the establishment for the conduct 
of the inspection, also as to the corrections and improvements 
to be made, if any are needed, for placing the plant in a sani- 
tary and otherwise satisfactory condition. When the inspec- 
tion facilities have been provided, and the defects as to the 
sanitary conditions corrected, an official number is assigned 
by which the establishment is designated and its products 
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identified, and inspectors are stationed at the establishment 
to conduct the inspection. 

As showing that the Federal inspection of meats is a 
service in hygiene and sanitation of incalculable value to 
the country at large, and that this service is performed at 
an extremely low cost, the following facts and figures are 
cited : 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, inspection was 
maintained at a total of 896 establishments situated in 247 
towns and cities in the United States. The total of animals 
inspected at the time of slaughter was, in round numbers, 
58,000,000, divided approximately as follows: cattle, 6,964,- 
000; calves, 1,735,000; goats, 165,000; sheep, 12,909,000; and 
swine, 36,247,000. The number passed on the slaughter in- 
spection was 57,608,000. The number of carcasses passed 
under special restrictions, that is, after they had been sub- 
jected to sterilization, was 124,270. The whole carcasses en- 
tirely condemned on this inspection, and which were de- 
stroyed to prevent their use for human food, numbered 290,- 
606. The number of carcasses retained on the post-mortem 
inspection for the removal and condemnation of a part 
affected with some disease or condition which rendered the 
part unhealthful or otherwise unfit for food without affect- 
ing the remainder of the animal was approximately 3,600,- 
000. In addition to the carcasses condemned on the slaughter 
inspection there were condemned for various causes on the 
ante-mortem inspection, including those found dead or in 
a dying condition, 106,962 animals. 

The reports covering inspections and reinspections of 
meats and products prepared and processed in the establish- 
ments show an aggregate of several billion pounds, while the 
quantity of meats and products condemned on such reinspec- 
tion on account of having become tainted, rancid, or other- 
wise unwholesome, amounted to several million pounds. 

Under the tariff act of October 3, 1913, meats and meat 
food products are admitted into the United States free of 
duty, subject, however, to the inspection requirements pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. The regulations 
governing the inspection of imported meats are similar to 
those prescribed under the meat-inspection act for domestic 
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meats and products. The imported meats and products in- 
spected during the year totaled 245,000,000 pounds. 

The number of employees in the Meat-Inspection Division 
at the close of the fiscal year was 2,550, consisting of ap- 
proximately 780 veterinarians, graduates of accredited col- 
leges, and 1,600 lay inspectors who are trained laymen, the 
remaining number being made up of administrative officials, 
specialists, laboratory inspectors, and clerical forces. 

The sum appropriated by Congress for meat inspection 
for the fiscal year 1915 was $3,375,000, within which sum the 
service was maintained. In other words, the service to the 
people of the United States cost less than 6 cents for each 
of the 58,000,000 animals slaughtered. This small charge 
per animal covered the entire inspection from the first in- 
spection of the live animal to the final examination of the 
meats and the finished products when ready for delivery to 
dealers or consumers, and is not attained at the expense of 
efficiency in the service. In fact, the reverse is the case, in 
that it is the constant endeavor to improve and strengthen 
the service. 

The advantages residing on the side of the Federal in- 
spection in respect to cost of operation are widespread and 
effective organization, training and specialization in duties, 
and heavy volume of operations upon which to compute unit 
cost. It would be quite impossible for any State or munic- 
ipality in the United States to maintain for itself a system 
of inspection of the same completeness and efficiency except 
at a ratio of expense very much in excess of that of the 
Federal inspection. Inasmuch as upward of 60 per cent 
of the cattle, sheep, swine, and goats slaughtered for food 
in the United States are inspected under Federal inspection, 
the economic benefit accruing to the community at large 
through the Federal service is apparent. 

The Federal inspection of meats and meat food products 
secured and has preserved an important part of the export 
commerce of the United States. Commercial and economic 
necessity was the chief consideration leading to the earliest 
enactments by Congress providing for meat inspection (acts 
of Aug. 30, 1890, and Mar. 3, 1891). Entrance to foreign 
markets was necessary for the disposal of the great surplus 
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of food animals and meats produced in the United States. 
Prohibitions and restrictions had been raised to such an 
extent by different foreign governments against the importa- 
tion of American meats that inspection and certification by 
our Government to overcome them became necessary. Ac- 
cordingly, the laws referred to were enacted by Congress, 
inspection was established, and certification provided as to 
the soundness of the animals and of the wholesomeness of 
the meats passed under such inspection. The result was 
expansion in the export trade in meats and food animals, 
with corresponding benefit to the agricultural interests of 
the United States. These laws did not contemplate an in- 
spection so broad and effective as the one provided for by 
the act of June 30, 1906; nevertheless, there was built up a 
system of competent inspection for all the meats exported 
to countries requiring certification by this Government, and 
a like inspection for a high percentage of the fresh meats 
shipped interstate in the United States. Moreover, when 
the present law was enacted the organization which had been 
formed was qualified to take up the work of carrying its 
broad and more stringent provisions into effect. 

The need of the Federal inspection of meats and meat food 
products destined for export is necessary to-day as in the 
past, notwithstanding that the United States has become a 
meat-importing country. The decline in domestic produc- 
tion which has led to these importations has been very 
marked as regards fresh beef and mutton, but there con- 
tinues to be a considerable surplus in certain lines of pork 
meats, lard, oleo oil, edible tallow, and lard substitute, for 
which foreign markets must be sought. The requirements of 
foreign governments relative to the certification of meats 
admitted by them have increased rather than diminished, 
and an inspection that will meet them remains an economic 
necessity. The number of pounds of all forms of meat and 
meat food products derived from cattle, sheep, swine, and 
goats exported under Federal certificates of inspection has 
been substantially as follows, the years cited being the Fed- 
eral fiscal years, and the amounts stated in round numbers: 

In the 5-year period from 1898 to 1902, inclusive, the low- 
est annual exportation was 640,000,000 pounds, and the high- 
est 766,000,000 pounds. In the 5-year period from 1903 to 
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1907, inclusive, the lowest annual exportation was 531,000,- 
000 pounds, and the highest 1,360,000,000 pounds. The ex- 
planation of the great increase indicated in the Jast-named 
total is that, beginning with 1907, the certifications were 
made to include certain meat food products for which certi- 
fication had not previously been required. In the 5-year 
period from 1908 to 1912, inclusive, the lowest annual ex-. 
portation was 815,000,000 pounds, and the highest was 
1,545,000,000._ For the fiscal year 1913 the exports were 
977,000,000 pounds, and in 1914 they were 904,000,000. For 
the fiscal year ended June 3, 1915, the exports totaled 1,391,- 
000,000 pounds. 

The Federal meat-inspection service is coming to be recog- 
nized as the most effective existing agency for collecting, on 
a broad scale, data absolutely necessary to the success of any 
extensive program for the eradication from the food herds 
of the country of such diseases as tuberculosis and certain 
serious parasitic affections, the presence of which is not sus- 
pected in the living animal until the damage they do is be- 
yond remedy and the losses they cause are beyond preven- 
tion. The eradication, or a material reduction, of these 
diseases will lessen enormously losses on the farm, and in a 
corresponding measure remove the cause of the losses from 
condemnations under inspection. Every success in this 
direction is a material advance in the conservation of the 
Nation’s possible meat supply. No country should deem 
itself so rich that it may be indifferent to losses of this char- 
acter. Measures for their reduction or elimination should 
be employed, and at least two ways in which meat inspection 
is concerned are open for efforts in this direction. The first 
is to see that the rules governing condemnation on inspection 
are based on sound principles and that they are so intel- 
ligently applied that unwarranted condemnations shall not 
occur. The second is that means be devised and effected for 
the eradication, from affected herds on the farms, of diseases 
which, by their presence, make meats dangerous or otherwise 
unfit for human food. These proposals will be discussed in 
their order. 

The first proposal has been substantially met under Fed- 
eral inspection in that the rules of condemnation on account 
of disease have been prepared by scientific and practical 
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experts and, moreover, essentially conform to the views ex- 
pressed by a commission of seven men outside of the de- 
partment convened in 1907 by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to study the subject and express opinions upon the disposal 
of carcasses affected with various diseases and abnormal con- 
ditions. This commission was composed of eminent path- 
ologists and hygienists headed by Prof. William H. Welch, 
of Johns Hopkins University, as chairman. That the regu- 
lations are intelligently applied is indicated by the fact that 
all condemnations on the post-mortem inspection under the 
Federal system are determined by graduated veterinarians 
and then only after they have received instruction in the 
practical application of the rules after admission into the 
service. Therefore, important reductions in the losses en- 
tailed by inspection can not be made in this direction with- 
out impairing the safeguards which it is the function of 
meat inspection to establish and maintain. The procure- 
ment of reductions in this way can not be given favorable 
consideration. Therefore, recourse must be had to the sec- 
ond proposal. 

The economic importance of the Federal meat inspection 
in relation to the eradication of disease from food herds lies 
in the fact that territorial areas and localities in which the 
obscure. diseases referred to prevail to a damaging extent 
must first be known before any extensive plan of eradication 
can be carried into effect. This information the Federal 
meat inspection system is best equipped to supply. As pre- 
viously stated, its inspectors, stationed in many States, make 
actual post-mortem examinations of upward of 60 per cent 
of the cattle, sheep, swine, and goats slaughtered for food in 
the United States, and in every case when disease is found 
the diagnosis and the character and extent of the lesions are 
made a matter of record. This information, used in conjunc- 
tion with live-stock shipping records, is sufficient in most 
cases to fix the territory of origin, and in many cases is suffi- 
ciently complete to lead to an identification of the farm and 
herds that supply diseased animals for slaughter. With the 
perfection of shipping records and other means of identifi- 
cation, inspection data could be supplied even more rapidly 
than they could be used under any probable scheme of eradi- 
cation. 
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The value of information thus collected has been proved in 
important instances in which it has been used for disease- 
eradicating purposes. The Federal Government, however, 
is without sufficient authority to enter the States without 
their consent to inaugurate independently so important and 
beneficial a project; therefore an adequate exercise of their 
police power by the several States in which the diseased 
herds are found will be essential to success. It is not too 
much to hope that the time is not distant when an enlight- 
ened public knowledge and appreciation of the importance 
of such a program of disease eradication will lead the States 
to grant their officials the power and support necessary to its 
success. When that time arrives the Federal meat-inspection 
service will be found ready to provide in great volume the 
essential data, and in other ways contribute to the success of 
the undertaking. 

That the Federal inspection of meats and meat food prod- 
ucts destined for commerce possesses great economic impor- 
tance the facts submitted show, but of far greater value and 
of higher importance than this is its service in the field of 
hygiene, sanitation, and protection of the health of the 
people. 


THE PRODUCTION AND HANDLING OF GRAIN IN 
ARGENTINA. 


By Laure, Dvvat, 
Assistant, Office of Grain Standardization, Bureau of Plant Industry 
(formerly Chief of the Grain-Standardization Laboratory of the 
Department of Agriculture of Argentina). 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that about 70 per cent 
of the corn grown in the world-is produced in the 
United States, the surplus for export has decreased in recent 
years to such an extent as to permit importations of this 
cereal. These importations have been made chiefly from 
Argentina, which is the principal corn-surplus producing 
country of the world. The importation of corn from Argen- 
tina began as early as 1909, although only relatively small 
quantities were received until the latter part of 1913, at 
which time the imports showed a decided increase. Several 
cargoes each month were receiyed until the outbreak of the 
European war, since which time importations have been re- 
ceived only occasionally. 

The corn imported prior to 1913 was used primarily for 
manufacturing purposes, and comparatively little, if any, 
found its way into the interior of the country until the win- 
ter of 1913-14. However, the bulk of the corn imported 
from Argentina has been ultimately exported from the 
United States in the form of manufactured products. The 
importance of the corn imports from Argentina is relatively 
small, when it is considered that the importations during the 
past seven years amounted only to approximately one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of the total production of corn in the United 
States during the same period. 

Tt is very possible that Argentina will, with ts return of 
more normal conditions in ocean mene. continue to send 
corn to this market, especially in years of ected produc- 
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tion in this country. This, together with the fact that Ar- 
gentina is taking a place of ever-increasing importance in the 
production of grain for export to the European markets, 
which also take most of the surplus grain from the United 
States, makes a discussion of the methods of handling grain 
in Argentina of considerable interest. 


THE CEREAL REGION OF ARGENTINA. 


Argentina occupies approximately the same position south 
of the equator as that of the United States north of the 
equator, the total area being nearly two-fifths the area of 
the United States. A conservative estimate of the area 
which might be used for agricultural purposes would be 
250,000,000 acres, of which possibly 120,000,000 acres would 
then be available for cereal and flaxseed growing. At the 
present time there are cultivated slightly more than 60,- 
000,000 acres, of which approximately 34,500,000 acres are 
devoted to wheat, corn, flaxseed, oats, barley, and rye. 

Wheat growing in Argentina first began on a large scale 
in the Province of Santa Fe. In 1895 this Province pro- 
duced about half of the wheat of the entire country. How- 
ever, since that time the area devoted to wheat has gradually 
extended west into the Province of Cordoba and south into 
the Province of Buenos Aires. Each of these Provinces is 
now producing more wheat than the Province of Santa Fe. 
The Territory of La Pampa Central, which only a few years 
ago was not considered by many as having a very promis- 
ing future in the production of cereals, is gaining in im- 
portance with great rapidity, and there is every reason to 
believe that in the not distant future this Territory will 
take first place in the production of wheat in Argentina. 
The present wheat belt extends from 304° to 394° south 
latitude. 

The corn region, while more or less in the same general 
section as the wheat belt, is principally situated near the 
Parana River in the lower part of the Province of Santa Fe, 
and in the northern part of the Province of Buenos Aires. 
The center of corn production is at about 334° south latitude. 

Flaxseed is grown chiefly between 31° and 35° south lati- 
tude, the center of production being from one-half to three- 
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quarters of a degree nearer the equator than the center of 
corn production. 

Nearly all of the oats in Argentina is grown in the Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires between 34° and 39° south latitude. 
While oats is the fourth crop in point of acreage, there be- 
ing only 2,500,000 acres utilized for its production, the in- 
crease in the oats area from 1895 to 1918 was over 3,000 per 
cent. 

The production of barley and rye has not attained any 
great degree of importance in Argentina. The number of 
acres utilized for the raising of barley is approximately 
418,000, and only 228,000 acres are devoted to the growing 
of rye. These two cereals are grown chiefly in the Province 
of Buenos Aires. 

The region in which the cereals are cultivated extensively 
is known as the “ Pampa,” and is for the most part a vast 
fertile plain with a slight incline toward the sea. The cereal 
zone (Pl. LVII), which covers an area of approximately 
160,000,000 acres, is included within the Provinces of Buenos 
Aires, Santa Fe, Cordoba, Entre Rios, and the Territory of 
La Pampa Central. The combined area of this entire region 
is, in reund numbers, 205,000,000 acres. In addition to the 
production of over 500,000,000 bushels of grain and flaxseed, 
there are grown within the cereal zone more than 12,000,000 
acres of alfalfa. Likewise, over one-half of the 110,000,000 
head of cattle and sheep are raised in this same territory. 
In the principal part of the cereal zone there are usually no 
trees visible for miles, and then only such as have been 
planted around the dwelling houses or here and there a 
solitary “ombti” tree, with its gnarled roots protruding out 
of the ground. If this region were placed in the correspond- 
ing latitude in the United States, it would cover an area 
averaging about 425 miles wide and extending from the 
twenty-eighth to the forty-first parallel (Pl. LVII1). 

The soil in this region is exceptionally fertile, a consider- 
able portion being not unlike the rich soils of Dlinois, both 
in productiveness and in appearance. The climate is mild, 
the temperature seldom rising above 95° F. in summer and 
rarely falling below 32° in winter, while snow is practically 
unknown. 
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Argentina has developed during the past 25 years from a 
country of little importance in the exports of grain and flax- 
seed to the most important of all of the surplus-producing 
countries. In 1891 only 17,500,000 bushels of grain and flax- 
seed were exported, of which 14,500,000 bushels were wheat, 
2,500,000 bushels corn, and 500,000 bushels flaxseed. In the 
year 1918, after satisfying the domestic needs of the country, 
there remained for export nearly 397,000,000 bushels of grain 
and flaxseed. 

The rapid increase in the production of grain and flax- 
seed and its importance as a factor in the national wealth 
of the country are better illustrated by comparing the value 
of the exports of the cereals and flaxseed with the ex- 
port value of the products of stock raising, which is 
now the country’s second greatest source of wealth. From 
1896 to 1902, a period of 7 years, the value of the stock, 
meat, and by-products exported averaged slightly more than 
$84,500,000, while the average value of the grain, including 
wheat flour and of flaxseed sold abroad during the same 
period, was a little less than $50,000,000. From 1903 to 1907, 
a period of 5 years, the average value of the products of stock 
raising exported was, in round numbers, $116,500,000, as 
against $141,250,000, the average value of grain and flaxseed. 
The difference in favor of the cereals and flaxseed was even 
greater for the 6 years from 1908 to 1913, when the average 
value of the surplus grain and flaxseed was nearly $221,- 
000,000, while the exports of live stock, meat. and by-products 
netted an average of $153,000,000. 

The relative importance of Argentina in the world’s inter- 
national trade in corn, wheat, oats, and flaxseed is illustrated 
in Plate LIX. The information given in Plates LIX and 
LX is an average of the exports for the 3 years 1911, 1912, 
and 19138, with the exception of the exports of corn from 
Argentina, which is an average for the 2 years'1912 and 1913, 
the exports for 1911 being omitted in this case, owing to the 
fact that practically the entire crop of 1911 was lost. 

Of the surplus corn-producing countries Argentina occu- 
pies first place, furnishing 54.9 per cent of the total inter- 
national trade, the nearest competitor being Roumania, with 
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only 15.4 per cent. While Argentina occupies fourth place 
as a wheat-export country, furnishing 15.8 per cent of the 
total supplied by the 11 surplus wheat-producing countries, 
there is only a difference of 4.1 per cent between Argentina 
and Russia, the latter occupying first place, with exports 
equaling only 19.9 per cent. The United States occupies 
second place, supplying 18.1 per cent, and Canada is a close 
third, with 17.3 per cent. These four countries furnish 71.1 
per cent of the wheat required by importing nations. Dur- 
ing 1911, 1912, and 1913 there were exported from Argentina 
an average of nearly 53,000,000 bushels of oats, or 33 per cent 
of the total exported by the six surplus-producing countries, 
Russia being first, with 40.8 per cent. Argentina occupies 
first place in the exports of flaxseed, shipping 24,489,000 
bushels annually, which is 46.9 per cent of the world’s trade, 
the second place falling to British India, with exports equal- 
ing 33 per cent. J 

Although the combined exports of corn, wheat, oats, and 
flaxseed from Argentina were over 100 per cent greater than 
the exports from the United States, the average production of 
these same crops in the United States is approximately 10 
times as much as the production in Argentina. This is 
graphically illustrated in Plate LX, where a comparison is 
made of the average production, percentage exported, and 
yields of corn, wheat, oats, and flaxseed for the United 
States and for Argentina during the years 1911, 1912, and 
1913. While the average area devoted to corn, wheat, and 
oats in the United States is much greater than in Argentina, 
the area sown to flaxseed in Argentina is practically 50 per 
cent more than the acreage of flaxseed in the United States. 
Of the enormous corn production in the United States, which 
averages nearly 2,850,000,000 bushels, only 1.7 per cent is 
exported, while Argentina, with an average production of 
only 246,250,000 bushels, exports 77.1 per cent. The aver- 
age yield per acre’ of corn in Argentina for the three years 
was 274 bushels, against 27 bushels, the average yield in the 
United States. The percentage of the wheat crop of the 
United States exported was 17.5 per cent, while Argentina 
exported 60.6 per cent. Of the oats produced in the United 


1Jn Argentina the averages are computed on the acreage sown and not on 
the acreage actually harvested, as is the practice in the United States. 
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States, only 1.1 per cent was available for export, while 
Argentina had an average surplus of 82.4 per cent of the 
crop. In the production of flaxseed, Argentina exceeds the 
United States by over 10,000,000 bushels, although an average 
of only four one-hundredths of 1 per cent is exported from 
the United States, while 81.8 per cent of the Argentina crop 
is available as a surplus. The average yields per acre of flax- 
seed are the same in both countries, viz, 74 bushels. The 
exceptionally high percentages of grain available for export 
are explained by the fact that little or no grain is used in 
Argentina for the fattening of cattle, as the mild climate 
permits the stock to graze throughout the entire year, and 
the small population, approximately 8,500,000, needs com- 
paratively little grain for food purposes. 


LAND DISTRIBUTION AND ITS EFFECT ON AGRICULTURE. 


The manner in which the public lands were first parceled 
out led to the acquisition of very large tracts by individuals 
and corporations, and while Argentina may be called a coun- 
try of immense estates, there is a notable tendency toward 
smaller holdings. This is especially true in the cereal region 
and in certain other parts where special cultivations are car- 
ried on, such as in the Province of Mendoza, the seat of the 
wine industry. Land speculation during the past few years 
has been an important factor in reducing the’ size of indi- 
vidual holdings. Properties containing more than 12,500 
acres are decreasing quite rapidly, although there are many 
holdings containing a much greater area than this, even in 
the cereal region. 

According to statistics collected by the Department of 
Agriculture of Argentina, during the crop year 1912-13 
there were harvested, from 84,076 farms in the cereal region, 
23,571,849 acres of wheat, flaxseed, barley, rye, or millet, an 
average of 280.4 acres per farm. Of the total number of 
farms, 32.62 per cent were operated by the owners, while 
67.38 per cent were operated by renters. The reasons for 
such a high percentage of rented farms are many. Perhaps 
the most important reasons are, first, the difficulty of acquir- 
ing small farms at reasonable prices, although it may be 
said that this is more apparent than real, as many of the 
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companies and individuals having large tracts are offering 
land for sale in small farms on reasonably favorable terms. 
Besides this, there are large tracts of public lands which the 
Government makes available from time to time. Second, the 
people who have been attracted to the country are for the 
most part of two classes—those with little or no capital, 
who are obliged to begin on rented farms or as “ peones,” or 
those with plenty of capital, who have acquired large farms. 
By practicing thrift to a very high degree, some of the 
former have been able to purchase their own properties. 
Among the renting class there are many who have suflicient 
funds to purchase a small farm, but they prefer to employ 
their capital on large rented farms rather than to farm on 
a small scale. 

The rented farms contain from 125 to 750 acres, and usually 
form part of a large tract of land owned by an individual 
or group of individuals. Stch ownership may comprise a 
great number of farms which are leased to “colonists,” the 
terms of rental being a portion of the crop bagged and de- 
livered at the country stations or a fixed rent in cash. Fre- 
quently these properties have formerly been “ estancias ” 
(ranches) and have been utilized for stock raising. How- 
ever, the owners, thinking that larger profits would be de- 
rived from cereal growing, have turned agriculturists, sub- 
dividing at least a part of their holdings into farms, erecting 
small huts thereon, and leasing them to tenants. These sub- 
divisions or smaller farms, which are known as “ chacras,” 
are frequently designated by number as a matter of con- 
venience. Many farms have been utilized either for the 
production of corn, wheat, or flax, as the case may be, for a 
great many consecutive years. The farmer having no fixity 
of tenure and the soil being very rich in most parts, there is 
no incentive for him to practice mixed farming, even though 
he were permitted to do so. In so many cases that it is pos- 
sible to generalize, he does not even grow his own vegetables 
and fruits, but purchases these necessities at the country 
store, paying for them out of the proceeds from the sale 
of his share of the harvest when marketed. 

Sometimes the landowner will be found actively engaged 
in agriculture, either by exercising direct supervision over 
the farming operations or by employing competent farm 
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managers who have direct charge of the work. On such 
properties as these there is usually available the most mod- 
ern equipment for farming, and the horses, which, almost 
without exception, are of the finest types, are kept in the 
best possible condition (Pl. LXI, fig. 1). The methods em- 
ployed, although peculiar to Argentina, conform to the con- 
ditions of the country and are generally attended with a 
very high degree of success. 


THE PLANTING OF CORN. 


Argentina being in the Southern Hemisphere, the seasons 
are the reverse of those of the United States. Corn planting 
may be begun in the northern part of the cereal region as 
early as the month of August. In the central part of the 
corn belt the planting begins about September 15 and con- 
tinues until January 1, the principal part of the planting be- 
ing done between October 1 and December 15, when corn 
harvesting in the United States is at its height. The ex- 
tremely long period of time during which corn may be 
planted is very advantageous to the corn growers of Argen- 
tina. Some farmers make a practice of planting at least a 
part of the crop early, so that replanting may be done a 
month or two later, if necessary. This is especially true in 
the region generally attacked by the locusts. These insects 
invade the northern part of the cereal zone in the spring, 
flying in immense swarms from their winter breeding 
grounds in the warmer sections of the north. At times dur- 
ing flight they are so numerous as to give the appearance of 
clouds and to obscure the sun from view completely. Great ~ 
quantities of eggs are deposited in the ground, and as soon 
as the young larvee are hatched they begin their work of 
destruction to growing crops. The Department of Agricul- 
ture of Argentina maintains a large organization for’ the 
purpose of fighting these pests, and as the result of their 
efforts thousands of acres of growing crops are saved an- 
nually which otherwise would be destroyed. 

Corn is planted very largely by listers and by common 
pianters, most of which are imported from the United States. 
In fact, 70 per cent of all agricultural implements imported 
into Argentina are manufactured in the United States. The 
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THE CEREAL ZONE OF ARGENTINA, COVERING WHEAT, CorN, FLAX, 
AND OATS. 


Each dot represents 1,000 hectares, or approximately 2,500 acres. ; 


PLATE LVIII. 
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Fig. 1.—BREAKING LAND FOR CORN ON THE ESTANCIA LA CALIFORNIA, 
PROVINCE OF SANTA FE. 


Note the splendid condition of the horses. 


Fla, 2.—SHUCKING CORN. 


Fia. 3.—FILLING THE ‘“‘ TROJE” (CRIB). 
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Fia. 1.—COMPLETED “ TROJES,” CONSTRUCTED OF CANE STALKS. 
Italian farmer and family are seen in the foreground. 


Fia. 2.—"' TROJES’”? CONSTRUCTED OF CORNSTALKS. 
Sometimes stalks and husks are used for covering. 


Fia. 3.—A GooD TYPE OF CORN STORAGE CALLED ‘‘ TINGLADO,” PROVINCE OF 
BUENOS AIRES. 


Note the oven in the foreground, situated about 200 feet from the house. 
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Fic. 1.—HARVESTING WHEAT WITH AUSTRALIAN COMBINED HARVESTERS AND 
THRASHERS. 


Fia. 2.-NEAR VIEW OF AUSTRALIAN COMBINED HARVESTER AND THRASHER. 
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Fia, 1.—THRASHING WHEAT FROM STACKS OF HEADED GRAIN. 


The straw is being used as fuel. 


Fic. 2.—GRAIN PILED ON GROUND ON FARM PRIOR TO BEING TRANSPORTED 
TO STATION. 


Note the type of cart; also the farmhouse and shed in the background. 


Fia. 3.—RAIL TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN IS EFFECTED BY MEANS OF BOTH 
FLAT AND Box Cars, 
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Fic. 1.—HAULING GRAIN TO RAILROAD STATION. 


The roads at times are impassable. 


Fic. 2.-TYPE OF WAGON USED IN SOME SECTIONS WHEN THE ROADS ARE GOOD. 
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Fia. 1.—RECEIVING AND WEIGHING GRAIN AT A COUNTRY STATION. 


Fia. 2.—SHEDS AND WAREHOUSES FOR THE STORAGE OF GRAIN AT A COUNTRY 
STATION. 


Fila. 3.—GRAIN PILED ALONG RAILROAD TRACKS AT A COUNTRY STATION PRIOR 
TO BEING SHIPPED TO THE TERMINAL MARKET. 
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Fia. 1.—STORING GRAIN OUTSIDE OF WAREHOUSES AT A TERMINAL MARKET 
TO AWAIT SHIPMENT TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Fig. 2.—LOADING BAGGED GRAIN INTO VESSELS FROM WAREHOUSES AT ROSARIO. 
The “‘ canaletas’’ (chutes) and hatchways are covered with canvas during rainy weather. 


Fic. 3.—GRAIN ELEVATORS AT BAHIA BLANCA. 
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Fia. 1.—GRAIN ELEVATORS AT BUENOS AIRES. 


Fic. 2.—COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATOR RECENTLY CONSTRUCTED IN ARGENTINA. 


Fic. 3.—AN ELEVATOR AT ROSARIO, SHOWING LABORERS IN THE FOREGROUND 
STIRRING DAMP GRAIN BY WALKING THROUGH IT. 
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' corn is planted in rows. In the majority of cases the rows 
are from 25 to 30 inches apart, but sometimes the distance 
between the rows is reduced to 20 inches. The hills in the 
rows are from 12 to 24 inches apart. Cultivation when prac- 
ticed can be done only one way, as corn is seldom planted 
in checkrows. 


CORN HARVESTING AND STORING. 


The time required for corn to mature varies considerably 
with the different varieties and with the section of the 
country, but generally from 135 to 160 days must be allowed. 
The harvesting season may be said to be at its height in April 
and May. Corn in Argentina is shucked from the stand- 
ing stalks in the field and thrown into baskets, which the 
shuckers move from place to place as the work progresses. 
Each basket, when filled, is carried to some convenient point, 
where the corn is emptied into sacks (Pl. LXI, fig. 2). A 
number of these sacks are placed together in the field and are 
later loaded on a wagon and hauled to the “troje” (crib). The 
trojes are built by placing poles in the ground in the form of 
a circle. Wires are then strung around on the inside of the 
poles to hold the corn or cane stalks of which the walls are 
constructed, as the filling of the troje progresses. These 
stalks are usually not fastened to the wires, but are held in 
place by the corn. One method of filling the trojes is shown 
in Plate LXI, figure 3. The corn in the sacks as hauled from 
the field is emptied into a box placed alongside of the wagon. 
This box, filled with corn, is then drawn up over the top of the 
troje on a wire cable, where it is dumped into the inclosure. 
Plate LXII, figure 1, shows a completed troje made from 
cane stalks. Very frequently a small patch of cane is grown 
for that purpose. Sometimes the trojes are covered with 
canvas or zinc sheeting, but usually there is no covering at 
all unless it be of cornstalks and husks or other similar mate- 
rial, as is illustrated in Plate LXII, figure 2. 

In the northern part of the Province of Buenos Aires, 
where many farmers own the land they cultivate, there is to 
be found a somewhat better type of crib called “ tinglado,” 
which is built in a rectangular form, the sides and ends be- 
ing constructed of corn or cane stalks, but with a good roof 
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of zine sheeting (Pl. LXII, fig. 3). In a wet season large 
quantities of maize spoil in the trojes because there is not 
the proper protection for the grain. During an inspection 
trip made for the Minister of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of Argentina in May and June, 1914, it was found that 
large quantities of maize stored in uncovered trojes was un- 
fit for market except at very great discounts, it being badly 
damaged by having molded and fermented, while the maize 
stored in the tinglados was in very good condition. The 
average moisture content of the corn in the different types 
of storage was as follows: 


Per cent. 
TN GUO FOS VLU O ULE COV CTS a anc 22.0 
In“ trojés with’ coverss.24 22s Mtr Aes BAS ARE OE ee 18.6 
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The weather conditions during 1914 were perhaps as bad 
as ever experienced in the country, an excessive amount of 
rain having fallen during the corn-gathering season. The 
warm climate of Argentina causes the grain to mold very 
soon, once it becomes damp and wet. The government, how- 
ever, is carrying on an extensive educational campaign to 
get the farmers to store their maize in well-covered trojes. 


CLASSES OF CORN. 


Flint corn is grown almost exclusively, although several 
prominent agriculturists are growing some of the more im- 
portant varieties of American dent corn, mostly for feed- 
ing purposes, with considerable success. The chief objection 
to the growing of dent corn seems to come from the ex- 
porters, who claim that it can not be produced sufficiently 
dry to carry safely to Europe. While perhaps there is not 
sufficient evidence that dent corn can be produced to better 
advantage in Argentina than flint corn, it is believed, accord- 
ing to the best information available, that, with the selection 
of the best varieties and with the proper care in the handling 
of the crop, dent corn with a sufficiently low moisture con- 
tent to carry safely through the Tropics can be raised. It 
is probable that with the development of the hog-raising 
industry, which has heretofore been neglected, a greater 
quantity of dent corn will be produced. 
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Some of the more common varieties and types of corn 
grown in Argentina are shown in the frontispiece of this 
volume, where a comparison is made with Boone County 
White and Brewer’s Yellow Dent corn, grown in the United 
States. The ears of the flint corn represented in this illus- 
tration were secured from a lot of corn placed on exhibition 
at a rural show held in Argentina. The two ears represent- 
ing the corn grown in the United States were selected from 
samples furnished by the Office of Corn Investigations of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The flint corn generally produced may be divided into two 
kinds, white and yellow. The white is the least grown, and 
only comparatively small quantities are found in commerce. 
Of the white corn the type known as “ morocho” is mostly 
grown. ‘The kernels are smooth, flinty, and considerably 
smaller than the kernels of the white dent corn of the United 
States. Another type of white corn is known as “ perla,” 
the ears and kernels of which are only about half the size 
of the “morocho.” The yellow corn, of which there are 
several types, is by far the most important in the commerce 
of Argentina. The variety known as “maiz de harina” is 
a very starchy corn of a light-yellow color, or, as the name 
implies, corn for flour. The ears and kernels are larger than 
those of the true flint corns. This variety is grown only in 
small quantities in the extreme northern part of the grain 
belt, is used chiefly for making meal, and is consumed locally, 
little or none being found in commerce. The most common 
varieties of yellow corn are “ Canario,” “ Hingaro,” “ Cuar- 
entén,” “Lombardo,” and “ Piamontés.” These varieties 
constitute by far the greatest part of the corn exported. The 
“maiz polenta” is a Piedmontese variety and takes its name 
from polenta, a kind of mush or porridge which is eaten 
extensively by the Italians. After a few years this variety 
degenerates, losing its original red color and becomes nearly 
yellow. The “ maiz cuarentoén,” the kernels of which are very 
small and flat, presents a very fine appearance, especially 
when shelled, and frequently commands a premium over the 
ordinary yellow corn in some foreign markets in that the 
small kernels make it especially desirable for poultry and 
pigeon food. 
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THE SEEDING OF WHEAT, OATS, AND FLAX. 


Wheat is sown as early as May 15 and as late as Septem- — 
ber 15. The greatest quantity is seeded during July and 
August, which is the middle of the Argentine winter. In the 
center of the wheat belt the harvest begins usually in De- 
cember, depending on the time of sowing and on the weather 
conditions prevailing throughout the growing season. Dur- 
ing the crop year of 1914-15 the harvest did not begin until 
January, and in some parts not until February. This, how- 
ever, was an exceptionally late season. 

The flaxseed grown in the northern part of the cereal zone 
is usually harvested a little earlier than the main part of the 
oats or wheat crops. The harvesting of oats takes place at 
about the same period as wheat, the seeding being done in 
May, June, July, and August. 


HARVESTING AND THRASHING. 


The harvesting of wheat is accomplished by means of 
headers, binders, and Australian combined harvesters and 
thrashers. The latter are sometimes called “stripper har- 
vesters” from the fact that the heads are stripped from the 
stalks without cutting the plants. The machine is equipped 
with a comb having fingers which are set just far enough 
apart to permit the plants to be drawn through until the 
heads are reached, at which time the latter are stripped from 
the straw by the aid of beaters revolving within a drum situ- 
ated above the rear of the comb. While passing through 
the machine the wheat is separated from the heads, cleaned, 
and finally deposited in a box having a capacity of several 
bushels, which is attached to the machine. From this box 
the wheat is sacked and left at convenient points in the field. 
Some machines are equipped for sacking the grain as it is 
thrashed, the bags being deposited in the field as they are 
filled. From 6 to 8 horses are generally used to draw 
the machine, and the operation may, under favorable condi- 
tions, be accomplished by one man, although at times an 
additional man or boy is required to assist in driving the 
horses. Where several machines are employed in one field, 
an extra man or two is required for sewing and piling the 
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bags of grain. While there are many disadvantages con- 
nected with the use of the “stripper harvester,” the great 
rapidity with which the work is done and the saving in cost 
of labor in gathering the crop are greatly in its favor when 
the conditions are right for its use. The essentials for the 
successful operation of this type of harvester are that the 
land should be reasonably level, the crop standing up well 
in the field, and the grain thoroughly ripe and dry. As 
soon as the crop reaches the proper stage there is a necessity 
of completing the harvest as quickly as possible in order to 
prevent excessive loss due to the shattering of the grain. An 
illustration of this type of harvester is shown in Plate 
LXITI, figures 1 and 2. Grain harvested with a binder is 
usually thrashed from the shocks. Headed grain is stacked, 
generally without any covering (Pl. LXIV, fig. 1). Much 
damage is sometimes done to the grain in stacks. This was 
the case in 1915, when it was practically impossible to move 
the thrashing outfits, due to the extremely bad condition of 
the roads, so that much of the grain remained in the fields 
for several months before thrashing. According to the De- 
partment of Agriculture of Argentina, there were many 
stacks unthrashed on May 26, a very unusual occurrence, as 
generally the thrashing 1s completed by the last of February. 


CLASSES, VARIETIES, AND TYPES OF WHEAT. 


Although the wheats of Argentina are generally classed 
as soft wheats they more nearly resemble our varieties of 
hard red winter. The principal varieties are Barletta, Ruso, 
Ttaliano, Frances, Rieti, Tuzela, and Saldomé. These varie- 
ties have been grown for many years, and it is an unfortu- 
nate fact that very little attention has been paid to the selec- 
tion of seed wheat, so that the wheats have become very 
badly mixed, it being almost impossible to find pure types. 
Barletta is practically the only variety recognized in com- 
merce, the others being shipped simply as wheat or “ trigo de 
pan,” which means wheat for bread. The “ Bolsa” of Ro- 
sario has designated a special type of wheat, as “ Rosafé,” 
which is simply a commercial name given to the better wheats 
grown in the Rosario district and sold to Europe under that 
name. A number of varieties have been mixed and grown 
together in certain sections and erroneously called “ Hibrido ” 
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(hybrid). The cultivation of this wheat has increased quite 
rapidly, some agriculturists believing that they had a new 
variety. This wheat is also called “ Pampa,” from the fact 
that it is grown extensively in the Territory of La Pampa 
Central. Another variety grown only in small quantities, 
mainly in the northern part of the cereal zone and in the 
Province of San Juan, is known as “ Candeal.” This wheat, 
while probably a durum, more nearly resembles the wheats 
known commercially in the United States as Wild Goose 
wheat. The Candeal wheat is used almost exclusively in the 
manufacture of edible pastes, and very little of this class of 
wheat ever reaches the export markets. 


MARKETING. 


After shelling or thrashing, the grain is placed in bags and 
hauled directly to the railroad station, or it may be piled 
on the ground to await such transportation (Pl. LXIV, fig. 2). 
Many farmers do not haul their own grain to market, but 
hire regular teamsters to perform this service for a certain 
price per 100 kilos (220.5 pounds), the cost varying according 
to the length of haul and the condition of the roads. The 
prevailing tariff for hauling wheat is from 13 cents to 52 cents 
per bushel foreach league. Generally, the grain is trans- 
ported to market in carts and wagons having immense wheels 
and drawn by horses or oxen. Anywhere from 8 to 16 horses 
are hitched to one wagon, pulling from every available place 
where a hook or ring may be fastened. This type of wagon 
is said to be necessary, owing to the frequently bad condition 
of the roads (Pl. LXV, fig. 1). During the periods of dry 
weather the roads usually become fairly good, and in such 
cases it is possible to use a wagon with smaller wheels. Such 
a wagon is shown in Plate LXV, figure 2. ; 

On arrival at the station, the grain is weighed on a small 
platform scale and inspected and received by the local buyer, 
after which it is stored in a warehouse or shed or piled 
alongside the railroad tracks to await shipment to the 
terminal market (Pl. LXVI, figs. 1, 2, and 3). 

The only means of drying damp grain which has begun to 
show signs of deterioration is to spread it out on the floor 
of the warehouse or on a canvas placed on the ground out- 
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side the warehouse, as commercial grain driers are not yet 
available. 

In transporting grain from country stations to the export 
markets both box cars and flat cars are utilized. The latter 
when loaded with grain are covered with tarpaulins, as 
shown in Plate LXTV, figure 38. Very little grain in Argen- 
tina is hauled by rail for a distance greater than 300 miles. 
The freight tariffs for hauling grain on the railroads are 
based on the metric ton of 2,205 pounds. The information 
given in the table herewith will give an idea of the rates in 
force in 1914 on one of-the principal lines which traverses the 
corn belt extensively. 


Heamples of railroad freight rates on corn in Argentina. 


Approximate 

distance from 

shipping point 
to port. 


Miles. 


Grain received at the export market may be loaded directly 
aboard ship by means of electric elevators leading from the 
car door to the hatchway or carried aboard by “ peones” 
(laborers). If the grain is to be shipped in bulk, the bags 
are opened at the hatchway. If shipment is not made im- 
mediately, the grain is taken from the cars and stored in 
warehouses or piled outside (Pl. LUXVII, fig. 1). At many 
places on the River Parana, where the banks are high above 
the water, the loading is done by means of “canaletas” 
(chutes), leading from the warehouses to the ship’s deck. 
During rainy or damp weather the chutes and hatchways 
are covered with canvas to prevent the bags from becoming 
wet (Pl. LXVITI, fig. 2). 


GRAIN STORAGE FACILITIES. 


While there are a few terminal grain elevators located at | 
Rosario, Buenos Aires, and Bahia Blanca, only a com- 
paratively small amount of grain is handled through this 
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type of storage except at Bahia Blanca (Pl. LX VU, fig. 3), 
where the capacity of the elevators is much greater than at 
Rosario or at Buenos Aires (Pl. LX VIII, fig. 1). The eleva- 
tor storage capacity for the whole country, all of which is 
located in the ports, possibly would not exceed 8,000,000 
bushels. The total grain storage available, including sheds 
and warehouses throughout the country, is approximately 
211,000,000 bushels, of which 16,800,000 is located at the ex- 
port points. 

A number of projects for the construction of country and 
terminal elevators have been discussed. Recently a project 
was submitted to the National Congress, which calls for the 
construction of a system of public elevators. At the present 
time there are possibly not more than three or four country 
elevators in the whole of the grain belt (Pl. LX VIII, fig. 2), 
and these have been built only within the past few years. 
This is a question of great importance to the Argentine pro- 
ducer, as without elevators no facilities are available for the 
proper cleaning of grain or for the conditioning and han- 
dling of damp or deteriorated grain. The heavy discounts 
assessed against damp grain are largely due to the costly 
and impracticable method of drying by spreading the grain 
out on the ground (Pl. LXVITI, fig. 3). It would be impos- 
sible to give an accurate statement of the losses to the pro- 
ducers caused by the system of handling grain in bags in- 
stead of the bulk system, as employed in the United States 
and Canada. That the bag system is expensive is fully 
realized when it is considered that the sacks alone cost the 
producer from 12 to 15 cents each, and to this must be added 
the cost of handling, which is necessarily greater than if 
handled through elevators in bulk. 


CLASSIFICATION, INSPECTION, AND GRAIN CONTRACTS. 


In Argentina there is no system of grading grain such as 
is known in the United States. Practically all of the export 
grain is handled by five or six large export firms, some of 
which have their agents in the principal grain-shipping sta- 
tions, who buy direct from farmers, local dealers, and com- 
mission merchants. 

The “Camara Gremial de Cereales” of the commercial 
organization of Buenos Aires known as the “ Bolsa de Com- 
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ercio” has formulated a contract for the use of its members 
in the buying and selling of grain. According to the gen- 
eral rules governing this contract, wheat is bought and sold 
to be sound, dry, and clean; to have a certain specific weight, 
the standard being 80 kilos per hectoliter, or approximately 
62.2 pounds per Winchester bushel. Deliveries may be made 
of wheat weighing 5 pounds less than standard or other 
specified weight, with corresponding discounts. Likewise, 
a premium is given if the wheat weighs more than that 
specified in the contract. 

Flaxseed sales and purchases are made on the basis of 4 
per cent foreign material, with a tolerance up to 8 per cent. 
The Camara Gremial-makes up a monthly average of the 
samples received, which forms the basis of quality. 

Oats are sold on the basis of average quality, with an 
allowance of 6 per cent of black oats, 3 per cent of foreign 
material and 3 per cent of barley being considered as the 
basis for foreign material, other grains, etc. Oats contain- 
ing a maximum of 5 per cent of foreign material, 5 per cent 
of barley, and 10 per cent of black oats are deliverable, with 
corresponding discounts. When the specific weight is de- 
clared in the contract, a maximum tolerance, equivalent to 
approximately 3.1 pounds per bushel, is allowed, with cor- 
responding discounts. The usual standard for specific 
weight is equivalent to 36} pounds per Winchester bushel. 

Maize is sold on the basis of the terms sound, dry, and 
clean, and in practice the following additional classifications 
are usually made: 

(1) Sound, dry, and clean, according to season. 

(2) “ Fresco,” i. e., damp maize, but cool. The usual discount 
is 7 cents per bushel. 

(3) “Tale Quale” includes corn which may be very damp, 
but free of heat and badly mold-damaged grains. The 
usual discount is 102 cents per bushel. 

Grain is sold to Europe chiefly on the La Plata rye terms 
contract, which provides that the seller shall guarantee the 
condition of the grain on arrival in Europe. Differences 
arising out of the contract are arbitrated in Europe, usually 
in London. Another form of La Plata contract is known as 
the “Tale Quale contract,” which stipulates that shipment 
must be made in good condition but “tale quale” as regards 
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condition on arrival. The quality of the grain shipped on 
either contract must be a fair average of the season’s ship- 
ments or in accordance with sealed samples, taken at the 
time and place of shipment. 


WAREHOUSE CERTIFICATES. 


In October, 1914, a national law, known as the law of 
warrants and certificates of deposit, was enacted. By the 
provisions of this law certificates of deposit and warrants 
may be issued by duly authorized warehousemen, provided 
that they have previously conformed to certain specified 
conditions as established by the Government for the grain 
which they have taken in store. Such certificates of deposits 
and warrants are negotiable and may be discounted at the 
banks or by the concerns issuing the certificates. This law, 
which applies to practically all products which are stored, 
promises to be of immense benefit in the commercial handling 
of grain. 


IMPROVEMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF NATIVE 
PASTURES IN THE WEST. 


(Plates LXIX-—LXXII.) 
By James T. JArpinz, Inspector of Grazing, U. 8S. Forest Service. 
THE CALL FOR PASTURE. 


PROBLEM*‘ of steadily increasing importance to almost 
every owner of live stock in the range States is the 
problem of imp:oving and efficiently managing native pas- 
ture lands. Indirectly, but not less surely, it affects the meat 
and wool industries and every consumer of their products. 
For many years in the West there was room for the ex- 
pansion of the range stock industry. Large areas of unused 
grazing lands awaited the coming of the stockman. Only 
part of the pasturage which nature had provided in such 
seeming abundance was utilized by the herds which grazed 
in the western country. But this is no longer the case. From 
the desert to the line of perpetual snow there is now little 
unused range. Grazing, too, has in most cases been un- 
restricted, with consequent injury to the forage growth. 
This has gone on until it is evident that, to maintain the 
production of even the present number of live stock under 
the range industry, run-down ranges must be improved and 
an efficient system of native pasture management worked 
out. In short, it will be necessary not only to build up the 
range lands, but to keep them at their maximum carrying 
capacity once that is done. There is urgent call for such 
measures now, but this call will become steadily stronger as 
settlement advances into the stock country and range pasture 
is needed for the farm herd to supplement the pasturage 
and feed crops produced on the cultivated land. 

A very few figures will show the magnitude of the pasture 
problem west of the Mississippi. There practically all of the 
land in farms classed by the census as unimproved, some 
252,000,000 acres, or more than 60 per cent of all such land 
in the United States, is of value for grazing and in use by 
stock. Of the public lands, some 110,000,000 acres within the 
National Forests carry live stock, mainly as summer range. 
Outside the National Forests, practically all the public land, 
not less than 300,000,000 acres, is used for grazing purposes. 
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All told, then, the problem of improving and maintaining 
native pastures in the range States extends, in a broad sense, 
to something over 660,000,000 acres of land—nearly one and 
one-half times the area in the United States that is cultivated 
and cropped. é 


CONDITION OF NATIVE PASTURE LANDS IN THE WEST. 


What has taken place, and is still taking place, on many 
of the privately owned native pastures is a gradual but steady 
decline in their carrying capacity. Data collected by the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station show that in that 
State in 1910 the average area of grazing land required per 
steer was 3.80 acres and in 1914, 6.55 acres, an increase of 
72 per cent. Along with this go a corresponding increase 
of 31 per cent in the pasture rent per steer and a decrease of 
24 per cent in the income per acre. Kansas has 2 acres of 
pasture land to every 8 acres cultivated and cropped. 
Though largely unsuited for cultivation, these pasture lands 
have reached a total valuation of approximately $400,000,000 
for grazing purposes. This figure gives some idea of how 
important, from a money standpoint, is the problem of 
bringing the lands back to their former degree of usefulness 
and keeping them there. 

What is true of Kansas is in all probability true of other 
western States where large areas of privately owned pasture 
lands have been in more or less continuous use for spring 
and summer grazing. “This would not necessarily be the 
case, however, with private pastures in connection with 
farms in the range States, where the unimproved part 
of the farm or ranch is used in late fall, winter, and a 
short time in spring to supplement public domain and 
National Forest range, with the result that the stock are off 
the private pastures during a good portion of the growing 
season and the vegetation has a chance to mature and so to 
stand heavy grazing in fall and winter. Where this is so, the 
unprotected public lands must be looked to for a comparison 
with the private pastures which are used throughout the 
season each. year. 

The average carrying capacity of the 300,000,000 acres of 
public lands outside of the National Forests is to-day prob- 
ably 25 per cent below what it was originally. That this esti- 
mate is conservative can be told by the degree of improve- 
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ment in forage crops and increase in carrying capacity which 
follows restricted grazing or total protection of the range. 

The lands used for grazing purposes within National For- 
ests are gradually being brought back to something like their 
original condition by the grazing management which has 
been developed during the past 10 years. Between 1907 and 
1914 the average acreage per animal was reduced about 14 
per cent. As a matter of fact, the average increase in 
carrying capacity of ranges which were run down in 1907 
may be set at not less than 30 per cent. In many instances 
the lands now bear several times the amount of vegetation 
which existed when they were first placed under management. 

Decrease or increase in carrying capacity is the direct but 
not the only measure of deterioration or improvement in a 
pasture. The character and amount of vegetation has a 
great deal to do with the producing capacity of the lands 
and with the control of. mud-laden flood waters which mean 
damage, or even destruction, to lands and improvements fur- 
ther along the drainage. Evidence of such damage, varying 
from shoe-string rills to gullies and large washes, is com- 
mon enough, not only on the unprotected public lands, but 
on the rolling and hilly privately owned pastures. With 
decrease in the cover of vegetation, rapid run-off and erosion 
is increased, and the surface drainage carries off not only 
the much-needed moisture but the soil as well. While the 
damage thus brought about is generally realized in a vague 
way, the tendency seems to be to underestimate it, just as it 
is the tendency to neglect the pasture lands as things which 
can take care of themselves. 


CAUSES OF PASTURE DETERIORATION. 


Overstocking and premature grazing go together as the 
most direct causes of deterioration in western pastures. 
Lack of well-distributed watering places and unnecessary 
or improper handling of the stock, though less important 
than overstocking and premature grazing, often operate to 
bring about a marked reduction in carrying capacity. 


OVERSTOCKING. 


Upon the public lands outside of the National Forests, and 
upon the National Forest lands before they were placed under 
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management, the only limit to the number of stock grazed 
was usually the number available. No consideration was 
given to the matter of carrying capacity. This same prac- 
tice continued to some extent even after the lands passed to 
private ownership and were placed under fence. The more 
common practice on private lands, however, has been to 
put on all the stock that the range would carry and turn 
them off in fair to good condition, in the belief that if the 
stock came off in satisfactory shape the range was not over- 
stocked or injured. This is true, provided the season of 
grazing is limited so as to give the vegetation a chance to do 
more than merely produce a few leaves, which are eaten as 
soon as they are long enough to crop. It is not true if the 
stock are turned on the pasture lands as soon as there is 
enough green feed for them to live on and kept there, to 
the apparent capacity of the pasture, as long as they can 
remain in fairly good condition. The fact that this has been 
the method followed accounts for the decrease in carrying 
capacity of many private pastures, when the owners believed 
that the lands were not overstocked. Animals which are 
allowed to graze the green feed of the choice forage plants 
nearly as fast as it grows may, for the time being, get enough 
to eat, but to rob the plants continuously of this foliage robs _ 
them also of their laboratory for manufacturing plant food, 
and they are gradually starved out of existence. The change, 
perhaps, is not noticeable during any one year, but in a 
period of 5 or more years the better forage plants are greatly 
reduced, if not killed out, and their place taken by less 
desirable grasses and weeds. 

The condition of the stock, therefore, is not in itself a 
safe way to judge whether a range is overstocked or not. 
It works well enough on winter pastures which have been 
protected during the growing season, and it works moder- 
ately well on National Forest ranges where the stock are 
not put on until the vegetation is well along in its short 
period of growth. It can be used also on spring and fall 
pastures where the stock are taken off early in the growing 
season and put back after the vegetation has matured. It 
does not work, however, where the stock are on the pasture 
to its apparent capacity during all or the greater part of the - 
growing period of the main forage plants. Where this is 
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the case the number of stock must be reduced materially 
below the number which can be kept in good condition, if 
the pasture is to be kept up. 


PREMATURE GRAZING. 


Until a few years ago premature grazing was generally 
understood to mean grazing in early spring, while the 
ground was still soft enough to make it certain that a great 
deal of the vegetation would be destroyed or badly injured 
by trampling. It is now realized that this is only a limited 
view. If the maximum stand of forage plants which are 
naturally dominant on a pasture is to be maintained under 
annual grazing, it would seem that the land should be 
grazed only after approximately the time of year when 
these plants mature their seeds. This, however, is not prac- 
ticable. Therefore, to approach it as nearly as possible 
consistent with the whole plan of live stock, farm, and pas- 
ture management is the problem to be worked out. When 
the season of grazing that will give the vegetation the great- 
est chance to grow, consistent with the profitable handling 
of the stock, is decided upon, then, and not until then, can 
the number of stock a given pasture will carry be con- 
sistently estimated. It should be determined finally by 
careful observation of the range, not the stock, over a period 
of from 3 to 5 years. 


WATERING PLACES. 


Lack of well-distributed watering places, each with ample 
water for the stock which may drift to it, results in over- 
grazing and excessive trampling around the watering places 
which do exist. The area of pasture injured in this way will 
depend upon the distance between water and upon topogra- 
phy. At best there will be slight damage, especially in cattle 
pastures. In extreme cases observed on cattle range in com- 
paratively level country the denudation or material decrease 
in vegetation gradually extends outward from the water a 
distance of at least 6 miles. On many of the smaller private 
pastures decrease in carrying capacity due to this cause may 
seem negligible. It operates, however, to reduce the average 
productiveness of the whole pasture, just as small unculti- 
vated spots bring down the average yield of a cultivated 
field, and efficient management must take it into account. 
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WHAT IS BEING DONE TO IMPROVE NATIVE PASTURE 
LAND. 

If run-down pastures or ranges are to be brought up to 
their original or maximum productiveness, they must, of 
course, be seeded to forage plants. This must be done either 
artificially with seed available on the market, or by manag- 
ing the pastures so they will reseed themselves with the better 
species of existing native vegetation. If artificial seeding were 
economically practicable, as it is in the case of cultivated lands, 
the depletion of pastures would be a matter of less concern. 

For many years the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has conducted experiments in artificially reseeding 
worn-out or run-down native pasture lands in the West, but 
practical results are limited to a small acreage of lands where 
soil and moisture conditions are very favorable, and even on 
such lands it is frequently a question whether the increase in 
forage, or the saving of time in securing revegetation, will 
justify the expense of seeding. 

The improvement and maintenance of the forage crop, 
then, must be accomplished largely through management 
which will meet the requirements of the desirable native 
plants so that they can maintain themselves and reseed as 
often as necessary. The gist of the whole matter is that the 
requirements of the vegetation which makes up the forage 
crop on the pasture lands must be studied and taken into 
account in working out a system of grazing management. 

Studies of this kind were undertaken by the Forest Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of Agriculture in 
1907 on depleted ranges of a National Forest area in north- 
eastern Oregon, with the object of developing a plan of 
using the range which would harmonize the requirements 
of the vegetation and the requirements of successful live- 
stock management in the greatest possible degree. The re- 
quirements of the important range forage plants and the 
essential factors, including grazing, which affect their 
growth and reproduction, were carefully studied over a 
period of 5 years. 

With the data thus secured, a system of grazing known 
in the Forest Service as “deferred grazing” was planned 
and put into effect on a practical scale. It was found, for 
example, that approximately one-fourth of the grazing sea- 
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Fig. 1.—EARLY SUMMER GRAZING ON NATIONAL FOREST RANGE IN MONTANA. 


The carrying capacity of National Forest ranges has been increased 14 per cent by im- 
provement in management since 1907, and in addition the ranges now produce a large 
percentage of fat stock where formerly only feeders were turned off. 


Fic. 2.—AREA LARGELY DENUDED OF VEGETATIVE COVER. 


From this area of a: cereal 10 acres at an elevation of 10,000 feet in Utah a rainfall of 
0.70 inch, which 4 in 55 minutes on July 21, 1915, washed. off 716.92 cubic feet of air- 
dried sediment—about 25 tons. 
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Fic. 1.—GRASSLAND IN NEW MExiIco ERODING AS A RESULT OF THE VEGETATION 
HAVING BEEN DESTROYED BY OVERGRAZING. 


Reestablishment of the vegetation and checking erosion are difficult on such areas, 


Fia. 2.—GRAMA GRASS RANGE ON THE JORNADA PLAINS OF NEW MExico. 


This range has improved 83 per cent since April, 1913, primarily as a result of light 
stocking during the growing season. 
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Fic. 1.—CATTLE RANGE IN CALIFORNIA WHICH INCREASED 15 PER CENT IN 
CARRYING CAPACITY BY APPLYING THE DEFERRED GRAZING SYSTEM FOR 
THREE SEASONS. 


Fic. 2.—FOoTHILL GRASSLAND OF OREGON GRAZED IN SPRING AND FALL BUT 
ALLOWED TO REST DURING THE MAIN PART OF THE GROWING SEASON, AND 
AS A RESULT IS IN EXCELLENT CONDITION. 


5, PLate LXXII. 
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Fila. 1.—FOOTHILL GRASSLAND OF OREGON REDUCED TO THREE-TENTHS OF 
A GROUN!) COVER AS A RESULT OF YEARLONG GRAZING FOR A NUMBER OF 
YEARS. 


A great deal of the fine surface soil has been washed off. The remaining bunches of grass 
are protected against grazing, as shown in the figure following. 


Fic. 2.—THE GRASS REMAINING ON THE RANGE SHOWN IN THE PRECEDING 
FIGURE IS PROTECTED AGAINST GRAZING BY PRICKLY PEAR. 
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son remained after the important range plants had matured 
seed. Accordingly, an area equivalent to one-fourth the 
carrying capacity allotted to a band of sheep was protected 
against grazing until the important plants on it had matured 
seed. After seed maturity the first year the area was heavily 
grazed, so that the sheep might aid in planting the seed by 
trampling it into the ground. During the second year, or 
during the first season after a crop of fertile seed was pro- 
duced, the area protected the first year was again protected 
until after seed maturity, when it was only moderately grazed. 
in order to give the seedling plants from the first year’s seed 
crop a chance to develop a good root system before they 
were subjected to trampling. Where the vegetation at the 
beginning was vigorous enough to produce a crop of fertile 
seed the first year, the one-fourth of the range selected for 
reseeding was protected until after seed maturity for two 
seasons only. It was then grazed early in the season, and 
another one-fourth was reseeded by keeping the stock off 
until after seed maturity each year for two years. In the 
same way each one-fourth of the range was reseeded natu- 
rally, without depriving the stock of the forage on any part 
of the range any year. 

Where the vegetation was badly overgrazed at the begin- 
ning it was found that two seasons of protection until after 
seed maturity was necessary before the original plants became 
vigorous enough to produce a crop of fertile seed. In such 
cases it took 4 years to accomplish what was accomplished in 
2 years where the original vegetation was vigorous enough to 
produce a crop of fertile seed the first season of protection. 

A study was made to determine the improvement in vege- 
tation secured under this plan of management as compared 
with similar range grazed throughout the season each year, 
and also with fenced areas not grazed at all. At the end of 
the third year it was found that the reproduction from seed 
was five and one-half times greater on the lands grazed after 
seed maturity each of the three seasons than on the areas 
totally protected against grazing, while the reproduction 
of good forage species was much greater. 

It was found that establishment of seedlings depends very 
largely upon the thoroughness with which the seed is 
planted. Similarly, it was found that nearly all fertile 
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seeds will germinate on the surface of the ground, but the 
resulting plants are unable to extend their root systems deep 
enough to reach the moist lower soil, so that where the sur- 
face layer of soil dries out early in the season, as it does on 
most of the range lands, the young plants die from drought. 
This is what happened on the lands totally protected against 
grazing, and as a result a large percentage of the reproduc- 
tion was made up of less valuable plants, the seeds of which 
are provided with contrivances which work them into the 
ground. On the area grazed after seed maturity the sheep 
trampled a good deal of the seed into the ground and re- 
production as a consequence was much better. 

Following the Oregon experiments the system of deferred 
grazing has been tested out elsewhere on both cattle and 
sheep ranges, and both practically and experimentally, with 
results that confirm those secured in Oregon. In a three- 
years’ test on early summer overgrazed sheep range in Wy- 
oming, the total vegetation on range grazed each year after 
seed maturity increased at least 100 per cent, and of this at 
the end of three years 80 per cent was made up of the best 
forage plants. On an adjoining area protected against graz- 
ing for three seasons the total vegetation increased 80 per 
cent, while the proportion of desirable forage plants at the 
end of the test was only about 25 per cent. Adjoining range, 
grazed season-long each of the three years, had only one-half 
as much total vegetation as the area grazed each year after 
seed maturity, not more than 22 per cent of which was made 
up of the best forage plants. 

On desert grass range of the Jornada Plains in southern 
New Mexico an area of 35,686 acres was fenced in April, 
1918. During the main summer growing seasons of 1913 
and 1914 it was stocked with cattle only to about one-fifth 
to one-third of its carrying capacity, in order to give the 
vegetation a chance to develop and produce seed. During the 
remaining 8 months or so of each year the area carried stock 
to about its existing capacity. In the summer of 1915 the 
actual number of good forage plants per unit area, according 
to experimental count, was 33 per cent greater on the fenced 
area than on the outside range. Further, the height growth 
of the vegetation in the pasture exceeded the growth of 
that outside by from 2 to 6 inches. When the area was fenced 
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in 1913 it was in poorer condition than the outside range is 
at present, for the latter has recuperated as the result of 
two exceptionally good years for forage growth in New 
Mexico. The improvement in the pasture is largely the 
result of protection during the summer growing season, 
and shows what can be accomplished even where growing 
conditions are less favorable than on the majority of pasture 
lands. 

The principles of deferred grazing are being applied on 
National Forest ranges as rapidly as possible, and the results 
in practice bear out those secured experimentally. Where it 
is not possible to defer grazing until the vegetation matures 
seed, it is planned to give each part of the range in turn its 
chance for the maximum undisturbed growth consistent with 
use. It is firmly believed that the maximum: continuous 
carrying capacity of the range can not be maintained with- 
out the application of the principle of deferred grazing. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING AND MANAGING NATIVE 
PASTURES. 

The principles just discussed may be summarized into the 
following points for application in the management and 
improvement of native pasture lands in the range States, 
especially lands under fence: 

(1) Avoid grazing any of the pasture while the ground 
is wet in spring and the principal forage plants are just be- 
ginning growth. 

(2) Limit the number of stock to what it is believed the 
whole area will support, at least in good condition for 
feeders. 

(3) Apply the principles of deferred grazing as nearly as 
possible. 

(4) Control and distribute the stock by fences, well- 
distributed watering places, and salt troughs, so as to mini- 
mize handling, natural travel, or congregating in large 
herds. In other words, work for open, quiet grazing, uni- | 
formly distributed over the entire area. 

(5) Watch the vegetation on the area as a whole to find 
out whether the best forage plants are increasing or de- 
creasing, and increase or decrease the number of stock as 
may be necessary to bring the pasture, or each compartment 
of it, to its maximum forage production. 
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With the limited information available, it is difficult to. 
set a time limit for the protection of the pasture lands before. 
grazing begins in the spring. In the arid and semihumid 
sections stock should probably be kept off for approximately 
2 weeks after growth of the main forage plants begins. 
Where moisture is abundant throughout a long growing 
season, this feature is not so important. If the pasture land 
is an important part of the farm, it will in most cases pay in 
the end to feed the stock the extra 2 weeks in the spring, 
in order to give the vegetation a chance to get a good start. 
This period of protection is merely tentative, and may be 
materially changed as a result of further experiment and 
observation. The essential point is that some measure of 
protection at the beginning of the growing season is essen- 
tial in intensive pasture management. 

With grazing restricted at the beginning of the season, it 
is believed that when the stock is allowed to run over the 
whole of the pasture, limiting the number to what the area 
will carry and turn off in good feeder condition, is sufficient 
protection against overstocking to begin with. 

As an illustration of the practical application of deferred 
grazing, take, for example, a pasture of 600 acres. It should 
be divided by cross fences into, say, three compartments of 
approximately 200 acres each, arranged so as to give the best 
distribution of water and shade. Beginning in 1916, for 
example, area No. 1 should be grazed first, No. 2 second, and 
area No. 3 should not be grazed until the important forage 
plants have set seed. It may then be grazed heavily. In 
1917 area No. 2 should be grazed first, area No. 1 second, and 
area No. 3 should again be protected until the important 
forage plants have set seed, and should then be grazed only 
moderately, in order to avoid as far as practicable the de- 
struction of young plants by grazing or trampling. In 1918, 
area No. 1 should be grazed first, area No. 3 second, and area 
No. 2 should be protected until the important forage plants 
have set seed. It should then be grazed heavily. In 1919, 
area No. 3 should be grazed first, area No. 1 second, and area 
No. 2 should again be protected until the plants have set 
seed, and then be grazed moderately. In 1920, area No. 3 
should be grazed first, area No. 2 second, and area No. 1 
protected until the important forage plants have set seed, 
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and then be grazed heavily. In 1921, area No. 2 should be 
grazed first, area No. 3 second, and area No. 1 moderately 
grazed after the plants have set seed. The period 1922 to 
1927 should be a repetition of the plan for 1916 to 1921, ex- 
cept that in 1922 area No. 2 should be grazed first instead of 
second, and area No. 1 second instead of first, in order to 
give the young plants on area No. 1 the additional advan- 
tage of protection during the fore part of the season, so that 
they may become thoroughly established. The management 
throughout the period is more concretely shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 
Order of grazing. 


_ Area Area Area Area Area Area 
‘Wear: | No.1. | No.2, | No.3. || ¥° | No.1. | No.2. | No. 3: 


1916 | First....| Second..| Third. 1920 | Third...| Second..| First. 
1917 Second. .| First....| Third. 1921 Third...| First....| Second. 
1918 | First....| Third...| Second. 1922 | Second..| First....| Third. 
1919 | Second..| Third...| First. 


By following this plan the various portions of the range 
will be given not only equal chance to reseed but equal pro- 
tection against grazing during the fore part of the growing 
season. Should one part of a pasture be in greater need of 
building up than another, it may be advisable to vary the 
plan in a way to secure a maximum crop over the whole area 
as soon as practicable. It is possible, too, that the character 
of the vegetation, the soil, and moisture conditions may be 
slightly different on different parts of the area, so that one 
part will be more in need of protection than another. A 
knowledge of the individual case is necessary in order to de- 
cide what variation should be made, but if the principles 
involved are clear, this should not be a difficult matter. 

The advantages of readily available water and salt and of 
quiet handling, with equal chance for the individual animals 
in feed lots, are well known to stockmen. The same ad- 
vantages apply to the animals in the pasture, and the object 
should be to obtain them as far as practicable. 

The same observation should be given the pasture lands to 
determine both change in amount of vegetation and in spe- 
cies as the farmer gives his alfalfa land to determine the 
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density of the stand and the amount of weeds present. To 
facilitate observations of this character, a plot about 2 rods 
square should be fenced in each typical part of the pasture. 
Stock should be kept off these check plots at all times, so 
that the vegetation will have the best opportunity for 
growth. By careful comparison of the forage within these 
protected areas and on the adjoining pasture, it will be pos- 
sible at any time to tell whether the pasture is or is not 
approximately at a maximum, both as to density of vegeta- 
tion and species: For accurate comparison, the number of 
plants, size of plants, and general vigor for each species 
per unit area should be determined; but generally careful 
observation without counts should show whether or not the 
best practical results in carrying capacity are being secured. 
The loss of pasturage on the inclosed plots and the cost of 
the fences and their maintenance will amount to but little 
charged against the pasture as a whole. 

The acreage of native pasture lands where it will pay to 
seed cultivated forage plants are so limited by soil and 
moisture conditions that definite suggestions as to where 
such seeding will pay are not given here. A better plan will 
be for the individual to ask advice of the United States 
Department of Agriculture or the State agricultural experi- 
ment station for his own specific case. 

It has been pointed out that while the damage due to 
erosion is generally recognized, the character and extent of 
this damage are not always fully appreciated. The rills, gul- 
lies, and larger washes are plain enough, but the removal of 
a sheet of good soil from the surface of large areas by wind, 
water, and other factors is apparent only after careful obser- 
vation. Yet itis important. The first step in checking dam- 
age of this character is to restore the native vegetation of the 
pasture. The suggestions already made relative to grazing 
management should accomplish this, if it can be accom- 
plished. When the vegetation on the area as a whole has 
been restored, engineering work to fill wp washes and gullies 
may be advisable. Engineering methods without restoration 
and protection of the vegetative cover, however, will be 
expensive and not productive of the best results. 


HOW SEED TESTING HELPS THE FARMER. 


: By EK. Brown, 
Botanist in Charge of the Seed Laboratory, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


VEN under the most favorable conditions crop produc- 

tion is uncertain, depending as it does on so many fac- 

tors partially or wholly beyond the control of the farmer. 

Agricultural advancement is largely a matter of overcoming 
the factors of uncertainty. 

The natural conditions of climate must be accepted as they 
are, although their effect, as well as the condition of the soil, 
can be modified through drainage, irrigation, cultivation, 
fertilization, and crop rotation. One of the chief factors in 
crop production, however, and one which can be fully con- 
trolled, is the quality of the seed planted. 

The farmer who uses seed that has been carefully tested 
and found to be of good quality knows that under favorable 
conditions a good stand will be obtained in the field. It is 
poor economy for him to invest the money and labor neces- 
sary for the production of a crop and overlook the pos- 
sibility of failure through the use of poor seed. 

While valuable varieties and strains of our cultivated 
crops are being brought into use through breeding, selection, 
and introduction, comparatively little is being done to im- 
prove the quality of the seeds of those commonly cultivated 
varieties with which most of our farming land is seeded. 

The judging of seed corn and testing it for germination 
have come to be the chief features of corn shows and play 
a prominent part in all present-day agricultural education, 
but the seeds of the small grains have received too little 
attention, while grass, clover, and other forage-plant seeds 
have been for the most part neglected. It is in connection 
with these latter seeds, with which the farmer is not familiar, 
that seed testing is of most service to agriculture. 

The greater part of the seed sown on American farms, 
aside from cereals, corn, and cotton, is not produced on the 
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farm where it is used, but is gathered together from all 
parts of the world by wholesale seedsmen, is mixed, re- 
cleaned, and graded to suit the demand at the time, and 
then distributed to the localities where it is used. The 
farmer is told little about the place of origin and often less 
about the quality of the seed purchased. 

Seed testing furnishes a means of pointing out to the 
farmer certain features that determine to a large extent the 
value of any particular lot of seed. Few farmers will buy 
seed if they know that only one-third or one-fourth of it will 
grow, but seed of this quality is being imported and sold 
to our farmers every year. The farmer who buys clover or 
alfalfa or timothy or orchard-grass seed but once a year is 
not able to judge the quality of the seed for himself. He 
is in need of information as to the kind or variety he is 
buying, whether it is adulterated with cheaper and perhaps 
useless substitutes, what proportion of it may be expected 
to produce plants under favorable field conditions, and 
whether it contains the seeds of weeds which may become 
troublesome. All of this information is necessary before 
he can be reasonably sure of producing a good crop. Under 
present conditions this information is not generally fur- 
nished by seedsmen in such a way that it is of service to 
the farmer. 


INEFFICIENT SEED LAWS. 


Twenty-six States have passed laws regulating the sale 
of seeds, and in most of them certain labels indicating 
quality are demanded, but the information thus conveyed 
is meager at best and is required only when: sales are made 
within the State. In only one State has there been an 
attempt to apply the provisions of the law to keeping out 
of its boundaries seeds which would not be permitted sale 
within them. No statement of quality is required with the 
large proportion of agricultural seeds sold from one State 
into another. 

Seed testing gives the seedsman accurate information about 
the seeds he is selling and makes it possible for him to con- 
duct his business with that intelligent interest which has 
too often been lacking, but which is rapidly becoming neces- 
sary to the successful seed merchant. Through the increased 
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GERMINATION OF IMPORTED CRIMSON CLOVER SEED. 
A, Worthless seed—mostly dead; B, good seed—germinated well. 
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Fia. 1.— WINTER RAPE—GOOD GROWTH OF SUCCULENT 
FORAGE. 


Fia. 2.—OIL SEED RAPE—GONE TO Fic. 3.—TurNIP RAPE—LITTLE For- 
SEED; LITTLE ForaGe LEFT. AGE COMPARED TO WINTER RAPE; 


LEAVES THIN AND Hairy. 
PLANTS FROM THREE TYPES OF SEED IMPORTED AS RAPE. 


Photographed two and one-half months after seeding. 
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attention that is given to the importance of good seed the 
general quality of commercial seed has greatly improved, 
the demand for high-grade seeds is increasing, and more of 
the refuse which was formerly sold as seed is now cleaned 
out and destroyed; but there is still much to be desired. 
Under present conditions each farmer must get for himself 
information as to the quality of the seed he is sowing; other- 
wise, poor stands and crop failures will frequently follow. 


IMPORTED SEEDS. 


Through the enforcement of the seed importation act the 
quality of the seeds brought into the United States has 
greatly improved. This act prohibits the importation of 
the seeds specified only when they are adulterated or unfit 
for seeding purposes as defined in the act, but it does not 
prohibit the importation of séed that is dead or that con- 
tains large quantities of chaff and dirt. Before this act 
became a law it was not uncommon for red and alsike 
clover and alfalfa seed which was worthless for seeding 
purposes to be imported. The United States had become a 
favorite market for European seed screenings. Conditions 
are now changing, and seedsmen are commonly making their 
foreign purchases on the basis of the seed importation act, 
so that few lots of low-grade seed unfit for entry under that 
act are being offered for import. When an occasional lot of 
such seed is now brought to the United States it is either 
returned to the country of origin or cleaned in bond under 
customs supervision and the cleanings exported or denatured. 

Tests of samples of foreign seed received through the 
Customs Service show that between July 1, 1914, and Oc- 
tober 1, 1915, over 300,000 pounds of light-weight orchard- 
grass seed were imported which contained an average of 
only 28 per cent of seed, the remainder being chaff and dirt. 
Nearly 2,500,000 pounds of the crimson-clover seed imported 
during the 6 months following April 1, 1915, contained an 
average of only 54 per cent of live seed, and of this the 
germination of 500,000 pounds averaged but 38 per cent. (See 
Pl]. LXXIII.) In other words, enough orchard-grass seed 
was imported to sow 20,000 acres and enough crimson-clover 
seed to sow 120,000 acres, none of which could be expected 
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to produce a stand in the field when used at a normal rate 
of seeding. Dead crimson-clover seed can not be effectively 
separated from live seed, and both the crimson-clover and 
orchard-grass seed were imported at such prices that the 
good seed in these shipments cost more than the best grade 
of seed on the market at the time. All of this crimson- 
clover seed of low vitality and chaffy orchard-grass seed is 
sold to the farmer without recleaning. While the indi- 
vidual farmer can protect himself from the use of such 
worthless seed by having each lot tested before he sows it, 
such seed should not be allowed to come into the country. 
Its importation can result only in profit to the dealer selling 
it and the loss of the crop to the farmer who sows it. 

The United States annually imports from 1,000,000 to 
8,000,000 pounds: of winter rape seed, most of it coming 
from the Netherlands. Owing to an embargo placed on the 
exportation of rape seed by the Netherlands in the spring 
of 1915, seed was imported as rape from other countries, in- 
cluding France, Argentina, and Japan. This has resulted 
in seed of three distinct plants being imported and sold as 
winter rape, as follows: (1) Winter rape, a biennial forage 
crop with fleshy, succulent leaves, furnishing an abundance 
of forage the first year and seeding the second year after 
planting; (2) an oil seed-producing plant, similar to winter 
rape in the early stages, but maturing seed in midsummer of 
the first year of growth; and (3) an oil seed-producing 
turnip, blossoming the second season after*sowing and dif- 
fering from the common garden turnip especially in having 
no thickened root. This plant has thin, hairy leaves, fur- 
nishing little forage compared with winter rape. (PI. 
LXXIV.) To point out to the farmer and to seedsmen the 
identity of the seeds of such substitutes is one of the im- 
portant applications of seed testing. 


ADULTERATED SEEDS. 


It has been an all too common practice for seedsmen, 
either knowingly or unknowingly, to sell seed of a cheaper 
kind for that of a higher price when they are similar in 
appearance. 

Red-clover seed has been adulterated with millet and yel- 
low trefoil, Kentucky bluegrass with Canada bluegrass, 
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orchard grass with meadow fescue and rye-grass, hairy vetch 
with spring vetch, and redtop with timothy. Alfalfa has 
been adulterated with yellow trefoil or sweet clover, and 
now that the relative prices are reversed sweet-clover seed 
is being adulterated with alfalfa seed. During the spring 
of 1915 there was a profit of $75 to $100 a carload on 
each 1 per cent of timothy sold as redtop. Over a hundred 
lots of adulterated redtop examined contained an average 
of 12 per cent of timothy seed. 

After the United States Department of Agriculture col- 
lected each kind of seed and published for the first time the 
analyses of those lots found to be adulterated, with the 
names of the seedsmen who sold them, a marked decrease in 
the adulteration of that particular seed followed the next 
season. In the case of the different kinds of seeds investi- 
gated, however, the seed trade has not changed its practice 
until after such publication has been made. 

While all crop failures due to the use of poor seeds may 
be avoided by having seeds tested before sowing, such tests 
should be made in the most practical and economical way. 
Seed should be tested, as far as possible, in large lots in the 
hands of the wholesale dealer, a copy of the analysis accom- 
panying each sale as a guaranty of quality, instead of re- 
peatedly testing seed from the same bulk for individual 
buyers. 

Seed testing helps the farmer (1) by telling him what 
part of the seed he is using is alive, of what kinds it con- 
sists, and how many weed seeds it contains, thus removing one 
of the important elements of uncertainty in crop production, 
and (2) by furnishing the means of discovering and putting 
a stop to the sale of adulterated and low-grade seeds. 


PUBLICATIONS ON SEED TESTING. 


The following publications contain valuable information 
upon the testing of seeds, and may be obtained free, so long 
as the supply lasts, upon application to the Chief of the 
Division of Publications, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Those to which prices are attached may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 
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Farmers’ Bulletin 253. The Germination of Seed Corn. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 260. Seed of Red Clover and Its Impurities. 5 
cents. ; 

Farmers’ Bulletin 8306. Dodder in Relation to Farm Seeds. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 882. The Adulteration of Forage-plant Seeds. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 428. Testing Farm Seeds in the Home and in the 
Rural School. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 676. Hard Clover Seed and Its Treatment in 
Hulling. 

Bureau of Plant Industry Bulletin 58. The Vitality and Germination 
of Seeds. 10 cents. 

Bureau of Plant Industry Bulletin 83. The Vitality of Buried Seeds. 
5 cents. 

Bureau of Plant Industry Bulletin 111, part 3. Imported Low-grade 
Clover and Alfalfa Seed. 5 cents. 

Bureau of Plant Industry Bulletin 131, part 1. The Germination of 
Vegetable Seeds. 5 cents. 

Bureau of Plant Industry Circular 101. The Germination of Packeted 
Vegetable Seeds. 

Department Bulletin 138. Commercial Turkestan Alfalfa Seed. 5 
cents. 

Department Bulletin 169. Injury by Disinfectants to Seeds and Roots 
in Sandy Soils. 

Department Bulletin 186. A Method of Fumigating Seed. 


The various State agricultural colleges also may have free 
bulletins on testing seeds. 


STORIES OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


By Roscor Nunn, Section Director, Weather Bureau. 


NOWLEDGE of the realm of the air often gives intel- 
lectual pleasure and furnishes a delightful stimulus 
to the study of nature in general. Possibly our eagerness to 
realize large and definite commercial values out of the study 
of the weather has caused us to overlook other values, not 
so tangible, perhaps, but which may, nevertheless, be very 
real. Science is not utilitarian only. If it were limited to 
that its wings were clipped. 

There is no day without its story of the air. To one able 
to read the weather map published daily by the Weather 
' Bureau, each day holds some interesting atmospheric event. 
Moreover, the weather map is more interesting and signifi- 
cant than a mere statement of weather conditions in so many 
words. The reader of the weather map interprets it for him- 
self, to an extent depending on his knowledge of meteor- 
ology and weather forecasting, and thus his study not only 
enables him to use the official forecast more intelligently 
when he has pecuniary or other interests at stake, but also 
affords him pleasurable intellectual exercise. 

There are many phases of the subject of meteorology that 
may be comprehended merely from careful reading, and in 
almost any one of the many books on meteorology will be 
found a series of interesting stories. The object of this 
article is not so much to tell these tales as to suggest their 
titles and give glimpses into a few of the many stories that 
are available to those who desire to read them, either in books 
or in the air itself. 

There is an interesting story about how the earth came 
to have any atmosphere at aJl; another of how the motions 
of the earth affect the atmosphere; another how the sun 
controls atmospheric temperatures; another of the effect of 
mixed land and water areas upon the distribution of tem- 
perature and moisture; another of the pressure and circula- 
tion of the atmosphere, embracing the wind systems of the 
globe. 
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There is the story of the water vapor in the atmosphere, 
and of the clouds, which are the children of the sun and the 
sea, and the story of precipitation (rain, snow, sleet, hail, 
dew, and frost). There is the story of the dust in the 
atmosphere, much of which, “meteoric dust,” comes from 
interplanetary space; and there is the story of the colors of 
the sky and the many wonderful and beautiful phenomena 
of light. There are the daily stories of storms and of warm 
and cold waves, and there ig the story of climates, that 
bear so vitally on the destinies of races. 

One of the most absorbing of these stories, perhaps, is 
that of the development of the science of meteorology—how 
one discovery after another was made, how instruments were 
invented to aid in the discoveries, and how all the great 
Governments to-day maintain weather services for the pub- 
lic benefit. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 


(F) But little is known of space above 24 miles. The aurora, volcanic dust, 
and meteors have given some information. Meteors, or shooting stars, are 
masses of matter that come from outer space into the earth’s atmosphere and, 
by friction with the air caused by their high velocity (12 to 50 miles per 
second), are heated white hot, which makes them visible. They may be seen 
almost any clear night. They appear mostly in the region between 30 and 100 
miles above the earth. It is obvious that they would not become visible at 
those elevations if there were no air present. 

(HE) The greatest height reached by sounding balloons is about 22 miles. 
Considerable data relative to atmospheric pressure, winds, temperature, and 
moisture up to the 20-mile level have been obtained by means of instruments 
earried by these balloons. 

(D) Seven-eighths of the atmosphere (by weight) lies below the level 
of 19.2 miles. This is about the upper limit of water vapor and clouds in the 
tropics, 

(C) Three-fourths of the atmosphere (by weight) lies below the altitude of 
6.8 miles. This level in middle latitudes is near thé bottom of the “ strato- 
sphere,’ or region where the temperature ceases greatly to fall with increase 
of altitude, but remains nearly constant, or even rises considerably at times, 
with increase of altitude. The “‘ stratosphere’ extends upward to an unknown 
height. Storms operate mainly below this level. This region has been explored 
frequently by sounding balloons carrying registering instruments. Manned 
balloons have gone as high as 6.5 miles. Kites carrying instruments have 
gone as high as 4.5 miles. 

(B) Although some mountain peaks are considerably higher than this 
level (3.6 miles), this is about the limit for permanent human habitation: 
The greatest altitude reached by any mountain climber is about 4.5 miles. 
(The top of Pike’s Peak, Colo., is about 2.7 miles above sea level.) 

(A) Sea level. The atmosphere is densest at the bottom. The sea-level 
plane is usually considered the bottom of the atmosphere, but there are 
depressions in the earth much below the level of the oceans, such as the 
Dead Sea, Death Valley, Cal., ete. In these low places the atmosphere is 
denser than at sea level. 
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VERTICAL SECTION OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


The shading represents approximately the relative density of the air at different altitudes. 
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THE WILL-O’-THE-WISP OF SCIENCE. 


Being invisible and, in the ordinary sense, intangible, the 
air is one of the most difficult and illusive subjects for the 
scientist to investigate first hand. If one could only see 
the processes that go forward in its depths or could get 
outside of it and look upon it from a place apart! But no; 
‘we are immersed in it like the fish in the sea, and we can not 
even exist beyond its limits. In fact, man can not go any- 
where near its upper limits. He must remain forever im- 
mersed in it; forever barred from seeing it from the outside. 

Thus we remain blind to the wonderful activities of the 
atmosphere that go on about us constantly, although the 
effects of many of those processes are seen or felt. We see 
smoke and dust floating in the air. We see the clouds but 
can not see the actions of the air in the formation of those 
clouds. We see the rain, snow; and hail, but can not see the 
making of the raindrops nor the fashioning of the snowflakes 
nor the growth of hailstones. Probably a fish does not see 
the water in which he lives but sees only the larger things 
that exist in the water. Man only sees some of the things 
that exist in the atmosphere, not the atmosphere itself. 

As a matter of fact, man’s sphere is a narrow one when we 
consider the vastness of the universe or even the immense 
mass of the earth, of which man claims to be the lord. 
Under our feet is a body of matter nearly 8,000 miles thick, 
into which man has penetrated hardly more than a single 
mile.. Overhead is the atmosphere extending upward 100 
miles (in a very rarefied state possibly much farther), up- 
ward into which man has never gone more than about 64 
miles. Thus, in our vertical movement we are confined to 
74 miles. In our common life we are limited to a zone much 
narrower even than that—a zone bounded on one side oy 
the surface of the earth and on the other by the plane of 
the tops of our office buildings, or practically within a space 
of 300 feet from bottom to top, mostly within less; in fact, 
by far the greater number of mankind are bound to the sur- 
face of the earth—anchored to the bottom of the ocean of air. 


THE ATMOSPHERE AS A WHOLE. 


It is worth while to try to get a mental vision of the 
atmosphere as a whole. Practically the entire layer of 
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atmosphere is confined to a shell extending outward from 
the earth not more than 200 miles, according to the best 
evidence we have. Even at a distance of 50 miles above the 
earth the quantity of air is thought to be almost inappre- 
ciable. The density of the atmosphere decreases rapidly as 
altitude increases. (See Pl. LX XV.) If the atmosphere were 
of the present sea-level density from bottom to top, it would 
all be confined within 5 miles of the earth. One-half the 
mass of the atmosphere is found within 33 miles of the sur- 
face of the earth, three-fourths is below the 7-mile level, and 
seven-eighths below the 10-mile level. 

Thus the solid earth has but a thin coating of air only 
about one-fortieth as thick as the diameter of the earth at 
the most; or, if we consider the atmosphere only in its 
really appreciable extent (about 40 miles above the earth), 


Fic,- 10.—Showing the thinness of the atmospheric envelope on the earth. 
The line A represents the extreme limit of the earth’s atmosphere above the 
surface of the earth B. The assumed limit of the atmosphere is 180 miles 
and the diameter of the earth is approximately 8,000 miles. 


only one two-hundredth as thick as the diameter of the 
earth—a mere coating, not thicker, relatively speaking, than 
the skin on an apple of ordinary size. (See fig. 10.) 
Consider further the fact that storms operate only in that 
part of the atmosphere lying within about 7 miles of the 
earth—mainly within 3 miles—and it is truly wonderful 
what mighty forces are generated and vast energy expended 
within this thin film of gas. A storm condition may cover 
one-third the United States, distinctly dominated by forces 
round about a common center; the disturbance may be 1,000 . 
to 1,500 miles in diameter, while its thickness or upward 
extent is probably less than 7 miles. In other words, we 
have tremendous forces at work in a body of air of the 
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relative dimensions of a postal card lying flat upon one’s 
desk. It is in this comparatively thin layer of mere gas that 
tornadoes form and exert devastating violence in their short 
and narrow courses, and the great hurricanes of tropical 
origin form and travel thousands of miles, lasting for a 
week or more. 

Being composed of gases (by percentage of volume, for dry 
air—nitrogen 78, oxygen 21, argon 0.94, carbon dioxide 0.03, 
with traces of other gases), the atmosphere is subject to the 
laws of gases as regards heating, cooling, expansion, and 
compression, etc. But this vast quantity of atmospheric — 
gas is not quietly confined and subject to the manipulations 
of man, as gases are handled in a laboratory. It clings to 
the earth, a body whose surface is composed of land and 
water most irregularly distributed, and which as a whole 
rotates rapidly and continually changes its position with 
relation to the sun, which pours upon it a vast amount of 
heat that strikes only one-half of the surface of the body 
at any one time. As a result, the atmosphere as a whole is 
very irregularly and unevenly warmed and becomes the 
very symbol of instability. Yet there are certain general 
laws of the atmosphere that are detected amidst all the ap- 
parent confusion, and man has already reduced his atmos- 
- pheric discoveries to a working basis. 


THE GENERAL CIRCULATION. 


The general circulation of the atmosphere might be made 
the theme of a profoundly interesting story. This vast 
movement—the exchange of air between the equator and the - 
poles—is due to the fact that the equatorial regions and the 
polar regions are unequally heated. It has been found that 
the average difference in temperature between the equator 
and the poles is about 80 degrees Fahrenheit. The effect of 
such excess heat at the equator is tremendous. The equa- 
torial region becomes the engine that moves the machinery 
of the general circulation of the earth’s atmosphere. 

The lower stratum of air of the tropics expands on being 
heated and is forced aloft by the cooler and denser air from 
the neighboring temperate zones, thus establishing a flow 
toward the equator along the earth’s surface, a flow that is 
maintained by the constant temperature difference. At a 
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great elevation the equatorial air flows off to the north and 
to the south, finally reaches the polar regions, and there 
descends and returns toward the equator along the surface 
of the earth. (The explanation of this flowing of the upper 
air from equatorial to polar regions and its descent and 
return can not be given here. In fact, many of the details 
of this general circulation are not well known.) 

Thus are established the great primary movements of the 
general circulation. These primary movements are much 
disturbed by the rotation of the earth and by the mixture 
of land and water, the land being varied in elevation and the 
ocean currents varied in temperature. Numberless storms con- 
tinually invade the general system and obscure its workings. 


ATMOSPHERIC DUST. 


There is much evidence tending to show that the nucleus 
of every raindrop is dust. If it is true that the condensation 
of the moisture of the air is dependent upon dust motes, it 
can readily be seen how important the dust of the atmosphere 
is. This story can not be told here, but the conclusions of 
investigators are that atmospheric dust plays an important 
part in at least four ways, and these are enumerated by 
Milham as follows: (1) It is one of the chief causes of haze; 
(2) it probably serves as centers of condensation for all fog - 
particles and rain drops (it was once thought that condensa- 
tion was impossible without it); (3) it is the cause of the 
sunrise and sunset colors and, perhaps, of the blue color of 
the sky; (4) it is the cause of twilight. 

The sources of atmospheric dust are the dust blown up 
from the surface of the earth by the wind, the dust from 
volcanoes, the dust from meteors, which are burned and dis- 
integrated in their swift passage through the atmosphere 
(sometimes at velocities of 40 to 50 miles a second), and the 
dust from ocean spray. In the case of the volcanic explosion 
in Krakatoa, between Sumatra and Java, in 1883, dust and 
steam were thrown into the air to an estimated height of 
nearly 20 miles, and, according to Milham, “the presence of 
this dust could be detected in sunset colors all over the 
world for more than three years.” 

Dust is carried from place to place by the winds and over 
great distances. “Indeed, it might almost be said that every 
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square mile of the earth’s surface may have received dust 
from every square mile of dry land” (Salisbury). The 
atmosphere gives the surface of the earth no rest but is 
ceaselessly at work upon it, changing its features in many 
ways. 

MOISTURE IN THE ATMOSPHERE. 


It might be said also that the waters of all the oceans have 
visited every part of the earth, at some time in the history 
of the globe, so continually and upon such a vast scale are 
the winds and the forces of evaporation, condensation, and 
precipitation at work. <A continual circulation of water takes 
place between the hydrosphere (the water areas of the globe) 
and the atmosphere. The winds blow water vapor from over 
the seas to the land and ascending currents carry it into the 
upper atmosphere, where it condenses, is precipitated, and 
begins the return journey to the seas through springs and 
rivers. The amount of evaporation from the seas and the 
amount of precipitation on the land depend upon the tem- 
perature and the winds. 

It has been estimated that nearly 130 million millions of 
tons of water are transferred from sea to land and back 
again to the sea every year. The average annual rainfall 
of the globe is about 33 inches. In the United States annual 
averages range from practically no rainfall to about 100 
inches. Over the eastern half of the country the annual 
amounts average from about 30 to about 60 inches; in the 
Pacific States from 5 to 100 inches. Probably the greatest 
rainfall in the world occurs among the hills of Assam, in 
India, where over 500 inches falls in a year. In this region 
as much as 40 inches has fallen in 24 hours. 


THE WEATHER MAP. 


Probably the greatest single outcome of modern meteorol- 
ogy is the daily weather map. It first appeared a little more 
than a half century ago. It was not possible until telegraphy 
was invented. Synoptic charts had been constructed, how- 
ever, as early as 1820, but these were based upon observations 
' taken weeks and months previously, and were made for pri- 
vate study and investigation. Reliable daily forecasts were 
not then possible. The first weather maps based upon obser- 
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vations transmitted by telegraph were issued during the 
London World’s Fair, in 1851. In the United States the 
daily weather map began in 1871, this country being the 
fourth to undertake the work, the Netherlands, England, 
and France having preceded us. ; 

The Weather Bureau has for many years issued daily 
weather maps from its stations in the principal cities, whence 
they are widely distributed in surrounding districts. The 
information given to the public in these maps is not fully 


showing progress of weather changes across the country. The solid lines 
run through points of equal atmospheric pressure; the broken lines run 
through points of equal temperature; the circles show state of weather, 
white for clear, black for cloudy ; arrows point in direction wind is blowing; 
shaded areas show regions of precipitation last 24 hours. 


appreciated as generally as it should be, since many have 
made no study of the construction of the map nor of the 
laws of storms and weather changes. Yet the rudiments of 
these things are quickly acquired—a little reading of books 
on meteorology and a minute or two devoted daily to obser- 
vation and comparison of maps accomplishes the purpose. 
Even the reading of books on meteorology could be omitted - 
and still a good working knowledge of the weather maps 
be attained by a little close attention given daily to the 
map itself. 
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As time goes on, however, the weather map is appreciated 
by a larger and larger percentage of the people, especially 
the younger people. The schools are taking up the subject, 
so that many thousands of young folks are learning to read 
and interpret the maps. The study of the maps furnishes 
a popular and valuable exercise in courses in physical geog- 
raphy in many schools. 

An appreciation of the daily weather map is a matter of 

_ So great importance and so much to be desired that it was 


Fic. 12.— Weather map, September 27, 1903, the second of a series of three, 
showing progress of weather changes across the country. The solid lines 
run through points of equal temperature; the circles show state of weather, 
white for clear, black for cloudy; arrows point in direction wind is blowing ; 
shaded areas show regions of precipitation last 24 hours. 


considered advisable to insert in this article three weather 
maps, which will illustrate the general laws of weather move- 
ments in the United States. (See figs. 11, 12, and 13.) 

These weather maps show some essential facts: (1) That 
weather changes of a general nature proceed from west to 
east; (2) that regions marked “low” are centers of an 
atmospheric disturbance, usually attended by cloudiness and 
rain; (3) that regions marked “high” are centers of fair 
weather, or the opposite of conditions attending a “low”; 
(4) that “lows” and “highs” follow in succession; (5) that 
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rising temperatures occur in front of a “low” and falling 
temperatures in its rear or in connection with the succeeding 
“high.” These are broad generalities. There are many 
other things to be noticed as one becomes familiar with the 
maps. As said before, there is an interesting story in the 
weather map every day. 

In examining the three maps reproduced here (figs. 11, 
12, and 13), it must be remembered that the “highs” and 
“lows” over the central and western parts of the country on 


Fic. 13.—Weather map, September 28, 1903, the last of a series of three, 
showing progress of weather changes across the country. The solid lines 
run through points of equal atmospheric pressure; the broken lines run 
through points of equal temperature; the circles show state of weather, 
white for clear, black for cloudy ; arrows point in direction wind is blowing; 
shaded areas show regions of precipitation last 24 hours. 


the first map (fig. 11), appear the second day farther east 
(fig. 12), and the third day still farther east (fig. 18). They 
change somewhat in shape, but are the same highs and lows, 
only farther east. By the third day the ones in advance on 
the first day have disappeared over the Atlantic Ocean and 
new ones are appearing in the Far West. Some “highs” and 
“lows” travel practically around the globe, but most of 
them disintegrate before journeying so far. This procession 
of “lows” and “highs” goes on continually, but not in 
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exactly the same paths nor with the same velocity and 
intensity. 


WEATHER CONCERNS EVERYBODY. 


Farmers are more intimately concerned with the weather, 
perhaps, than any other class: of people, with the possible 
exception of sailors. They have an advantage over city 
people in their opportunities for observation. Naturally they 
should know much about the weather and climate of their 
localities, and many observing ones do, but, as a rule, even 
these are not able to explain many things which they have 
observed. The usefulness of their own discoveries and the 
pleasure afforded by the knowledge could be increased in a 
manifold degree by attention to the weather map and by the 
reading of fundamental treatises on the subject of the atmos- 
phere in general. , 

In some degree this is true of all classes of people. There 
is no one wholly independent of weather conditions; no one 
without some interest in the weather and who could not 
add materially to the pleasure of life by enhancing that 
interest through a little reading on meteorology. Indeed, it 
seems that there could hardly be made provision for scientific 
study more fraught with promise of pleasure and profit for 
coming generations than the establishment of a short course 
in elementary meteorology in the schools, both city and coun- 
try. Thus every boy and girl would be given an opportunity 
to learn more of the air, the home of all life, and to read for 
themselves its wonderful stories. 
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A GRAPHIC SUMMARY OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 
(Graphs 1-4; maps 1-78.) 


By Mippteton Smirx, Bureau of Crop Estimates, O. E. Baxer, Agriculturist, O fice 
of Farm Management, and R. G. Hatnsworru, Head Draftsman, Office of Farm 
Management. 


eee maps and graphs on the following pages, which show the 
geographic distribution of farms, crops, and live stock in the 
United States, are based on data contained in reports of the Thir- 
teenth Census or collected by the Bureau of Crop Estimates. The 
tables have been prepared by the Bureau of Crop Estimates, the 
maps and description of the agricultural provinces by the Office of 
Farm Management. 

The chief "value of a graphic presentation of statistical facts relat- 
ing to crops and live stock is that it enables the reader to locate at 
a glance the regions of production without a detailed study of a mass 
of figures. A table is inserted on each map giving the statistics, by 
States, for 1909 or 1910, taken from the census, and, where available, 
also the estimates of the Department of Agriculture for 1915. These 
tables, in terms of exact figures, assist in interpreting the maps; by 
comparing the figures for 1909 with those of 1915 an indication is 
obtained of the changes in acreage, production, or numbers since the 
last census. At the end of the table, the separate totals for the 
States to the east and to the west of the Mississippi River are shown. 

The map of agricultural provinces (map 1) is based primarily on the 
geographic distribution of the principal crops and types of farming, 
which is in turn dependent largely upon climatic conditions. The 
acreage of land in crops (map 5) includes not only crops for which 
the census secured acreage reports but also fruits and nuts for 
which the census reports only the number of trees. The acreage 
of these fruits has been estimated on the basis of the number of trees 
per acre by the use of factors for each State supplied by the Office of 
Horticultural Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry. The map 
‘showing rural population (map 12) represents the population out- 
side of all incorporated places, which differs from the rural popula- 
tion used by the census in that the latter excluded only places of 
2,500 inhabitants or more. The statistics for the map ‘Improved 
land not in crops” (map 25) were secured by subtracting the acreage 
of all crops from the acreage of improved land and represent through- 
out most of the United States approximately the acreage of improved 
pasture. All of the above maps are based upon unpublished census 


data compiled by the Office of Farm Management. 
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The half-page maps of the different vegetables (maps 42 to 51) 
include only the acreage on farms reporting 1 acre or more of the 
vegetable specified, and are based upon unpublished county statistics 
courteously supplied by the Bureau of the Census, as are also the 
maps of fruit trees not of bearing age. The maps showing the loca- 
tion, 1914, of creameries (map 71) and of cheese factories (map 72) 
are adapted from maps prepared by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
The map showing cotton production, 1914, is based upon the report of 
the Bureau of the Census. With these exceptions, the maps showing 
the distribution of the crops are based on statistics collected by 
the census for the year 1909, and those of farms, farm land, and the 
classes of live stock represent conditions on April 15, 1910; while 
the tables also give the estimates of the Department of Agriculture 
for January 1, 1915. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PROVINCES. 
(See map 1.) 


The United States may be divided into an eastern and a western 
half, characterized, broadly speaking, one by a sufficient and the 
other by an insufficient amount of rainfall for the successful produc- 
tion of crops by ordinary farming methods. The North Pacific coast 
-and several sections in California and in the northern Rocky Mountain 
region constitute exceptions to this statement. The dividing line 
which separates the East from the West follows more or less closely 
the one hundredth meridian, the annual precipitation increasing 
from 15 inches at the Canadian boundary to about 25 inches at the 
Mexican line, where the evaporation is much greater. The East is 
a region of ordinary farming based upon annual summer crops; the 
West, of grazing, dry farming, winter crops in certain localities, and 
irrigation, with only limited areas of ordinary farming under humid 
conditions such as characterizes the East. 

The East and the West may each be divided into five agricultural 
provinces. In the East, precipitation being usually sufficient, the 
classification is based largely on temperature and the crops grown, 
while in the West rainfall is the important factor. In the East the 
agricultural provinces extend for the most part east and west, fol- 
lowing parallels of latitude; while in the West the provinces are de- 
termined by the mountain ranges and extend north and south. Agri- 
culture in the East varies primarily with latitude and soils, but in 
the West the principal factors are altitude and rainfall. The average 
elevation of the eastern half of the United States is less than 1,000 feet; 
that of the western half, over 4,000 feet. 

In the East corn is the dominant crop, constituting over one-third 
of the acreage and nearly 30 per cent of the value of all crops. It is 
- grown in all the five eastern provinces, but is most important in the 
corn and winter-wheat belt and in the cotton belt. Along the Gulf 
of Mexico and the southern Atlantic coast the type of agriculture 
varies greatly from section to section, so that the region is not named 
after any crop, but is called the ‘‘Southern coast,” because the warm 
water exerts a controlling influence upon climate and crops. There 
is very little cotton grown outside the cotton belt; scarcely any 
winter wheat in the eastern half of the United States outside the corn 
and winter-wheat belt, and virtually no spring wheat outside the 
spring-wheat province. In the East grass is of greatest importance 
in the hay and pasture province, where in nearly every county hay 
and pasture occupy 50 per cent or more of the improved land. 
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In the West hay is the dominant crop, contributing 44 per cent of 
the acreage and 30 per cent of the value of all crops in 1909, and the 
forage obtained by grazing is probably of almost equal value. Alfalfa 
is the leading hay crop in the Rocky Mountain and arid interior 
provinces, prairie grasses in the Great Plains province, and grains cut 
green on the Pacific coast. Wheat contributed 19 per cent of the 
value of all crops, fruit and nuts 13 per cent, oats 8 per cent, barley 
6 per cent, potatoes 4 per cent, and other vegetables 4 per cent in 
these five western provinces. The value of all crops in the western 
provinces, however, constituted in 1909 less than 10 per cent of the 
total for the United States. 

The contrast between the East and the West is not as pronounced 
in live stock as in crops, except that swine are largely confined to 
the East, while sheep are much more important in the West. There 
is a marked distinction, however, in the manner of management, the 
live stock in the East being fed in the barnyards or fields with shelter 
at night, while in the West the stock is principally grazed on the 
open range. In the East the hay and pasture province is primarily 
a dairy region, while the corn and winter-wheat belt is the center of 
the beef-cattle and swine industry. In the West, the sheep are gen- 
erally located in the more arid and the cattle in the less arid regions, 
while in the North Pacific province, with its cool, moist climate, 
similar to that of the hay and pasture province, dairying is again the 
dominant live-stock industry. 
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VEGETABLES. 
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Compare with maps of cotton (map 15), winter wheat (map 17), spring wheat (map 18), and receipts from 
sale of dairy products (map 70). 
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GrapH 1.—The black section of the bar represents the area of the land in crops; the black section plus 
the cross lined section, the area of improved land; and the entire bar, the area of land in farms. 
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GRAPH 2.—Compare with maps of corn (map 13), cotton (map 15), wheat (maps 17 and 18), oats (map 
21), hay (map 26), etc. 
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Map 2.—Any of the maps may be compared with this map to ascertain the name ofa State. The words 
“ Bast” and “ West”’ in the tables inserted on the maps refer to the States east and west of the Mis- 


sissippi River, respectively. 
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Compare with maps of agricultural provinces (map 1), corn (map 13), cotton (map 15), and fruits and nuts 


(map 52). 
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Compare with map of value of farm property (map 9). 
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(map 73), steers and bulls (map 68), and Kafir corn (map 37). 
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Compare with maps of rural population (map 12), hay and forage (ap 26), and mules (map 66) 
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Compare with map of value of farm land per acre (map 10). 
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Compare with maps of oats (map 21), corn (map 13), and hay and forage (map 26). 
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Compare with maps of winter wheat (map 17), corn (map 13), oats (map 21), barley (map 20), and flax 


(map 24). 
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Compare with maps of spring wheat (map 18) and flax (map 24). 
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Compare with maps of horses (map 65) and mules (map 66). 
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Compare with maps of winter wheat (map 17) and potatoes (map 89) 
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Compare with maps of cattle (map 67), steers and bulls (map 68), and dairy cows (map 69). 
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ompare with maps of corn (map 13) and cotton (map 15). 
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Compare with maps of receipts from sale of dairy products (map 70). 
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(map 28), and alfalfa (map 30). 
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Compare with maps of timothy (map 27), timothy and clover mixed 
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Compare with maps of corn (map 13), wheat (map 19), and land in crops (map 5). 
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CLOVER ACREAGE 


427,957 

«| 271,697 
262,622 

| 193,578 
«| 181,048 
Mich. ...| 168,180 


CLOVER ACREAGE, 1909 EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


(RED, ALSIKE, CRIMSON, AND BUR) 2,000 ACRES 


‘ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT IS 20 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


Compare with map of timothy and clover mixed (map 28). 


|| GRAINS CUT GREEN, ACREAGE. 


r=} 


«| 129,766 


«| 106/589 

+} 105,073 

97,211 

89,315 

Ih...655] 80,226 


GRAINS CUT GREEN : EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
(WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, AND COW PEAS) 2,000 ACRES 
ACREAGE, 1909 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED 6Y THE 
DOT IS 20 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
‘THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


Compare with map of alfalfa (map 30), 
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MAP 33 MISCELLANEOUS TAME GRASSES 


(ORCHARD GRASS, RED TOP, BERMUDA, MILLET, ETO): EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
ACREAGE, 1909 2,000 ACRES 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT 18 20 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


Eman Se f . 5,336,726 


Compare with maps of timothy and clover mixed (map 28) and coarse forage (map 34). 


COARSE FORAGE ACREAGE 


(CORN. SILAGE AND FODDER, KAFIR-CORN AND SUGAR-CANE FODDER, ETC.) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
- 2,000 ACRES 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT 18 2Q TIMES AS- GREAT AS 
_ THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS _ 


COARSE FORAGE 


+ (Continued) 


COARSE FORAGE ACREAGE 


«{ 122,115 
+ | 121,967 
«| 121,619 


Compare with maps of wild, salt, or prairie grasses (map 29) and alfalfa (map 30). 
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Compare Canada field peas with dry edible beans (map 36) and cow peas with peanuts (map 36). 
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Compare dry edible beans with sugar beets (map 38). 
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Compare with map of corn (map 13) 
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Compare with maps of corn (map 13) and alfalfa (map 30). 
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Compare with maps of total vegetables (map 41) and timothy and clover mixed (map 28) 
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Compare with maps of potatoes (map 39) and cotton (map 15). 
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Compare with locations of large cities on State identification map (map 2). 
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‘ASPARAGUS ACREAGE; 1909... ‘ or 
(ON FARMS REPORTING ONG ACRE OR MORE)) BAN racecee 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT I$ 600'TIMES AS GREAT AS: 


ACREAGE 


‘ 
p_sare [oe stare | SY 


GREEN BEANS, ACREAGE 
(ON FARMS REPORTING ONE ACRE OR MORE) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
+ . = 60 ACRES 
ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
OOT IS 800 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 
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CABBAGE 
(ON FARMS REPORTING ONE ACRE OR MORE) EACH DOT Ree eae 


ACREAGE, 1909 ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 


DOT IS 800 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


CELERY : 
ION FARMS REPORTING ONE ACRE OR MORE) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
ACREACE 1909 te | ee! 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED 8Y THE 
DOT IS S00 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE GROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


CELERY ACREAGE 


__(Continued) 
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wap 4s MUSKMELONS AND CANTALOUPES_ 
(ON FARMS REPORTING ONE.ACRE OR MORE) ~EagcH DOT REPRESENTS 
ACREACE, 1909, 50 ACRES 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT IS 800 TIMES AS GREAT As’ 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


“WUSKMELONS AND CANTA- 
*— LOUPES, ACREAGE } 


WATERMELON ACREAGE EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
(ON FARMS REPORTING ONE ACRE OR MORE) 50. ACRES 
ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 


OT 18 600 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 
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ONION ACREAGE, 1909 
(ON FARMS REPORTING ONE ACRE OR MORE) EACH Sop ers 
50 ACR 


[ACTUAL AREA,;COVERED BY THE 
DOT 1S 200 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


_ ONION ACREAGE 


es census |] CENSUS 
| stare | 9° | 
Ohio 2,909 


GREEN PEAS ; 
(ON FARMS REPORTING ONE ACRE OR MORE) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
50 A\ 


CRES 
ACREAGE 1909 

ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 

DOT IS 800 TIMES AS GREAT AS 

THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


EAGE 


Ta 
1909 
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“SWEET CORN 


{ON FARMS REPORTING ONE ACRE.OR MOREY FAOM DOT REPRESENTS: 


ACREAGE 1909 ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE | 


COT 8 G00 TIMES AG GREAT AS 


= = | 
on et 2 bBiboet | tiie oo monm’ SAO COT REPRECENTS 
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—Fruits and nuts occupy in the United States 2.4 per cent of the land in crops and constitute 


GRAPH 3 


4.5 per cent of the value of all crops. 
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APPLE EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


TREES OF BEARING AGE _ 500 ACRES 
APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1910 ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 


(DOT 19 00 TIMES AE GREAT AS 
THE OROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


Compare eastern with western states. 


APPLE TREES 


NOT OF BEARING AGE, APPROXIMATE ACREAGE 


.| 87,751 
«se+| 56,287 
ee 51,783 
+| 44,109 
-| 43,881 
»| 38,236 


Compare Washington and Colorado with New York and Missouri. 


APPLE 


TREES NOT OF BEARING AGE 
APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1910 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
500 ACRES 
ACTUAL AREA COVERED SY THE 


DOT IS 50 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 
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The apple crop varies greatly from year to year with seasonal and other conditions. 
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MAP 56, PEACHES AND NECTARINES = cacy pot REPRESENTS: 
(TREES OF BEARING AGE) 500 ACRES 
APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1919 ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 


OOT 18 80 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


“ACRES | ACRES | 
1930 |} 1910 


Kons. . 


Compare with map of apple trees of bearing age (map 53). 


MAP 87 PEACHES AND NECTARINES cacy pot REPRESENTS 


(TREES NOT OF BEARING AGE) 500 ACRES 
APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1909 Pay ee eS. 
DOT IS & TIMES AS GREAT AS 
‘THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


TED BIT OF BEARING ACE ~ APPROXIMATE ACREAGE 


i 40,45. 


Compare with map of apple trees not of bearing age (map 54). 
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PLUMS AND PRUNES 


“CTREES OF BEARING AND NOT OF BEARING AGED 
APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1910 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
500 ACRES 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED 6Y THE 
DOT 18 GO TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


PLUMS AND PRUNES 


APPROXIMATE ACREAGE 


Compare with maps of peaches and nectarines (maps 56 and 57). 


GRAPEVINES EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


{VINES OF BEARING AND-NOT OF BEARING AGE) 500 ACRES 
APPROXIMATE ACREACE, 1910 . 
ACTUAL AREA® COVERED BY THE 
DOT IS 80 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


GRAPEVINES 


SAPPROXIMATE ACREAGE—Ceetisaed | 


Compare with maps ot apples (maps 53 and 54), peaches and nectarines (maps 56 and 57), and plums and 
prunes (map 58). 
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CITRUS FRUITS 


ATREES OF BEARING AND NOT OF BEARING AGE! 


% APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1909 


MAP 60 


MAE Gs PECANS, WALNUTS, ALMONDS 
(TREES OF BEARING AND NOT OF BEARING AGE) 
APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1909 


JEACH DOT REPRESENTS 
500 ACRES 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT IS 80 TIMES AS GREAT AS 


APPROXIMATE ACREAt 


] PECANS, WALNUTS, AND ALMONDS 
Ce 


PECANS “WALNUTS 
1910 


Compare with maps of citrus fruits (map 60) and grapes (map 59). 
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STRAWBERRY ACREAGE. ¢° iG. ecrssgonsasnre 


1909 100 ACRES 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT {8 400 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP_AREA_IT REPRESENTS 


Compare with maps of apples (maps 53 and 54) and peaches and nectarines (maps 56 and 57). 


BUSH FRUITS 


BLACKBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, LOGANGERRIES, DEWBERRIES, EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
CURRANTS, AND GOOSEGERRIES) 100 ACRES 
ACREAGE, 1909 ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
> DOT 1S 400 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


Compare with map of strawberries (map 62). 
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FARM VALUE OF CROPS 


COMPARED WITH 


VALUE OF LIVESTOCK SOLD, SLAUGHTERED ON FARMS AND 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 
1909 


TE 
K : 150___200__— 250300. 350 


CROPS 
MILLIONS 
250 200 150 


STATES 


350 300 


ILLINOIS 
1OWA 
TEXAS 
OHIO 
GEORGIA 
MISSOURI 
KANSAS 
NEW YORK 
INDIANA 
NEBRASKA 
MINNESOTA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MICRIGAN 
CALIFORNIA 
WISCONSIN 
MISSISSIPPL 
ALABAMA 
NORTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
KENTUCKY 
OKLAHOMA 


1OWA 
ILLINOIS 
MISSOURI 
KANSAS 
OHIO 
NEW YORK 
INDIANA 
NEBRASKA 
TEXAS 
WISCONSIN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
OKLAHOMA 
KENTUCKY 
TENNESSEE 
CALIFORNIA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
VIRGINIA 
ARKANSAS 
COLORADO 
NORTH CAROLINA pits 


een ror en 


SOUTH DAKOTA MONTANA 
TENNESSEE OREGON 
ARKANSAS WEST VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA GEORGIA 
WASHINGTON MASSACHUSETT 
LOUISIANA ALABAMA 


COLORADO 
OREGON 
MARYLAND 
WEST VIRGINIA 
NEW JERSEY 
MAINE 
FLORIDA 
IDAHO 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MONTANA 
VERMONT 
CONNECTICUT 
UTAH 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
WYOMING 
DELAWARE 
NEW MEXICO 
NEVADA 
ARIZONA 
RHODE ISLAND 


WASHINGTON 
MISSISSIPPI 
NORTH DAKOTA 
WYOMING 
NEW JERSEY 
VERMONT 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
IDAHO 
NEW MEXICO 
CONNECTICUT 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LOUISIANA 
UTAH 
ARIZONA 
FLORIDA 
NEVADA 
DELAWARE 
RHODE ISLAND 


Graprn 4.—A large proportion of the crops is fed to live stock. 
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Compare with maps of value of all crops (map 6) and receipts from sale of dairy products (map 70), 
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Compare with map of land in crops (map 5), 
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Compare with maps of horses (map 65) and cotton (map 15). 
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Compare with maps of corn (map 13), hay and forage (map 26), and improved land not 


pasture (map 25). 
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Compare with map of dairy cows (map 69). 
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Compare with map of hay and forage (map 26) 
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Compare with map of dairy cows (map 69). 
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Compare with map of creameries (map 71). 
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Compare with map of corn (map 14), 
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Compare with maps of swine (map 73) and total cattle (map 67). 
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Compare with map of sheep (map 74). 
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Compare with map of poultry (map 77). 
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Compare with map of improved land (map 4), 
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Compare with map of poultry (map 77). 


APPENDIX. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES.! 


College instruction in agriculture is given in the colleges and universities receiving 
the benefits of the acts of Congress of July 2, 1862, August 30, 1890, and March 4, 
1907, which are now in operation in all the States and Territories except Alaska. 
The total number of these institutions is 69, of which 66 maintain courses of instruc- 
tion in agriculture. In 23 States the agricultural colleges are departments of the 
States universities. In 16 States and Territories separate institutions having courses 
in agriculture are maintained for the colored race. All of the agricultural colleges 
for white persons and several of those for negroes offer four-year courses in agriculture 
and its related sciences leading to bachelors’ degrees, and many provide for graduate 
study. About 60 of these institutions also provide special, short, or correspondence 
courses in the different branches of agriculture, including agronomy, horticulture, 
animal husbandry, poultry raising, eheese making, dairying, sugar making, rural 
engineering, farm’ mechanics, and other technical subjects. Officers of the agri- 
cultural colleges engage quite largely in conducting farmers’ institutes and various 
other forms of college extension. The agricultural experiment stations, with very 
few exceptions, are departments of the agricultural colleges. The total number of 
persons engaged in the work of education and research in the land-grant colleges and 
the experiment stations in 1915 was 7,930, the number of students (white) in interior 
courses in the colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, 64,578; the total number of 
students in the whole institutions, 114,820; ? the number of students (white) in the 
four-year college courses in agriculture, 17,153; the total number of students in the 
institutions for negroes, 10,170, of whom 2,368 were enrolled in agricultural courses. 
With a few exceptions, each of these colleges offers free tuition to residents of the 
State in which it is located. In the excepted cases scholarships are open to promising 
and energetic students, and in all opportunities are found for some to earn part of 
their expenses by their own labor. The expenses are from $125 to $300 for the school 


year. ; ‘ j 
Agricultural colleges in the United States. 
State or Territory. Name of institution. Location. President. 
Alabama. .......! Alabama Polytechnic Institute. ........- SAAD ULI seyret ete C. C. Thach. 
Agricultural School of the Tuskegee |- Tuskegee Institute..| R. R. Moton3,4. 
Normal and Industrial Institute. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College for | Normal..........-.- W.S. Buchanan. 
Negroes. 
ATIZON Gree cert 85 College ot Agriculture of the University | Tucson..........-.- R. H. Forbes. 
of Arizona. 7 
Arkansas .....--- College of Agriculture of the University | Fayetteville......... Martin Nelson.® 
of Arkansas. j L 
Branch Normal College. ............:.--.| Pine Bluff.......... J. G. Ish, jr. 
California...-... - College of Agriculture of the University | Berkeley............ T. F. Hunt.5 
ot California. ; 
Colorado. ....--. oe Agricultural College of Colo- | Fort Collins......... C. A. Lory. 
rade. 
Connecticut. .... Connecticut Agricultural College.....-.... SHOTS: cit ortelae. = cre C. L. Beach. 
Delaware. ......- Delaware College. -.-... 2... ce wcen ese Newarkrtises. 1 stos.s 8. C. Mitchell. 
State College for Colored Students......... DOV ERSisbhew ais. cs. W.C. Jason. 
1 Including only institutions established under the land-grant act of oe. 2, 1862. 
2 Not including students in correspondence courses and extension schools. 


3 Principal. 
4 Assumes duties May, 1916. 


5 Dean. 
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Agricultural colleges in the United States—Continued. 
State or Territory. Name of institution. Location. President. 
Hloridavce. sn cee Maer oe Agriculture of the University | Gainesville.........- P. H. Rolfs.1 
ot Florida. 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical | Tallahassee.......-: N. B. Young 
College tor Negroes. 
Georgia.........: Georgia State College of Agriculture......- APRONS 5 a ospraces ae ze A. M. Soule. 
: Georgia State Industrial College........-- Savannah 2. 7.2222:. R. R. Wright 
Hawall. 22.065 <5 College of Hawalitos %. s0 ose tieswe eee Honolola. < a2ss5 A. L. Dean. 
(dahoss.c caste Golieee - Agriculture of the University | Moscow..........--- E, J. Iddings.! 
of Idaho. 

Ilinoise ae. saee< sew g Hid Agriculture of the University | Urbana...........-. E. Davenport. 
of Ilinois. 

Indiana: ......-- School of Agriculture of Purdue Univer- | La Fayette......--- J. H. Skinner.1 
sity. 

VOWS; one scence Iowa State College of Agriculture and | Ames.......-......- R. A. Pearson. 
Mechanic Arts. 

Kansas... 3.52.5 Kansas State Agricultural College.....-..- Manhattan.........- H. J. Waters. 

Kentucky. ....-- ig College of Agriculture of the State | Lexington.......... J. H. Kastle.! 

niversity. 
The Kentucky Normal and Industrial | Frankfort........... G. P. Russell 

Institute for Colored Persons. 

Louisiana......- Louisiana State University and Agricul- | Baton Rouge....... T: D. Boyd 
tural and Mechanical College. 

Southern University and Agricultural | Scotland Heights, | J. 8. Clark. 

and Mechanical College of the State of Baton Rouge. 
Louisiana. 

Maines.) oven. <<- polere of Agriculture of the University | Orono............... L. 8S. Merrill.1 
of Maine. 

Maryland........ Maryland Agricultural College. ........-- College Park. ......% 


Princess Anne Academy, Eastern Branch 
of the Maryland Agricultural College. 
Massachusetts. ..| Massachusetts Agricultural College ...-...- 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 3. . 
Michigan Agricultural College.........-.- 
College of Agriculture of the University 
of Minnesota. 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 


Michigan........ 
Minnesota.....-.. 


lege. 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Missouri. 

School of Mines and Metallurgy of the 
University of Missouri. 3 

ENCOUN MNStIVULe. ce hate ona taweane esha 

Montana State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Nebraska. 

College of Agriculture of the University 
of Nevada. 

New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts. 


New Hampshire. 


New Jersey.....- Rutgers College (the New Jersey State 
College for the Benefit of Agriculture 
F and the Mechanic Arts). 
New Mexico..... New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 
New: York... New York State College of Agriculture... 


North Carolina..}| The North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts. 
Negro Agricultural and Technical College. 


North Dakota...| North Dakota Agricultural College 


Ohiowetiess 5: College of Agriculture of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
Oklahoma....... Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
epee 
Agricultural and Normal University ..... 
ONT 0\ ee Oregon State Agricultural College........ 
Pennsylvania....| The School of Agriculture of the Penn- 
sylvania State College. 
Porto; Rico... .. College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts 
. of the University of Porto Rico. 
Rhode Island....} Rhode Island State College............... 


South Carolina. . 


State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of South Carolina. 

South Dakota State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts. 


South Dakota... 


1 Dean. 
2 Principal. 4 Acting president. 


Princess Anne...... 


University Farm, : 
St. Paul. 


H. J. Patterson. 
T. H. Kiah.? 


K. L. Butterfield. 
R. C. Maclaurin. 
F.S. Kedzie.4 

A. F. Woods.! 


Agricultural College.| G. R. Hightower. 


Jefferson City....... 
Bozeman. 2.20. 5.2. 


State College........ 


Male eR RINE SA ie 
West Raleigh....... 


Greensboro......... 
Agricultural College. 
Columbus........... 


Corvallis 2p82 co tend 


3 Does not maintain courses in agriculture. 


L. J. Rowan. 
F. B. Mumford.! 
Durward Copeland. 


B. F. Allen. 
Jas. M. Hamilton. 


E. A. Burnett.! 

C. S. Knight.1 

E, T. Fairchild. 

W. H. S. Demarest 


George E. Ladd. 


B. T. Galloway.! 
D. H. Hill. 


J.B. Dudley. 

J. H. Worst. 
Alfred Vivian.! 
J. M. Cantwell. 
I. E. Page. 

W.. J. Kerr. 

R. L. Watts.) 
R.S. Garwood.! 


Howard Edwards. 
W. M. Riggs. 


R. 8. Wilkinson. 
E. C. Perisho. 


5 Director. 
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Agricultural colleges in the United States—Continued. 
StateorTerritory. Namo of institution. Location. President. 
Tennessee... .... College of Agriculture, University of Ten- | Knoxville........... Brown Ayres. 
. nessee. 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial | Nashville........... W.4J. Hale. 
State Normal School. 
ARORAS Cae tices secs as Satire and Mechanical College of | College Station... ... W. B. Bizzell. 
Prairie View State Normal and Indus- | Prairie View........ E. L. Blackshear.! 
trial College. 
ital 32.2... 3288 The Agricultural College of Utah......... MUOSANE A ots eetse J. A. Widtsoe. 
Vermont: ....... Colleze of Agriculture ‘of the University | Burlington.......... J. L. Hills.? 
fa of Vermont. 
NS URC Wee The Virginia Agricultural and Mechani- | Blacksburg.....--.. J. D. Eggleston. 
cal College and Polytechnic Institute. 
Se rere ae Normal and Agricultural | Hampton........... H. B. Frissell.t 
stitute. 
Washington. ...- State College of Washington.............. Pullipan om. ce escnce E. O. Holland. 
West Virginia...| College of ‘Agriculture of West Virginia | Morgantown..-...-.. J. L. Coulter.? 
University. 
The West Virginia Collegiate Institute...| Institute............ Byrd Prillerman. 
Wisconsin....... College of Agriculture of the University | Madison............ H. L. Russell.2 
of Wisconsin. > 
Wyoming......-. College of Agriculture, University of | Laramie.......-.... H. G. Knight.2 
Wyoming. 
1 Principal. 2 Dean. 


2 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


THEIR LOCATIONS AND DIRECTORS. 


Alabama (College), Auburn: J. F. Duggar. 

Alabama (Canebrake), Uniontown: L. H. Moore. 

Alabama (Tuskegee), Tuskegee Institute: G. W. 
Carver. 

Alaska, Sitka (Rampart, Kodiak, and Fairbanks): 
C. C. Georgeson.! 

Arizona, Tucson: R. H. Forbes. 

Arkansas, Fayetteville: Martin Nelson. 

California, Berkeley: T. F. Hunt. 

Colorado, Fort Collins: C. P. Gillette. 

Connecticut (State), New Haven r 

Connecticut (Storrs), Storrs... .. }E. Sena 

Delaware, Newark: Harry Hayward. 

Florida, Gainesville: P. H. Rolfs. 

Georgia, Experiment: R. J. H. DeLoach. 

Guam:? A. C, Hartenbower.! 

Hawaii (Federal), Honolulu: J. M. Westgate.! 

Hawaii (Sugar Planters’), Honolulu: H. P. Agee. 

Idaho, Moscow: J. S. Jones. 

Illinois, Urbana: E. Davenport. 

Indiana, La Fayette: Arthur Goss. 

Iowa, Ames: C. F. Curtiss. 

Kansas, Manhattan: W.M. Jardine. 

Kentucky, Lexington: J. H. Kastle. 

Louisiana (Sugar), New Orleans 

Louisiana (State), Baton ae W. R. Dodson. 

Louisiana (North), Calhoun. . 

Louisiana (Rice), Crowley...--- 

Maine, Orono: C. D. Woods. 

Maryland, College Park: H. J. Patterson. 

Massachusetts, Amherst: W. P. Brooks. 

Michigan, East Lansing: R.S. Shaw. 

Minnesota, University Farm, St. 
Woods. 

Mississippi, Agricultural College: E. R. Lloyd. 


1 Agronomist in charge. 


Pal Ave. 


2 Address: Island of Guam, via San Francisco. 


Missouri (College), Columbia: F. B. Mumford. 

Missouri (Fruit), Mountain Grove: Paul Evans. 

Montana, Bozeman: F. B. Linfield. 

Nebraska, Lincoln: E. A. Burnett. 

Nevada, Reno: S. B. Doten. 

New Hampshire, Durham: J. C. Kendall. 

New Jersey (State), New Brunswick . 

New Jersey (College), New Branswick}!-@-Lipman. 

New Mexico, State College: Fabian Garcia. 

New York (State), Geneva: W. H. Jordan. 

New York (Cornell), Ithaca: B. T. Galloway. 

North Carolina, Raleigh and West Raleigh: B. W. 
Kilgore. 

North Dakota, Agricultural College: T. P. Cooper. 

Ohio, Wooster: C. E. Thorne, 

Oklahoma, Stillwater: W. L. Carlyle. 

Oregon, Corvallis: A. B. Cordley. 

Pennsylvania, State College: R. L. Watts. 

Pennsylvania (Institute of Animal Nutrition), 
State College: H. P. Armsby. 

Porto Rico (Federal), Mayaguez: D. W. May.! 

Porto Rico (Insular), Rio Piedras: W. V. Tower. 

Rhode Island, Kingston: B. L. Hartwell. 

South Carolina, Clemson College: J. N. Harper. 

South Dakota, Brookings: J. W. Wilson. 

Tennessee, Knoxville: H. A. Morgan. 

Texas, College Station: B. Youngblood. 

Utah, Logan: E. D. Ball. 

Vermont, Burlington: J. L. Hills. 

Virginia (College), Blacksburg: W.J. Schoene. 

Virginia (Truck), Norfolk: T. C. Johnson. 

Washington, Pullman: I. D, Cardiff. 

West Virginia, Morgantown: J. L. Coulter. 

Wisconsin, Madison: H. L. Russell. 

Wyoming, Laramie: H. G. Knight. 


3 Acting director. 
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STATE OFFICIALS IN CHARGE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Alabama: Commissioner of Agriculture, Mont- 
gomery. 

Alaska: Agronomist in charge of Experiment Sta- 
tions, Sitka. 

Arizona: Director of Experiment Station, Tucson. 

Arkansas: Commissioner of Agriculture, Little 
Rock. 

California: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Sacramento. 

Colorado: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Fort Collins. 

Connecticut: Secretary of State Board of Agzicul- 
ture, Hartford. 

Delaware: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Dover. 

Florida: Commissioner of Agriculture, Tallahassee. 

Georgia: Commissioner of Agriculture, Atlanta. 

Guam: Agronomist in charge of Experiment Sta- 
tion, Guam. 

Hawaii: Secretary of Territorial Board of Agricul- 
ture, Honolulu. 

Idaho: Commissioner of Immigration, Labor, and 
Statistics, Boise. 

Illinois: Seeretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Springfield. 

Indiana: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Indianapolis. 

Towa: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, Des 
Moines. 

Kansas: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Topeka. 

Kentucky: Commissioner of Agriculture, Frank- 
fort. 

Louisiana: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Rouge. 

Maine: Commissioner of Agriculture, Augusta. 

Maryland: Director of Experiment Station, College 
Park. 

Massachusetts: Secretary of State Board of Agri- 
culture, Boston. 

Michigan: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
East Lansing. 

Minnesota: Secretary of State Agricultural Society, 
St. Paul. 

Mississippi: Commissioner of Agriculture, Jackson. 

Missouri: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Columbia. 


Baton 


Montana: Commissioner of Agriculture and Pub 
licity, Helena. 

Nebraska: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Lincoln. 

Nevada: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Carson City. 

New Hampshire: Secretary of State Board of Agri 
culture, Concord. 

New Jersey: Secretary of State Board of Agricul 
ture, Trenton. 

New Mexico: Director of Experiment Station, 
State College. 

New York: Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany. 

North Carolina: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Raleigh. 

North Dakota: Commissioner of Agriculture, Bis- 
marck. 

Ohio: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Columbus. 

Oklahoma: Commissioner of Agriculture, Oklahoma. 

Oregon: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Salem. 

Pennsylvania: Commissioner of Agriculture, Har- 
risburg. 

Philippine Islands: Director of Agriculture, Manila. 

Porto Rico: President Board of Commissioners of 
Agriculture, Rio Piedras. 

Rhode Island: Secretary of State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Providence. 

South Carolina: Commissioner 
Columbia. : 

South Dakota: Secretary of State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Huron. 

Tennessee: Commissioner of Agriculture, Nashville. 

Texas: Commissioner of Agriculture, Austin. 

Utah: Director of Experiment Station, Logan. 

Vermont: Commissioner of Agriculture, Montpelier. 

Virginia: Commissioner of Agriculture, Richmond. 

Washington: Commissioner of Agriculture, Olym- 
pia. 

West Virginia: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Charleston. 

Wisconsin: Commissioner of Agriculture, Madison. 

Wyoming: Director of Experiment Station, Lara- 
mie. 


of Agriculture, 


STATE OFFICERS IN CHARGE OF COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION WORK. 


Alabama: J. F. Duggar, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn. 

Arizona: 8. F. Morse, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson. 

Arkansas: J. H. Miller, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

California: W. T. Clarke, College of Agriculture, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Colorado: H. T. French, State Agricultural College 
of Colorado, Fort Collins. 

Connecticut: H. J. Baker, Connecticut Agricultural 
College, Storrs. 

Delaware: H, Hayward, Delaware College, Newark. 


Florida: P. H. Rolfs, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 

Georgia: J. Phil Campbell, Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, Athens. 

Idaho; O. D. Center, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Idaho. (Boise.) 

Ihnois: W. F. Handschin, College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Indiana: G. I. Christie, Purdue University, La 
Fayette. 

Towa: R. K. Bliss, lowa State College, Ames. 

Kansas: E, C. Johnson, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan. 


State Officers. 


Kentucky: Fred Mutchler, College of Agriculture, 
State University, Lexington. 

Louisiana: W. R. Dodson, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Baton Rouge. 

Maine: L. 8. Merrill, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono. 

Maryland: T. B. Symons, Maryland nertoaibarel 
College, College Park. 

Massachusetts: W. D. Hurd, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Amherst. 

Michigan: R. J. Baldwin, Michigan eer oaveral 
College , East Lansing. 

Minnesota: A. D. Wilson, College of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, University Farm, St. 
Paul. 

Mississippi: E. R. Lloyd, Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Agricultural College. 

Missouri: A. J. Meyer, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Montana: F. S. Cooley, Montana State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Bozeman. 

Nebraska: C. W. Pugsley, College of Agriculture, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Nevada: C. A. Norcross, College of Agriculture, Unj- 

"versity of Nevada, Reno. 

New Hampshire: J. C. Kendall, New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Dur- 
ham. 

New Jersey: Alva Agee, Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick. 

New Mexico: A. C. Cooley, New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College. 
New York: B. T. Galloway, New York State Col- 

lege of Agriculture, Ithaca. 

North Carolina: B. W. Kilgore, North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, West 
Raleigh. 
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North Dakota: T. P. Cooper, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Agricultural College. 

Ohio: C. S. Wheeler, College of Agriculture, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Oklahoma: W. D. Bentley, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

Oregon: R. D. Hetzel, Oregon State Agricultural 
College, Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania: M. S. McDowell, 
State College, State College. 

Rhode Island: A. E. Stene, Rhode Island stato 
College, Kingston. 

South Carolina: W. W. Long, Clemson Agricultural 
College of South Carolina, Clemson College. 

South Dakota: G. W. Randlett, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings. 

Tennessee: C. A. Keffer, College of Agriculture, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Texas: Clarence Ousley, Agriettiaral and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, College Station. 

Utah: E. G. Peterson, Agricultural College of 
Utah, Logan. 

Vermont: Thos. Bradlee, College of Agriculture, 
University of Vermont, Burlington. 

Virginia: J. D. Eggleston, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg. 

Washington: W. S. Thornber, 
Washington, Pullman. 

West Virginia: C. R. Titlow, College of Agriculture, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown. 

Wisconsin: K. L. Hatch, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Wyoming: A. E. Bowman, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


pee ae 


State College of 
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STATISTICS OF THE PRINCIPAL CROPS. 


[Tigures furnished by the Bureau 0 


stated. All prices on gold basis.]} 
Nors.—In all the following tables the figures for the latest year are subject to revision. 


CORN. 


Tasie 1.—Corn: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1913-1915, 


f Crop Estimates, Department of Agriculture, except where otherwise 


Area. Production. 
Country. 
1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushes. Bushels. 
United States........... 105, 820, 000 |103, 435, 000 |108, 321, 000 |2, 446, 988, 000 |2, 672, 804, 000 | 3, 054, 535, 000 
Canada: i 
Ontario 260, 000 239, 000 237, 000 16, 182, 000 13, 410, 000 14, 149, 000 
Quebec. 18, 000 17, 16, 000 586, 000 514, 000 445, 000 
Otter (Pio ee (1) (OD yarn td BSE Soc eriog BOC IE vase Sonat ha Sel SES a ciaroe e 
Total Canada..... 278, 000 256, 000 253, 000 16, 773, 000 13, 924, 000 14, 594, 000 
Maxicos Tee 26,093,000 | 4,748, 000 (3) 282,519,000] 78,443,000] 60, 000,000 
Notalion cust ee feel seemed at iscnaeaicmes 41 oases |2, 546, 280, 000 |2, 765, 171, 000 | 3,129, 129, 000 
SOUTH AMERICA. i 
\ 
| Argentina.......-.....-- 9, 464, 000 | 10, 260, 000 | 10,386,000 | 196,642,000 | 263, 135, 000 338, 235, 000 
Ouest, _ 65, 000 59, 000 (3) 1, 647, 000 1, 505, 000 1, 822,000 
Uruguay 629, 000 692, 000 852, 000 5, 343, 000 7, 142, 000 11, 495, 000 
Potalas asco tess 105 158;,0007) LY OTT 00G) | facie c ces 203, 632,000 | 271, 782, 000 351, 552, 000 
EUROPE, 
| Austria-Hungary: 
PRUISEPIA Sie eyeie tie cieicleais 706, 000 (3) (3) 13, 286, 000 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 
Hungary proper.....| 6,022,000 | 6,129,000 | 6,194,000 | 176,694,000} 172,308, 000 180, 550, 000 
Croatia-Slavonia....} 1,083, 000 g (3) 28, 953, 000 25, 000, 000 (G 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 805, 3 (8) 7, 559, 000 7, 000, 000 3 
Total Austria- 
8, 723, 000 (3) (3) 226,492,000 | 216, 308, 000 (8) 
Bulgaria 1, 568, 000 | 1,571, 000 (3) 33, 200,000 | 30,901,000 | 35, 000, 000 
France 1, 133,000 | 1,128, 000 766, 000 21, 078, 000 22, 530, 000 14, 000, 000 
Ga yi jateeonsralereunints ate oiese alarele 3, 888, 000 | 38,680,000 | 3,954,000 | 108,388,000 | 105, 006, 000 118, 103, 000 
Portugal. s.s.-~ Monae 3 3 (8) 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
FROWMS NIA SS sce sate wes ee 5, 305,000 | 5,104,000 | 5,207,000 | 114, 662,000 | 105, 552, 000 110, 230, 000 
Russia: 
Russia proper....... 3, 8853000 Wan wae ceca 8, 194, 000 50,798, 0004. csc ennec oe el cace cea 
Northern Caucasia .- . oe OM ess wees attaiie 842, 000 12,005, 000} .\c. ccs che cneel eee seme ee 
Total Russia...... 4,210,000 | 4,043,000 | 4, 036, 000 72, 793, 000 80, 608, 000 74, 806, 000 
eaves eigcrnenciasenes ane 1, 445, 000 3) (8) 23, 621, 000 20, 000, 000 (8) 
Spaln tess. egdeu. shoeeees 1,105,000 | 1,137,000 | 1,140,000 25, 140, 000 30, 325, 000 25, 327, 000 
TOGA Soe nan vienna Sele ok HORNS SISTER IES. See ne er 640, 374,000 | 626, 230,000 |............. = 
aa ASIA i ~ 
ndla: 
BI SsMataceee an ae 6,157,000 | 4,874,000 3 87, 240, 
Native States....... 1, 063, : (3) 3 “ (8) Sa se oe fs} 
‘Ty eae ee Be rere Prt ese 87,240,000 | 64, 800,000 |............-- 
Tapes ccvss...... et: 133,000 | 141,000] 144, 000 0| 3, 753,000 
Philippine Islands. . .... 948,000 | 1,041; 000 (3) : 938 3 538. pe 3, i 000 
PU TUEP MEMES a atelata.o| Sse se soc oa hciclon eae eee eee 100, 034, 000 81, 889,000) |..52.05 oon cee 


1 Less than 500 acres. 


2 Area and production 1912. 


3 No official statistics. 
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CORN—Continued. 


Tassie 1.—Corn: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1913-1915—Contd. 


Area. Production. 
Country. 
1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
AFRICA. 
: Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
PALL ¢ ER sae ey os 24, 000 (4) (4) 394, 000 350, 000 1 
erNe te cost te Sees 1,789,000 | 1,763,000 | 1,907,000 57, 044, 000 78, 253, 000 1 
Unionof South Africa... (@) Q@) @) 3 30, 830, 000 } 330, 830, 000 3 30, 830, 000 
EAGT het nt are Es eth PERS Taree CL, See 2 88, 268,000 | 109, 433,000 |............-- 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Ausiralia: 
Queensland ......... 118, 000 157, 000 176, 000 2, 604, 000 4, 039, 000 4, 394, 000 
New South Wales 4. 177, 000 157, 000 g 5, 278, 000 4, 593, 000 @ 
WicbOrinen sc. 2. .23-< 20, 000 18, 000 1 ~ 738, 000 826, 000 0 
Western Australia .. (8) (5) CQ). iets ae 1, 000 (1) 
South Australia®.... (6) (8) uy 4, 000 3, 000 @) 
Total Australia -.. 315, 000 332; OOO Soe. os sees 8, 619, 000 05462, :000:\|Pe2 Jas.ct ees 
New Zealand.........-. 5, 000 6, 000 5,000 | = 222,000 312, 000 Q) 
Total Australasia... 320, 000 338, 00@ i}. .-.-..-- 22% 8, 841, 000 9704, OOO Wie oe sleatde tere 
Grand:total£..2<<2|- 22046 -=<- 4 es aaa | i ee 3, 587, 429, 000 |3, 864, 279, 000 |........-.---- 


3 Census of 1911. 
4Includes FederalTerritory. 


5 Less than 500 acres. 


1No official statistics. 
i 6 Includes Northern Territory. 


2 Includes millet. 


TaBLE 2.—Corn: Total production of countries mentioned in Table 1, 1895-1915. 


| 
Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

2,834, 750,000 || 1901... 2, 366, 883,000 |] 1906..... 3, 963,645,000 || 1911..... 3, 481, 007, 000 
2; 964, 435,000 || 1902.....| 3, 187,311,000 || 1907.....| 3,420,321, 000 |/ 1912..... 4, 371, 888, 000 
2, 587, 206,000 |} 1903...-- 3, 066, 506,000 |] 1908... . 3,606, 931,000 |) 1913_.... 3, 587, 429, 000 
2, 682,619,000 || 1904.. 3, 109, 252,000 || 1909... 3,563, 226,000 |] 1914..... 3, 864, 279, 000 
2,724, 100, 000 || 1905..... 3, 461, 181,000 |} 1910..... 46314650, 000gH 81915 246) ees aoe eae 
2, 792, 561, 000 , 
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CORN—Continued. 


TasiE 3.—Corn: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 
? 1849-1915: 


Norn.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to the 
published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage esti- 
mates whenever new census data are available. 


| Aver- Chicago cash price per | Domestic | Per 
Aver- pee bushel , contract. i boat cent 
age arm includi of 
Year.| Arceage. yield Production. | price ets Ap Daceuibee deh ige corn erie , | crop 
per per eee ‘ ay. fisca ex- 
acre bushel | year bepii= | parte 
Dee. 1. Low.|High. |Low.|High. | ing July 1.) ed. 
Acres. |Bush. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Bushels. | P.ct. 
5 me sea Be eee 7 Ta A 6k Vee aR mee tonne 5 ene WIS, sie By 7, 632,860| 1.3 
1 al Oat ha Paes eee BSE" 70S, ODO: Las¥ec ce hen lsum Ute eed cesar 4,248,991 | 5 
1866. .| 34,307,000 | 25.3 | 967,946,000] 47.4] 411,451,000] 53 | 62 | 64 | 79 | 16,026,947| 1.8 
1867. .| 32,520,000 | 23.6 | 768,320,000] 57.0| 437,770,000 | 61 | 65 | 61 | 71 | 12,403,522] 1.6 
1888. .| 34,887,000 | 26.0 | 906,527,000| 46.8| 424,057,000 | 38 | 58 | 44 | 51 | 8,286,665] .9 
1869. .| 37,103,000 | 23.6 | 874,320,000] 59.8| 522,551,000 | 56 | 67 | 73 | 85 | 2,140,487| .2 
18698 1e-e oe od 980;915,000. 175... Avaewcnge- =. ~eilono-d) onal oat dhe cceah eas dene 
1870. -| 38,647, 000 | 28.3 |1,094, 255,000 | 49.4 | 540,520,000) 41 | 59 | 46 | 52 | 10,673,553) 10 
1871. .| 34,091,000 | 29.1 | 991,898,000 |. 43.4] 430,356,000 | 36 | 39 | 38 | 43 | 35,727,010) 3.6 
1872. .| 35,527,000 | 30.8 {1,092, 719,000} 35.3} 385,736,000 | 27 | 28 | 34 | 39 | 40,154,374] 3.7 
1873. _| 39,197,000 | 23.8 | 932,274,000 | 44.2| 411,961,000| 40 | 49 | 49 | 59 | 35,985,834] 3.9 
1874. .| 41,037,000 | 20.7 | 850,148,000 | 58.4| 496,271,000 | 64 | 76 |53 | 67 | 30,025,036] 3.5 
1875. .| 44,841, 000 | 29.5 |1,321,069,000 | 36.7] 484,675,000] 40 | 47 | 41 | 45 | 50,910,532] 3.9 
1876. .| 49,033,000 | 26.2 |1,283,828,000 | 34.0 | 436,109,000 | 40 | 43 | 43 | 56 | 72,652,611} 5.7 
1877. .| 50,369,000 | 26.7 |1,342,558,000 | 34.8] 467,635,000 | 41 | 49 | 35 | 41 | 87,192,110] 6.5 
1878. 51,585, 000 | 28.9 1, 388,219,000 | 31.7 440,281,000 | 30 | 32 |33 | 36 | 87,884,892] 6.3 
79. .| 53,085, i f 0 | 37.5 | 580,486,000 | 39 | 432 | 3 62 | 99,572,329 | 6.4 
1879. .| 62,369,000 | 28.1 |1,754,592,000 |........|..-- ieee ees Sage ee ee ene a 
1989. .| 62,318,000 | 27.6 |1,717,435,000 | 39.6 | 679,714,000 | 355 | 42 | 413 | 45 | 93,648,147] 5.5 
1881. .| 64,262,000 | 18.6 |1,194,916,000 | 63.6 | 759,482,000 | 58% | 634 6" 76% | 44,340,683 | 3.7 
1882. .| 65,660,000 | 24:6 |1,617,025,000 | 48.5 | 783,867,000 | 49} | 61 | 53] 563 | 41,655,653 | 26 — 
1883. -| 68,302,000 | 22:7 |1,551,067,000 | 42.4 | 658,051,000 | 54 | 63g | 524. | 57 | 46,258,606] 3.0 
184. .| 69,684,000 | 25.8 |1,795,528,000 | 35.7} 640,736,000 | 344 | 401 | 443 | 49 | 52,876,456] 2.9 
1885. .| 73,130,000 | 26.5 |1,936,176,000 | 32.8] 635,675,000 | 36 | 423 | 34% | 363 | 64,820,617] 3.3 
1836. .| 75, 694,000 | 22.0 |1,665, 441,000 | 36.6] 610,311,000 | 35g] 38° 36 308 41,368,584 | 2.5 
1887. -| 72,393,000 | 20.1 {1} 456,161,000 | 44.4 | 646,107,000 | 47 | 512 | 54 | 60 | 25,360,869] 1.7 
1888. -| 75, 873, 000 26.3 1, 987,790,000 | 34.1 677, 562,000 | 33} | 355 | 334.) 358 | 70,841, 673 36 
BS j 8.3 | 597,919,000 | 201 | 35. | 323 
1889. .| 72,088,000 | 29.4 |2, 192) 898, 000 |.....-..|----- Weer IRS Et coat came hs ake Eee Br: 
1990. .| 71,971,000 | 20.7 |1,489,970,000 | 50.6 | 754,483,000 | 472 | 53 | 55 | 69% | 32,041,529] 2.2 
1801. .| 76,205,000 | 27.0 [2,060, 154,000 | 40.6 | 836,439,000 | 39§ | 59 | 403 a 190" 76,602,285 | 3.7 
1992. .| 70,627,000 | 23.1 |1,628,464,000 | 39.4] 642,147,000 | 40. | 427 | 30} | 443 | 47,121,804] 2.9 
1993. .| 72,036,000 | 22.5 |1,619,496,000 | 36.5 | 591,626,000 | 344 | 364 364 38} | 68,489,529 | 4.1 
894. .| 62}582)000 | 19.4 |1,212'770,000 | 45.7 | 554,719,000 | 44% | 473 | 472 | 553 | 28,585,405 | 2.4 
1895. .| 82,076,000 | 26.2 |2,151,139,000 | 25.3 | 544,986,000} 25 | 262 | 275 101,100,375 | 4.7 
1896. -| 81,027, 000 | 28.2 2) 983,875,000} 21.5 | 491,007,000 | 223 | 23%) 23° oH 178,817°417 | 7.8 
1897. .] 80,095,000 | 23.8 |1,902,968, 000 | 26.3 | 501,073,000 | 25. | 273 | 328 | 37. [212,055,543 | 11.1 
1898. -| 77,722, 000 | 24.8 |1, 924, 185, 000 28. z 652,028,000 | 338 | 38 | 325 348 |177, 255,046 | 9.2 
899... , 106 5. : : 629, 210, 000 : 3, 12: 
1899. .| 94,914,000 | 28.1 \2,666; $24,000 |......~.|--.-- SORE Rep as oct Sone ae eee a 
1900. .| 83,321,000 | 25.3 !2,105,103,000 | 35.7 | 751,220,000 | 353 | 403 | 42 18 7 
1901. 91,350,000 | 16.7 |1,522,520,000 | 60.5 | 921,556, 000 rt 674 59 ta 58 028 688 ‘ 
1902. .| 94,044,000 | 26.8 |2,523,648,000 | 40.3 |1,017,017,000 | 43] 574) 44 | 46° | 76,630,261 | 3.0 
1903. .| 88,092,000 | 25.5 }2,244,177,000 | 42.5 | 952,869,000 | 41} 433] 474 | 50 58,222 061 | 2.6 
1904. .| 92,232,000 | 26.8 |2,467,481,000 | 44.1 [1,087; 461; 000 | 433 | 49° | 48 | 643 | 90,293,483 | 3.7 
1905. .| 94,011,000 | 28.8 |2,707,994,000 | 41. 2 1, 116,697,000 | 42 | 50% | 47 
1906. .| 96,738,000 | 30.3 |2,927, 416,000 | 39.9 [1, 166,626,000 | 40} 46. re Be | 80° se8 233 x0 
1907. .| 99,931, 000 25.9 2, 592, 320, 000 51.6 1,336,901, 000 | 57) | 614 | 674 | 82 55,063,860 | 2.1 
ee 8, 6. 568, 6E 30. 6 i 4 } 
1909. .|108, 771, 000 25.5 2) 772,376, 000 ae eT ae Ree ae nee Es "apt = 
1909. .| 98,883,000 | 25.9 |2,552, 190,000 | 57.9 |1, 477,223,000 | 624 | 66 |56 | 63 | 38,128,498| 1.5 
19108 .|104, 035,000 | 27.7 |2,886, 260,000 | 48,0 /1,384,817,000 | 454 | 50 | 52) 
1911. -|105, 825,000 | 23.9 |2,531, 488,000 | 61.8 |1,565, 258, 000 | 68. 70 76} ot a. OP Do re 
1912. .]107, 083,000 | 29.2 |3,124,746,000 | 48.7 [1,520,454,000 | 473 | 54 |554| 60 | 50,780,143 | 1.6 
1913. .|105, 820, 000 | 23.1 |2, 446,988,000 | 69. 1 |1, 692,092,000 | 64 | 733 | 67 | 72% | 10,725,819|  .4 
1914. .|103, 435, 000 | 25.8 |2,672, 804,000 | 64. 4 [1; 792° 070,000 | 62} | 68: | 503 | 56 | 50;668,303| 1.9 
1915. .|108, 321, 000 | 28,2 |3,054,535,000 | 57.5 |1, 755,859,000 | 69% | 75 |...--|...---|--. JR eel 


1 No. 2 to 1908. 2.Coincident with “corner.” 3 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TaBLE 4.—Corn: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1914 and 1915. 


State. 


Production (thou- 


Total value, basis 
Dee. 1 price 


New Hampshire 
parame t 255 18 So ete A es 


mewn Ofte teen seer sn PELE ci ee 
ENO MS MULSE VET eae son aes o beee os noe 
Pennsylvania............-. ft a ee eS 
Botaware) we A. = 5 eee 8. os 


1, SERIES 0G: aps ae nen ae enero ees 
Virginia. -- eee 
West Virg 
B¥ereeCaromnas ce; .- =. oe FS k se 
Bout Carohrares . 3... 53-21 el. 2 2 


POET OOM OCA. Go oa eUe s corn eet as 
South Dakota 


Mississippi... 
Louisiana. 


Wyoming 
COSTER 2s Oa Bele ae 


Thousands of acres. sands of bushels). (thousands - of 
‘ dollars). 

1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
16 16 656 736 558 648 
22 21 990 966] , 752 792 
47 45 2,256 2,115 1,895 |. 1,713 
48 48 2,304 2, 256 1,843 1,918 
12 ll 516 462 516 453 
65 61 3,250 2, 806 2,762 2,497 
605 550 | 24,200] 22,550] 18,876 18,716 
285 272 10, 830 10,472 8,122 7,959 
1,520 1,463 | 58,520] 62,178] 40,964 45,390 
210 197 6,615 7,092 4,101 4,397 
710 663 24, 850 24, 531 15, 158 16, 681 
2,125 1,921 60, 562 39, 380 42,999 31, 898 
800 732 25, 200 22, 692 18, 648 18, 834 
3,050 2,835 | = 64,050 57,550 49,318 49, 493 
2,155 1,975 35, 558 36, 538 30, 935 33,615 
43 330 4,000 64, 950 56, 000 50, 661 47,600 
800 700 12,000 11, 200 8,760 8, 960 
3, 760 3,650 | 156,040 | 142,715 87,382 87, 056 
5,025 4,949 | 190,950| 163,317] 97,384 94,724 
10,449 10,346 | 376,164 | 300,034 203, 129 183, 021 
1,750 1,750 56, 000 63, 000 38, 080 42, 210 
1,775 1,725 40, 825 69, 862 27,761 45, 410 
2,700 , 600 62, 100 91, 000 38, 502 47,320 
10,100} 10,248} 303,000] 389,424] 154,530] 214,183 
7,100 7,200 | 209,450 | 158,400 | 119,386 107,712 
700 500 9, 800 14,000 6, 566 8, 120 
3, 250 3,000 94, 250 78, 000 46, 182 39, 000 
7,100 7,100 | 213,000 | 173,950} 100,110 92, 194 
5, 550 5, 850 172,050 108, 225 87, 746 68, 182 
3, 800 3,650 | 114,000) 91,250} 63,840 58, 400 
3, 500 3,350 94, 500 80, 400 54,810 54, 672 
3,900 3,264 | 66,300} 55,488] | 45,747 44, 390 
3,650 3, 150 69, 350 58, 275 45,078 42,541 
2, 200 2,000} 45,100} 38,600] 28,864 28, 950 
7,450 6,400 | 175,075 | 124,800 | 101,544 92, 352 
4,200 4,000 | 123,900} 50,000] 56,994 32,000 
2,700 2,400 62, 100 42,000 39, 744 33, 600 
70 50 1,960 1, 400 1,352 1, 064 
25 21 625 525 419 368 
470 462| 11,280] 10,626 6, 204 6,376 
105 92 2,730 2,576 1, 993 2,061 
20 18 600 576 690 691 
13 12 442 420 354 315 
1 1 35 36 33 40 
22 19 770 589 500 424 
39 36 1, 053 972 811 710 
33 22 1, 155 660 947 541 
64 60 2,624 2,160 2,309 1, 879 
108,321 103,435 |3, 054,535 |2, 672,804 |1, 755, 859 | 1, 722,070 
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Taste 5.—Corn: Production and distribution in the United States, 1897-1915. 


[000 omitted. ] 
Z Shipped 
Old stock Total Stock on out of 
Year, on farms Crop. ooliss farms Mar.1| county 
Nov. 1. AYE ct following. where 
grown, 
Bushels. | - Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
290, 894 1, 902, 968 2,193, 902 782, 871 411,617 
137, 894 1,924, 185 2,062,079 800, 533 396, 005 
113, 644 2,078, 144 2,191, 788 773, 730 348, 098 
92,328 2,105, 103 2,197,431 776, 166 478,417 
95, 825 1, 522, 520 1, 618, 345 441,132 153, 213 
29, 267 2, 523, 648 2,552,915 1, 050, 653 557, 296 
131, 210 2,244,177 2,375, 387 839,053 | 419,877 
80, 246 2,467,481 2,547,727 954, 268 551, 635 
82, 285 2, 707, 994 2,790, 279 1, 108, 364 681, 539 
119, 633 2,927, 416 3,047,049 1,297,979} 679,544 
130, 995 2,592, 320 2, 723, 315 962, 429 467, 675 
71, 124 2, 668, 651 2,739,775 1, 047, 763 568, 129 
79,779 2,552, 190 2, 631, 969 977, 561 635, 248 
115, 696 2, 886, 260 3, 001, 956 1, 165, 378 661,777 
123, 824 2,531, 488 2, 655, 312 884,069 | 517,704 
64, 764 3, 124, 746 3, 189, 510 1, 289, 655 680, 796 
137,972 2, 446, 988 2,584, 960 866, 392 422,091 
80, 046 2, 672, 804 2,752, 850 910, 894 498, 285 


96,009 | 3,054,535 | 3, 150,544 |...-.2... 2. -|ee este 
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Yield per acre (bushels). 
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TABLE 6.—Corn: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


State. 


Mass.....- 
Idaho..... 
Wash.... 

OvTegi ec cee 

(OD) i Sete ere 


26. 6/30. 3/25. 9,26. 2/25. 5 27. 7/23. 9/29. 2/23. 1 


Tee eee 
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Taste 7.—Corn: Wholesale price per bushel, 1900-1915. 
New York. || Baltimore, || Cincinnati. |} Chicago. Detroit. St. Louis. Son Sines 
Date. No. 2. . No. 2 F White (per 
yellow. Mixed. miieeait Contract. No. 3. No. 2. 100 Ibs.). 
Low. | High.|| Low. | High,|| Low. | High.|| Low. | High.|| Low. | High.|| Low. | High.|| Low. | High. 
Cts..| Cts..||. Cts. | Cis. || Cts. | Cts Cts. | Cts Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Dolls.| Dolls. 
41 | 521 || 368] 482 || 323] 47 || 303 | 493 || 312] 37 || 304] 43 |j1.00 | 1.30 
452°| 76 414 | 68 38 714 36 674 38 67 35 70 {1.10 | 1.75 
59 763 43 77 44 69 432 | 88 AT 67 404 | 694 |/1.30 | 1.65 
497 | 63 464 | 61 40 544 41 53 38 533 39 55 1.174 | 1.574 
53: | 72 || 494 | 582 || 454] 58% || 422] 58% |] 42 | 60 42k | 57 |/1.25 | 1.55 
502 | 65 42 65 444} 594 42 644 443 | 59 414 | 584 11.25 | 1.55 
7 614-|| 458 | 58 55¢ 39 543 43 55 394: 544 ||.....-[osccce 
494 | 78 47 744 43 71 392 | 664 43 694 39 66 {1.25 | 1.60 
61 76 598 | 833 544 | 93h 565 534 | 83 54} | 814 ||1.60 | 1.90 
664 | 853 633 | 82 57 78 584 | 77 59 79 58 77 {il. 72k | 4095 
(2) (2) 50 70% 694 454 | 68 464 | 684 44 68 {1.40 | 1.85 
2) (@) 487 | 79 454 | 774 454 | 76 45% | 76 43% | 77 {1.314 | 1.80 
544 | 70 52 87 AT 87 474} 83 48 834 85 {1.50 | 1.974 
544 | 884 524 | 68 48 81 464 | 784 48 784 45 82 {1.45 | 1.87 
6 932 664 | 89 634 | 884 60 86 62 88 62% | 87 |/1.61 | 1.93 
1915. 
January...-| 774 | 864 74 812 70 78h 684 | 77 70 77k 69 77 {1.824 | 1.85 
February...| 804 | 882 72 834 70 81 73 704 | 79 684 | 78 |/1.824 | 1.90 
March......| 82 893 73 vie 71 77 70 75 704 | 75 70 7 1.85 | 1.87% 
April....-..| 834 |. 904 75g | 843 75 81 72 79 74 80 74h | 784 |/1.78 | 1.873 
BYreis< 82. | 882 763. | 83% 77 504 | 56 75% | 80 734 | 77% |:1.7 1.80 
JUNG Soha so5 84 | 862 763 | 81 74k | 79% vit | 764 73 783 71g) 76 72 ay 
Vuly sess. 864 | 922 79 87 77 84 752 | 82 78 834 73% ) 808 1.73 | 1.77 
August....] 8 922 86 86 77% | 82 754 | 824 82 84 723 | 81 11.7 1.78 
September.| 75 BORA er dertatellinercisiee 67 79 6. 78 71 813 684 | 78 {11.74 | 1.75 
October. . 55] 722) |r-78h- ||... foes. os 634 | 69 59 67 65 69 583 | 66 {11.46 | 1.67 
November .| 744 | 803 674 | 71 62 69 614 | 683 64 693 60 | 65 {1.53 | 1.64 
December..} 80 853 708 | 78 644 | 693 694 | 75 664 | 75 65 75% |{1.62 | 1.80 
Year.| 722 | 922 674 | 87 62 84 503 | 824 || 64 84 583 | 80§ |/1.46 | 1.90 
I 
1 No. 2 grade to 1912. 2 Nominal. 


TaBLE 8.—Corn: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1895-1915. 


Year. |July.} Aug.| Sept.| Oct. || Year. 
IP CLINE « Ohad eae tolteeer CY 

1895....| 99.3 |102.5 | 96.4 | 95.5 || 1902.. 
1896....| 92.4 | 96.0 | 91.0 | 90.5 |} 1903. 
1897....| 82.9 | 84.2 | 79.3 | 77.1 || 1904. 
1898....| 90.5 | 87.0 | 84.1 | 82.0 || 1905. 
1899....| 86.5 | 89.9 | 85.2 | 82.7 || 1906. 
1900....| 89.5 | 87.5 | 80.6 | 78.2 || 1907.. 
1901....| 81.3 | 54.0 | 51.7 | 52,1 |] 1908. 


July. | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. Year. 
IPs tts (Pech. Pacts Pacts 
-| 87.5 | 86.5 | 84.3 | 79.6 || 1909... 
-| 79.4 | 78.7 | 80.1 | 80.8 || 1910.... 
-| 86.4 | 87.3 | 84.6 | 83.9 || 1911.... 
-| 87.3 | 89.0 | 89.5 | 89.2 |] 1912.... 
-| 87.5 | 88.0 | 90.2 | 90.1 |] 1913.... 
-| 80.2 | 82.8 | 80.2 | 78.0 || 1914.... 
-| 82.8 | 82.5 | 79.4 | 77.8 || 1915.... 


July. | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. 


Py ck P. Ct. |\Poct. Pace 
-| 89.3 | 84.4 | 74.6] 73.8 
85.4 | 79.3 | 78.2] 80.3 
80.1 | 69.6 | 70.3 70.4 
81.5 | 80.0 | 82.1 82. 2 
86.9 | 75.8 | 65.1} 65.3 
85.8 | 74.8 | 71.7 72.9 
81.2 | 79.5 | 78.8 79.7 
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TABLE 9.—Corn: Farm price per bushel on first of each month, by geographical divisions, 
1914 and 1915. 


United North South N. Central | N. Central South 


* Fi x Far West- 
Atlantic Atlantic | States east | States west] Central 
States. States. States. | of Miss. R.| of Miss. R.| States, | "2 States. 
Month. 

1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 
EN SBE ad PE a Oa ee Re a eS ee ee eS ee 

Cis. | Cts. } Cts. | Cis.| Cts.-| Cis. | Gis. | Cts. | Cis.) Cts. | Cis. | Cts.) Cts. 4) (Cts. 
January....... 66.2 | 69.6 | 76.6 | 78.2 | 81.5 | 85.1 | 63.3 | 62.4 | 58.5 | 60.9 | 75.1] 81.8] 74.1] 81.6 
February. 72.8 | 68.3 | 81.2 | 74.6 | 85.8 | 86.1 |} 69.9 | 60.6 | 67.1 | 59.0 | 79.4 | 81.1] 78.1] 81.8 
1 Ne 75.1 | 69.1 | 84.6 | 73.8 | 92.4 | 88.6 | 70.1 | 61.2 | 67.0 | 58.8 | 86.9 | 83.1 | 82.2] 76.1 
Von Lee 75,1 | 70.7 | 84.5 | 75.2 | 92.2 | 89.6 | 70.3 | 62.8 | 66.1 | 61.3 | 88.2] 83.6 | 87.1 | 77.2 
iO ee 77.7 | 72.1 | 85.3 | 76.7 | 94.3 | 91.1 | 73.7 | 64.4 | 68.8 | 62.3 | 90.0 | 85.3 | 82.9 | 80.5 
a ea re 77.9 | 75.0 | 85.8 | 78.3 | 95.8 | 938.2 | 73.5 | 67.5 | 68.6 | 65.1 | 91.0] 88.6 | 82.3] 81.4 
Waly Scseess = 77.7 | 75.5 | 84.8 | 80.5 | 96.4 | 94.0 | 78.2 | 68.8 | 68.8 | 65.2 | 90.3 | 88.7] 77.9] 81.8 
August.......-| 78.9 | 76.8 | 86.9 | 80.8 | 96.8 | 94.0 | 76.0] 71.9 | 71.5 | 65.6 |] 86.5 | 89.7 | 80.5 | 79.3 
September....| 77.3 | 81.5 | 87.6 | 90.8 | 95.5 | 98.6 | 75.3 | 78.1 | 70.9 | 72.3 | 81.8 | 88.7 | 75.1] 80.9 
October....-.- 70.5 | 78.2 | 84.5 | 89.3 | 89.2 | 96.5 | 70.3 | 74.6 | 64.9 | 68.9 | 69.6 | 85.2] 71.2| 80.4 
November. ..-.} 61.9 | 70.6 | 76.5 | 80.0 | 79.4 | 89.0 | 61.7 | 67.1 | 57.8} 61.6 | 58.9 | 76.9] 65.7] 80.3 
December...-- 57.5 + 64.4 | 73.7 | 76.6 | 75.1 | 82.9 | 55.3 | 61.2 | 52.0 | 55.9 | 58.2 | 71.5 | 67.1] 70.4 
Averago...| 71.4 | 71.7 | 82.4 | 79.1 | 89.2 | 90.6 | 69.1 | 65.3 | 64.3 | 62.2 | 74.9 | 81.4] 76.8] 79.1 


a ES ee EE 
TABLE 10.—Corn (including meal): International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 
[The item maicena or maizena is included as ‘‘Corn and corn meal.’’] 


GINERAL NotEe.—Substantially the international trade of the world. It should not be expected that 
the world export and import totals for any year will agree, Among sources of disagreement are these: 
(1) Different periods of time covered in the ‘‘year”’ of the various couniries; (2) Imports received in year 
subsequent to year of export; (3) want of uniformity in classification of goods among countries; (4) differ- 
ent practices and varying degrees of failure in recording countries of origin and ultimate destination; (5) 
different practices of recording reexported goods; (6) opposite methods of treating free ports; (7) clerical 
errors, which, it may be assumed, are not infrequent. 7 4 Gs a 

The exports given are domestic exports, and the imports given are imports for consumption as far as it is 
feasible and consistent so to express the facts. While there are some inevitable omissions, on the other 
hand there are some duplications because of reshipments that do not appear as such in official reports. 
For the United Kingdom, import figures refer to imports for consumption, when available, otherwise total 
imports, less exports, of “foreign and colonial merchandise.’”’? Figures for the United States include 
Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
1914 1914 
Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. * eles vecigt gprs 
GUNS ace 0- n= 190,353 | 189,240 139, 461 TISHIO cians cect meee 8 y 5 
ak. ”"38 r30a[be cbc. mens pBerbia f. coc. cc 4627 #627. | sees ae 
Belsinns o-oo ene 10,999 Grtee a padasa civ United States.....- 32, 627 46, 923 | 17, 022 
British SouthAfrica 3, 756 741 4,778 || Uruguay........... 14 i4 3 
TBA PATIOS earacinwre ate 11,362 ib ae oes ree Other countries... 6, 538 dy Dom ceeaee eae 
Netherlands......- 13, 557 : eae a ES 
Racrmmtin.ck coi 42; 725 | 42,725 |...... bs Total. ...:--.| 346/885 | 843, 767 |ova..-200s 
IMPORTS. 


Austria-Hungary...}| 29, 108 38, 262 39, 467 25, 512 


Belgium. 522. --... 82, 021 1,471 1,149 1, 609 
British South Africa 114 952 ASAT 4 S| Pee ole 

ADAG. a\elc'< «sie wiaa= 9,331 279 662 413 
(0771 Oe ee ec 2, 890 6, 851 22, 403 7, 960 
Denmark. ........- 13, 809 3,975.| 2,395 2,173 
Bieyptectesase secs, 110 1,184 7 i n 4,342 4,785 3, 068 
I EATIOO Hees. on cree. 23,951 23, 279 16,321 || United Kingdom. . 88, 166 97, 721 75, 499 
Germany....-...-- 44,973 SGsOSalisesecve ate Other countries... . 5, 668 9) 422i lous cee 
Ria ceitiescmccecici's 21, 294 13, 847 3,308 || - |---| 
MOXICOs .cci0scevee 1, 548 DAS INS ozinininie aie 2 Opals <| o29,115 | 338, 016\| iowa... 


eh a ee ee 2 
1 Data for 1911, 
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WHEAT. 
Tape 11.—Wheat: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1918-1915. 


Area. Production. 
Country. - 
1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
NORTH AMERICA. Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
United ‘States. <.<.cnn=s 50,184,000 | 53,541,000 | 59,898, 000 763,380,000 | 891,017,000 | 1,011, 505,000 
Canada: : 
New Brunswick..... 13,000 13,000 14,000 269, 000 234,000 Ps 301, 000 
Ontario 834, 000 1,093, 000 19, 851, 000 17, 658, 000 28,797, 000 
Manitoba 2,616,000 | 37342000 | 53,331,000 | 38,605,000 | 84,282,000 
Saskatchewan.......| 5,720 5,348,000 | 6,838,000 | 121,559, 000 73, 494, 000 171, 146, 000 
Alberta 1,371,000 1,564, 000 34, 372, 000 28, 859, 000 48,772,000 
Gihencn eae ee 111,000 | 71357000} 2,335,000 | +“ 2; 430; 000 2” 960, 000 
Total Canada 10, 293,000 | 12,986,000 | 231,717,000 | 161,280,000 | 336, 258, 000 
Mexico..........--- t 1,478, 000 Q) 4,000,000} 4,389,000 4, 000, 000 


ite Seated ne AR. Soe mettre 999, 097,000 |1,056, 686,000 | 1,351, 763,000 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Areentina:...2-.---2--2- 17,096,000 | 16,243,000 | 15,471,000 } 187,391,000 | 113,904,000 | 178,221,000 
Cuilere. ee oe ...| 1,103,000 | 1,018,000 | 1,278,000} 23,575,000 | 16, 403,000 002, 
Unrdeunyeecs- cess snee 816, 000 911, 000 778, 000 5, 461, 000 5, 887, 000 3,417, 000 
iG tal. sats eee er 19,015,000 | 18,172,000 | 17,527,000 | -216, 427,000 | 136,194,000 | 200, 640,000 
EUROPE. 
Austria-Hungary: , 
AUIStHIAa aera oe 2,997, 000 Q) (Q) 60,109,000 | 55,000,000 60, 000, 000 
Hungary proper.....| 7,700,000 | 8,016,000 | 8,288,000 | 151,348,000 | 105,237,000 | 152, 934, 000 
tek oe Da me 837, 000 741, 000 @) 16, 899, 000 7,716, 000 15, 000, 000 
osnia-H erzego- 
AVAND 23 Sea0 2s. -|” 8205000 (4) Q) 3, 837, 000 2,500, 000 3,000, 000 
Total Austria- 

Hungary........ AA SRSAGOOS eee Se aly Se 232,193,000 | 170,453,000 | 230, 934, 000 
Helelums sees 394, 000 400, 000 | i) 14,769,000] 13,973,000 8, 000, 000 
Bulgaria....... 2,907,000 | 2,986,000 a 51,256,000 | 29, 654, 000 46, 212, 000 
D enmarik ee eee Sc nee #134, 000 © 1s 000 6, 692, 00 5, 785, 000 re 95, oon 

ANU cee cerca atone 30, 
ranes case eee eek 16,166,000 | 14,975,000 | 14,743,000 | 321,000,000 | 282,689;000 | 258, 102,000 
? > > ? 
Germany SSG See en aaa! aoe 000} 4, ne 000 ( 171,075,000 | 145,944,000 | 160, 000, 000 
TOOCO....---- 7, 000, 000 7 000 6, 000, 000 
Ttaly a eer iL ee On 11, 783, 000 | 12, bu 2147 405;000 | 169, 49° 000 170,541; 000 
ontenegro 200, 000 200, 000 200 
Netherlands Bi 5 ede nae 142,000 | 148, 000 1-000 5, 164, 000 5, 79, 000 6, 143, 000 
OUWE YG nese Cece copies ‘ 25, 000 269, 000 269, 000 
Portugale wccsesenscs sce , 1 (1) 9,186,000 | — 10,000, 000 6, 571,000 
Roumania 5,218,000 | 4,705,000] 83,236,000} 49,270,000 89, 241, 000 
Russia: SS SS SS re 
Russia proper....... 80; 506, 000 st cccwc haat ts ee w erawine 656, 324, 000 
Poland. cocssee-ceu 78125000: | dark eee eg eons see 24,011, 000 
Northern Caucasis £2) 10,251,000 i}. 2... Cade cete ones 157, 642, 000 
Total Russia, Eu- e 

Topeans feast i 62,069, 000 |875, 902, 000 |873, 827,000 | 837,977,000 | 4 746,873,000 | 4838, 965, 000 
REIUIN cecerer cee me 573, 000 Q) ee en 10, 524, 000 9,000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Sein a eins) eae 9,644,000 | 9,681,000 | 10,037,000 | 112,401,000 | 116,089,000 | 139, 298, 000 
PREMIO Oats occ bcankeec. 288, 000 269, 000 1 9,330, 000 8, 472, 000 , 000, 
Switzerland.....2.. 22.2. 103, 000 113, 000 1 3, 546, 000 3,277, 000 3, 880, 000 
Turkey (European)... .. Q) @) 1) 18, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 ; 
United Kingdom: —— SST re 

Pneland --| 1,663,000 | 1,770,000 | 2,122,000 | 53,736,000} 59,217,000 68, 652, 000 

Wales. 38,000 |” 37,000 | ~” 49,000 | 1,075,000 | 1,082, 000 1) 415, 000 

cotland.. he A 55, 000 61, 000 77, 000 2,335, 000 2,642,000 3,053, 000 

Trelanduaesss......- 34,000 87, 000 87,000 1, 295, 000 1,415,000 3, 238, 000 
Total Unite 

Kingdom....... 1,790,000 | 1,905,000 | 2,335,000 | 58,441,000 | 64, 356, 000 76, 358, 000 

Total. ......2...+.|.---------+-|--------2 22. |... aeeeeees 2,166, 850,000 }1, 856, 655, 000 | 2,080,819, 000 

1 No official statistics 8 63 governments of European and 10 of Asiatic Russia. 


2 Census of 1910. #51 governments of European and 10 of Asiatic Russia. 
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WHEAT—Continued. 
TABLE 11.—Wheat: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1918-1915—Contd. 


Area. Production. 
Country. 
1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
ASIA 5 
India: | Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
British tease Se 29, 524, 000 32,230,000 | 362,693,000 | 312,032,000 | 383,376, 000 
Native States......- 4,392, 000 @) @) ) @) 
Motel: <== see Ee SECTICR CN DRA 94 el Maple SORES Aas Mi rea oe i are RE | oe En Sk 
(3) (?) 2,779, 000 2, 500, 000 2,000, 000 
1,185, 000 1,176,000 | 26,757,000 | 22,975,000 23, 669, 000 
14, 000 @) 164, 000 195, 000 200, 0! : 
1,199,000 } 1,190,000 |..........-. 26,921,000 | 23,170, 060 23, 869, 000 
(2) (2) 16,000,000 | 14,000,000 16, 000, 000 
Central Asia (4 gov- 
ernments)......... 485d OOM <2. 3 Sane: | st Re es 339-916, 000. Saxe otkcc. tReet enes 
Siberia (4 govern- 
MBAS) 2265s. Ae Ee ee ee WO z2OT SOOO is a0 crarwis aw n:eiarafe wl sie > inmsiviowieepirte 
Transcaucasia (1 
government) .....-. 8 Co ate ea ae ae ge Se ee 13D; OOD dicen > sc aise iol ieigetee oe eee =e 
Wotakeore.<.. 6c 12,360, 000 () 114, 628, 000 (8) @) 
Turkey (Asia Minor 
WAL ice so ae cee wwe J (?) (?) (3) 35, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
558,021,000 | 386,702,000 460, 245, 000 
36,848,000 | 30,000,000 34, 654, 000 
38, 426, 000 32,831, 000 39, 148, 000 
5,511, 000 2,205, 000 11, 023, 000 
46,034,000 | 46,034,000 46,084, 000 
86,819, 000 71,070, 000 90, 859, 000 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Australia: 
Queensland......... 125, 000 132,000 127,000 2,038, 000 1, 825, 000 1, 635, 000 
New South Wales...) 2,231,000 | 3,205,000 |} 3,429,000 33,511, 000 39, 219, 000 13, 187, 000 
MACIOIIA Sor. a0 m/s 2,085,000 | 2;566,000 | 2,863,000 27,050, 000 33, 974, 000 4,065, 000 
South Australia...-. 2,080,000 | 2,268,000} 2,503,000 22,174,000 17, 470, 000 3, 639, 000 
Western Australia..| 793,000 | 1,097,000} 1,375,000 9,457,000 | 13,751,000 2,704, 000 
Tasmania.........-. 25,000 18, 000 24,000 650, 000 361, 000 396, 000 
Total Australia...| 7,339,000 | 9,286,000 | 10,321,000} 94,880,000 | 106,600,000 25, 626, 000 
New Zealand........... 190, 000 167, 000 230, 000 5, 343, 000 5, 559, 000 6, 354, 000 
Fotal Australasia.| 7,529,000 | 9,453,000 | 10,551,000 100, 223,000 | 112,159,000 32, 480, 000 
EN TIGL RAEN Sassen 4 aes ae aeecal PReEp EE Sene Gee rnaeee 4,127, 437,000 |3,.619, 466,000 | 4,216, 896, 000 
1 Including certain Feudatory States. 8 Included in total Russia (Huropean). 


2 No official statistics. 4 Census of 1911. 
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WHEAT—Continued. 


TasLe 12.—Wheat: Total production of countries mentioned in Table 11, 1891-1915. 


Year. Production. Year. Production. 
Bushels. Bushels. 
1891 ....] 2,432,322,000 || 1898..-.-] 2,948,305, 000 
1892....| 2,481,805,000 || 1899....] 2,783, 885,000 
1993....| 2,559,174, 000 || 1900....] 2.610, 751, 000 
1894....| 2,660,557,000 |] 1901....] 2,955,975, 000 
1895....| 2,593,312,000 || 1902..:.] 3,090, 116,000 
1896....| 2,506,320,000 |} 1903....] 3,189,813, 000 
1897....| 2,236,268,000 || 1904....] 3,163, 542,000 


Year. 


LOU area 
T90G 5 cer 
190%... 
1908 5.52 
19093 <<. 
TOLO Se me 
LLL iss: 


Production. Year. Production. 
Bushels. Bushels. 

3, 327,084,000 || 1912....} 3,791,951, 000 
3,434, 354, 000 || 1913 4,127, 437,000 
3, 133,965,000 || 1914....] 3,619,466, 000 
3, 182,105,000 |) 1915....| 4,216,806, 000 
3, 581, 519, 000 

3,575, 055, 000 

3, 551, 795, 000 


TacLe 13.—Wheat: Average yield per acre of undermentioned countries, 1890-1914. 


Average: 


PSGOSIS99 are fea aratcw cla wrcistetw'o's 


1900-1909 


Average (1905-1914). ...... 


Year. 


« Russia, United 
United Ger- +, 1| Hungary 2 reste 
States. te many.1 | Austria?) proper.i | France. ae 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1352 8.9 24.5 1GS2 RSE bccn 18.6 31.2 
Coe sian sitar aeeaee 14,1 9.7 28.9 18.0 17.8 20.5 33.1 
14.5 10.0 28.5 19.6 18.7 20.9 33.9 
15.5 rave 30.3 20.3 22.5 20. 2 34.8 
14.0 8.0 29.6 18.0 14.9 23.2 35.1 
14,0 8.8 29. 7 21.0 17.5 19.6 33. 4 
15.4 12.5 30.5 19.9 14.1 22.0 35.0 
13.9 11.2 29.6 19,2 19.8 15.9 31.4 
12.5 7.0 30.6 19.6 20.9 19.8 34.0 
15.9 10.3 33.6 22.3 19.8 21.0 30.0 
15. 2 13.5 35.1 19.9 19.6 19.9 32,7 
LOAGuSeeencaes 29.:G:.|Seceaeeeee 13.1 18.9 33.8 
: 14.8. A seaa eee 80. nlecoks soca 18.1 20.1 33.4 
a  _ es 
1 Bushels of 60 pounds. 2 Winchester bushels. 
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TasBie 14.—Wheat: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 


1849-1915. 


421 


Norr.—Figures in italics are consus returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 


culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applyi 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revise 


estimates whenever new census data are available. 


estimated 


it 


ercentages of increase or decrease to 
base is used for applying percentage 


Year. 


1879. . 
1879. . 


Acreage 
harvested. 


15,424,000 
18,322) 000 
18, 460, 000 
19,181,000 


18,993, 000 
19, 944” 000 
20, 858, 000 
92) 172° 000 
24,967, 000 


26, 382, 000 
27) 627,000 
26, 278; 000 


-| 32; 109, 000 


32,546, 000 


35, 430,000 
37,987,000 
37, 709, 000 


-| 37,067,000 


36, 456, 000 


39, 476, 000 
34) 189,000 
36, 806, 000 
37,642,000 
37,336, 000 


38, 124, 000 


-| 33,880, 000 


36, 087, 000 
39,917, 000 
38,554, 000 


34, 629, 000 
34; 882, 000 
34,047, 000 
34,619,000 
39, 485, 000 


44,055,000 
44,593, 000 


-| 52, 589, 000 
:| 42, 495, 000 


49, 896, 000 


46, 202, 000 
49, 465, 000 
44) 075, 000 
47, 854, 000 
47, 306, 000 
45, 211,000 


47, 557, 000 
46, 723, 000 


-*| 44; 261, 000 


45, 681,000 


49, 543, 000 
45, 814, 000 


-| 50, 184, 000 


53,541, 000 
59, 898, 000 


Aver- 
age 
yield | Production. 
per 
acre. 
Bushels. 

100, 486 ,000 
173, 105,000 
9.9 | 152,000,000 
11.6 | 212,441,000 
12.1 | 224,037,000 
13.6 | 260,147,000 
Beis 287, 746 , 000 
12.4 | 235,885,000 
11.6 | 230,722,000 
12.0 249, 997, 000 
12.7 281, 255, 000 
12.3 | 308,103,000 
11.1 | 292,136,000 
10.5 289,356, 000 
13.9 | 364,194,000 
13.1} 420,122,000 
13.8 | 448,757,000 
13.9 | 459,483,000 
13.1 498, 550, 000 
10.2 |. 383, 280,000 
13.6 | 504,185,000 
11.6 | 421,086,000 
13.0] 512,765,000 
10.4 357, 112,000 
12,4 457, 218,000 
12.1 | 456,329,000 
11.1} 415,868,000 
12.9 490, 560, 000 
13.9 468 , 874,000 
11.1 | 399,262,000 
15.3 611, 781, 000 
13.4 | 515,947,000 
11.4 | 396,132,000 
13.2 | 460,267,000 
13.7 | 467,103,000 
12.4 | 427,684,000 
13.4 | 530,149,000 
15.3 675, 149, 000 
12.3 | 547,304,000 
12.6 | 668,634,000 
12.3 522, 230, 000 
15.0] 748,460,000 
14.5 670, 063, 000 
12.9 637, 822, 000 
12.5 552, 400, 000 
14.5 692,979, 000 
15.5 | 735,261,000 
14.0] 634,087, 000 
14.0 | 664,602,000 
15.8 737, 189, 000 
15.4 | 683, 366,000 
13.9 | 635,121,000 
12.5 | 621,338,000 
15.9 | 730,267,000 
15.2 | 763,380,000 
16.6 | 891,017,000 
16.9 |1,011, 505, 000 


Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
bushel 
Dec.1. 


Farm value 
Dec. 1. 


Dollars. 


232, 110,000 
308, 387, 000 
243,033,000 
199, 025, 000 


222,767,000 
964; 076, 000 
278,522, 000 
300, 670, 000 
265, 881, 000 


261, 397, 000 
280, 743,000 
385, 089, 000 
325, 814,000 
497, 030,000 


474, 202, 000 
456, 880, 000 
445, 602; 000 
383, 649, 000 


330, 862, 000 
275, 320, 000 
314, 226, 000 
310, 613, 000 
385, 248, 000 


342, 492, 000 
"334,774, 000 
513,473,000 
322) 112/000 


213,171, 000 
225, 902, 000 
237, 939, 000 
310,598, 000 
428, 547, 000 


392,770, 000 
319, 545, 000 
"323, 515, 000 
467, 360, 000 


422, 224,000 
443, 025, 000 
510, 490, 000 
518, 373, 000 
490, 333, 000 


554, 437,000 
616, 826, 000 


673, 659, 000 
561, 051, 000 


543, 063, 000 
555, 280,000 
610, 122, 000 
878, 680, 000 
930, 302, 000 


Chicago cash price per 


bushel, No.1 northern | Domestic | Per 
exports, in-} cent 
Mea ; of 
: A our, fiscal] crop 
ee year xs 
y- pepiniing port 
Low, (High. |e a | ee 
Cts. | Cts. | Bushels. | P.ct. 
pe ae Loe ae 7,535,901} 7.5 
hig cee | sea 17,213,133 | 9.9 
185 | 211 | 12,646,941] 8.3 
134 | 161 | 26,323,014 | 12.4 
87 96 | 29,717,201 13.3. 
79 92 | 53,900,780 | 20.7 
113 | 120 | 52,574,111 | 22.3 
120 143 | 38,995, 755 16.9 
112 | 122 | 52,014,715 20.8 
105 | 114 | 91,510,398 | 32.5 
78 94°) 72,912,817 | 23.7 
89 | 100 | 74,750,682) 25.6 
130 | 172 | 57,043,936 19.7 
98 | 113 | 92,141,626] 25.3 
91 | 102 |150,502,506| 35.8 
1124 | 119 |180,304,181 | 40.2 
“401 | 1125 {186,321,514 | “3714 
123 140 {121,892,389 | 31.8 
108 | 1132 |147,811,316 | 29.3 
8 | 94% |111,534,182 | 26.5 
852 | 902 |132,570,366 | 25.9 
724 | 79 | 94,565, 793 26.5 
802 | 88% |153, 804,969 | 33.6 
814 892 |119, 625, 344 26. 2 
774 | 95% | 88,600,743 | 21.3 
89% | 100 109,430,467 | 22.3 
“"987'| 1084 |106, 181,316 | 26.6 
80 852 |225, 665, 811 36.9 
684 | 764 |191,912,635 | 37,2 
522 | 60% 164,283,120.) 41.5 
602 | 85% |144,812,718 | 31.5 
57k | 67% |126,443,968 | 27.1 
682 | 97% {145,124,972 | 33.9 
117 185 |217,306,005 | 41.0 
683 | 79} |222,618,420 | 33.0 
63% | 674 {186,096,762 | 34.0 
"70. |" 754 [215,990,073 | 41.4 
72% |- 764 |234, 772,516 | 31.4 
74% | 808 |202,905,598 | 30.3 
87% | 1014 |120,727,613 | 18.9 
894 | 113$ | 44,112,910 | 8.0 
804 | 874 | 97,609,007 | 14.1 
84 | 106 [146,700,425 | 20.0 
CES pane 163,043,669 | 25.7 
1263 | 137 114,268,468 | 17.2 
“400 | 1194 | 87,364,318 | 12.8 
98 | 106 | 69,311,760] 10.9 
115 122 | 79,689, 404 12.8 
904 | 96 |142,879,596 | 19.6 
96 100 |145, 590,349 19.1 
141 | 1644 [332,464,975 | 37.3 


spring. 
December. 
Low. |High. 
Cts. | Cts. 
129 | 145 
126 140 
80 88 
63 76 
91 98 
107 +} 111 
97 | 108 
96 106 
78 83 
82 91 
104 117 
103 108 
81 84 
122 | 133% 
“"933 | 1093 
124% | 129 
914 | 94% 
948 | 991 
694 | 762 
327 | 389 
75$ 793 
75k | 79% 
962 | 1053 
762 | 804 
“87k | 923° 
893 | 934 
694 | 7 
594 | 644 
522 | 638 
532 | 642 
748 | 93k 
92 | 109 
623 | 70 
64 694 
“694 | 748° 
73 79% 
713 | FR 
77% | 87 
115 122 
824 | 90 
“106 | 112” 
106 | 1193 
104 | 110 
105 | 110 
85 902 
894 | 93 
116,, | 131 
106 | 1283 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis, 
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Taste 15.—Winter and spring wheat: Acreage, production, and farm value Dec. 1,. 
by States in 1915, and United States totals, 1890-1915. 


Winter wheat. Spring wheat. 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
State and 
age . | age Farm age . | age Farm 
Diente Acreage. | yiela| PYCCUC: | farm} value | Acreage. | yield Produc- | tarm| value 
tion. tion. 
per : rice} Dec. 1. per * |price| Dec. 1. 
acre. ec.1. acre. Dec.1. 
Acres. | Bu. | Bushels. | Cts. | Dollars. Acres. | Bu. | Bushels. | Cts. | Dollars. 
saa ee Iu | ct Ree any ft gc CT Ce 4,000; 28.0} 112,000) 11.2) 125,000 
7 Soe ee eens ces WN Rg Hs gs al io eet OS 1,000] 30.0/ 30,000! 10.7) 32,000 
Ney eee 390, 000| 25.0] 9, 750,000} 10.1] 9, 848, 000 ; 
NEI ee 78,000 20.0} 1)560,000| 10.6] 1,654, 000! 
Payee 1,330,000) 18.5| 247 605,000} 10.4] 25, 589, 000 
Del....-----| 125,000} 15.0} 1,875,000] 10.9] 2,044,000 
2 eet So 638, 000| 16.4 10,272,000] 10.5] 10,786, 000 
Vides tees 1,230,000} 13.8| 16,974,000] 10.8| 18, 332,000 
W.Va.......| 300,000] 15.0] 4,500,000] 10.8] 4,860,000 
N.C.........| 950,000] 10.9] 10,355,000] 12.0} 12; 426, 000 
S20 eS 225,000| 10.8] 2,430,000| 13.8] 3,353,000 
Ga. ite 325,000| 11.0| 3,575,000} 12.9] 4;612,000 
Ohio........ 1,980,000} 20.3] 40,1947000| 10.4) 41,802,000 
Inds. eee 2} 750, 000| 17.2) 47/300,000| 10.2) 48,246, 000). 
Tse 2; 800,000! 19:0) 53; 200,000} 10.0} 53, 200, 000 
Mich........ 960,000| 21.3! 20,448,000} 10.1) 20, 652, 600 
Ws. coos. cc 100,000} 23.0} 2,300,000] 9.5] 2; 185,000 
Minn see 60,000] 19.5! 1,170,000] 9.0) 1,053,000 
Towa. Jaco. 510,000] 21.5] 10,965,000] 8. 7| 9,540,000 
sot bee 2,773,000} 12.3] 34,108,000] 9.8] 33,426, 000 
fey Da kasccirr lac. cess toacd eiee wel eee Ose ERE ale Mec Gree cieme ees 
§.Dak...... 125; 000| 20:5) 2, 562, 000|" “8. 6| 2, 203, 000 
| Nebr........ 3,601,000] 18.5] 66,618,000] 8.4] 55,959,000 
Kans........| 8,475,000] 12.5|105,938,000| _8.9| 94,285, 000 
i ccc 900-000 11.0). ‘9, 900; 000): 10:35) 20, 895;000|= 2... elNcbc wel teeten ce aus tee nena 
Tenn.......- 260, 000) “1055|: 19::030, 0001:: 10°81: 9;'7527000)4 4Le coe cee etek eerie ek oe eee 
JS Saas 100;,000|: $12.0] <2, 200; 000|- 12:5» 1; 800, 000] "ee aelece_ _)ibeen oe |eeee aller one 
Miss" 6 <<. = 5.000] -20:0| — * 100, 0001: 10:.5|-> 105; 000): 1.22 -. Seep NEL oe ee ee ee 
Max... .c5-: 1,475, 000| “,1515| 22,862,000) 10:7] 24,462; 0001. .o-... ccc}son. che. .c4 ce. PRS ce oe 
@kia. cn. 83,150, 000] 11.6] 36, 540, 0008.9) 82, 521, 000)-20 2.2222) Ti] 
Bout 675, 000| 27.01 18,225; 000] "7:8| 142216; 000|” 630,000" "36-01 18,600, 000)" ""7° 81 49; 168,000 
Ciwcak sat 5 2h 9) - 2 i‘ Ze 1 
Wyo.....--. 60,000] 26.0) 1,560,000] 7.8] 1,217,000] 65,000] 27.0 a8 MP 368° 000 
Golo... fis. 310,000] 26.0] 8,060,000] - 8.0} 6,448,000/ 250,000] 21.0 8.0} 4) 200,000 
N.Mox.....|. 52,000] 22.0] 1,144,000) 9.0] 1,030,000] 45,000] 29.5 
Ariz... 98 000 28.0 1, 092,000 11.5 1, 258, 000 eh hie Rs PRE SER ea eee 
ah.. 5 5. 35, 8.6} 5,268 75,000} 28.0} 2,100,000] 8.6] 1,806, 
aad ee 22'000| 26:0 572,000 9.5| 7543°000|-  34,000| 32.0] 1088/0001 6:5 1/034 000 
daho....... 390,000] 29.0] 11,310,000] 8.0 9,048,000 280,000] 26.5! 7,420 
Wash eat 1, 110,000 27.6 30, 036, 000 8.2 25, 122, 000 890,000) 22.2) 19° 758° 000 eo 16° 308, 000 
Ors eect 75, “O| 16; 200; 8.4} 13,608,000] 225,000] 17.0] 3,825,000] 8.4] 3,213,000 
Gok Pate 440,000] 16.0] 7,040,000] 9.5] 6,688,000]...... ee Sere + ee Re te 
Ueseuee 40,453, 000| 16, 2/655, 045,000] 95. 0/622, 012, 000)19, 445,000] 18. 3\356, 460, 000 86. 5,308, 290, 000 
VIO oe 36, 008,000! 19. 0/684, 990,000! 98. 61675, 623, 000117, 533, C00| 11. 8206, 027, 000 
Wid. fevenet 31, 699, 000 16. 5/523, 561, 000| 82.9143, 995, 000|187 485; 000) 13. 01239; 819, 000 7341196) 197, 000 
191?" cere 26,571,000] 15. 1/399, 919, 000] 80. 9,323, 572, 000/19, 243, 000) 17. 2/330, 348,000] 70. 1/231. 708” 000 
1H) (aes 29, 162, 000| 14. 81430, 656, 000] 88. 0/379, 151, 00020, 381,000} 9. 4/190; 682,000] 86. 0|163, 912, 000 
ed Be 2820, 000 tba 143, 0m ha $82, 818, 000)18, 852, 000 11. 0|200; 979, 000] 88. 9/178) 733, 000 
sheen cep Ont, .5|41?, 281, 02. 4/427, 872, 000|17, 248, 000| 15. 41965, 569,000] 92. 61245, 787, 000 
1908... 30; 349/000] 14, 4/437; 9087000] 93. 7/410;330,000|177 208” 000| 13. 2/2967 404. tHo0e’ £99" 
1907. 28, 132,000} 14. 6/409, 442, 000| 88. 2/361, 217, 000]17, 079, 000 1a alae oss’ 000 86 01198 2907 000 
on {25 600, 000 16.7402) €88, 008 63. S588, 480, 000 17, 706, 000| 13. 7|242' 373,000] 63. 5|153, 898, 000 
EES ’ 864, . 3/428, 462, 000] 78. 2/334, 987, 000]17; 990, 000] 14. 7/264; 517,000] 69. 311837386, 000 
> SR 26, 866,000 12. 41332, 035, 000| 97. 81325, 614, 000117, 209, 000| 12. Slo19, 464.000 ” 879, 
; 09 2. 4/332, 985, 97.8 8 : 84, 2/184, 879, 000 
ia fear) ERE 90) Ses SO Sa] Oe we Oe] Sea eB 
Seeiecean 28, 581, 4. 4/411, 789, 64. 8/266, 72 ; 71258, 274,000] 60. 

HONE. 8 eka. 30, 240, 000] 15. 2/458, 835, 000] 66. 1|303, 227, 000|19, 656, 000 14. 71980; 626° 000 3b. 71164 13% 000 
ae seteereee ee ne 350,025,000] 63, 8)221, 663, 000/16, 259,000} 10. 6/172, 204,000] 59. 1/101, 847, 000 
pect, 5, 358, 000] 11. 5]291, 706,000 63.0183, 767, 000/19, 235,000] 13. 3/255, 598, 778, 
THUS. Jecce 25,745, 000| 14:9)382, 492,000] 62. 21237, 736, 000118 3107000] 16: 0}202; 657,000] $3, O88; 054, 000 
187... eas 32, 926, 000/14. 1/823, 616, 000] 85, 1/275, 323, 000116, 539, 000) 12. 5)206, 533, 000| 74. 21153, 224, 000 
1896... -+|22)794, 000] 1.81267, 934,000] 77.0 208, 270, 000)11, 825, 000] 13..5)159, 750,000) 65. 3)104, 328, 000 
1805.22.72, [28; 008, 000 He: 2e2, ong 57. 8/150, 944, 000/11, 438,000} 18. 01205, 861,000] 42.3] 86,995, 000 

804... _ (23, 519, - 0/329, 290,000] 49. 81164, 022, 000|11, 364, 000] 11. 5|130, 977 2 

1803.0 23, 118, 000 12, 01278, 469, 000 56. 3/156, 720, 000|11) 511, 000 10, 31117” 662, 000 48.0 BO 45 OOD 

1802... --|26, 209, 000) 13. 7/359, 416,000) 65. 1/234, 087, 000/12, 345, 000) 12.71156, 531,000] 56.3) 88, 075, 000 

OO Nn sis eset , , . Oy Vi 88. 0/35! ; 

8 27, 524,000) 14. 7/405, 116,000) 88.0/356, 415, 000|12) 393,000] 16. 7/2067665,000| 76.0/157, 058, 000 

1900.2.....5 23, 520,000} 10. 91255, 374,000] 87. 5293; 362) 000119; 567,000) 11.4|143,890,000| 77. 4/111; 411 000 
; ‘ 


=<. 


1 Census acreage and production. 
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TaBLe 16.—Winter and spring wheat: Yield per acre in States producing both, for ten 


years. 
WINTER WHEAT. 


Yield per acre (bushels). 


423 


State. 10-yr 
T9062 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 

1915 
Wisconsin 19.5 | 18.4] 15.5 | 19.5 | 20.4 | 20.0 | 17.5] 19.5 | 20.1 | 21.5 | 23.0 
Minnesota TTS IR Bae PRE en PR PA ot et gee ee 16.2] 19.5 | 19.5 
ewes oh eee Cert eer 7 21,4 | 22.3 | 18.5 | 21.0 | 21.6 | 21.2) 19.7 | 23.0 | 23.4] 21.6] 21.5 
South Dakota TASS | genio = ss xan fare «< 3 eves] aici aielistrom eral oe Side a 9.0] 14.0] 20.5 
18.4 | 23.2 | 19.0 | 17.8 | 19.4 | 16.5 | 13.8] 18.0 | 18.6 | 19.3] 18.5 
14.0 | 15.3 | 11.3 | 12.8 | 14.5 | 14.2] 10.8] 15.5 |-13.0] 20.5] 12:5 
Dei Soe ae eee eed 32.5 | 22.0 | 31.7 | 24.5 | 25.6 | 23.0] 27.0 
Fic ieee aed 25.0 | 32.5 | 25.0 | 26.0] 28.0 | 25.0 | 24.0] 26.0 
SUG UE onthe” Silecaen e 29.7 | 23.0 | 18.0} 24.5 | 21.1 | 25.0] 26.0 
ZT i Roce ce Smee nae 5 eh Oe eae 20.0 | 25.0 | 20.0 | 18.6 | 25.0] 22.0 
HBP emcee, ~ Bey og oil an ree 22.3 | 30.0 | 31.0 | 32.0 | 28.0] 28.0 
Dyes AN Bee Eb a3 23.0 | 240 | 20.5 | 20.0 | 24.0 | 23.0 | 25.0] 25.0 
SRSA Wael Gee 3 a cae 24.0 | 24.0 | 23.0 | 27.5 | 23.0] 29.0] 26.0 
27.8 | 25.4 |426.0 | 30.0 | 29.0 | 23.7 | 31.5 | 28.7] 27.4] 27.5] 29.0 
Wrashinetonsele 6-00 22. . 25 26.0 | 24.1 | 29.5 | 24.5 | 25.8 | 20.5 | 27.3 | 27.6 | 27.0] 26.5] 27.6 
a dag AT pe aeaege og ase one 23,2 | 22.3 | 25.5 |.23.2 | 21.0 | 23.7 | 22.2 |-26.8 | 21.4 | 22,0) 240 
United States......-...-. 15.9 | 16.7 | 14.6 | 14.4 | 15.8 | 15.9 | 14.8] 15.1] 16.5] 19.0] 16.2 

SPRING WHEAT 

aconsin sees. 2 SY 17.6 | 15.7 | 13.5 | 17.5 | 19.0 | 18.7] 14.5 | 18.5 | 18.6 ]17.0|- 22.5 
in, ESE era 13.9 | 10.9 | 13.0 | 12.8 | 16.8 | 16.0] 10.1] 15.5 | 16.2] 10.5 | 17.0 
ee Ree eee 15.7 | 14.9] 12.8 | 15.5 | 14.7 | 20.9] 13.8] 17.0] 17.0] 13.5 | 16.7 
Seath Dakota..)-..-.---...-.-- 11.8 | 13.4 | 11.2} 12.8 | 14.1] 12.8] 4.0] 14.2] 90] 9.0] 17.0 
iipbras ka scence... Sten less: 13.1 | 14.7 | 12.0 | 13.0} 14.0 | 13.9 | 10.0 | 14.1] 12.0] 11.5 | 16.0 
Magisasiteee costes st: lt renee 2c 9.7| 11.4] 5.8] 5.5] 11.5] 84] 4.2] 15.0] 85] 15.0] 12.0 
AS ee ee 24.1 | 24.0 | 28.8 | 24.2 | 28.8 | 22.0 | 25,2 | 23.5 | 21.5] 17.0 | ~ 26.0 
Re anit eee hee ek ee eS 26.4 | 28.7 | 28.5 | 25.5 | 27.0 | 25.0 | 26.0 | 29.2 | 25.0 | 22.0] 27.0 
GiioridOs t-<ck cs: oe eee 3 24.2 | 32.5 | 29.0 | 21.0} 29.4 | 21.9] 19.5 | 24.0] 21.0] 22.5 | 21.0 
BNapr Moxdabse ccs! 22.6 | 25.0 | 24.0 | 25.0 | 24.5 | 20.0 | 20.5 | 22.0.| 19.0 | 23.0] 22.5 
Nerieractotin. <2 eee 2) 25.0 | 25.2 | 25.9 | 26.7 | 25.0 | 22.3 | 25.0] 28,0] 24.5 | 23.0] 24.0 
{Ogee Se Mane a a rea 27.5 | 27.4 | 28.8 | 27.5 | 28.5 | 25.3 | 27.0 | 29.2 | 28.0 | 25.0] 28.0 
RTE ra BA es 30.7 | 31:5 | 32.0 | 30.0 | 28.7 | 29.0} 32.5 | 30.2 | 31.0 | 30.0] 32.0 
CV ep aE ie eae 25.6 | 23.5 | 24.5 | 25.4 | 26.0 | 20.4 | 29.0 | 28.3 | 28.0] 24.0] 26.5 
MWashinetO 0s. on wenden ee ene 19.5 | 19.6 | 24.5 | 15.0 | 20.6 | 14.5 | 19.5 | 20.4-| 19.0 | 20.0] 22.2 
CSRS Gi ae a enor ge 18,2} 17.5 | 21.5 | 16.5 | 18.7 | 18.0] 17.7 | 19.5 | 19.5 | 16.5 | 17.0 
United States......-..--- $47} 1327 13.2 | 13921), 16.8) ) 140) |) 19.4] 1702s 113.0 [11.8 isha 


TasiE 17.—Wheat: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1914 and 1915. 


Thousands of acres. 


Production (thou- 
sands of bushels). 


Total value, basis 


State. 
1915 1914 
Maine. <TR cea pe ‘i 
INERT AOTAL = <== 4b. Rete Sate iors =i Sie Sm SCH wine pile 
INOMTINGON Co a's aikfete safes o\<i- =) staal C/siel- nin is eer a0 i 
INGW JES « < ona csiew <<< veel Stee sas Hine 7 
Pennsylvania.....---------+-++-+-+-------+ 1,330 1,312 
WPI AL Ce) oo ks oo sleie nm = ha ie ae ced a mm 125 114 
Maryland .......-.--------2--------+++ 638 612 
Virginia......----------------++-+22-222-- 1, a ue 
AIIM oe ove 5 acre Dec Retee ae = o< e = 
West Virgini aay 


North Carolina 


1915 1914 
112 81 
30 29 
9, 750 8, 100 


1, 875 2,337 
10,272 | 13,158 
16,974 | 11,296 

4,500 3,540 
10, 355 7, 332 


Dec, 1 price 
(thousands of 
dollars). 
1915 1914 
125 88 
32 29 
9, 848 8,748 
1, 654 1,550 
25,589 24, 697 
2,044 2,547 
10, 786 13,947 
18,332 12, 200 
4, 860 3, 823 
12, 426 8,578 
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Tass 17.—Wheat: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1914 and © 
1915—Continued. 


a se tk basis 
Production (thou- ec. price 
Thousands of acres. | <2 nds of bushels). (thousands of 
State. dollars). 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Scuth Carolina 225 80 2,430 920 3,353 1,334 
IGBONS1S.. \soseecwsseceel acs sake aes <r eeare 325 140 3,575 1,694 4,612 2,270 
OHIGE IE nae 1,980 1,975 40,194 35,538 41,802 38, 365 
Tndiania t=. cue 2,750 2,485 | 47,300| 43,239] 48,246 44,536 
Tin cise) Skt Je aeas Pace ee sa eeaae 2,800 2,500] 53,200) 46,250] 53,200 46, 712 
March igen S222 Ste ome joerc arqeeae nie oe ieee 960 879 20,448 17,316 20,652 17, 835 
Wisconsin 205 184 4,662 3,511 4,429 3,511 
Minnesota 4,310 4,050 73,420 42,975 66, 078 43, 834 
785 810] 15,557! 15,066| 13,535 14, 463 
2,773 2,549 | 34,108| 43,333 | 33,426 42, 466 
8,350 7,285 | 151,970 81,592 | 132,214 82, 408 
3,725 3,469 | 63,762] 31,566] 54,835 29, 672 
3,947 3,668 72,154 68, 116 60, 609 64,710 
8,525 8,660 | 106,538 | 177,200] 94,819 3 
900 760 9,900 12,540 10,395 12,916 
860 720 9,030 11,160 9, 752 11,718 
100 31 1, 200 403 1,500 508 
5 100 13 105 16 
1,475 1,082} 22,862] 14,066] 24,462 13,925 
3,150 2,525 | 36,540| 47,975] 32,521 44,137 
220 125 2,750 1,625 2,778 1,609 
a 1,275 910 33, 825 18, 356 26,384 16, 704 
Wey omnes. caren ceeeemeencemen sane ee 125 100 3,315 2,290 2,586 , 038 
Colorado wc s-s - 2 -seeseese eomes< sess Bae 560 475 13,310 11,312 10, 648 9, 842 
Ney MexiC0 tances de guncocse ce tee E 97 76 2,156 1,838 1,941 1,654 
BU NINE eran meres eis ete aie patet~ isla -igieso eae 39 31 1,092 868 1, 256 1, 085~ 
Witness oe: nces come : 320 291 8, 225 7, 275 7,074 5256 
INCE Se abt RAE Se TOR ae See ea ees 56 45 1,660 1,332 1,577 1, 266 
LSU eS Mee Ae RSet Re eet oe AAS 670 549 | 18,730} 14,362] 14,984 12, 495 
Washington 2,000 1,780 50,394 41,840 41,324 41, 840 
Oregon... 900 799 20, 025 16, 604 16, 821 16,936 _ 
California 440 400 7, 040 6, 800 6, 688 7,072 
United States: S.5.. 224 ~ ne -ela- ones 59, 898 53,541 |1,011,505 | 891,017 | 930,302 878, 680 


TABLE 18.—Wheat: Production and distribution in the United States, 1897-1915. 
[000 omitted.] 


Old stock 
Year. on farms 
July 1. 


Bushels. 
23,347 
17,889 
64, 061 
50, 900 
80, 552 
52,437 
42,540 
36, 634 
24,257 
46,053 


54,853 
33, 797 
15,062 
35,929 
34,071 


23, 876 
35, 515 
32, 236 
28, 972 


Crop. 


Bushels. 
530, 149 
675, 149 
547, 304 
522, 230 
748, 460 
670, 063 
637, 822 
552, 400 
692,979 
735, 261 


634, 087 
664, 602 
683, 335 
635, 121 
621, 338 


730, 267 
763, 380 
891,017 
1, 011, 505 


. Shipped 
Stock on 
Total farms out = 
supplies. | . Mar.1 pa y 
following. EN 
grown. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
553, 496 121,320 269, 126 
692, 988 198, 056 398, 882 
611, 365 158, 746 305, 020 
573, 130 128, 098 281, 372 
779,012 173, 353 372, 717 
722, 500 164, 047 388, 554 
680, 362 132, 608 369, 582 
589, 034 111, 055 302, 771 
717, 236 158, 403 404, 092 
781, 314 206, 642 427, 253 
688, 940 148, 721 367, 607 
698, 399 143, 692 393, 435 
698, 397 160, 214 417, 464 
671,050 162, 705 352, 906 
655, 409 122,025 348, 821 
754, 143 156, 483 449, 906 
798, 895 151, 809 411,753 
923, 253 152, 903 541, 198 
1, 040, 477 \|Gn asec aie é 
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TABLE 19.—Wheat: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States, 
ee ee ee 


: 2 i Value 
Yield per acre (bushels). Farm price per bushel per acre 
Keemita), (dollars).! 
: Has e ae os 
State. ES oe ee 
l rar ¢ mt 
5 3 w & cos] ry 
See s > co for} i=) et nN oO} boa) Q 3m al nN itn) 8 3S st) 
= = s3 as = N ise} tH o col 
SHSSiS/SlISlSIS(SlS l/s lee Sls /s/sla le] & 
25. 5/24. 8/26. 2/23. 5/25. 5/29. 7/21. 0)23. 5)25. 5}27. 0/28. 0) 105] 110) 103) 101) 109] 112/26. 56 31.36 
25. 9/22. 3/23. 0123. 0) 25. 0/29, 3 27. 8} 25. 0/24. 5/29. 0/30. 0) 101} 99] 98] 100; 100] 107/27. 14/32. 10 
20. 2) 20. 0/17. 3/17. 5/21. 0/23. 7/19. 5/16. 0/20. 0/22. 5/25.0} 98} 95] 99] 93] 108] 101/20. 00'25. 25 
18, 2/18. 3/18. 5/17. 3/17. 9/18. 5:17. 4/18, 5/17. 6/18. 0)20.0} 99) 96] 98] 96} 109] 106/17. 90:21. 20 
17. 5,17. 7/18. 618. 5}17. 0/17. 8/13. 5)18.0,17. 0/18. 118.5) 96} 92) 95} 91) 104] 104/16, 04/19, 24 
16. 7|16. 0/20. 5/15. 0/14. 0/17. 0/16. 7/17. 514. 5/20. 5)15.0} 95) 90} 96] 88] 109] 109/16. 45)16.35 
-|16. 5}16. 0/19. 0/16. 4/14. 5)17, 4/15. 5/15. 0/13. 3)21. 5/16.1) 95) 911 95] 89] 106) 105/15. 80/16. 90 
12. 6)12. 5)12. 5)11. 4/11. 2)12. 8/12. 0/11. 6/13. 6/14. 5)13. 8} 100] 96} 101} 96} 108} 108/12. 88/14. 90 
13. 2/12. 7)12. 2/13. 0/13. 0/12. 5/11. 5)14. 5/13. 0/15. 0/15. 0} 102} 102] 101) 100] 108] 108/13. 66/16. 20 
10.4) 9.1) 9.5/10.0) 9. 5/11. 4/10. 6} 8.9)11, 7/12. 0/10. 9) 110] 102) 111] 106) 117] 120/11. 93/13. 08 
10.3} 9.3) 8.5) 9.0/10. 0/11. 0/11. 4] 9, 2/12. 3)11. 5)10=8} 129] 123] 119} 130] 145] 138/14. 30/14. 90 
10. 5|10. 0) 9.0] 9. 2)10. 0/10. 5/12. 0] 9. 3/12. 2/12. 1/11. 0} 123) 114] 122) 120] 134] 129/13. 91/14. 19 
16. 6,20. 4/16. 3/16. 0/15. 9/16. 2/16. Q 8. 0/18. 0)18.5)20. 3} 95) 91) 98) 90) 105) 104)14. 52/21. 11 
15. 8/20. 7/14. 4/16. 6/15. 3/15. 6)14. 7| 8.0/18. 5/17. 417.2) 93) 89] 93] 88] 103] 102)13. 66)17. 54 
16, 3/19. 5) TS. 0/13. 0/17. 4/15. 0}16. 0) 8. 3/18. 7/18. 5)19.0) 91] 89} 88} 86} 101] 100/13. 90)19. 00 
16, 7)13. 1/14. 5)18. 0/18. 8/18, 0/18. 0)10. 0/15. 3)19. 7/21. 3} 94) 88]! 96] 89} 103) 101/15. 07/21. 51 
18. 3/16. 3/14. 1/18, 2/19. 5}19. 3)15. 9/19. 0/19. 3/19. 1/22.7) 89) 90} 83) 82] 100} 95/16. 55/21. 56 
13. 9|10. 9/13. 0/12. 8/16. 8/16. 0/10. 1/15. 5/16. 2/10. 6|17.0} 87] 92] 73) 76) 102} 90/11. 75|15. 30 
18, 0/15. 7)13. 4/17. 2/17. 0/21. 0/16. 4/19. 8/20. 6/18. 6)19. 8} 84! 88! 78) 76) 96] 87/16. 25/17. 23 
14, 1/14, 8)13. 2/10. 0/14. 7/18. 8,15. 7/12. 5/17. 1/17. 0/12. 3) 89] 88] 90} 84] 98} 98/13. 62)12.05 
11, 9)13. 0/10. 0/11. 6/13. 7) 5.0} 8. 0/18. 0/10. 5/11. 2/18. 2) 84) 89! 69) 73] 101) 87] 8. 60/15.83 
11. 8/13, 4/11. 2/12. 8/14. 1/12. 8) 4.0/14.2} 9.0) 9.1)17.1| 83} 91) 69]. 71) 94] 8&6) 7.95/14. 71 
17. 8)22. 0/18. 1/17. 2}18. 8/16. 2)13. 4/17. 6!17. 9/18. 6|18. 3) 80} 87; 69) 71) 95) 84/13. 43/15.37 
13. 9/15. 1/11. 0/12. 6/14. 4/14. 1)10. 7/15. 5)13. 0/20. 512.5) 84) 91) 74) 79) 95} 89/12. 76)11.12 
12. 6/14. 1/12. 0/11. 6/11. 8/12. 8/12. 7/10. 0/13. 6/16. 5)11.0) 96) 92) 99) 96) 103} 105/12. 71/11. 55 
11. 4/12, 5! 9. 5)10, 0110. 4/11. 7/11. 5)10. 5,12. 0/15. 5'10. 5) 99! 96] 100! 98} 105) 108/12. 21'11, 34 
-|11. 4/11, 0/10. 0/11, 5/10. 5)12. O}11. 5}10. 6]11. 7/13. 0)12. 0) 115) 120) 113] 115} 126} 125}13. 84/15. 00 
13. 2)10. 0/11. 0/14. 5/11, 0/14. 0/12. 0/12. 0/14. 0/13. 0/20.0) 104) 100} 97] 95) 125) 105/13. 89/21. 00 
12.4)11. 5) 7.4/11.0} 9. 1/15. 0} 9. 4/15. 0/17. 5/13. 0/15. 5} 98) 100} 93) 94/ 99) 107/13. 47/16. 58 
12, 5/13. 7} 9. 0/11. 6|12. 8/16. 3} 8. 0/12. 8/10. 0/19. 0)11.6) 84} 92) 75} 82) 92) 89/11, 36/10. 32 
0 See a 11. 5)10. 8) 9. 5/10. 0/11. 4/13. 9/10. 5/10. 0/13. 0/13. 0/12. 5) 94) 90} 94) 90} 99) 101/11. 30,12. 62 
CTT niga, Seemeeioge 25, 3)24. 0/28. 8/24. 2/30. 8/22. 0/28. 7/24. 1/23. 8/20. 2/26. 5] 78) 77) 64) 66]. 91) 78/18. 11/20. 67 
WMVON cone tonto 26. 5/28. 7/28. 5/25. 4/28. 7/25. 0/26. 0/28. 7/25. 0/22. 9/26.5) 84) 94) 80) 72) 89 78 21, 91) 20. 67 
USN eae a ee 24, 6/32. 5129, 0:21, 0/29, 5/22, 3/18. 9/24. 2/21. 0/23. 8/23. 8) 81) 84 3| 78) 87) 8017.79)19.04 
EN MOK > Jos =o 22, 8|25. 0|24. 0125. 0/24, 5|20. 0/22. 9)20. 9]18. 8/24. 2/22.2) 95) 100} 90) 97) 90) 90 20.35/19. 98 
Ariz pee eink Ae eee 27. 3|25. 2/25. 9/26. 7/25. 0/22. 3/29. 6130. 7/32. 0/28. 0/28. 0} 114) 95} 110} 110 125 115/31. 77|32. 20 
Wiahersee ede s-- oe 25, 4/27. 4/28. 8/26. 5/25, 9/22. 1 22. 3)25. 7/24. 2/25. 0/25. 7) 79) 70) 75) 73 86 86 18. 52/22. 10 
NOM ie oon Bese 29, 3/31. 5132, 0/30. 0/28. 7/26. 5/28. 3129, 2/27. 7/29. 6/29. 6} 98) 95) 100} 82) 95) ee 16/28, 12 
Ose ee ne Sa an 26.9 24,4 25. 3128. 2127. 8/22. 6130. 7/28. 6|27. 6/26. 2/28.0); 72' 66) 66! 63] 87] 80,19.12)22.40 
agabe OE tee er 22, 4120. 8/26. 0 18. 8:23. 2/16. 9122. 7/23. 5/23, 2/23. 5/25. 2). 78) 71) 68 73 100} 8217. 14/90. 66 
CS eS eee 21. 6/20. 0/23. 4/20. 8:20. 2/22. 1/21. 0/25. 0/21. 0/20. 8/22. 2) 81) 75) 72) 75} 102 84/17. 86/18. 65 
Cal. SCRE SaaS 16. 1/17. 1/15. 0/14. 614. 0/18. 0/18. 0/17. 0/14. 0/17.0)16. 0] 96; 88] 93] 95) 104 95 15. 91/15. 20 
LU SHeagmene 15. 0/15. 5/14. 0/14. 0 15. 8/13. 9]12. 5/15. 9/15. 2/16. 6/16. 9/86. 8 87. 4,76, 0\79. oe: 6,92. 0,12. 79:15. 53 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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Taste 20.—Winter and spring wheat: Condition of crop, United States, on first of. 
months named, 1890-1916. 


Winter wheat. Spring wheat. 
Decem- a 
Year. ber of When When 
pre- | April. | May. | June. | har- | June. | July. |August.| har- 
i vested vested. 


Pitt.) Pith 4 Batts} PAtte Pett P Ch. ee ee 

80. 0 78.1 76. 2 91.3 94.4 83. 2 (iPr 

97.9 96. 6 96.2 92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 

84.0 88.3 89.6 92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 

75.4 75. 5 Tied 86.4 74.1 67.0 68. 9. 

81.4 83. 2 83.9 88. 0 68. 4 67.1 69.9 

82.9 pon 65.8 97.8 | 102.2 95.9 94.9 

82.7 77.9 75.6 99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 

80. 2 78. 5 81,2 89. 6 91.2 86.7 80.8 

86.5 90.8 85.7 | 100.9 95.0 96.5 O17, 

76. 2 67.3 65. 6 91.4 O17 83. 6 77.2 

5 88.9 82.7 80.8 87.3 55. 2 56.4 56.1 

- 94.1 87.8 88.3 92.0 95. 6 80.3 78.4 

5 76. 4 76.1 77.0 95. 4 92.4 89.7 87.2 

E 92. 6 82. 2 78.8 95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 

5 76.5 |. 277.7 73.7 93. 4 93.7 87.5 66.2 

82.9 91.6 92.5 85.5 82.7 93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 

94.1 89.1 90. 9 82.7 85.6 93. 4 91.4 86.9 83.4 

94.1 89.9 82.9 77.4 78.3 88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 

Sis 91.3 89.0 86. 0 80.6 95.0 89. 4 80.7 77.6 

85.3 82. 2 83.5 80.7 82.4 95. 2 92.7 91.6 88.6 

95.8 80.8 €2.1 80. 0 81.5 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 

82.5 83.3 86.1 80. 4 76.8 94.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 

86. 6 80.6 19.7 74.3 73.3 95.8 89.3 90. 4 90.8 

93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 

97.2 95.6 95. 9 92.7 94.1 95.5 92.1 75.5 68.0 

= : 88.8 92.9 85.8 84. 4 94. 9 93.3 93.4 94.6 
| 


TaBLE 21.—Winter wheat: Per cent of area sown which was abandoned (not harvested). 


Year. Per cent. Year. Per cent. Year. Per cent. 
LOOSE aca = se ten 6 VA TS0G RE eee ee 5.5 10.7 
TOOT Sees See oss 15, Qi LOOV ec ec oceans eeoee 11,2 20.1 
S08 Meat aeecinet A SS Se ee See 4,2 4.7 
1904s Sse Fs Se ee 15.40) LOGS eres lee ae 7.5 3.1 
LOOH Susie ata ainie esterase erataatalc 6.8) LBL ccc bene mecece an 18.7 2.7 
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TABLE 22.— Wheat: Farm price per bushel on first of each month, by geographical divisions, 
1914 and 1915. 


: North South N. Central | N. Central South : 
presi Atlantic | Atlantic | States east | States west} Central ee 
: States. States. | of Miss. R.| of Miss. R.| States. SE 
Month. 

1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 

Cis. | Cis.4. Cis. | Ctse4, Cis.) ts. |. Cés. |. Giset Ges Gls. Gis. Cis.) Cle. 1 Gise 
January.......} 107.8} 81.0] 112.1! 93.3] 117.2) 98.8] 113.4] 89.6] 106.5] 76.5] 107.9] 89.7] 101.4] 74.5 
February...... 129.9} 81.6) 135.5) 92.8} 139.3] 99.9) 135.7] 90.1) 129.5] . 77.1] 129.0] 90.7] 120.8] 74.9 
March........-| 183.6] $3.1) 142.8] 95.4] 146.0] 102.6] 138.6] 89.9] 132.4] 79.8] 134.9] 90.0] 124.8] 75.0 
FADE... ..c5<2- 131.7} 84.2} 188.2} 95.5} 144.9} 103.3] 137.7] 90.4] 180.5) 80.4] 133.9! 91.7] 121.3] 78.4 
May-.......-..| 189.6] 83.9) 145.2] 96.9] 148.5] 103.2) 142.9] 89.4] 142.0] 80.0] 138.9] 91.6] 122.5] 78.9 
co a 131.5) 84.4) 140.2) 97.3) 141.5) 103.0) 135.9} 90.6) 133.1) 81.4] 131.9] 90.7] 114.5] 76.6 
1 ee 102.8) 76.9] 112.6} 93.7] 115.7] 96.8} 105.0} 78.3] 104.9] 74.1] 96.6] 74.2) 89.5] 76.0 
Aupust...cc.<. 106.5) 76.5) 107. 85.8} 110.2} 90.9) 101.7) 78.4) 112.2) 75.2) 104.1) 74.2) 90.9) 73.1 
September....} 95.0} 93.3} 102.8) 101.5) 108.8) 105.1] 96.7] 98.7} 93.8] 94.1] 101.5] 91.0} 86.1) 81.1 
October....... 90.9) 93.5) 100.4) 104.3] 107.5] 108.9} 98.6) 99.7] 88.1] 91.7] 98.8] 96.7] 78.1] 85.0 
November.....| 93.1) 97.2) 101.3) 104.2) 111.4] 111.2) 102.1) 102.2) 89.4] 95.6] 100.0] 98.9] 83.3] 91.0 
Decemober.....| 92.0) 98.6} 1033) 105.2) 112.9] 111.0} 101.5] 102.8) 88.0] 97.0) 98.9) 96.6] 82.2] 93.4 
Average.....| 105.0] 88.6) 112.0) 99.7} 118. ‘ 102. 5} 109. 9: 2.9 104.7| 86.7] 106.7} 85.9] 89.4} 84.2 


TABLE 23.—Wheai: Wholesale price per bushel, 1900-1915. 


New York. || Baltimore. || Chicago. Detroit. || St. Louis. ate See 
No. i Cali- 
Date. No. 2red No.1 north- No. 2red_ || No.1 north- : 
winter. Blo. 2 reds: Vern spring. ptO..2 Res. winter. ern. yes onl 
ELT S| Re = ey PS aes | eae ee | ee as | a 
Low. |High.|| Low. |High.|| Low. | High.|| Low. |High.|| Low. |High.|| Low. |High.|| Low. |High. 
Cts. | Cts. Cis) Crs) Cis: f Cts. 4\ Crs, || Cis. i) Cts. Crs Cts. | Cts. ||Dolls.|Dollse 
POOG. - (os> = 722) 96% 70 90 614) 874 662} 914|| 664) 864 62 904]| 0.90 | 1.07 
i Saas 722| 89% 693) 853 634 793 664} 904 613; 883 604 ae -95 | 1.06% 
POOse cst. ce 73%) 944 664; 873 674) 95 684} 934 63 925 664} 808|| 1.05 | 1.45 
1 ae 781| 992 763) 882 703, 93 744) 94 69%; 94 73 100 || 1.324) 1.55 
oUt ceo =e 924) 1263 82 | 1183 814) 122 92} 123 894) 121 843) 1243)| 1.232) 1.50 
P9005. oss 0<- 842] 1252 73 | 1194 823] 124 80 | 124 82} 120 754} 1244) 1.35 | 1.55 
ROOG 6 i. = 77 68 91 1 874 72 934 684 994 OOF eGvalleseciccilamnmns 
BOOM oe ies ='= 80} 1163 74} Ji14 79 | 122 75 | 1063 744) 1093 763| 1193] 1.223) 1.804 
POS sora as = 953! 115 89 | 1063)| 102] 124 893, 107 89 | i110 98%} 125 || 1.55 | 1.774 
POUOE sc see< 1063} 1503 993} 160 103 | 140 1043| 157 102 | 166 974} 14431) 1.65 | 2.15 
SOU S/o 2: 942) 131 834! 128 100 | 1293 91 | 127 92] 135 993%} 1293)| 1.40 | 2.05 
1) rs 904) 1053 87 | 1004 93 117 834} 1002 85 | 108 914] 1123)) 1.35 | 1.55 
BOND So owas 984; 127 944) 1164 85 | 122 952) 120 923) 1253 804} 118f|| 1.40 | 1.90 
chs eee 94 | 114 891} 1093 85 96 874| 1164 83 115 803} 95 || 1.55 | 1.824 
ROTA SS. os 2 863) 1363 823| 127 884] 133 80 | 1273! 752%) 1274 845] 129%]) 1.514) 2.00 
= = — 
1915. y 
January...-| 138 | 162 1324) 151 128} 154 1283) 152 1274] 152 125 | 1494)| (2) () 
February.-| 157 | 178 1483) 164 146 | 167 148 | 165 145 | 164 1403} 1574)| 2.25 | 2.40 
March...... 1493] 1723]! 140%) 1623]| 138 ae 136%] 1594%|| 1863) 1573]| 1832) 1562)| 2.25 | 2.30 
coy) rare 159 | 1693)| 1554! 1683)) 1523) 1654]; 1523! 161 149 | 160 1383! 165§]| 2.15 | 2.31 
Deans ais 147 | 170 1414) 1634); 141 1643], 139} 1603]; 137 | 1593)) 146 | 165 || 1.95 | 2.20 
UO 3 «cies 126 | 141 1ii | 140 123 | 149 1143) 138 110 | 132 114%) 1443)]| 1.65 | 2.00 
Ni Roars 1183} 1443]| 1053} 1144]| 132} 1533]; 110] 132 108 | 128 1273} 151%]| 1.65 | 1.85 
August..... 1104] 128%)} 102) 1214) 108} 131 1063) 1173]) 107 | 120: 962) 155 || 1.60 | 1.85 
September.| 1083] 128 1003] 1103 994} 1194]) 106} 114 106 | 122 89 | 1042]| 1.40 | 1.65 
October....| 118 | 1380 106 | 116 99 } 1154) 107 | 115 109 | 129 923) 1094|| 1.40 | 1.75 
November .|Nom.|Nom.|| 1104} 1144]; 1024) 111 111} 114 It} 125 98%} 105#/| 1.50 | 1.70 
December..|Nom.|Nom.|} 1134) 1282|| 106 } 1283) 1133) 126 115} 129 103%] 123%] 1.50 | 1.7 
Year.} 1084) 178 1003; 1683 99} 167 106 | 165 106 | 164 89 | 165§|/ 1.40 | 2.40 


1 Northern Club, in 1913. White, subsequent to 1913. 2 Nominal. 
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Chicago. Cincinnati. New York. St. Louis. 

Date. Winter patents. || Spring patents. Winter family. || Spring patents. || Winter patents. 

Low. | High. |} Low. | High. Low. | High. ||} Low. | High. |} Low. | High. 
$3.00 | $4.30 || $2.35] $3.50 }| $3.25 | $5.00 |} $3.35 $4. 25 
3. 25 3. 80 2.20 3. 25 3.30 4, 25 3.307 4.10 
3. 20 3. 90 2.70 3.35 3. 50 4.25 3.10 4.25 
3.30 4. 60 2. 65 3. 55 3.55 5. 00 3.35 4.40 
4.00 6. 00 3. 25 4.70 4,30 6. 60 4,25 5.75 
3:95 5. 70 3.10 4.70 4.25 6.35 4.05 5.60 
3. 55 4.15 2.70 3. 60 3.75 4. 80 3.35 4.60 
2. 70 5.75 2.70 4.30 3. 80 6. 00 3. 50 5. 00 
4,90 sre fa) 3.25 4.10 4,85 5.90 4.35 5.10 
Dass 7.00 3.95 5. 85 4,80 6. 85 4.60 7.00 
6. 00 7.00 3.10 5.10 4, 80 6.35 4.35 6.20 
5.10 6. 55 2.60 3.70 4,45 5.75 3.90 5. 25° 
4.00 5. 60 3.40 4.50 4.25 6. 00 4.20 5. 85 
4.00 5. 60 2.90 4.15 4, 40 5. 00 3.70 5.15 
4.00 6.90 8.05 4.90 4,35 7.00 3.35 5. 70 
4.75 6.15 6. 25 7.40 5.50 6. 75 
6. 25 6. 65 Ae 8.25 6. 60 7.50 
6. 00 6.55 6. 85 7. 85 6.30 6. 85 
6.15 6. 55 7.25 8.10 6. 40 6.99 
sate ose eeeaeles 3 6.00} 6.55 735 8.10 6.35 6.90 
Faztee sa |eeomesen 5. 25 5. 90 5. 50 7.90 5.10 6.30 
5.25 5. 65 5.50 7.25 4.90 5.90 
5. 50 5. 65 5.15 7.25 4. 60 5.10 
Hepvemabers 5 <<.<|se---- oe 5. 00 5. 65 4.90 6. 85 4.60 5.00 
October... : 4.65 5.15 5. 05 6.10 4.80 5.40 
November. 4.65 4.75 5.40 5.90 5.00 5.25 
December.......- 4.65 5. 25 5.60 6.70 5.10 5.60 
NAG eR ee etescrta ACE eR 4.65 6.65 4.90 8. 25 4.6 7.50 
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TABLE 25.—Wheat and flour: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


(‘Temporary ” imports into Italy of wheat, to be used for manufacturing products for export, are included 
in the total imports as given in the official Italian returns. In tho trade returns of Chile the item trigo 
we. corn) which might easily be confused with trigo (wheat) is omitted. Seo ‘General rote,’? 


2 


p. 
° EXPORTS. 5 
{000 omitted.] 
Wheat. Flour. Wheat and flour.! 
Country. ‘ 
1914 1914 1914 
1912 1913 (prelim.) 1912 1913 (prelim.) 1912 1913 (prelim.) 
: Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Barrels. | Barrels. | Barrels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Argentina........---] 96,600 | 103,328 36, 028 1, 480 1, 402 757 | 103,260 | 109, 637 39, 435 
PAMSEFALIO W< Sn St ~ =~ 32,604 } 42,923 | 52,878 1, 739 2, 285 1,778 | 40,428 | 53,207 60, 878 
Austria-Hungary - .. 56 (isha. eet 167 S69" | saeete ee 806 1/30 Se seee ce 
Belgium... SGivais soa 16, 576 : Uo eee 732 646: loesecinkas 19, 870 15; 808) |: -coeee ee 
British India....... 65,598 | 50,558 | 26,130 714 923 683 | 68,812} 54,711 29, 204 
Bulgaria....... -| - 9,238 IARI. ie eae 493 ST eee See 11S 456 V15 456 Se nee 
Canada... -| 84,958 | 129,950 | 70,302 | 4,303] 4,894] 4,671 | 104,320 | 151,975] 91,322 
Chile....... s 2,411 1,922 149 74 69 34 2, 743 2,235 301 
Germany.... Slip die shar 19. 7880.2 04 TsO24. |! 82-19] eee ores 20,510 | 29,638 |......... 
Netherlands. ......- 51,444 | 63,598 | 37,433 | 4 157 201 115 | 52,152 | 64,501 37, 952 
wean te 844 844 |.........] 54,203 54, 203. |sseeeeeine 
88, 533 1,173 1, 836 947 = 130 a 92, 795 
SE ee ape en ge se re 80 BO raters eae 727 SENHA la SARS 
United States.....--. 61,655 | 99,509 | 173, 862 10, 622 12, 278 12, 768 109, 451 154; 760 | 231,318 
Other countries. .. -. EEO OS ee ee 3.B0S steer 2 BIS lek. eters 27, 1081-820; 360uless—n ae 
otalee 6 95.2 596, 519 | 717,476 |..-..-.-- 27-805), OR S245 eee eee! 721,641 | 858,434 |......... 
IMPORTS. 

PeGitwT 6. ---54=-- 715267: (69;,628 f=. -3--.-- 21 36: Vedas sacle 71, 261 69.290: 12 5 cieets se 
Brazil.......-.------| 14,010 | 16,109} 14,047] 2,133] 1,914] 1,503 | 23,609 | 24,722) 20,809 
British South Africa| 1,886 5, 359 3, 782 588 890 |. 706 4, 531 9, 366 6, 957 
8, 190 5, 424 
57,669 | 65,595 
04,4510 |ocescos 
6, 950 Sic cigs 


2 
Switzerland.......-. 17,843 | 19,446 | 16, 200 494 400) Wee ae 90,066 | 21,376 |...-.-... 
United Kingdom. ..| 203,322 | 196,309 | 192,725 | 5,742 | 6,704 | 5,622 | 229,160 | 226,978 | 218,025 
Other countries. .... 11,100) [613,074 lec. ae 11,497 | 13,060 |.......-. 62: 847) |= 71, SAB as Senses 
Total...... ~..| 585,703 | 655,504 |........- ETOH || OSC ees 692,475 | 775,236 |.......-- 


- 1 Flour is reduced to terms of grain, where included in these 3 columns, by assuming 1 barrel of flour to 
be the product of 44 bushels of wheat. 
2 Data for 1911. 


a 
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Taste 26.—Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1915-1915. 


Country. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
United States 


Canada: 
New Brunswick....- 


Chile. 


EUROPE, 


Austria 
Hungary proper..... 
Croatia-S Slavonia... 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


Total Austria- 


ae tee 
Ttal 


Russia: 
Russia proper 
Polandtey ate. keeeee 
Northern Caucasia. : 


Total Russia, Hu- | 


repean 


Serbia 
Spain... 
Sweden..... 


United Kingdom: 
mle oe ee ewe 


Total United 
Kingdom 
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1913 |» 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Busheis. Bushels. Bushels, — 
38,399, 000 | 38, 442,000 | 40, 780,000 |1,121, 763,000 |1, 141,060,000 | 1,540, 362, 000 
195,000 200,000 201,000 5,946, 000 6, 488, 000 6,378,000 
1,303,000 | 1,327,000] 1,400,000] 39,025,000 | 42,119,000 43, 834, 000 
2814000 | 2,840,000 | 3,095,000 | 105,159,000} 99,400,000} 110,996,000 
1,398,000 | 1,331,000] 1,441,000] 56,759,000} 31,951,000 65,263, 000 
2,755,000 | 2/520,000 | 2,937,000 | 114,112,000| 61,816,000] 142, 121,000 
1,639,000 | 1,502,000} 1,912,000] 71,542,000] 57,076,000 98) 296, 000 
330,000 341, 000 379,000 | 12,126,000} 14,228,000 14) 147,000 
10,434,000 | 10,061,000 | 11,365,000 | 404,669,000 | 313,078,000) 481,035,000 
e) (4) ey 7,000 17,000 17,000 
aay Heed EO, eo A Sed oe MP CR =f, 526, 454,000 |1, 454,155,000 | 2,021, 414,000 
2,487,000 | 3,087,000] 2,869,000] 75,783,000] 59,981,000 63,392,000 
94,00 22,000 151,000 4, 443,000 4, 437, 000 7,105, 000 
50, 000 97,000 83,000 $72,000 1,850,000 1,040,000 
2,631,000 | 3,306,000} 3,103,000} 81,098,000} 57,268,000 71, 537, 000 | 
4,707,000 (Q) (1) 160,068,000 | 150,000,000] 145,000,000 1 
2,334,000 | 2,603,000] 2,684,000} 99,807,000] 86,537,000 80,925,000 
256, 000 (1) Q) 6, 163, 000 4,000,000 5,000,000 
299,000 (1) Q) 4,796, 000 3,000, 000 4,000,000 . 
7 
SMG 000d Be owe ARS a ee 270,834,000 | 243,537,000] 234,925,000 
671,000 686, 000 (1) 47,957,000 | 49,742,000 40,000,000 
-.-| 417,000 400, 000 Q) 10, 125,000 8, 623,000 9,545,000 
---| ? 1, 059, 000 1,024,000 | 46,755,000 | 38,653,000 42, 874,000 
: 1) (Q) 92)924°000 | 18,678,000 22,000,000 — 
9, 883, 000 | 8,873,000} 9,051,000 | 311,157,000 | 261}196,000}  2435531,000 _ 
0,967,000 | 10,843, 000 Q) 669, 231,000 | 622,674,000 | 650,000,000 
1,251,000 | 1,213,000} 1,208,000} 43, 469,000 27,000 31, 443,000 
348,000 346, 000 351,000} 21,117,000 | 19,957;000 19,644,000 
2 970,000 Q) Q) 11,734,000 9,325, 000 B25, i 
1,290,000 | 1,056,000 | 1,065,000} 35,138,000] 25,015,000 29, 054,000 


38, 049, 000 


990, $57, 000 


| 2) 8913000 84, 412°000 

1 7) 103;000 30,222,000 
42,043, 000 46,924, 000 {8 44, 787, 000 |1, 105,591,000 | # 868, 143,000 | « 1,006,983,000 
272, 000 RS OE ae 5,512,000 | 5,000,000 4,000, 000 
1,351,000 | 1,304,000 |” “i,403,000'| 25,333,000 | 31,227/000} —_36/ 949,000 
1,974,000 | 1,960, 000 Qy 99,815,000 | 52,557,000 | 70,000,000 
1,772,000 | 1,730,000] 1,889,000] 70,404,000 | 71,408,000 78,938, 000 
202,000 | "200,000 | ”199,000 | 6, 992, 000 7, 431, 000 7,314,000 
938,000 | _ 920,000} _ 972,000] 37,148,000} 38,115,000 | 40,313,000 
1,049,000 | 1,029,000 | 1,089,000 | 68,103,000 | 63,287,000 | — 68,604,000 
3,961,000 | 3,879,000} 4,149,000 | 180,647,000 | 180,241,000 | 195, 169, 000 


2, 907,339,000 


2 459, 895, 000 | 2,645, 442, 000 


1 No official statistics. 


2 Census of 1910. 


° 63 governments of European and 19 of Asiatic Russia. 
451 governments of European and 10 of Asiatic eee: 


— 
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TABLE 26.—Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1918-1915—Continued. 
ee ee ee ne ee ee SE ea 
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Area, Production. 
Country 
1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
ASIA. 

; Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Cyprus............0...: Q) (Q) ) 400, 000 400,000 400, 000 
Russia: 

Central Asia (4 gov- 
ernments)........- DUM UUU fo inn eee ieee seca se 165085; 000 2.s8 see tease tee shige. poets 
Siberia (4 govern- 
gnants). ow cca. - ASBERSOUU | ocete oor tae eek ene TOQKEST ODO Eee cts ce cc eet ee 
Transcaucasia el 
government). ..... BOD ke oh eres bl cee tentnw ks P10] 00 ese seers een! ei Oe Se AOS 
Total Russia, Asi- 
I SaaS ee 5, 666, 000 () (2) 119, 741,000 (2) (2) 
“PLUS teorye se ey BE eae ot [i SRR te 120, 141,000 400, 000 400,000 
CA. : 
La. SOE 539, 000 573,000 590,000 17,973, 000 10,000,000 15, 082, 000 

Ve ae 133,000 99,000 148,000 4,133,000 689, 000 3, 445, 000 

Union of South Africa... (@) () (4) 39,661, 000 39,661,000 39,661, 000 
RE e ee See. «cece = sick Sfecic ones - Tebow 3 2k 31,767,000 20,350, 000 28, 188, 000 
AUSTRALASIA. cep 
Australia: 
Queensland......... 4,000 (1) (1) 85,000 53,000 a 
New South Wales... 85,000 (@) 8 1,725,000 1,893,000 a 
RRGbOT hen eek a scx 439,000 442,000 a 536, 000 9,170,000 Q@) 
South Australia..... 156, 000 117,000 141,000 1,726,000 1, 239,000 380, 000 
Western Australia... 128,000 140,000 74,000 2 175,000 1,708, 000 629, 000 
LUT: See ee 62,000 (@) ) 2 328, 000 1 644, 000 

-- -Motal Australia....| 874,000 £59, OOO siglo eee 16,625,000] 15,712,000 5,000,000 

New Zealand...........- 387,000 362, 000 288,000 14, 013, 000 15, 206,000 |. . 11,797,000 
Total Australasia..| 1,261,000] 1,221,000 |...........- 30,638,000 | 30,918, 000 16,797,000 
GOSS: Se! Snel oe ae aes. ly eae aes 4,783, 778, 000 


4,697, 437,000 |4, 022, 486, 000 


1 No official statistics. 2 Included in “Total Russia, European.” 3 Census of 1911. 


Taste 27.—Oats: Total production in countries named in Table 26, 1895-1915. 

Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1895....-| 3,008,154, 000 |} 1901.....| 2,862, 615.000 |} 1906.... 3, 544, 961,000 || 1911.....| 3,808, 561, 000 
1896..... 2, 847, 115, 000 |} 1902..... 3 626, 303,000 || 1907..... 3; 603, 896, 000 |) 1912.0... 4 6177 304; 600 
1897...-- 2 C35, 971,000 |} 1903....-. 3; 378, 034, 000 |} 1908....-. a 591, 012; 000 |} 1918.... 4 697, 437), 000 
1898..... 2 903; 974° 000 |} 1904.....] 3, 611, 302; 000 |} 1909..... 4 312; 882; 000 |} 1914... re 0227 436, 060 
1899 ... 3, 256, 256, 000 |) 1905....- 35 510, 167,000 || 1910..... 4 182) 410, 000 |) 1915... 4 783, 778, 000 
tOCO-2 2 BY 166, 002, 000 


Taste 28.—Oats: Average yield per acre of undermentioned countries, 1890-1914, 


1 Bushels of 32 pounds. 


+ Russia United 

United tae Ger- 4 1 | aungary the arses 

Year. States. ; oe many.1 Austria. proper. France, aoe 

Average: ope Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Busheis. | Bushels. eer 
NGO SIUE ante ct ss i2 cele = 6.1 17, 40.0 25.0 eee pene 29.8 3.6 
GOO-1900 i ahetsy-rla- ttle = = aralee 20. 3 20.0 50.7 29.8 30. 7 31.6 rik 3 
OO pe pee stare anstasictrlaes aioe fuje «© sieyaye 34.0 20.2 43. 27.7 31.0 28.6 41.7 
TCE Ot De ee eee 31.2 15.1 55.7 34.1 84,2 27.0 43.8 
LEO ae BESS Se AES aa eee 23.7 19.7 58.3 35.7 30. 0 81.8 45.1 
HOGGBew Ee Hebe sda oo see ~ ose 25.0 20.1 60. 2 32.0 20.8 29. 6 43.5 
BR) Cees as nia Sint winlt <inin ='ric)ais 28. 6 25.7 59.0 37.4 33. 8 34.1 45.9 
pat eee en see iat am olf nm aio into 31.6 22.5 51.3 31.5 26.8 29.8 44.3 
PG A ee aate bielala(s(« oiste)2 vleiwait:- xinin im -iminss 24,4 18.6 49,6 33.7 33. 8 30.8 41.5 
tis tees woe we mine lana ks sine cslaes 37.4 23.6 54,1 36. 2 31.1 31.9 41.7 
Haven Seer ate tes = Seance +e 29. 2 26.3 61.1 39.3 34.6 31.6 43.0 
DORA nose ceiling fe cmc s+ sm naive ON cio ia (aimee ti PSA 83.2 35.8 44.0 
Average (1905-1914)......- 2 ee ese 5. ee 31.5 | 31.1 43.5 


2 Winchester bushels. 
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Taste 29.—Oats: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 


1849-1915. 


Nortre.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 


culture. 


Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revise 


estimates whenever new census data are available. 


percening ts of increase or decrease to 
base is used for applying percentage 


Year. | Acreage. 

Acres. 
1849 Saas| eee sees 
LED9 Jatwral|rmieslea rar 
1866....] 8,864,000 
1867.... 10, 082; 000 
1868.... 9 666, 000 
1869.22. 9, 461, 000 
TOGO retail ete clare llo)=0= 
1870. ...] 8,792,000 
1871....} 8,366,000 

9, 001, 000 
1873....] 9,752,000 
1874. ...| 10,897,000 
1875... .| 11,915,000 
1876... 13, 359, 000 
UST see 12; 826, 000 
TSTSe oa 13, 176, 000 
1879... .. 12) 684, 000 
1879... .| 16, 145,000 
1880. ...| 16,188, 000 
1881. ...}| 16,832, 006 
1882. ...| 18, 495, 000 
1883. ...| 20,325, 000 
1884. ...| 21,301, 000 
1885. . ..| 22,784,000 
1886. ...| 23,658, 000 
1887... | 25, 921, 000 
1888. ...| 26,998, 000 
1889. ...| 27,462,000 
1889. ...| 28,821, 000 
1890. ...| 26,431,000 
1891. ...| 25, 582, 000 
1892. ...| 27,064, 000 
1893. ...| 27,273,000 
1894. ...| 27,024, 000 
1895. ...| 27,878, 000 
1896. ...] 27,566,000 
1897... 25, 730, 000 
1898. ...| 25, 777, 000 
1899... 26° 341; 000 
1899 cn “| 29; 640,000 
1900. ...! 27,365, 000 
1901. ...] 28, 541, 000 
1902....| 28,653, 000 
1903. ...| 27,638, 000 
1904... ..} 27,843, 000 
1905. ...| 28,047, 000 
1906. ...| 30,959, 000 
1907. ...| 31,837, 000 
1908. ...] 32,344, 000 
1909. ...| 33,204, 000 
1909. ...| 85,159,000 
19104,..} 37,548, 000 
1911 eee 37, 763, 000 
1919. ee 37, 917, 000 
1913... -| 38 399, 000 
1914... ..| 385 442) 000 
1915... 40, 780, 000 


Aver- 
age’ 
yield 
per 
acre. 


Bush. 


Bw osis HIRO ON BNWAIIO OA 


nN 
aa 
yy 


Produc- 
tion. 


Bushels. 
146, 584, 000 
172,648, 000 


268, 141, 000 
278, 698, 000 
254; 961, 000 
288, 334, 000 
282, 107, 000 


247, 277, 000 
255, 743, 000 
271, 747, 000 
270, 340, 000 
240, 369, 000 


354, 318, 000 
320, 884, 000 
406, 394, 000 
413, 579,000 
363, 761, 000 
407°, 859, 000 


417, 885, 000 
416, 481, 000 
488, 251, 000 
571, 302,000 
583, €28, 000 


3} 629, 409, 000 


624, 134, 000 
659, 618, 060 
701, 735,000 
751, 515, 000 
809, 251, 000 


523, 621, 000 
738, 394, 000 
661,035, 000 
638, 855, 000 
662, 037, 000 


824, 444, 000 
707, 346, 000 
698, 7¢8, 000 
730, 907, 000 
796, 178, 600 
948, 889, 000 


809, 126, 000 
736, 809, 000 
987, 843, 000 
784, 094,000 
804, 596, 000 


953,216, 000 
964, 905, 000 
754, 443, 000 
807, 156, 000 
1,007,353,000 
1,007,129,000 


1,186,341,000 
922, 298, 000 
1,418,337,000 
1,121,768,000 
1,141,060,C00 
1,540,362,000 


Aver- 
age 
farm. 
price 


Farm 
value, 
Dee. 1. 


Dollars. 


94, 058, 000 
123; 903, 000 
108, 356, 000 
109, 522, 000 


96,444, 000 
92; 591; 000 
81) 304, 000 
93, 474, 000 

113, 134; 000 


113, 441, 000 
103, 845, 000 
115, 546, 000 


101,752; 000 
120, 533, 000 


150, 244, 000 
193, 199, 000) 
182 ? 978, 000 
187, 040; 000 
161; 528, 000 


179,632, 000 
186, 138, 000 
200, 700, 000 
195, 424, *000 
171, 781, 000 


222, 048, 000 
232, 312, 000 
209, 254, 000 
187, 576, 000 
214; 817, 000 


163, 655, 000 
132, 485, 000 
147, 975, 000 
186, 405, 000 
198, 168, 000 
208, 669, 000 
293, 659, 000 
303, 585, 000 
967, 662, C00 
279, 900, 000 
277, 048, 060 
306, 293; 000 
334, 568, 000 
381, 171, 000 


405, 120, 000 


408, 388, 000 
414, 663, 000 
452, 469, 000 
439, 596, 000 
3} 499, 431, 000 

555, 569, 000 


000, 


CoORMo NINORO 


WNwwMYy wwowos 
ST ed Nd nappa 


Chicago cash price for 
bushel, contract.1 


December. 
Low. |High. 
Cts. | Cts. 
36 43 
52 574 
43 493 
40 443 
372. 41 
302} 33 
233| 253 
34| 408 
513) 543 
293| 304 
313| 343 
243] 27 
193} 203 
323] 362 
293) 333 
433| 463 
343) 413 
298] 36% 
223) 252 
27 29 
253] 274 
288| 30% 
25 ||. 26% 
20 21 
89%] 435 
3ik 338 
258} 314 
27h} 29% 
283) 298 
168) 173 
163 18} 
21} 23% 
26.1 273 
22: 2 
2131 223 
42 | 481 
291] 32 
343 38 
284 32 
203} 323 
33 852 
463) 50% 
483} 504 
"40 | 45 
31 323 
464] 473 
31 313 
378) 402 
464) 493 
40 44 


Domestic 


Imports 
exports, 
including during 
oatmeal, year 
fiscal begin- 
year be- ning 
ginning 
July 1.2 July 18 


Bushels. |Bushels. 


825,895) 778,198 
122,554} 780,798 
481, 871 326, 659 
121, 517/2, 266, 785 


147, 572 


599,514 
262, 975 


535, 250 
714,072) 225,555 
812, 873 191, 802 
504; 770\1, 500, 040 


1, 466, 228 
2, 854, 128 
3, 715,479 
5, 452, 136 

766, 366 


402,904| 64, 412 
625, 690)1, 850, 983 
461 496 
3, 274, 622 
6, 203; 104 


7,311, 306 


1, 382, 836 
10, 586, 644 
2; 700, 793 
6, 290, 229 
1,708, 824 


15, 156, 618 
37 ” 725, 083 
73, 880, 307 
33,534, 362 
45, 048, 857 


330, 318 
66, 602 


| 13, 277, 612 


42, 268, 931 


8, 381, 805 
1, 960, 740 
8,394, 692 


48, 434, 541 
6, 386, 334 
2),518, 855] 383,418 
2,333, 817|6, 691, 700 


2, 548, 726/1, 034, 511 


3,845, 850} 107,318 
2; 677, 749/2, 622, 357 


3 36, 455, 474] "723" 899 
423 2, 748, 743 |22,273,624 


sey seen 
May. 
Low. |High. 
Cis. | Cts 

59 78 

“""563| 624 
463| 533: 
473| 51 
343] _ 423 
30 34 
44| 48% 
571} 643) 
288) 313 
373| 453 
23 27 
243] 303 
293} 343 
363] 393 
483] 562) 
383} 428 
308] 344 
344] 37 
26 298 
254| 273 
323} 38 
218) 238 
243) +30 
451) 54 
28 334 
283) 323 
324] 36 
273] 302 
18 193 
16%] 183 
26 32 
24 272 
214] 23% 
27%] 31 
41 | 493 
at 38} 
398} 448 
283) 32 
323) 343 
444] 48} 
52 564 
564] 623 
364) 484 
313 - 
504 
354 
37 
504} 


56 100, 949; 272) 630, 722 


eee 


1 Quotations are for No. 2 to 1906. 


2 Oatmeal not included 1866 to 1882 


, inclusive. 


® Oatmeal not included 1867 to 1882 inclusive, and 1909, 


4 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TABLE 30.—Oats: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1914 and 1915. 


Thousands of acres. 


Production (thou- 
sands of bushels). 


Total value, basis 
Dec. 1 price 
(thousands of 
dollars). 


State. 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
Maine. --..... Seige aS See ee oc See eee cee 152 141 6, 080 5, 781 
New Hampshire.... 12 12 456 456 
Wermont.----..-.-_. 81 79 3, 483 3, 358 
DSR DU UU Sas eae ee a noe 9 9 324 333 
2 OSG SS SS TG Se A a ee ee ar 2 2 66 55 
Connecticut........- SM SER RRS Cae 13 11 422 319 
iNew York... -.-...-... 1,340 1,275 | 54,270} 40,162 
BMOWREESOY S552 - ~~ se 5 See sicweeae 70 67 2,275 1, 943 
Pennsylvania 1,140 1,073 43, 320 32, 190 
OS URD AE Dae te oe = ER eee aati 134 108 
CCST UNG eta eee, See ee 45 43 1, 530 1,161 
URE SUL Do 2. So ee eS ee eee eS 225 191 5, 625 2,960 
Vi SS USS AE She SE eee eee noes 120 105 3, 480 2,100 
PNORnDIC Gate Soe pean nna 350 250 = 8,050 4,375 
RomienGarolnde ese Ske eS 525 375 9,975 7,500 
2 

OP DEE gs SE CSB AS RR ee ee 905 450 17, 648 9,000 
J UO eae Bes Sate aE ie eee 61 50 1, 220 900 
(PED wks baseted one See a ae ee 1, 683 1,650] 69,003| 50,325 
Dic nae 8 Bayi le ae eee 1, 638 1,575 | 65,520] 44,888 
ENTS cs tea od cor en oa cgi a eee 4,343 4,300} 195,435 | 125,990 
LG TEST 35s ASR eee o oStos Soe eee Osae Seen 1,530 1,515 64, 260 50, 752 
DISCOS cetera eee res on we ee A 2,150 2,300 | 99,975] 62,100 
TIRE EO tne tek es oe oa 3,125 3,040 |. 134,375 | 85,120 
TUS es eee ae eee eer es 4,950 5,000 | 198,000] 165,000 
MSN OTM seine innit )p Sania = cia eidin/gio wien = = 1, 225 1,200 31, 850 25, 800 
Soni Dy a 2,450 2,318 | 98,000] 64,904 
South Dakota. 1, 725 1, 606 72, 450 44,165 
Nebraska... 2, 200 2,175 | 70,400| 69,600 
Kansas.... ete ae 1, 650 1, 760 43,725 58, 960 
DS GUTS Seemee aoc ate Bee eeea See ieee 210 175 5, 460 3, 675 
UUBEESSS 3) ,co6 26s Gases Sper sage seme 357 350 8, 746 8, 050 
Jy SUONTEO. 22 Jae GSEs oo Se ee ee eee 600 390 11, 400 8, 580 
jo TSWESI MiSs see eee eo ee ree aces Seeeae 250 160 5,375 3, 680 
Louisiana... --- - aoe oe aa ea nti piore = 120 70 3, 000 1, 610 
GSS oi pe Os OBO anne Bere ge ae He es eee 1, 250 900 44,375 22,500 
OECTA SS SRR RSs SS5e Be ee eee 1,409 1,100 37, 800 30, 250 
2 DIRS SOB Rego EEE Eee ee eee 375 60 | 10,125 6, 240 
CUTTS 2 Se > eee 600 530 31, 200 18, 550 
“SOSH aL ones RE oe 227 225 9,534 7, 875 
Colorado 300 325 11, 700 13, 000 
New Mexico 60 52 2,160 1,976 
Arizona 9 8 333 336 
Utah 100 95 4,700 4, 750 
Nevada 13 13 585 676 
desing Se Se ee 335 332] 15,745] 14,608 
WHS alet 07 Selle oe ee ae ae eerie tere 275 297 13, 750 13, 959 
Orevon so. 7. --24-- Oe Ae ee IE a OP 365 364 16, 060 12, 740 
MOTI AE coe ee aos et cause ee 211 220 6, 963 7,700 
TOSS Pye | FSU EN loi ee ee oe a 40, 789 38, 442 |1, 540, 362 |1, 141, 060 


17369°—yBK 1915——28 


1915 1914 
2, 736 3, 295 
246 264 
1,846 1,847 
165 186 
33 32 
232 175 
24, 422 20, 483 
1, 092 1) 049 
19, 061 16,417 
68 
750 604 
3, 094 1,717 
1,775 1,155 
4,991 2) 844 
6,683 5,325 
11, 648 6,300 
854 0 


2; 621 1948 
4,373 4,266 
7,182 5,920 
3,225 2399 
1, 650 1,014 
18, 638 10, 800 
13, 230 12, 402 
5, 265 3,307 
9) 984 7,234 
4, 100 3; 780 
4,797 5, 850 
1, 080 839 
213 235 
2, 115 2, 042 
322 372 
5, 353 5, 551 
5, 088 5, 863 
5, 942 5, 733 
3, 482 4; 081 

555,569 | 499, 431 
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TaBLE 31.—Oats: Production and distribution in the United States, 1897-1915. 


[000 omitted.) 
; . Old stock 
Year. on farms Crop. 

Aug.1. 

Bushels. Bushels. 
71, 139 698, 768 
44, 554 730, 907 
50, 537 796, 178 
54, 214 809, 126 
47, 713 736, 809 
30,570 987, 843 
73, 352 784, 094 
42,194 894, 596 
55, 836 953, 216 
67, 688 964, 905 
68, 258 754, 443 
37, 797 807, 156 


26,323 | 1,007,130 
64,199 | 1,186,341 


922, 298 


34,872 | 1,418,337 
103,900 | 1,121,768 
62) 467 | 1)141, 060 
55,607 | 1,540,362 


Total farms 
supplies. Mar. 1 
following. 


Bushels. Bushels. 
769, 907 271, 729 
175, 461 283, 209 
846, 715 290, 937 
863, 340 292, 803 
784,522 226, 393 


1,018, 413 364, 926 
857,446} 273,708 
936,790 347, 166 

1, 009, 052 379, 805 

1,032,593 |, 384,461 


822, 701 267,476 
844, 953 278, 847 
1, 033, 453 365, 432 
1) 250; 540 442) 665 
990, 091 289, 988 


1, 453, 209 604, 216 
1) 225; 668 419) 476 
1) 203) 527 379,369 
1, 605, 0690"|- seas cots 


TaBLE 32.—Oats: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


Yield per acre (bushels). 


fy AD 
State. ES 
a 
am 
om 
Amal © > fo a) Oo nm nN oD 
Hs iSisisleialais 
ao] a mn al a a hon bol nm 
Mess cne ceaeas 38. 0135. 8/37. 1/34. 0\37. 0/42. 4/38. 5/34. 6/40. 0 
NETS ec swage sie 35. 6/34. 5/32. 5/30. 6/31. 5/42. 8/33. 8/39. 0/35. 0 
VG ee nan 38. 1/37. 2/34. 0/33. 3/32. 2/41. 5/35. 0/48. 0/39. 0 
MASSE cc caec ice 34. 6/34. 0/35. 0/33. 0/31. 0/85. 5/35. 0/34. 0/35. 0 
RGD pannacoeasase 29. 4/29, 3/29. 5/31. 0/25. 0/35. 0/29. 0/28. 6)26. 0) 
Conn wc neee ene 81. 8/34. 2/31. 5/32. 6/27. 5)36. 8/35. 1/30. 7/28. 0 
ING Xictiatcace ee tecee 32, 2/32. 3)30. 7/30. 1/28, 2/34. 5/29, 5/30. 8/33. 5) 
DM ldintcssemcnta cea 29. 6/26. 6/29. 5/80. 7/25. 5/37, 1/28. 5/27. 6/29. 0) 
1 Sie CRS 30. 6/27. 4/29. 6/27. 3/26. 0/35. 2128. 3/33. 1/31. 0 
1B ean scer ee 29, 5/24. 5/80. 0/29. 8/25. 5/33. 8/30. 0/30. 5/30. 5 
Gna ten mace 28. 0)25. 4/27. 5]25. 5)25. 4130. 0/27. 0130. 0/28. 0) 
Wai at nn an 20. 2/18. 0/19. 6/19. 1/19. 0/22. 0/20. 0/22. 2/21. 5 
WSEAY Bian nce cane 22. 9/20. 6/19. 3/19. 0/22. 0/25. 2122. 0/28. 0,24. 0 
So CRBS eS eae 17. 8/16. 2/15. 6)16. 5!16. 5/18. 2116. 5/18, 6/19. 5 
oh IO a 20. 5/18. 5/20. 0/20. 0/21. 0/21. 0/20. 4/21, 5}23. 5! 
AG Greerieises en ans 19. 0/15. 5/16. 717. 2/19. 0/18. 2/21. 5/20. 8}22. 0 
Fla. (eo SAS sane 16. 2/14. 0/13. 7/14. 5/17. 0/16. 2/13. 5}17. 2/18. 0) 
ODIO Nata -/83..0/32. 8/22, 8126. 4/32. 5137, 2182. 1/44. 0180. 2 
ce eRe V8, OIE 29. 4/28. 2/20. 2/21. 2130. 5135. 4/28. 7/40. 1/21. 4! 
le BS as Aaons 82. 2/29, 5/24. 5/23. 0136. 6/38. 0/28. 8] 43. 3/23. 8 
Mich's 22a ..--./31. 5/30. 7/20. 8)29. 7/30. 5/34. 0/28. 6/34. 9130. 0 
Wis. 2.7. eee 33. 2/37. 4/22. 0/31. 1135. 0/29. 8/29. 8137. 3136.5 
Minn... 2 eee 81. 4/32. 5/24. 5/22. 0/33. 0/28. 7/22. 8/41. 7137.8 
Towa... <<<. seee 32. 4/33. 8/24. 2/24. 3/27. 0/37. 8/25. 5/44, 2134. 5 
MO. wasiens «a0 cei 24, 1/22, 8/21. 5)19. 3/27. 0/33. 6114. 8133. 0/21, 2 
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Farm price per bushel 
(cents). 


10-year aver- 


LELES | age, 1906-1915. 


e 
ne 
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EBAS Seeee | 1918 


48| 47) 45) 51) 50) 51 


Value 
per acre 
(dollars).! 


year average, 
1910-1914. 


| 5- 
Pe BSS | ro15 
Bas SYS8e S¥sRs | 


oy 


Aa eee a 


13. 84/12. 87 
11.58)14. 00 
18. 56/14. 76 
11, 15} 13. 60 
11. 68/15. 75 


12. 67|14. 70 
12. 12/16. 74 
10. 49/13. 76 
11.57/12. 80 


71) 75) 70} 70) 70} 70 
40} 45) 33] 40} 45) 36 
38) 43) 30} 38] 43) 34) 
38} 42) 30) 38) 44) 35 
40} 46] 33) 39) 45] 35 
39} 45) 32) 37) 43) 36) 
35} 40} 26} 32} 40} 32 
34) 41) 27] 34! 41) 32 
401 45] 35) 45] 441 38 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


9.591 9.88 
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TaBueE 32.—Oats: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States— 


Continued. 


Yield per acre (bushel). 


State. [533 
3 
3S 
= 5; © YS je) s i=) nl Nn ioc} st asd 
SHS|RISIRISIS SISla/a 
mo wr snl mo fl inl nm nl Soni inl 
27. 8/32. 5/24. 5)23. 4/32. 0) 7.0)23. 5/41. 4/25. 7/28. 0/40. 0! 
27. 4/36. 4/24. 7/23. 0/30. 0/23. 0] 7. 4/33. 8/26. 5/27. 5/42. 0 
25, 4/29. 5)20. 4/22. 0/25. 0/28. 0/13. 9/24. 4126. 5/32..0132. 0 
24. 9/23. 6|15. 0/22. 0/28. 2133. 3/15. 0/32. 0/19. 5133. 5/26. 5 
2 he Set eee 21. 5}21. 5/17. 6)16. 2/22. 3/25. 0/18. 4/26. 9/19. 8/21. 0126.0 
21. 6)21. 5/20. 8)21. 0/20. 0/23. 0/19. 5/21. 7/21. 0/23. 0/24. 5 
18. 8)17. 2)17.5)18. 0/16. 5)18. 5)19. 2/20. 0/20. 5)22. 0)19.0 
18. 9}18. 0/17. 9)17. 5|16. 0)19. 2118. 4)17. 4/20. 0/23. 0/21. 5 
20. 5)17. 2)14. 5)20. 0/20. 0/21. 5]21. 0/20. 8122. 0}23. 0/25, 0 
29. 0/34. 8/19. 0/28. 9/18. 7/35. 0/25. 1186. 0/32. 5/25. 0135.5 
24, 6/34. 3)15. 0/25. 0/29. 0/36. 5 s 18. 0|27. 5127.0 
22. 9/20. 5)19. 5/21. 4)22. 8/27. 5120. 0/19. 9126. 5/24. 0/27. 0) 
45. 1/43. 2/49. 0/41. 6/51. 3/38. 0/49. 8/48. 0/43. 5/35. 0/52. 0 
37.139. 5|37. 0/36. 4/35. 0/32. 0/34. 5/41. 8138. 0/35. 0142.0 
38. 7/40. 4138. 0/39. 5/38. 0/39. 1/35. 0/42. 8'35. 0/40. 0/39. 0 
35. 2134. 6)38. 5/33. 5/40. 0/27. 4/38. 8134. 730. 038. 0/36. 0 
38. 5/34. 4/29. 0/36. 0/37. 0/40. 1/42. 0/44. 7/43. 0/42. 0/37. 0 
46. 1/43. 7/45. 0/49. 5/46. 1/43. 0/44. 7/46. 4/46. 0/50. 0/47. 0 
43. 6/38. 8/43. 0/45. 0/40..0)/44. 7/45. 0/40. 0/43. 0/52. 0/45. 0 
Idaho.............|44. 9/40. 7/50. 5/44. 0/44. 5/38. 5/44. 0/48. 9/46. 5/44. 0/47. 0 
Wash.... 47. 9/43, 2/55. 5/44. 5/49. 0/42, 8/51. 7/48. 2/47. 5/47. 0/50.0 
Oreg....-.....-.-.|36. 9/33. 8/35. 0/33. 4/37. 8/34. 5 34. 7/38. 2/42. 3/35. 0/44. 0 
i Re ese eee 34, 0/31. 5/33. 5/33. 5/31. 4/37. 0.34. 0/39. 0/31. 6/35. 0/33. 0 
(Up i ia eee 30. 0/31. 2}23. 7/25. 0/30. 3/31 6 24. 4137 4/29, 2/29. 7/37.8 


Farm price per bushel Value 
(cents). per acre 
(dollars).? 
as o 
os ma : 
an a 
o 
ue aa 
or ga 
Pr gy) N | ~H wlan] 6 
3} b& SlaIS|SlPt1 Ss 
ms me bond aa a [ad Onl 


S SSERR | 


39.4 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


han! 

A al 

& 

41) 22) 30] 37] 27] 7.88 

43 38] 28) 7.60 

43} 30) 38] 40) 31) 8.80 

45] 35) 45! 42) 37/10. 42) 9.80 

50) 44) 52) 53) 48/10.74 

50} 47) 53) 53) 50)10.77 
66| 62] 69} 69] 63)/13.10)11.97 
65] 60} 63] 65) 60)12. 10/12. 90 
65} 51] 57) 63) 55)12.37)13.75 

50} 54} 43) 51) 48) 42/14.81)14.91 
48 
53 
50 
48 
57 
60 
47 
62 
40 
45 
44 


34) 45} 41) 35] 9.15) 9.45 
53} 53) 52/11.99)14.04 
32| 39] 32/16.35)16. 64 
40| 48] 43/16. 14/18. 06 
a) 45] 41/16. 89/15. 99 

45) 60} 45} 50/17.97)18.00 
50} 70) 64/28. 70|23. 68 
40| 43] 45/20. 86/21. 15 
65] 55) 55/26. 68/24. 75 
32 
40 
38 
60 


38] 34)/16. 50/15. 98 
42] 37/20.36/18.50 
45) 3715. 79/16. 28 
53] 50/19. 50/16. 50 


45, 0/31. 9/39. 2/43. 8/36. 1/11. 65/13. 62 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TABLE 33.—Oats: Farm price per bushel on first of each month, by geographical divisions, 


1914 and 1915. 


Waited North South N. Central 
Sta Atlantic Atlantic | States east 
: States. States. | of Miss. R. 

Month. 
1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 ; 1914 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
January-...----| 45.0 | 39.1 | 52.5 | 47.0 | 65.7 | 63.4 | 45.1 | 37.8 
February ....- 50.1 / 39.3 | 57.0 | 48.3 | 67.4 | 63.9 | 51.1 | 37.4 
March.......-- 52.1 | 38.9 | 61.2 | 48.0 | 70.2 | 62.9 | 52.0 | 37.4 
April.an.s2.2<- 53.4 | 39.5 | 61.5 | 48.8 | 71.8 | 62.4 | 54.1 | 38.3 
. May...-....---| 53.4 | 39.5 | 64.3 | 49.0 | 70.9 | 61.9 | 54.0 | 38.2 
June.4...-.--- 51.3 | 40.0 | 62.2 | 49.4 | 70.4 | 62.4 | 51.4 | 38.7 
July......- ----| 46.7 | 38.8 | 61.5 | 49.6 | 66.3 | 62.6 | 46.2 | 37.7 
August....-..-| 45.4 | 36.7 | 59.3 | 49.5 | 63.6 | 60.0 | 44.0 | 36.1 
September. ..-} 38.5 | 42.3 | 54.9 | 53.2 | 62.9 | 63.9 | 36.1 | 42.8 
October....... 34.5 | 43.3 | 46.6 | 51.7 | 63.6 | 66.4 | 32.1 | 43.2 
November... .| 34.9 | 42.9 | 45.5 | 51.1 | 62.3 | 65.2 | 33.5 | 43.2 
December..-.-| 36.1 | 43.8 | 45.0 | 51.7 | 62.7 | 66.3 | 35.2 | 44.0 
Average....-| 42.7 | 40.9 | 54.2 | 50.1 | 66.1 |) 68.5 | 42.1 | 40.5 


N. Central South 
States west | Central 
of Miss. R. States. 


1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 
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Far West- 

ern States. 

1915 | 1914 

Cts. | Cts. 

43.4] 39.0 
46.1] 39.5 
50.2 | 38.8 
49.8) 39.7 
52.1] 41.8 
49.9 | 40.6 
47.9] 41.8 
46.6 | 39.4 
42.9 | 40.9 
37e 2) Ales 
37.1 | 40.8 
37.7 | 43.3 
42.3 | 41.0 
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Tasur 34.—Oats: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1895-1915. 


- 5 fd, 4 

riba fe 3 gs | ag 2 [ag 

Year. : ees e § z || Year. : aS PE: Year. F 5 e g 3 

eee kts eo Sy ee Ss | sates 
PCH bata WE seralesee Pich. |) P€ba| Psebe forces Pict.\ Pct. \ Pott Pott 
1895... $4.3 | 83.2 | 84.5 | 86.0 || 1902....] 90.6 | 92.1 | 89.4 | 87.2 || 1909...-| 88.7 | 88.3 | 85.5 83.8 
1896....| 98.8 | 96.3 | 77.3 | 74.0 || 1903....| 85.5 | 84.3 | 79.5 | 75.7 || 1910....| 91.0 | 82.2 | 81.5] 83.3 
1897... .| 89.0 | 87.5 | 86.0 | 84.6 || 1904....| 89.2 | 89.8 | 86.6 | 85.6 || 1911....| 85.7 | 68.8 | 65.7 | 64.5 
1898....| 98.0 | 92.8 | 84.2 | 79.0 || 1905....| 92.9 | 92.1 | 90.8 | 90.3 |} 1912....| 91.1 | 89.2 | 90.3] 92.3 
1899....| 88.7 | 90.0 | 90.8 | 87.2 |] 1906....] 85.9 | 84.0 | 82.8 | 81.9 || 1913....| 87.0 | 76.3 | 73.8] 74.0 
1900....| 91.7 | 85.5 | 85.0 | 82.9 |] 1907....| 81.6 | 81.0 | 75.6 | 65.5 || 1914....| 89.5 | 84.7] 79.4] 75.8 
1901....| 85.3 | 83.7 | 73.6 | 72.1 || 1908....| 92.9 | 85.7 | 76.8 | 69.7 || 1915....| 92.2 | 93.9 | 91.6) 92 

TasLE 35.—Oats: Wholesale price per bushel, 1900-1915. 
New York.|| Baltimore Cincin- Chicago Detroit San Fraa- 
: 3 nati. : : cisco. 

Date. No. 2 No. 3 No. 2 , White (per 

white. white. mixed. Contract. Standard. 100 Ips 
Low.| High. ||Low.|High. ||Low.|High. ||Low.|High. : Low ish Low.|High. 
Cts.) Cts. Cts.| Cts ||Dols.| Dols, 

21| 26} 24| 294)/1. 2231 1. 40 

234] 481 28 | — 604//1. 023] 1.55 

25 56 343) 61 {1.15 | 1.50 
314 45 353 45 |/1.173) 1.374 

28} 46 313) 483 f.26 1.60 

25 344 263) 37 }/1.373] 1.80 
287| 428 32]. dabllcs-<-fosce 

333] 563 37 58 |/1.30 | 1.85 

46 604 47 64 |/1.40 | 1.7 

364] 624 364] 643/11. 55 | 2.25 

293 49 34 51 |/1. 424) 1.75 

28% 478 32 51 jl. ae 1.85 
304) 58 333) 634|/1. 474] 2. 124 
318] 43 343) 45/1. 374] 1. 675 

333} 514 37%} ~53 |/1.20 | 1.60 
— > |_ 

49 588}| 50 583]} 493) 563] 524) 592)/1.50 | 1.85 

53| 60} 533] 61 || 523) 588/| 563) 62 1/1, 773] 1.85 

538) 608]! 53 614|| 512)  58g)} 564) 62 |/1. 724) 1.80 

534 7h 54} 58 52 568/} 584} 614//1. 75 | 1.80 

SOS] «56 || 513] 563]] 50g} 544|] 543) 5 8411.65 | 1.80 

468) 493|) 473] Sldll 444] 488i 50] 54 [11.40] 1.7 

483) 594]| 49 57 47 58 51 59 |/1. 424] 1.50 

46 60 334] 63 334} 54d]] 41 65 |/1. aa 1.50 

353/89 || 34] 38 || 32] 338\| 363] 40 |[1.80 | 1. 40 

3 39% 34) 383]| 318) 353]| 39 42 |\1.30 | 1.40 

87 4141] 353) 404]] 824 ri 2 41 |/1.35 | 1.40 

40%) 44 403) 454]) 373) 42 42 45 ||1.323) 1.40 

354} GO8}] 333) 614]|- 318] 5831] 363} 65 |I1.30 | 1.85 
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OATS—Continued. 
TABLE 36.—Oats: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[See “General note,” p. 417.] 
EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 


Country. 1914 ° 1914 
ountry 1912 1913 (prelim.) Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.) 
: Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 

Argentina.........- 61,731 | 61, 298 24,368 || Roumania......... 2,000 21000: | eu aee ae 

Bulgaria 173 ed Bee Russia... --| 58,457 41, 309 18,977 

9, 660 31, 732 19, 287 || Sweden......--.... 361 4, 730 2, 303 

515 285 324 || United Kingdom... 631 1, 655 854 

2,714 3,687 | ~ 3,372 || United States...... 30, 374 5, 275 35, 067 

179 194 168 || Other countries... 5, 365 ra) el eee ae) 

390 BAG taste eee S| 

Germany... ...---- 26, 538 CLR: Wl ee Total. 522 240; 384 | 2835730. )---.-.--s<= 
Netherlands.......- 41, 316 31, 131. 14, 589 

IMPORTS. 

Austria-Hungary... 1,042 Osh So seves 4 || Philippine Islands . 770 537 63 

elsiiin A>... 9, 560 ECON Beene 3 RGSSIA Sn cose a se 1, 200 2,608 1,475 

Denmark......... 3,911 4,224 3, 739 || Sweden............ 6, 703 4, 431 4,918 

SO ee eee 1, 432 1, 503 1,533 || Switzerland..-....- 12, 661 12, 205 10, 082 

Lehr eee 1,070 1 5) ae United Kingdom... 64, 924 64, 470 49,348 

BER GG eer cnc 14,929 | 39,992 35, 448 || United States.....- 3,263 | . 13,309 9, 429 

Germany. ....=---. 45, 879 CRY ol ial Ee ea Other countries... - 2,678 2, AGW poe aeons 

Ptaly. ose ss eon | 10, 830 7,331 4,549 Se eS 

Netherlands......--| 51,304 38, 711 20,417 Total x. soeeee | 282,978) "2 2385 572) | Sere crete 
INGA os. ance wee } 822 393 474 

BARLEY. 


Taste 37.—Area and production of undermentioned countries. 1918-1915. 


ATea. Production. 
Country. 
1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
NORTH AMERICA, 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
United States........... 7,499,000 | 7,565,000 | 7,395,000 | 178,189,000 | 194,953,000 237, 009, 000 
Canada: 
New Brunswick..... 2,000 2,000 2,000 74, 000 64, 000 57,000 
B@QweaDee =~ 22a 2+ Vse. 89, 000 85, 000 85, 000 2,263, 000 2,261, 000 2,312,000 
OtarOn sss oe. ui! 485, 000 461, 000 449,000 | 14,589,000] 13,987,000 15, 109, 000 
Manitoba........... 496, 000 468, 000 490,000 | 14,305,000 9, 828, 000 16,543, 000 
Saskatchewan...-..- 332, 000 290, 000 287,000 10, 421, 000 4,901, 000 9,945, 000 
PAgbertay. oss - ceo 197, 000 178, 000 185, 000 6, 334, 000 4, 806, 000 6, 542, 000 
Oinerter sae. se ss. 12,000 12,000 11,000 333, 000 354, 000 360, 000 
Total Canada...... 1, 613, 000 ee 496,000 | 1,509,000 | 48,319,000} 36,201, 000 50, 868, 000 
MIOTICO nee cea sat cmos. Q@) | 292, 000 (2) 7,000, 000 10, 839, 000 10,000,000 . 
TOOT Sele MAO poe BH SSB OSRSE SS eee a eres eae mmeer cts 233,508,000 | 241,993,000 297, 877,000 


PArrontinass 225022022: 368,000 | 418,000] 418,000] 4,455,000 | —_8, 037,000 8, 000, 000 
Chile eo 131,000 | 153,000} 224,000] 4,596,000 | 5,567,000 3,750, 000 
Uruguay.....------ Seep 3,000 14; 000 4,000 38, 000 165, 000 37,000 


Wotav aso, oe 502,000 | 585,000] 646,000} 9,089,000 | 13,769,000] — 11,787,000 


1 No official statistics. 
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Tasie 37.—Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1913-1915—Continued. 


Area Production. 

Country. 

1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
% ¢ 

EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary: Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels Bushels. 
ASTRAL sce sciesosse 2,699, 000 (1) (1) 75,917, 000 75, 000, 75, 000, 000 
Hungary proper....- 2,887,000 | 2,705,000 | 2,830,000 79, 825, 000 65, 265, 56, 186, 000 
Croatia-Slavonia. . . - 158, 000 (1) (1) 2,956, 000 1, 940, 2,000,000 . 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 263, 000 Q@) Q@) 3, 904, 000 3,000, 3, 000,000 | 

Total Austria- 

Hungary.......- GOO 7 OOU! epee atarseteteiets haem te tear len 162,602,000 | 145,205,000 136, 186, 000 
Belgium 84, 000 84,000 Q) 4,217,000 4, 232, 000 4,000, 000 
Bulgaria. - 603, 000 594,000 @) 13, 891, 000 10,319, 000 17, 670, 006 
Denmark 597, 000 @ 644, 000 24,997, 000 , 780, 25, 898, 000 
Finland 1) 1 (2) 5, 414, 000 4, 047, 000 5,000, 008 
Mranc6n- o.com 1,878,000 | 1,780,000 | 1,760,000 46, 116, 000 44,818, 000 36, 248, 000 
Germany 4,087,000 | 3,909, 000 Q) 168,709,000 | 144,125,000 150, 000, 000 
WtalyZ6 <2 -sscersas 620, 000 610, 000 608, 000 10, 803, 000 6,917, 11, 050, 006 
Netherlands 66, 000 67,000 63, 3, 132, 000 3,019, 3, 233, 000 
Norway 2 89,000 (1) () 3, 202, 000 2,591, 000 2,591, 000 
Roumania 1,390,000 | 1,405,000} 1,371,000 27,339, 000 25,505, 000 28, 688, 000 
Russia: 

Russia proper.....-- 22558000) cemoseiee cst sawtsieae eae 437, 634, 000 

Poland g.2.~ cence 1, 283, 000 29, 859, 000 

Northern Caucasia..| 4,326,000 90, 100, 000 : 
Total Russia, Eu- 

ropean. .. seins 30, 167,000 |2 31,065,000 |$ 29,748,000 | 557,593,000 | 4 398,068,000 | 4 475, 109, 000 
[doe Saderaace seaccae 149, 000 (2) (1) 2, 866, 000 3, 000, 000 2, 250, 000 
Spammer se 3,869,000 | 3,404,000 | 3,786,000 68, 772, 000 72, 272, 000 82, 763, 000 
Sweden 442, 000 436, 000 (2) 16,912,000} 12,195,000 14,000, 
United Kingdom: 

England........-,.-| 1,470,000 | 1,420,000} 1,152,000 49,384,000 48, 205, 000 35, 134, 000 
Wales sooo esiscicamieiass 89, 000 84, 001 80, 000 2, 792, 000 2,743, 000 2,479, 000 
SCOUHA Cee emma eee 198, 000 194, 000 150, 000 7, 598, 000 7, 616, 000 5,184, 000 
Trelandessscesacmosies 173, 000 172, 000 142, 000 8, 004, 000 8, 073, 000 5,885, 000 
Total United 
Kingdom....... 1,930,000 | 1,870,000 | 1,524,000 67, 778, 000 66, 637, 000 48, 682, 000 
POH esc cae nc chet ome atte | CRC R EE Ee Eee ees 1,184, 343,000 | 963,730,000 | 1,043,368, 000 
= ASIA ian (ieee a 
ndia: 
IB A8 EGS (eee ceAmouMme 7,236,000 | 6,121,000 I 40, 973, 000 33, 320, 000 40, 000, 000 
Native States....... “gs1}000 | 7 (ay { ay’ a)’ one 
Total India....... § BY 000i 6 121 O00)... ceckeuten 40, 973, 000 33, 320, 000 40, 000, 000 

CyPrus-. se. . nee cceeee Q) (1) Q) 2, 100, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 

ey eS 3,296,000 | 8,294,000 | 8,195,000 | 101,477,000 77 
renee meri s Eo 64 bel y, M2700 | 00%000 | 75000 
Total Japanese Em- 

PIs en a eer 8, BOD, 000-4 > sates ain Gerla lrmieins ees eee 101, 559, 000 85, 835, 000 93, 417, 000 
Russia: i 

* Central Asia (4 gov- 

ernments)......... 447,000 1 Son peeenleatee einen 9 

Siberia (4 govern: ‘y SRE 1,0 Certs rere es ecu. 
ments)....-.---..- 607,000) | 5 so keeeeaeel aeietes 

Transcaucasia (1 a oe es 8, 965, 000 |......----+-2.)sseeessen ees 
government)...... 2, 0007}. cco ee eee ee QB OCDI Ed c+ tech oe 
Total Russia, Asi- 3 

a ee -* 1,056, 000 (5) (5) 14, 586, 000 (5) (5) 
Toth. cceaesavennn|----++--+-+-|-0-+-00-- + Jesesweoueees 159,218,000 | 121,155,000 | 135, 417,000 
——— 


1 No official statistics. 
2 Census of 1910, 


°63 governments of European and 10 of Asiatic Russia. 
451 governments of European and 10 of Asiatic Russia. 
5 Included in “Total Russia, European.” 
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TaBLE 37.—Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1913-1915—Continued. 


Area. Production. 
Country. 
; 1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
F pren. Acres Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels, Bushels. 
LECGY CORSE Re See eee 3,152,000 | 3,131,000 | 2,703,000 50, 031, 000 35,785, 000 39, 866, 000 
RUNES ee esata ae akc 1,117,000 795,000 | 1,038,000 7, 266, 000 3, 215, 000 11, 482, 000 
Union of South Africa... @) 21,359, 000 2 iff 359, 000 21,359,000 
+ NES bole ea a 8 9 [Eien hee ve Mee me a Ane RO 58, 656, 000 40, 359, 000 52,707,000 
AUSTRALASIA, 
Australia: 
Queensland. ........ 151,000 120, 000 109, 000 
New South Wales... 349, 000 312) 000 1 
Mictoriac. J... -. 05 1, 800, 000 uF 870, 000 1) 
South Australia..... 1,360, 000 iis 375, 000 461, 000 
Western Australia... 96, 000 "173; 000 37,000 
ge re 274, 000 193; 000 @) 
Total Australia... =. 4, 030, 000 4,043, 000 1, 200, 000 
New Zealand............ 1, 421, 000 1, 234, 000 616, 000 
Total Australasia... 5, 451, 000 5, 277, 000 1,816, 000 
(CEASE VU CFS Se Ra eR [Rie age inca eee 1, 650, 265, 000 |1,386, 283,000 | 1,542,972, 000 
1 No official statistics. 2 Census of 1911. 


Tasie 38.—Barley: Total production of countries mentioned in Table 37, 1895-1915. 


Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
$805--2.. 915, 504,000 || 1901-...-. 1, 072,195,000 |} 1906.....} 1, 296,579,000 || 1911.....| 1,373,286, 000 
1896..... 932,100, 000 || 1902..... 1) 229’ 1327 000 |} 1907.....| 1,271, 237,000 || 1912.....) 1, 466,977, 000 
1897..... 864, 605, 000 || 1903..... 1 235, 786, 000 |} 1908..... i 274, 807, 000 || 1913.....] 1,650, 265, 000 
PAvSs-2~ =| 1, 030, 581, 000 |) 1904..... i, 175, 784, 000 |; 1909..... ib 458, 263) 000 |} 1914.....] 1,386, 283, 000 
ESGOSS 5 "065, 720,000 || 1905..... {. 180; 053; 000 || 1910..... 1, 388; 734, 000 |} 1915.....] 1,542,972, 000 
1900. .-.. 959, 622, 000 


TABLE 39.—Barley: Average yield per acre of undermentioned countries, 1890-1914. 


« Russia United 
United : Ger- jg.1| Hungary | p 2 ing- 
Year. States. an many.! Austria. proper. Trance. per 
Average: Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1890-1899 23.4 13.3 29.4 splints cemiaaste 22.6 39.8 
1900-1909 25.5 14.3 35.3 26.3 23.4 23.6 35.0 
OO Bete csiecste's = PAP rit a\aaie\ sero nlats 26.8 14,3 33.3 24.0 24.5 23. 4 35.9 
TSG ee ee hae miata oneal awinle y 28.3 13.0 35. 2 26.1 26.8 20. 8 36.1 
LAN oe Sen diese (Senne Ree ee 23.8 14,2 38.2 27.3 23.1 24.4 36.8 
LIBE co a Sica Cone Eo ee eee 25.1 14,2 34.9 25. 2 21.3 22.6 34.9 
SUD 0 San eto SEBS one ea SE aera 22.5 17.9 39.5 28.4 25.1 25.4 38.9 
RU en en | Sao = tase n,a'nie als 22.5 16.3 34.4 24.9 19.7 23.5 34.3 
Qe i eee eee 21.0 144 37.0 27.5 26.9 25.0 34.0 
eee rote mole ialeis «i= «2 s[n 2 29.7 16. 2 40.7 29.7 26.9 26,1 33.1 
“LDS SES So ee nates Saupe reaSes 23.8 18.5 41.3 29.7 27.6 24,5 35.1 
MRIS otic toie eyo )dinla ara aidie a myielain ele 25.8 |---------- Biist=) | Eoneer Seno 24.1 25.2 35.6 
Average (1905-1914)....... PP OC ene etn Ci/oi laces 24.6 24.1 35.5 


J nnn EtttcE Sane! 
1 Bushels of 48 pounds. 2 Winchester bushels, 
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Taste 40.—Barley: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 


1849-1915. 


Nore.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to the 


published numbers of the preceding year, exce 
mates whenever new census data are available. 


Year. 


1874... 


1875... 
IS7Gzie 
aS Tilers = 
AS 7 Bist 
VOR 
1879... 


w 
SEBSE 


RWHNYENNY NWHNwWw 
Eee ee ee 


AAADS 


SIStt SWHWOOO 2) 


wy 
0 00 


Produc- 
tion. 


Bushels. 
5, 167,000 
15, 826, 000 


11, 284, 000 
25,727, 000 
22; 896, 000 
28) 652, 000 
29, 761, 000 


26, 295, 000 
26, 718, 000 
26, 846, 000 
32;044, 000 
32), 552, 000 


36, 909, 000 
38;710, 000 
35, 638, 000 
42) 246, 000 
40, 283, 000 
43,997”, 000 


45,165, 000 
41, 161; 000) 
48, 954, 000 
50, 136, 000 
61, 203, 000 


58, 360, 000 
59, 428, 000 
56, 812, 000 
63, 884, 000 
78, 333, 000 
78, 333, 000 


80, 097, 000 
69, 869, 000 
61, 400, 000 


87,073, 000 
69, 695,000 
66, 685, 000 
55, 792, 000 
73, 382; 000 
119, 635,000 


58, 926, 000 
109, 933, 000 
134, 954,000 
131, 861, 000 
139, 749, 000 
136, 551, 000 
178, 916, 000 
153, 597, 000 
166, 756, 000 
170, 284 000 
173, 821,000 
173, 832, 000 
160, 240, 000 
223, 824, 000 
178, 189; 000 
194, 953,000 
237, 009, 000 


AChAL ALAR 
APPS sh here 
SOonNo 


Dorr 


Dor Se 
Bir Ona oh 
WIWINOW SO 


Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 


Dollars. 


7,916, 000 
18, 028, 000 
247948, 000 
20, 298, 000 


27,998, 000 


27, 368, 000 
24, 403, 000 
22) 287; 000 
24, 454; 000 
23) 714; 000 


29; 420; 000 
29,779, 000 


32, 868, 000 
31, 841, 000 
29; 464, 000 
37, 672, 000 
32; 614,000 


42, 141,000 
45, 470, 000). . 
38, 026, 000 

28, 729, 000 
27, 134, 000 


29,312, 000 
22, 491, 000 
25, 142) 000 
23; 064, 000 
29; 594? 000 


24, 075,000 
49, 705, 000 
61, 899, 000 
60, 166, 000 
58, 652, 000 


93, 526, 000 


100, 426, 000 
139, 182, 000 
112, 957, 000 
95,731, 000 
105, 903; 000 
122, 499; 000 


pt that a revised base is used for applying percentage esti- 


Chicago cash price per 
bushel, low malting 


Following | fiscal year rs 
beginning begin- 


Domestic ae i 
exports, year 


ning 


July 1. July 1. 


wea 


Bushels. | Bushels. 


482) 410| 4,244’ 751 
320, 399] 4, 891, 189 
91; 118| 6, 255, 063 


317, 781/10, 285, 957 
1, 186, 129] 6,702, 965 
3,921) 501] 6; 764, 228 

715, 536] 5,720, 979 
1, 128, 923] 7,135,258 


885, 246] 9, 528, 616 
205, 930/12; 182, 722 
433, 005|10, 050, 687 
" 724,955) 8,596, 122 
629, 130] 9, 986, 507 


252, 183/10, 197, 115 
1, 305, 300|10, 355, 594 
550, 884/10, 831, 461 
1, 440, 321/11, 368, 414 
1, 408, 311/11, 332, 545 


973, 062] 5,078,733 
2,800,075] 3; 146) 328 
3,035, 267] 1,970, 129 
5,219, 405] "791; 061 
1, 563, 754| 2, 116, 816 
680,331] 837,384 
030, 301| 1,271) 787 
,237,077| | 124, 804 
267,403] 110, 475 


23,661,662} 189, 757 


6,293,207} 171,004 
8,714,268| 57,406 


* 8,429, 141 56, 462 


10,881,627; 90,708 
10,661,655] 81,020 


17,729,360] 18,049 
8, 238,842| 38,319 
4,349,078] 199,741 
6, 580, 393 2) 644 


a a a 


1 Prices 1895 to 1908 for No. 3 grade. 


2 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TABLE 41.—Barley: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1915. 


(000 omitted.] 
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Produe 
State. Acreage. tion 

X Acres. | Bushels. 
DOR ee eee 5 1382 
New Hampshire. - . 1 30 
Marmont. i... 328 12 420 
New York... 85 2,720 
Pennsylvania. . 8 236 
Maryland... =... ... 5 170 
VS eee 12 348 
LC eRe es a 30 930 
pdaaria oo Ok 2 8 224 
INOS] <5 nc Sack 54 1, 836 
Prichisan:........--. 85 2, 508 
Wascomsime. -: .....- 656 23, 288 
Minnesota.......... 1,350 41,175 
1, 353 10, 943 
Missouri....... 5 125 
North Dakota 1, 400 44,800 
South Dakota 750 24, 000 
Nebraska.......-.. 105 3, 255 


Farm 
value State. 
Dee. 1. 
Dollars. 
OS IRACADSAS 2 a. siete neice 
24 }) Kentucky..:....... 
315 || Tennessee. - . 

2,040 CORES oa iacale ne = Sees 
lid ||) Oklahoma... ..... 
119'}| Montana ....2...-.. 
261 || Wyoming 
502 |} Colorado. .......... 
146 || New Mexico......- 

¥,047 }|) Arizona... 02.02... 

BAGS ARE. 229. oye Oe ak 

13,041 |} Nevada..... 
20,178)]| Tdaho. =. sc... 

5,362 || Washington 
79 OregOn--.. 2 2-2 A. 
19,712 Califormias = <2... ce 
a : United. States. 


Farm 
Acreage. | P eas value 

; Dee. 1. 

Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars. 
270 8, 370 3,515 
6 180 139 
6 144 108 
9 252 171 
8 212 106 
80 2,720 1,306 
17 612 337 
130 4, 680 2, 246 
8 264 185 
35 1,295 725 
34 1, 445 751 
12 576 403 
191 7,736 4, 023 
175 7, 263 4, 067 
130 4, 680 2, 902 
1,360 | 39,440 24, 453 
7,395 237,009 122, 499 


TaBLE 42.—Barley: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


State. 


10-year aver- 
age, 1906-1915. 


Yield per acre (bushels). 


(cents). 


Farm price per bushel 


Value 
per acre 
(dollars).! 


BSB 


ONO PAIONW HP OWN 


NNNW Hw 
SAINS BS 


| 1909 


SSS BSS 


| 1910 


age, 1906-1915. 


10-year aver- 


| 1915 


Wb co WwW Nwwwry 
S Se SSASs 
a oooocoeo wooon 


See Ca 


35.5 


SoOOWN ON OMNSSOo NOUWS AWooed 


TS) 
Sa 


ww ww bo 
Se SE ORS 
on MnOoooo Oe 


32.0/57.4 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


86. 9/50. 5 


5-year average, 
1910-1914. 
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Taste 43.—Barley: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1894-1915, 


Year. 


June, 


July. 


00 CO CO aI 1: 
SSSESSSSSAA 
IRE ION RH Oo 


Year. 


ESRARSSSs 
Dor HA OT 


Oo 
He OF 


savesaneges.” 


i} 


WO WORN Ome OOo Or 


81.2 


ERERASS 
Nee OO Or 


Tasis 44.—Barley: Farm price per bushel on first of each month, by geographical divi- 


sions, 1914 and 1915. 


e 
. North N. Central | N. Central 
Gaited "|. atlantic States east | States west phen Ple= 
: States. of Miss. R.| of Miss. R. = 
Month. 

1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 1915 | 1914 

Cis Cis. CBs" Cts, : . | Cts. | Cts.) Cts. | Cts. | Cis. | Cts. | Cis 
January......- DAL Bil) b2..2)| Wlaaet Whe . A 62.1 | 58.2 | 49.8 | 44.4 | 62.5 3 56.9 | 60.6 
February..--. 62.9 | 52.4 | 80.6 | 68.3 ts : 67.0 | 55.7 | 59.4 | 45.5 | 76.5 -8 | 65.4] 60.4 
March........-| 67.7 | 51.1 | 84.9 | 72.0 f .0 | 72.6 | 54.4 | 61.9 | 45.4 | 80.2 32.) Wek | tee 
April.....-.---|] 64.7% | 51.7 | 81.0 | 72.4 ‘ .2| 72.3 | 53.5 | 59.9 | 44.3 | 70.8 -5 | 68.1 61.0 
May eases 63.8 |~49.3 | 87.7 | 74.7 | 78.0 -5 | 69.5 | 53.6 | 60.3 | 43.1] 71.3 -7| 65.6 | 55.6 
JUNO ser ace ws 62.0 | 49.1 | 83.0 | 71.9 | 78.2 -8 | 68.6 | 53.4 | 60.1 | 48.4 | 85.2 5.3 | 61.2] 54.9 
Jalyc ee eet = 55.8 | 47.5 | 85.6 | 73.1 | 76.0 | 75.2 | 66.4 | 48.9 | 56.0 | 42.2 | 70.8 .0 | 50.4] 53.5 
August.......-| 56.7 | 45.1 | 81.6 | 69.7 | 78.0 | 78.8 | 66.8 | 53.1] 56.8 | 40.3 | 57.0 .0)} 51.8] 47.9 
September. -...| 51.9 | 52.5 | 80.2 | 75.4 | 74.0 | 75.0 | 58.8 | 60.3 | 46.7 | 52.4 | 56.5 -5| 55.6] 48.5 
Oetober....... 46.8 | 51.8 | 72.5 | 74.7 | 69.2 | 74.0 | 52.6 | 61.2 | 40.1 | 46.4 | 60.0 .0| 52.9] 54.9 
November....| 50.1 | 51.7 | 73.5 | 73.8 | 78.0 | 72.0 | 55.3 | 59.1 | 43.0 | 47.7 | 53.7 -2/ 57.31 53.8 
December ....| 51.7 | 54.3 | 75.0 | 72.1 | 73.4 | 74.9 | 56.6 | 62.2 | 46.2 | 49.8 | 66.5 -5 | 58.5 | 57.0 
Average.....| 53.7 | 51.5 | 77.7 | 72.9 | 74.7 | 72.6 | 60.4 | 58.4 | 47.3 | 47.1 | 62.5 | 62.5 | 57.5 | 54.7 


Tarte 45,—Barley: Wholesale price per bushel, 1900-1915. 


Statistics of Barley. 
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Cincinnati. Chicago. Milwaukee. Minneapolis. || San Irancisco. 
* Low malting Feed (per 100 
Date. Spring malt. tofancy. — No.3 All grades. Tbs).! 
Low. | High. || Low. | High Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. 
Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. || Dolls. | Dolls. 
53 78 34 67 33 56 32 59 0. 674 0. 75 
67 80 38 66 36 62 25 62 . 134 . 85 
68 88 37 TO Wee s tei ose 30 70 - 80 1. 325 
60 72 36 62 35 60 32 68 - 90 1, 224 
58 74 30 61 34 57 28 56 95 15 
57 65 35 55 36 49 30 48 1.024 1.35 
58 75 38 58 37 54 31 OL OW io. aclemenes 
63 132 45 110 44 108 40 108 1.124 1.72 
gi 132 49 106 48 102 . 44 102 1. 224 dow 
71 90 50 823 50 824 40 79 1.35 1.70 
7 103 50 90 56 88 48 764 95 1.50 
101 137 70 139 72 {29 58 120 1.10 1. 984 
69 146 40 140 54 136 33 130 isk 1.95 
72 92 42 85 58 80 39 73 1, 22% 1.50 
75 105 49 82 514 82 40 7 -90 1, 324 
72 90 66 88 703 88 58 83 1.25 1.60 
86 90 73 91 78 93 64 86 1. 423 1. 624 
79 90 71 89 744 86 62 81 1, 25 1.474 
76 82 71 84 76 804 64 76 1.25 1.474 
76 102 743 82 754 78% 67 75 1.114 1.30 
86 98 68 79 71 774 62 71 1.00 1.123 
86 98 69 79 724 79 63 73 1.00 1, 20 
88 98 54 85 61 81 45 73 1,15 1, 30 
7 102 51 65 54 60 42 57 1,123 1, 20 
Octopert--.-. 52 70 86 53 65 56 62 47 57 1.15 1.30 
November...:.... 70 76 56 73 59 68 50 62 1, 22% 1.32% 
December.......-.- 76 79 62 77 67 734 56 67% || 1.25 1.324 
VGA es dec. < = 70 102 51 91 54 93 42 86 1.00 1.624 


1 No. 1 brewing to 1902 and 1907. 
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Tasur 46.—Barley and malt: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[See ‘‘ General note,’* p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 


Barley and malt in terms 


1 Year preceding. 


Barley. Malt. of barley. 
Country. 
soz | 1013 | 29 | ae | ros | 294 | soo | 1913 | (pre 
(prelim.) (prelim.) i iim.) 

! Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. |Bushels. 
“AT PONTING ce e.c. sts ~ 656 1,871 5 Ws Ai Pee a (OR eee =| (Bh mene 656 1,871 1, 152 
Austria~-Hungary...-| 9,522 8) 190) Crea ee T3996" (LA NaSO eee aa 205428 | 19,270 |o = eee 
(Pel siumeese se ee eees CSTE eG |eecees 231 DIS eee Sec 4:946\ |< 2,810 |p oa 
British India......-- 31,843 | 10,069 17200) |otboetsse (peaeeeee eee ae 31,843 | 10,069 1,290 

eB USAT IAs cermeeeacsce 819 SILOM 5e.6.5 See | Sensor eel meee are ote See ae 819 $19 |... =355 
Canada. 4,788 | 13,906 6, 838 24 3 5 4,810 | 13,909 6, 843 
Chile... 476 427 2, 839 19 23 233 494 449 2,860 
Ching) 2.32 ' 655 738 Ly al BER Gesiorects Bae 655 738 524 
Denmark. .........-- 3,552 | 3,566] 3,380 112 Wig Re Sees 3,654.) S673 eee 
Wrancosssie-s s-s ea c6% 669 438 167 48 £9) We dese wiz 455: [issectus 
Germany: cen. 2o ce ce 53 280i) sacs 1,255 L198, eo aseesee 1,194 4,369: 222s 
Netherlands.......-.- 23,956 | 31,993 | 13,265 755 G49) ecco sen. 24,642 |" 32,402 22.283 
Rowumania.-.-2-.2-" 10;'928°| 110; 928)\ ssc 2 3 Ee Ra ea 2 10,930 |! 10,930 }..-.-.... 
RUSSIA Sci «chisossasic- 126,927 | 180,344 | 90,747 198 0 Bee ee 127,107 | 180,523 | 90,747 
United Kingdom.... 102 48 85 952 806 898 967 781 902 
United States.....-.- 8,195 | 12,782 | 17,208 150 487 728 8,332 } 13,225 | 17,871 
Other countries....-.. 13,456: | (TS 957 lec em os = 6 DEA A ete 13,460 | 15,967 }..--=2.- 
Motalecco.2 << 241,334 | 294,968 |........- 15; 748) 52720 eee 255,861 | 309,262 |........ 

IMPORTS. 

Argentine so-us-ee ce 3 4 1 1,444 1,597 1,134 1,316 1,456 1,032 
Austria-Hungary ..-- 331 SN een cero ber | Sa ieeeeee Dien eee 3 353: 15 aces 
Boleium=s.+...02 7.2. ZSRROM lize Gai leeecee are 674 PEL Epos os 22)443: 4. 18; 00412. sae 
Brave ese ste see 2 1 1 1, 062 1,364 702 967 1,241 639 
British South Africa 2 2 1 395 348 289 361 319 265 
Canadaiv.s 25-s2-n5 7 38 39 58 358 107 59 363 136 
CODE eens cas aame 328 273 285) | ecm eects PS Pte notre 328 273 285 
Denmark... thee 578 pa Kc | eeeerepi ae Se 55 73a |e Sey 628 1, 986 |Sscunces 
Bgypts ese. eZ : ‘ 512 
FYAWCOscscecceeeeen-] 6,200] 5,380.) 4,757 |. 103) — 08 |. Sec 6. SRe eee, aoe eee 
Winlands sccswneiece= >|. 254) 2800+. . ee st 267 fe Re OTS ee cec ee emo nn Ge ee 
Germany «---=.| 139,063 | 151,939 |... cae 
Italy... . << 2 ; 1,034 82 
Netherlands. --| 80,747] 40,783 | 21,445 3, 612 Sr PBR cence 34,030 | 44,585 |........ 
NODWAY Scestemenens- 3, 763 3, 851 3, 747 108 157 241 3, 862 3,994 3,966 

TRESS IO eratetee mes= sine 791 1,106 64 23 58 15 812 1,158 77 
Switzerland.........| 1,126 1,190 769 3,810 O S02' he ceenntete 4,590 4,199) |. . seme 
United Kingdom, ---| 45,899 | 52,331] 86,442 79 146 137 | 45,970 | 52,464] 36,547 
Other countries...... 2, 680 DelGulcenss vee 570 GBC tlic ieee 3,198 1,816]. “see 

EEOC steeicsicieit a's 252,307 | 276,931 |......... 15,262"). 17, 420)1. 0 c.0Se 266,181 | 292, 767 |-.cc.cce 
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RYE. 
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TABLE 47.—Rye: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1913-1915. 


—_— 


Area. Production. 
Country. 
1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
NORTH AMERICA. 

. Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushes. 
United States...... e+---} 2,557,000 | 2,541,000 | 2,856,000 41,381,000 42,779, 000 49,190,000 
Canada: 

Guanec.- 2... sen 10, 000 9,000 9,000 156,000 156, 000 169,000 
Ontario eines 85,000 78, 000 78, 000 1, 567,900 |, 1,341,000 1, 602,000 
Manitoba........... 5,000 5,000 6,000 103,000 100,000 129,000 
Saskatchewan......-. 3,000 3,000 3,000 68,000 54,000 72,000 
INIDORGA Go 5-6 a5 «2a 16,000 16,000 17,000 398, 000 360, 000 500, 000 
GUILE Ae eee e nae @) (2) Q) 8,000 6,000 6, 000 
Total. Canada....- 119,000 111,000 113,000 2,300,000 2,017,000 2,478,000 
REGNNCQ eo oo cain masin nos ) () 6) 70,000 70,000 | 70, 000 
UME NES Ee Be a ee na Se Oe aera (aera 43, 751, 000 44, 866,000 51, 738, 000 
SOUTH AMERICA. - 
Argentina 1, 417, 000 3,346, 000 1,811,000 
Chile 147,000 151, 000 150, 000 
Uruguay 1,000 5,000 1,000 
1, 565,000 3,502,000 1, 962, 000 
EUROPE. 
Austria-Hungary: 
Augstaiisc.cccn<-.-- 4, 852, 000 (2) () 109,093,000 } 95,000,000} 105,000, 000 
Hungary.....- ao seee 2,668,000 | 2,638,000 | 2,625,000] 52,256,000! 42,410,000 45,975, 000 
Croatia- Javonia.... 167,000 (2) (2) 2, 553, 000 2,000,000 2,500,000 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 65, 000 () (?) 627,000 500, 000 600, 000 
Total Austria- 
Humgary<...-.-= XPD; OOO: |e on tna See an ae oe oes 164,529,000 | 139,910,000 154, 075, 000 
BeBoleim. ©-5.. 802.5. 641,000 645, 000 (2) 22,463,000 | 21,000,000 18,000,000 
Bulgaria. . 515, 000 501,000 (2) 9, 401, 000 6,976, 000 7, 622,000 
ah egy] GS) eye | seas | dese | ro 
EPECLIN OE ot plaleia/a/atatsi donna 2 0 
Ta Cee ee ee ea 2,905,000 | 2,614,000 | 2,603,000] 49,452/000 | 43,884,000 | 40,307,000 
MV OEERAN Yio wieicclenie sien = 15, 849,000 | 15,565,000 2) 481,169,000 | 410,478,000 475,000, 000 
ESF 307, 000 304, 000 294,000 5, 589, 000 5, 260, 000 4, 401, 000 
iINebnerlands 2.5.2... 562, 000 563, 000 549,000 16, 895, 000 13, 471, 000 13, 727,000 
INGLE Ne odoceaeanee sees 3 37, 000 2 2) 973, 000 1,046, 000 1,045, 000 
Rowmania 4.2... .-5.< 224, 000 208, 000 187, 000 3,711, 000 1,959, 000 2,911, 000 
Russia: 
Russia proper..-.-..- 66, 008, 000 BRCM OMOU all aetss ce taia oe wicinvelel |<: cain iaceram states 4] 
Poland sees 255-555 ! 5,361,000 SOS ar OOM Pe arelaicia == omnia | arepaiaiarsyareterete 
Northern Caucasia.. 513, 000 GES COU Laren uaateaar Mecaeets6atqre 
Total Russia, Eu- i 
: | 71,882,000 |£69,517,000 |469,024,000 | 971,960,000 | © 806,000,000 | ® 861,097, 000 
74, 000 (2) 2 937, 000 1,000, 000 800, 000 
1,917,000 | 1,887,000 1, 858, 000 27,916, 000 23,950, 000 28, 664, 000 
911, 000 981, 000 2 22, 266, 000 27,599, 000 25, 000, 000. 
64, 000 67, 000 62, 000 1, 750, 000 1, 800, 000 1, 700, 000 
5 ORCL ES (lose bet ade Sees Rosa 1, 805, 937, 000 1, 526, 044,000 | 1,657,338, 000 
ASIA. 
Russia: D 
Central Asia (4 gov- 
ernments)....----- AAPOR OOO cet eeesciocid O's aromatase TOPAO OO Pt release treiala(s)s:|(- -1=1<\cie\c oin' Mao 
Siberia (4 govern- 
eee Bee saa BOM Vince sncabooelepeecacceced oa AGm MOM Mrrsalcle ccs = >< secs clea 
Transcaucasia qa 
government)....-. COO Carers. > 1-1-0 sa eects 8000 |-----.- 2-22 ---|--------- 20 ene 
Total Russia, Asi- 
Sieg a ae 2, 879, 000 (6) (6) 28, 948, 000 (6) (0) 
—S 


1 Less than 500 acres. 
2 No official statistics. 


3 Census of 1910. 


463 governments of European and 10 of Asiatic Russia, 
5 51 governments of European and 10 of Asiatic Russia, 
6 Included in “‘Total Russia, European.’” 
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Tasir 47.—Rye: Area and production of wndermentioned countries, 1913-1915— 


Continued. 
Area. Production. 
Country. | — 
1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 | 1915 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Australia: Acres. | Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Queensland......... G % 2 2,000 2 2) 
New South Wales... 3,000 2 2 42,000 2 2 
Waictorias.2.-5-2- << 1,000 2,000 2 18,000 20,000 2 
South Australia... 1,000 (2) 2 10, 000 6, 
Western Australia... 1, 000 (2) 2 4,000 () © 
Tasmania... \-- 22 -- 1,000 (2) 2 20, 000 @) 2) 
Total Australia.... 7, 000 8 (2) 96, 000 100, 000 30, 000 
New Zealand........... @) 2) (2) 90, 000 90, 000 90, 000 
Motalosustralasias. (0c. ac eae ee eee eae eee 186, 000 190, 000 | 120, 000 
Tras gbo tele maser tt eee aaron loa as Saeeaale ec Cees 1, 880, 387,000 |1,574, 602,000 | 1,711, 158, 000 
1 Less than 500 acres. 2 No official statistics. 


Tasie 48.—Rye: Total production of countries mentioned in Table 47, 1895-1915. 


Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. | Year. Production. 

ee ee 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1895.....] 1,468, 212,000 |] 1901.....] 1,416,022,000 | 1906.....} 1,433,395,000 |} 1911.....] 1,753, 933,000 
1896....- 1, 499, 250,000 |) 1902....-] 1,647,845, 000 |} 1907.....| 1,538,778,000 || 1912.....| 1,886, 517,000 
1897.....] 1,300,645,000 |} 1903.....] 1,659,961,000 |; 1908.....} . 1,590, 057,000 |} 1913_.... 1, 880,387, 000 
1898.....} 1,461,171,000 |] 1904.....} 1, 742,112,000 |} 1909.....|° 1,747,123,000 |} 1914..... 1, 574, 602, 000 
1899. .... 1, 583,179,000 |} 1905.....| 1,495,751,000 |] 1910...2.| 1,673, 473,000 || 1915..... 1,711, 158, 000 
1900.....} 1,557, 634,000 


TaBie 49.—Rye: Average yield per acre of wndermentioned countries, 1890-1914. 


“ Russia 
Pac United ‘ Ger- =, 1 | Hungary 

Year. REE Ea ray many. Austria. proper. France.? | Treland.! 

Average: : Bushels. | Bushels, | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
LEO TSO) sone sac cae aciscless 13.9 10.4 20.9 AUR Oh ac Gir peas 17.6 25.2 
TOQU—TOU0 Sees ea enc ccild 15.7 11.5 25.6 19.0 17.6 17.1 27.5 
24.9 20.2 19.4 18.5 27.0 
25.1 19.9 19.8 16.3 27.6 
25.8 18.9 16.0 18.2 27.0 
28.0 22.0 17.5 16.8 29.2 
28.8 22.3 17.8 18.1 30.8 
27.1 21.3 18.9 14.7 30.3 
28.2 20.9 18.7 15.8 29.0 
29.5 23.3 19.4 16.5 30. 6 
30. 4 22.0 19.6 17.0 30.0 
eC ae wie oe 16.1 16.8 29.4 
Be Si eee «Se 18.3 16.9 29.1 


1 Bushels of 56 pounds. 2 Winchester bushels. 
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TABLE 50.—Rye: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 1849-1915. 


Note.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman aro estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to the 
published numbers of the preceding year, except that a-revised base is used for applying percentage esti- 
mates whenever new census data are available. 


Aver- 
Acreage 
Year. 
harvested. per 
acre. 
Acres. Bush 
2 ee Eee een See ee 
1 ERE EROS Boe eee 
1866.-... - 1,548,000 | 13. 
LT ee 1,689,000 | 13.7 
PaBSS Po: 1,651,000 | 13.6 
LS 1,658,000 | 13.6 
'o 1 Soe SSR AE es Seeeaae 
RSTO... 1,176,000} 13.2 
ke ae 1,070,000} 14.4 
agro. 1,049,000 | 14.2 
1873. .... 1,150,000 | 13.2 
io. ae 1,117,000 | 13.4 
1875.....| 1,360,000] 13.0 
13.9 
15.0 
15.9 
14.5 
10.8 
1880..... 1,768,000 | 13.9 
1881_.... 1,789, 000 11.6 
1882. .... 2,228, 000 13.4 
coi 2,315,000 | 12.1 
1884.2... 2,344, 000 12.2 
BBRS a... 2,129,000 | 10.2 
1886..... 2,130,000] 11.5 
ESB7. 2 2,053,000 | 10.1 
1888..... 2,365, 000 12.0 
1889. .... , 171,000 13.1 
889... =< 2,172,000 13.1 
2890 5s =: 2,142,000 | 12.0 
oe 2,176,000 14.6 
1992... .. r 2,164, 000 12.9 
1893... 038,000 | 13.0 
1894... 1,945,000] 13.7 
1895....- 1,890,000 | 14.4 
1896"... - 1,831,000 | 13.3 
a 1,704,000 | 16.1 
A 1,643,000 | 15.6 
$399 oo. 1,659,000 | 14.4 
1899: . =. 2,054,000 12.4 
1,591,000 | 15.1 
1, 988, 000 15.3 
1,979,000 | 17.0 
1,907,000 | 15.4 
1,793,000] 15.2 
1,730,000} 16.5 
2,002,000 | 16.7 
1,926,000 | 16.4 
1,948,000 | 16.4 
19002" 2: 2,006,000 | 16.1 
19095 ai «\= 2,196,000 | 138.4 
19101....| 2,185,000} 16.0 
3 Kt ty Es 2,127,000 | 15.6 
0 Dare 2,117,000} 16.8 
1913... 2,557,000 | 16.2 
OLE. 3s 2,541,000 | 16.8 
BOLO a 0i6 2,856,000 | 17.2 


age 
yield | Production. 


Bushels. 
14, 189,000 
21, 101,000 


20, 865, 000 
93, 184, 000 
22° 505, 000 
22° 528, 000 
16,919, 000 


93; 639, 000 
19, 832, 000 


24, 541, 000 
20,705, 000 
29, 960, 000 
28, 059, 000 
28, 640; 000 


21,756, 000 
24° 489,000 
20, 693, 000 
28” 415, 000 
28” 420, 000 
28, 421,000 


25, 807, 000 
31, 752, 000 
27,979, 000 
26, 555,000 
26, 728, 000 


23, 996, 000 
30, 345, 000 
33, 631, 000 
29, 363, 000 
27, 242, 000 


28, 436, 000 
33,375, 000 
31,566, 000 
31) 851, 000 
32; 2397 000 
29, 620, 000 


34, 897, 000 
33, 119, 000 
35, 664, 000 
41, 381, 000 
42) 779, 000 
49, 190, 000 


Chicago cash price per 
Aver- Pec hel 0. 2. pe Domestic 
ee 2 empenls in- 
arm : cluding 
price hss ae December. ieee rye flour, 
per Se a! v- fiscal year 
bushel beginning 
Dee. 1 Low. |High.| Low.|High.] July 1. 
Cents. Dollars. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Bushels. 
82.2 27,150,000 1 oe csclebeces 142 150 234,971 
100. 4 23, 281,000 | 132 157 173 185 564, 901 
94.9 21,349,000 | 1063 | 118 | 100 | 1154 92, 869 
77.0 17,342,000 | 66 77k | 78 834 199, 450 
73.2 11,327,000 | 67 74 81 91 87,174 
71.1 10,928,000 | 62 633 | 75 93 832, 689 
67.6 10,071,000 | 574 | 70 | 68| 70 611, 749 
70.3 10,638,000} 70 | 81 | 91 | 102 1,923, 404 
77.4 11,610,000 | 93 994 | 103 | 1074 267, 058 
67.1 11,894,000 | 67 683 | 614) 703 589,159 
61.4 12,505,000] 654] 73 | 70 | 924] 2,234, 856 
57.6 12,202,000] 554] 564] 54 | 60 4,249, 684 
52.5 13,566,000} 44 444) 47 52 4,877, 821 
65.6 15, 507, 000 73% | 81 73% | 85 2,943, 894 
75.6 18,565,000 | 82 | 914] 115 | 118 1, 955, 155 
93.3 19,327,000 | 964] 98 77 83 1,003, 609 
61.5 18,439,000 | 57 | 584| 62 | 67 2; 206, 212 
58.1 16,301,000 | 564] 60 | 603] 624] 6,247,590 
51.9 14,857,000 | 51 52 68 73 2,974, 390 
57.9 12,595,000 | 58%] 61 58 61 216, 699 
53.8 13,181,000 | 53 544 | 544 | 564 377, 302 
54.5 11,283,000} 554 | 614] 63 68 94, 827 
58.8 16,722,000 | 50 52 39 414 309, 266 
42.3 12,010, 000 44 454 494 | 54 2, 280, 975 
62.9 16,230,000] 644 | 684] 83 | 92 358, 263 
77.4 24,589,000 | 86 92 704 | 79 12, 068, 628 
54.2 15,160,000) 46 51 504 | 62 1, 493, 924 
51.3 13, 612, 000 45 474 44h 48 249,152 
50.1 13,395, 000 474 | 49 624) 67 32, 045 
44.0 11,965,000 | 32 353 | 33 364 1,011,128 
40.9 9,961,000 | 37 424] 323 354 8, 575, 663 
44.7 12,240,000] 453] 47 | 48 | 75 | 15,562,035 
46.3 11,875,000 | 524 55% 564} 62 10, 169, 822 
51.0 12, 214, 000 49 52 53 56 2,382, 012 
51.2 12,295,000 | 45%] 493] 51g] 54 2,345, 512 
55.7 16,910,000 | 59 65¢ 544 58 2,712,077 
50.8 17,081,000] 48 | 492] 48 | 50k] 5,445,273 
54.5 15,994.000 | 504] 524] 6921 78 784, 068 
68.8 18,748,000 | 73 75 70 84 29,749 
61.1 17,414,000 | 64 | 68 | 58 | 62 1,387, 826 
58.9 19,671,000 | 61 65 69 874 769, 717 
el 23, 068, 000 75 82 79 86 2, 444, 588 
73.6 23,455,000 | 75 | 774] 83 | 90 1, 295, 701 
zicsi lames 21,164,000 | 72 | 80 | 74° | 80° | 242, 269 
71.5 24,953,000 | 80 82 90 | 113 40,123 
$3.2 27,557,000} 91 | 94 | 90 | 953 31, 384 
66.3 23,636,000 | 58 64 60 64 1, 854, 738 
63.4 26,220,000] 61 | 65 | 62 | 67 2,272, 492 
86.5 37,018, 000 avi 1124 | 115 | 122 13, 026, 778 
83.9 Bieepee000)| 94k | 98k |.....-|-----senccameneee 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TABLE 51.—kye: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1915. 
[000 omitted.] 
Farm Farm 
Produc- Produc- 
State. Acreage. F value State. Acreage. 5 value 
tion. Dee. 1. eye! Dec 1. 
Acres. | Bushels.| Dollars. Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars. 

Wermontsre.s.2os5 1 17 14 || North Dakota.....- 180 2,7 2,133 
Massachusetts. - .-.- 3 60 61 |} South Dakota...... 90 1, 755 1,334 
Connecticut.....-.- 7 150 153 || Nebraska........--- 200 3, 500 2,555 
New MOL Kecsescnae 150 2,805 2;600-||' Keansagss. ive ccces e 3 Sane 800 608 
New Jersey......-: 71 1,420 1,306 || Kentucky-.......-- 24 288 271 
Pennsylvania. ....- 274 4,932 4,143 || Tennessee........-- 18 189 195 
Delaware-..... 1 16 16 |} Alabama.........-.- a 40 54 
Maryland. 24 396 S48 sR WORAe rs ceaenoane 2 34 35 
Viitgimias. 3... 70 1,015 944 || Oklahoma.........- 6 81 62 
West Virginia 16 224 208 || Arkansas......-.--- 1 10 10 
North Carolina. -.-. 50 575 604 || Montana..... oa 10 225 146 
South Carolina... .- 3 30 45 || Wyoming. ... ce 9 180 162 
IGeOtsidie. sees eens 13 120 168 || Colorado..........- 30 525 368 
Uni Oasaseseasaeeecs 100 1,750 D5 A527 els epee eemesee 13 202 131 
Tudignaesos sheers 150 2,400 1,968 

LdahG/s-.-saeeeeesee 3 60 41 
TM OIS eee cease 49 906 752 || Washington...-...- 8 146 110 
Michigan.......-..- 390 6,045 5, 198:|| Oreson=c- ceaes oe 23 414 373 
Wisconsin.........- 420 7,770 6,760 || California.......... 8 112 101 
Minnesota.....--..- 300 5, 850 4,738 —— 
TOWa pede eee 60 7,110 888 United States-_ 2, 856 49,190 41, 295 
WMASSOUMss eae = saci 25 338 291 


De- 
cem- 
ber 
Year. of |April. 
pre- 
vious 
year 
Pattee 
99.0 | 95.4 
-| 88.8 | 87.0 
-| 89.4 | 85.7 
-| 94.6 | 94.4 
96.2 | 87.0 
88.1 | 82.9 
99.8 | 88.9 
91.0 | 92.1 
98.9 | 84.9 
-| 98.2 | 84.8 
-| 99.1 ] 93.1 
-| 89.9 | 85.4 
98.1 | 97.9 


De- 
cem- 
When ber When 
May.|June.| har- Year. of |April.| May.| June.) har- 
vested. pre- vested. 

vious 

year 
Pact.| Peck. Pitt. PSCtW| Pe Cb Oba toe sCha ly) eee 
97.2 | 95.4 939! |] 1904... Soa ee 92.7 | 82.3 | 81.2 | 86.3 88.9 
88.9 | 91.0 OF 58) TVQOBES. \-semoseee 90.5 | 92.1 | 93.5 | 94.0 93.2 
82.7 | 84.6 Bou8. |) WA0C: = eee 95.4 | 90.9 } 92.9 | 89.9 91.3 
90.7 | 93.2 S700. | S90 7cce eee 96.2 | 92.0} 88.0 | 88.1 89.7 
88.7 | 85.7 BOE 7 [| PO08 ee 5 see oes 91.4 | 89.1] 90.3 | 91.3 91.2 
87.7 | 85.2 SS. 4) i] POOR. <oeee ce ee 87.6 | 87.2 | 88.1 | 89.6 91.4 
88.0 | 89.9 804 EGLO Roce eee 94.1 | 92.3 | 91.3 | 90.6 87.5 
94.5 | 97.1 O46 I) JQUt eens 92.6 | 89.3 | 90.0 | 88.6 85.0 
85.2 | 84.5 BH16"}/ LOND. =. eee eee 93.3 | 87.9 | 87.5 | 87.7 88.2 
88.5 | 87.6 BOA LOTS coon ce cee 93.5 | 89.3 | 91.0 | 90.9 88. 6 
94.6 | 93.9 O80 [TON s ee. chen eels 95.3 | 91.3 | 93.4 | 93.6 92.9 
83.4 | 88.1 ie ses Ses ee 93.6 | 89.5 | 93.3 | 92.0 92.0 
93.3 | 90.6 SOUGst ROL 6 ocore ana 91.5 
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TABLE 53.—Rye: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


Yield per acre (bushels). Farm ies kd bushel ah an 
he (dollars).! 
Bas pes os 
State. £3 es 8 
an am en 
2 Z Po 
HS aS ae 
Pelelslelglelsialelsialsslalalels|22 2 
Se co) aml Saal aol seal onl Ol x4 
SH SSIS (S/SISIS(S(S/S SH SSS 8) Sia 48 
Niner = a the 2 18. 0/17. 4/17. 0/15. 0/15. 5/17. 5/22. 5/20. 0/18. 0/20.0/17.0} 86} 95} 90} 90} 80) 85/17. 29/14. 45 
pel Sb ee 8 17.3/15. 0/16. 5|16. 516. 2/17. 0/16. 0/18. 5/18. 5/19. 0/20. 0} 94) 95} 100} 98} 101) 102/17. 40/20. 40 
WY. Sf Ks Sea 18. 8/18. 0/17. 0/18. 5|18. 7/20. 0/18. 5|17. 5/19. 3/19. 0/21.5} 89) 93} 92) 92] 98) 102/17. 38)/21. 93 
Ney ace ncm cpacan 5 17. 3/17. 6/16. 5/16. 5/17. 0/18. 3/16. 7/16. 5|17. 2/17..7|18. 7] 80} 89} 76} 75} 89} 93)13.92/17.39 
police amass tose. 17. 6/17. 2\17. 5|16. 2/16. 3/18. 0/16. 4/17. 5/18. 0/18. 5|20.0) 79} 83} 79) 80} 82) 92/14.17/18.40 
IS ae ea ae 16. 9/17. 4/16. 7)16. 5/15. 3/17. 0/15. 1/17. 5/17. 5|18.0/18.0| 77} 80) 77} 74) 83} 84118.17/15.12 
LD Ce ee eee 15. 2\15. 0/16. 5/15. 5/14. 0/15. 5/15. 0114. 0/14. 0/17. 5/15..5] 82] 95) 81) 79] 92) 99/12. 69)15.34 
2) Sa ee 15. 4/14. 7/16. 0115. 0/14. 1/16. 1|14. 5/15. 5/14. 4/17.0)16.5) 78] 86) 80] 76) 86] 88/12. 50/14.52 
VSS ee 13. 0/13. 4/14. 0/12. 5}12. 3/13. 5/11. 5/12. 5/12. 3/13. 0)14. 5] 83] 89] 85} 81} 90| 93)10. 66/13. 48 
VA 13. 0/12. 2/12. 0/13. 0/13. 5/12. 9\11. 0/13. 0/13. 5/14. 5)14.0] 86} 90) 84} 87} 90} 93/11. 44/13. 02 
IAC i 10. 1)11.0)10. 5} 8.9} 9.4!10.0)10.0) 9.3/10.3 10.0/11.3] 100] 100] 105} 98| 105) 105/10. 09/12. 08 
Sc: 9.9] 8.5|10.0] 9.6} 9.8/10.0/10.0| 9.5)10.5|11. 5/10. 0] 142) 145) 145] 150] 150] 151)15. 18/15. 10 
Ga... 9.2| 8.3] 9.0] 8.7] 9.0/10. 4] 9.5\29.2) 9.5] 9.3] 9.2] 135] 138] 140] 135) 150} 140)13. 46)12. 88 
Ohio. - 16. 9119. 5/17. 2/16. 5|17. 2/16. 5/15. 5/15. 5/16. 5)17.0)17.5| 75] 85) 75| 69|* 81) 83/12.87/14. 52 
PCED S Forces % sees 15. 7/17. 0/17. O|L5. O16. 5/15. 8/13. 7/14. 5/15. 2/16. 3)16.0} 72} 80) 68] 62] 85) 82/10.97/13. 12 
7.2)17. 0|18. 5/17. 1]17. 8/17. 4/16. 8/16. 0/16. 5/16. 0/18. 5] 73) 81) 70) 65) 85). 83/12.30)/15.36 
4.9|14. 5/14. 5/15. 5|15. 5/15. 3/14. 6/13. 3/14. 3/16. 0/15.5} 73} 85) 65) 62) 91) 85/10. 98/13.18 
7. 4/17. 0/18. 0119. 0/16. 3|16. 0/17. 0/18. 3/17. 5/16. 5|18. 5) 72} 84} 61] 57) 91) 87|12.36/16.10 
9. 1/19. 3/18. 5|18. 5|19. 0/17. 0/18. 7/23. 0/19. 0/18. 8/19. 5| 65) 78] 50) 48) 89] 81/12.56/15.80 
8. 5/18. 6|17. Le 0/17. 8|18. 5/18. 0/19. 0/18. 2/19. 0/18.5| 66] 77) 62) 60) 77] 80)12.61|14.80 
_ 5/15. S115. 4/12. 8115. 0/15. 0/14. 1/14. 8/15. 0/14. 0/13.5] 78} 84) 80} 75] 87| 86/11.67)11.61 
1/18. 7/16. 0/18. 0/18. 4| 8. 5/16. 6/18. 0/14. 4/17.1/15.0} 62) 76) 47) 45) 84) 79) 9.46 11.85 
7118. 8/17. 0117. 5/17. 5/17. 0/10. 0119. 5/13. 2/17. 0/19. 5| 62] 76] 52) 50) 78) 76) 9.59/14. 82 
4/21. 0\17. 0]16. 016. 5/16. 0/13. 0/16. 0/14. 5/16. 0/17.5} 62) 75] 56) 60 74| 73] 9.77|12. 78 
-6|16. 0|12. O13. 3/14. 2/14. 0/11. 0/15. 9/14. 0/20. 0/16.0} 72} 81) 68) 75) 80) 76 11, 29/12. 16 
1115. 2/13. ais. 12. 7113. 0/12. 0/13. 0/12. 4113. 7|12.0] 87} 941 88) 87} 95) 94/11. 52/11. 28 
“ 6(13. 0140. O12. 5/10. 7/11. O|11. 9/11. 5/12. 0/13. 0/10. 5| 94} 99) 98] 99} 98} 103)11.56 10. 82 
“9112. 5|10. 5/10. 0/11. 3/12. 0/10. 0/11. 5/11. 0/13. 0}10. 0} 125] 125] 134} 140) 110} 135/14. 40 13.50 
“6114, 6/10. O/15. 511. 2/11. 5/10. 0/16. 6|15. 0114. 817.0} 103} 107] 110} 101) 99) 103/14. 12 17.51 
5\13. 9110. 013. 5/13. 5/13. 7| 9.5/12.0) 9.5/16. 0/13. 5] 83] 104; 87) 86) 95) 77/10.96 10. 40 
7112.0] 9. 9/10. 0/10. 5/12. 010. 0/10. 5/11. 5/10. 5/10. 5) 96) 90) 105) 95} 105) 100)10. 74|10. 50 
“2/20. 5|22. 0/20. 0/29. 0)20. 0/23. 0/23. 5/21. 0/21. 0/22. 5| 67) 72) 60) 55) 70) 65/14. 10)14. 62 
"9119, 0121. 5122. 0126. 0118. 5/20. 0/19. 0/19. 0/17. 0)20.0| 77| 90) 65) 64) 81) 90/14. 25 18.00 
"6/20. 0120. 5/15. 5122. 0/14. 0/12. 0/19. 5/17. 0/17. 5|17.5| 65) 70) 55) 60} 65) 70/10.02 12.25 
" 0124, 0/20. O|L5. 5/22. 0/18. 5/15. 5/15. 0/17. 0/17. 5/15. 5) 66) 70) 68| 60| 60) 65/10. 87/10. 08 
21. 8|25. 2/24. 7/20. 0/21. 5|20. 0/22. 5)22. 0/22. 0 20.0/20.0) 65) 67) 60) 58) 67) 68)18.53 13. 60 
20. 3/19. 6/21. 5/19. 5|21. 0/20. 5/22. 0/20. 0/21. 0/19. 7/18. 2} 78} 80} 65} 60) 85) 75)15. 64/13. 65 
"117. 0117. 2/16. O|18. 0/17. O15. 1/19. 5/16. 0/17. 5/16. 0/18.0) 87) 90) 70} 75) 100} 90 14. 59/16. 20 
15. 5/12. 8/19. 0112. 0/13. 8/17. 0117. 0117. 6/15. 0/17. 0/14.) 86) 85) 90) 75) 85) 90/14. 12}12. 60 
a Eo IEA es | 
16. 4|16. 7/16. 4/16. 4/16; 1|16. 0/15. 6|16. 8/16. 2/16. 3/17. 2/73. 4/83. 2/66. 3/63. 4 86. 5/83. 9/12. 07|14. 46 


1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 
17369°—yBxK 1915——29 
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Tape 54.—Rye: Farm price per bushel on first of each month, by geographical divisions, 
1914 and 1915. 


. North South N. Central | N. Central South 
United | Alantic | Atlantic | Stateseast | States west| Central | Sa'glntoe 
eS States. States. | of Miss. R.| of Miss. R.| States. S 
Month. 
1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 
; Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts! | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Ots. 
January.....-. 90.2 | 62.5 | 88.9] 74.9 | 92.7 | 85.3 | 98.5 | 59.8 | 87.7 | 51.9 | 97.1 76.1 | 67.0 
February...--|100.6 | 61.7 | 96.8 | 74.7 | 96.0 | 85.1 |105.7 | 57.8 | 99.3 | 51.9 5 84.7 | 68.0 
March... ......|105.4 | 61.9 |106.7 | 73.1 |102.5 | 85.4 |108.3 | 58.6 |102.8 | 51.9 89.6 | 69.8 
April..........|100.4 | 63.0 |101.3 | 75.0 | 95.4 | 87.5 |101.9 | 58.9 | 99.2 | 53.4 93.9 | 70.2 
BY nda erreretalelnic! 101.9 | 62.9 |102.6 |] 75.7 | 95.4 | 86.4 [103.0 | 59.8 |101.0 | 51.7 100.9 | 72.0 
PUINO lee ae ae 98.1 | 64.4 | 99.5 | 75.8 | 98.1 | 86.9 | 98.6 | 60.4 | 96.6 | 55.6 95.2 | 73.2 
DULY eroeten s5 93.7 | 63.1 | 95.1 | 75.1 | 95.3 | 87.8 | 93.3 | 60.4 | 94.6 | 52.2 82.1]. @722 
August.... 89.0] 61.0 | 92.8 | 71.9 | 92.5 | 83.6 | 88.5 | 57.3 | 87.0 | 51.1 81.4 | 78.9 
September....| 85.5 | 75.4 | 87.9 | 80.0 | 92.2 | 89.6 | 85.5 | 74.6 | 83.2 | 70.7 78.5 | 69.3 
October....... 81.7] 79.0 | 86.0 | 82.1 | 90.4 | 90.3 | 88.0] 78.9 | 76.0 | 74.6 71.4.) 36" 
November. ...| 85.7 | 80.1 | 86.5 | 84.5 | 95.1 | 90.2 | 86.8 | 80.1 | 83.2 | 75.4 71.4] 7.4 
December..... 83.9 | 86.5 | 88.3 | 84.7 | 98.2 | 97.1 | 85.2 | 89.2] 78.2 | 83.2 76.8 | 77.0 
Average..... 90.1 | 71.6 | 91.8 | 78.8 | 94.3 | 88.3 | 91.1 | 70.0 | 85.6 | 67.3 88.1 | 79.8 72.0 
TasLe 55.—Rye: Wholesale price per bushel, 1900-1915. 
= ; ee - San Francisco 
Philadelphia. || Cincinnati. Chicago. Duluth. (per 1001bs.). 
Date. No. 2. No. 2 : 
Low. | High Low. | High. || Low. | High. 
Low. | High. || Low / High 
Cents. | Cents. || Cents.| Cents.|| Cents.| Cents. || Cents.| Cents. || Dolls. | Dolls. 
OOO Re 2st gains seek. alee a cael ae cates 51 67 444 60: 46 i, | eee 
AOD cs cee eee See eee. 4 58 714 45 73 463 65: 463 624 || 0.75 0.874 
1902 28% SIESNE tee ee oes 54 71 51 714 48 67 46 64 -77h 1.15 
TOOS ce. ORE nee Sees ee 8 56 684 54 63 48 60 48 55} || 1.10 1.30 
5 0 a SD 5 eae a Cee Ve 65 96 61 87 51 81 543 80 |] 1.25 1.474 
VOUB esc ties. (ce ie Pewee 63 904 56 87 574 84 55 78 || 1.40 1.75 
BOOMs cic hiies tom ee ae 554| 67 || 58 | 72h || 55h) 68 coh ide Here | eae 
HOO}. 2c Tao. 2 seis de eee os 75 100 68 93 60 914 57 86 1.35 1,52. 
WO0S es Sits cone poOR es eee 80 95 78 89 72 87 60 80 35 1.52 
O09 2. woes auntie aceeesc cee che 75 95 70 92 67 91 62 88 1.55 2.05 
NOLO aS rie. Sing Sap aes 75 92 73 87 72 82 67 784 || 1.50 2.00 
BOIL? Si) Stee e eabh-ceeecaeer oe 78 107 79 101 80 113 72 10 1.40 1.60 
DTS ony. Wc eee Sen Sem | 68 105 62 100 58 964 53 914 || 1.40 1.724 
LOIS A, o ciccshoauiceese tate 65 77 60 72 58 704 50 65 1.324 | 1.65 
A914: 3 Be Sa eee poe ane 65 125° 60 115 55 1123 50 107 1.30 1.65 
‘ 1915. ci E 
BNUBLY cS. .cccccse eae wees 115 125 1134 | 1380 1114; 126 106 123: 1.60 2.21 
EDriugry ss .c asieasscntee eee 125 130 118 133 115 BL 113 ios 2.00 2. BH 
March Se orien isin 125 130 108 120 112 121 106 119 2.00 2.25 
URTIE IE 8 Phe ald clas vied ere 110 120 110 116 1154 118 106 116 2.00 2.25 
EUS evans Oe eicies aeC e 110 115 112 120 115 122 110 118 2.00 2.26 
JUNG... ose eee eee ewes mercer 105, | 110 107 | 113 114 | 119 110 | 114 Q) @) 
STS? 2 ee 92 99 98 112 96 119 95 111 1 1 
August. . wetter eee eee eee ees 90 95 98 105 96 119 91 107 mn f ds 
September........... ee 91 | 105 92 | 102 91 | 1003 || 89 96 || 1.45 | 1.60 
(OMT 95 112 98 107 95 107 90 99 1.45 1.60 
Whoa e) ar 100 110 98 107 94 103 87 96 || 1.55 1.66 
WGGOR Ele rririncins jese ys. 105 112 95 104 94} 98% 87 93 |} 1.55 1.60 
NCAUEMER aaeesc.--s. 90 | 130 92 | 133 gl | 131 89 | 128 |} 1.45 | 2.25 


1 Nominal, 
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TABLE 56.—Rye (including flour): International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 
[See ‘‘ General note,”’ p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. P 
[000 omitted.] 
| 1914 1914 
Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushc’s. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 

OR EIN A Foc cca ais 445 861 451 || Roumania... . 2, 481 ED ASL |i Socce acy 
Boletus... ..2-<0 1, 155 Vem eee RtUsaia fees .| 26,359] 33,170 20, 209 
Bulgaria aia 2,029 7 7 ee ne United States...... 501 2,084 8, 164 
ada.... se 1 127 146 || Other countries. ... 582 480) [ec cae see 
Denmark.......... 296 319 5 JA} | 
Germany........... 42, 784 PLOT OM oe acan ns Otel Feec| | OB Ob65) 1TaeAd ec eee nee 

Netherlands........ 16, 423 20, 291 7,357 

IMPORTS. 

Austria-Hungary... 1,336 268 ese cseaee Norway. =.-.--.s.<: 9,168 11, 088 8,014 
eletnm - — <.5> =... 5, 309 GARie ess css ot PRUSSIA Pos ~ 5.05 cee 38, 455 7, 769 5, 449 
Denmark.........- 8,170 9, 846 5, 082 || Sweden...........- 4,708 4,446 2,133 
LE: ae, 12, 873 LOS BLS Ws. toss ee Switzerland SSCs: 750 661 267 
Le Te eee 3, 688 3, 712 848 || United Kingdom... 1,965 2,276 2,073 
Germany......---..| 12,501 135946 lem. 2am. a Other countries. ... 713 886E| aascemeee 
is Ae aRenee 623 1, 245 378 ~ a | 
Netherlands......-- 27, 714 32, 273 14, 289 Potaly ase s- 92,973 |. 110, 601) |... 5.2% e 


1 Year preceding. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


Tasie 57.—Buckwheat: Acreage, production, and value in the United States, 1849-1915. 


Nore.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to the 
published numbers of the preceding year except that a revised base is used for applying percentage esti- 


mates whenever new census data are available. 

Aver- | Pro- eer Farm Aver- | Pro- EMS Farm 

Acre- | age | duc- | ,8° | value Acre- | age | duc- | 8° | value 

age yield tion Rite Dee. 1 age yield tion nCe Dec. 1 

Year. | (thou-| “per | (thou-| $c | (thou- || Year. | (thou-| “per | (thou- ec, 1 | (thou- 

sands of} acre jsands of (ce Se sands sands of; acre |sands of (e ans sands 

acres). | (bush- h of dol- acres). | (bush- | bush- er | of dol- 

els) els) bushel) lars) els) els). bushel) lars). 
+ oe aoa Beeaagereee S050: lee ee| seen es 845 | 14.7 | 12,433] 57.4] 7,133 
‘eee ESE RS eee 1S 2a Ee Oe) rains 849 15.0 | 12,761 57.0 7,272 


861; 14.1] 12,143; 51.8] 6,296 
816} 14.9] 12,132] 58.3] 77074 


1,298 | 17.4 | 213359 | 78.7 
13114 | 17.8 | 19,864 | 78.0] 15,490 739 | 16.1 | 12,668} 55.6 | 7,040 
1,020| 16.9] 17,431] 72.9] 12,535 763 | 20.1 | 15,341] 45.21 6,936 
Sacks peace epee LT 7 aed eect a getty 755 | 18.7114,090| 30.2| 5,522 
537 |- 18.3 | 9,842| 70.5] 6,937 718 | 20.9] 14,997| 42.1] 6,319 
414| 20.1| 8,329] 74.5] 6,208 678 | 17.3] 11,722] 45.0] 5,271 
448| 18.1| 8,134] 73.5] 5,979 670 | 16.6] 11,094| 55.7] 6,184 
454 | 17.3| 73838] 75.0] 5,879 B07 |" =-48.0'F 41, 984 -ls Ses eae alen eres 

453 | 17.7:| 8,017| 72.9| 5,844 j ; 
576 | 17.5 | 10,082} 620] 6,255 St | dee | ieiten to aes eo eae 
666 | 14.5 | 9,669| 66.6] 6,436 805 | 18.1 | 14,530] 59.6] 87655 
5 & a 
650 35.7 He ne ares 804] 17.7 | 14,244] 60.7] 8,651 
a , D , 

640 | 20.5 | 13,140} 59.8| 7,856 794 | 18.9] 15,008} 62.2] 9,331 
848.) 18,9 | 11,817 |..----.-]-------- 1905..... 760| 19.2] 14,585] 58.7] 8,565 
323 | 17.8] 14,618] 59.4| 8,682 || 1906..... 789 | 18.6 | 14,642| 59.6] 8,727 
329! 11.4] 9,486| 86.5| 8,206 || 1907.-... 800 | 17.9] 14,290] 69.8| 9,975 
847 | 13.0/ 11,019] 73.0] 8,039 || 1908... 803 | 19.8] 15,874] 75.6] 12,000 
357| 8.9] 7,669] 82.2] 6,304 || 1909..... See eee ides | 22. ..-|.-...--. 
879| 12.6|11)116| 58.9] 6,549 || 1909..... 878 | 16.9 | 14,849 | 70.1 | 10,346 
914} 13.8 | 12,626] 55.9] 7,057 || 19101...) 860] 20.5| 17,598] 66.1| 11,638 
918 | 12.9| 11,869] 54.5] 6,465 || i911... 833} 21.1] 17,549] 72.6] 12,736 
887 911| 11.9] 10,844] 56.5 | 6,122 || 1912.-..- 841 | 22.9] 19,249] 66.1] 12,720 
913 | 13.2| 12,050] 63.3| 7,628 || 1913..... 805 | 17.2| 13,833| 75.5] 10,445 
“| 937] 14:5 | 123110] 50.5] 6,113 || 1914... 792| 21.3] 16,881| 76.4] 12)g09 
5 ra ESV AGT 554 eae ame 1915..... 806 | 19.6] 15,769| 78.7] 12,408 
ence ee) ee ee) eee 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TABLE 58.—Buckwheat: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1915. 


. [000 omitted.] 
Pro- Farm Pro- | Farm 
State. Acre- | que- | value State. a due- | value 
age. | tion. | Dec. 1. 8 tion. | Dec. 1. 
Dolls. Acres. | Bush. | Dolls. 
IMAGING SS comantee es cae Dat {lt COMO slots amep ces fotos 18 414 319 
New Hampshir DAN Tinned 28 fee gen aeons 5 70 
Vermont...-..-- Til ||: LURES O1S coe arene getrm is sitar ae 4 68 61 
Massachusetts... 30. || Michigan cos 2 cesnes ce 60 870 626 
Connecticut BS || WWISCONSH uc en oot eee 18 234 194 
New Morkec.t orccetoet lee 4,;256.||, Minnesota.-...2.2.-2-cen- 7 122 92 
New Jersey 174 OWS. .2 seas e ae does nen a 7 91 73 
Pennsylvania. .-. AV ARB uIMISSOULL <5 < cece cosseaeee'= 3 45 40 
Delaware. o-.s-<cee<2 << 42 || Nebraska... <.2------osee - 1 20 19 
Kipmsas cios0 <1 aon ae cael 1 14 14 
Maryland's fee tesco il 220 158 |; Tennessee.....-..- ooseees 3 54 41 
Virginia... 222.5... 26 520 416 _— 
‘West Virginia. ... 38 836 669 United States.....-. 806 | 15,769 12, 408 
North Carolina......---.-- 10 175 144 


TaBLE 59.—Buckwheat: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 


1895-1915. 
When ‘When When 
Year. | Aug. | Sept. | har- Year. | Aug. | Sept. | har- Year. | Aug. | Sept. | har- 

vested. vested. | vested. 

Ne | ta) Be al CO cae P Nels mMePers Wee. Picts) UP ce. | eet 
1805 52.552 85. 2 87.5 84.8 || 1902... 91. 86.4 80.5 || 1909...-. 86.4 81.0 79.5 
1896... 96.0 93.2 86.0 || 1903... 93.9 91.0 83.0 |} 1910... 87.9 82.3 81.7 
1897... 94.9 95.1 90.8 |} 1904... 92.8 91.5 88.7 || 1911...-. 82.9 83.8 81.4 
1898....- 87.2 88.8 76.2 || 1905. 92.6 91.8 91.6 || 1912.... 88. 4 91.6 89.2 
1899... 93.2 15.2. 70.2 |} 1906.-... 93.2 91.2 84.9 |} 1913.... 85.5 75.4 65.9 
1900....- 87.9 80.5 72.8 || 1907... 91.9 77.4 80.1 || 1914.... 88.8 87.1 83.3 
1901S... 91.1 90.9 90.5 |} 1908. . 89.4 87.8 81.6 || 1915... 92.6 88.6 81.9 
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TaBLE 60.—Buckwheat: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1 and value per acre, by 


- States. 
- : Value 
Yield per acre (bushels). Farm Pioeate), bushel er acre 
‘ (dollars).! 
bs das oe 
vient BS BS <i 
an an on 
ee RS BS 
ge ae ae 
ral © > [oe] o nr N oO x wd Rat wT nN ioe} s irs) oD ite) 
$8 S/S/S/S/S/5/S/2/5/3 S98 |S/3)5/2 2") 3 
1 Ean ee 29. 3/28. 0/28. 0/30. 0/28. 0/32. 5/30. 0/29. 4/32. 0/29. 0/26.0} 66} 70) 70 56, 60} 70/19. 80/18. 20 
iis oat Steel ta eee! 26. 3}22. 0/22. 0/21. 5)22. 0/31. 0/27. 3/81. 0/31. 0/25. 0/30.0) 74) 81) 72) 66) 70] 81/20.32/24.30 
‘ee 6 24, 5121, 0/22. 0/22. 0/22. 0/24. 0/24. 3/80. 0/25. 0/28.0/27.0) 74! 85} 72! 80} 82] 82/20.40122.14 
ass Moe. Sh 19. 4/20. 0/21. 0/18. 0/19. 3)22. 0/21. 0)21.0)17.0/18.5)16.0} 81) . 89} 85) 80) 84) 95/16.88'15.20 
dena ace we 18. 5/17. 0/16. 0/18. 2/19. 5)19. 5/19. 0/20. 5/17. 0/18. 5|20.0} 88) 95} 88) 95) 95] 96/17. 20;19.20 
DR errs 20. 6)19. 0/17. 5}21. 4)24. 0/23. 0/21. 3/23. 8/14. 3)23.0)19.0} 72) 73) 64) 81) 76} 80]14.96)15.20 
SS 20. 4/18. 0/16. 5/20. 0/21. 8/21. 5/20. 0}22. 0/22. 0/21. 0/21. 0) . 74, 75) 72! 76) 83) 83)15.97)17.43 
Popes eee iess. 20. 1/19. 0)18.0\19. 2/19. 5)19. 5)21. 9)24. 2/18. 5/20. 5)21.0] 69} 69) 64) 73) 76) 7814. 35|16.38 
LO Bees S85 eee 20. 1/17. 0/24. 0/30. 0)19. 8/20. 5}19. 0/16. 0/17. 0)19. 0/18. 5) 68) 65) 66] 69] 76} 75)12.48/13. 88 
P= ios: 18. 3}18. 0/19. 0/18. 5/16. 6|18. 5/20. 0)17. 5/16. 5)18.5)20.0) 71) 67} 71) 75) 81) 72)13.48/14.40 
inn rte os 19. 2/19. 0/19. 0/18. 0/18. 0/18. 0/16. 0)21. 5)23. 1/19. 4/20.0] 74) 70} 75| 80) 84) 80)15.19)16.00 
We dee 21. 3/18. 0)18. 5}18. 0/22. 7/23..0}24. )24, 0/21. 0/21. 5)22.0) 78] 85) 75) 78) 83] 80/18.07/17.60 
i, EPS ae eee ge 17. 714. 0/15. 5/16. 4/19. 8/19. 0/19. 0/17. 5)19. 3/19.0/17. 5} 78) 80} 85; 78! 83) 82)15.22)14.35 
ee ee 20. 2/19. 0/19. 5/18. 5/21. 2/18. 0/21. 0/19. 5}18. 0/24. 0/23.0) 74) 78) 70) 76) 76 7\15. 09/17. 71 
15 ke 17. 1/16. 0/15. 5|17. 0)17. 3/17. 7|18. 3/19. 0/18. 5)17. 5)14.0] 74) 74) 73) 75) 78) 80)13.47)11.20 
18. 4/19. 0}17. 0/18. 2}18. 2/20. 0118. 1/22. 0117. 0/17. 7/17.0} 86) 95! 80) 80) 95 90/16. 64/15. 30 
15. 5,13. 0/15. 5/13. 5/14. 3)15. 3)18.0 17.0)15. 0)18.5)14.5) 67| 71) 65) 70) 71) 72/11.39)10.44 
15. 4/15. 0)16. 0)15. 2)12. 3)14. 0/17. 5}17. 0/16. 5/17. 5|13.0] 73) 75) 66) 69) 76) 83)11.90)10. 79 
16. 814. Gj14. 7/18. 2/15. 2/16. 0/18. 0/21. 0)16. 5}17.0)17. 5} 69) 76) 65) 64) 70) 75/12. 26)13.12 
15. 4/12. 0/15. 0/15. 5}15. 0/14. 9/17. 5)19. 0/14. 0/18. 3)13.0} 80} 90) 75} 81] 77) 80)13.56)10.40 
15. 8/18. 0/16. 0/20. 1)/21. 0/16. 5|10. 0]15. 0)11. 0}15. 5)15.0] 89] 105) 95)- 85) 93) 90/12. 58)13. 50 
17. 6/15. 0/14. 5|18. 0/16. 0/20. 0/16. 0/18. 0/20. 0/18. 5|20.0] 86) 95) 90) 79) 84) 95/16.15/19.00 
14. 5|17. 0/12. 0/18. 7/14. 0)15. 0/12. 0/16. 0/10. 0/16.0)14.0} 88) 98] 78] 80} 90} 99)12.03/13. 86 
16. 6|16. 0/15. 0/15. 3/15. 0/15. 0}16. 0/18. 0/15. 0}22. 3)18.0) 79) 79| 78) 75! 7 76\13. 64/13. 68 
WeSavaces. 20. 0/18. 6|17. 9)19. 8/20. 9) 5121. 1|22. 9/17. 2/21. 3/19. 6]71. 0/72. 6/66. 1/75. 5/76. 4|78. 7/14. 64/15. 39 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


TaBLE 61.—Buckwheat: Farm price per bushel on first of each month, by geographical 
divisions, 1914 and 1915. 


United North South | N.Central | N.Central South 

States Atlantic Atlantic | States east | States west} Central 

; States. States. of Miss. R. | of Miss. R. States. 

Month. 

1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
77.9 | 76.6 | 77.6 | 76.1 | 81.2 | 80.0] 76.5 | 75.5 | 87.5 | 78.5 | 74.0] 75.0 
83.7 | 75.6 | 84.0 | 74.4 | 85.0 | 83.4 | 80.8 | 75.1 | 79.0] 71.0 | 76.0} 80.0 
85.5 | 75.1 | 87.0] 74.5 | 85.1 | 80.3 | 77.0 | 73.4 | 82.5] 73.0} 80.0| 75.0 
85.3 | 76.9 | 84.8 | 76.4 | 89.2 | 83.8 | 85.1 | 73.7 | 90.0 | 73.0] 78.0] 73.0 
84.6 | 77.3 | 84.7 | 77.7 | 89.0 | 80.0] 79.6 | 72.5 | 90.5] 71.5] 77.0] 75.0 
86.9 | 79.0 | 87.6 | 79.0 | 86.7 | 84.5 | 82.7] 73.4 | 91.0] 74.5] 76.0) 80.0 
92.1 | 85.5 | 93.3 | 87.4 | 87.1 | 82.2 | 86.2 | 77.2 |117.5 | 82.5] 77.0] 75.0 
gus 89.2 | 81.2 | 91.3 | 81.4 | 83.2 | 82.7] 78.9 | 78.5 {102.0 | 77.0 | 77.0 |...-... 
Rentomiber soc. ee 4 ss 81.4 | 79.8 | 81.6 | 79.4 | 82.0 | 83.0 | 78.3 | 77.8 | 97.5 | 85.0} 75.0| 75.0 
CONTE) SST gee a ppl 73.71) 78.7 | 73.9 | 79.5 | 77.0 | 82.3 | 68,0 | 69.4 | 88.0 | 84.0] 70.0] 75.0 
ENON GLIDER sic.cech crow ens eee 78.5 | 78.0 | 79.0] 77.8) 75.2 | 78.8} 76.3 | 78.2 | 97.5! 79.5 | 71.0} 75.0 
WIGCOMDOL 0. See a oo aa 78.7 | 76.4 | 79.0 | 75.9 | 79.1 | 82.7 | 75.8 | 74.0] 81.5 | 77.3 | 76.0] 78.0 
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Country. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
United States........... 


Canada: 
Prince Edward Is- 
land 
Nova Scotia......... 
New Brunswick..... 
Quebee.. ssh. ctsec! 
Ontarioss Bes. ee 
Manitoba 


EUROPE. 


Austria-Hungary: 
MMUISET IG a5 nn shadecaee 
Hungary proper..... 
Croatia-Slavonia. .. . 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


Total Austria- 


INOEWAYEo a ~ z'tea seus 
Roumania 
D 


Russia, European: 
Russia proper 
Poland 
Northern Caucas 


Total Russia, 
European....... 


United Kingdom: 
England 
Scotland 


Total United 
Kingdom....... 


Area. Production. 
1912 1913 1913 1914 
Acres. Acres. 5 Bushels. Bushels. 
3, 711, 000 |3, 668, 000 |3, 711, 000 331, 525, 000 409, 921, 000 
— — — ————— 
33,000 | 32, 000 6, 6, 219, 000 - 6, 806, 000 
32,000 | 32, 000 9, 5, 369, 000 7, 165, 000 
43,000 | 44,000 7b 10, 629, 000 10, 534, 000 
116,000 | 116,000 15, 20, 504, 000 21, 811, 000 
22; 18, 105, 000 25, 772, 000 
5, 120, 000 3, 172, 000 
5, 138, 000 4, 085, 000 
4, 350, 000 3, 652, 000 
17,000] 15,000 3, 110, 000 2, 675, 000 
484,000 | 474,000 78, 544, 000 85, 672, 000 
(1) 1, 524, 000 @) 
Bh Pe ieee ee Be | 411,598; 000: |-2-5- ee ee 
_——————_—— 
278,000 | 293, 000 36, 743, 000 38, 029, 000 Q) 
78,000 | 81, 000 ’ 656, 8, 753, 000 9, 169, 000 
356,000 | 374,000 46, 399, 000 26, ,7S2:000) | 22s. ee 
————SSSSSS] —S— 
3, 092, 000 |3, 152, 000 () 460, 821, 000 424, 457, 000 0) 
1, 530, 000 |1, 513, 000 |1, 513, 000 197, 812, 000 179, 133, 000 195, 266, 000 
195,000 | 194, 000 I 21, 674, 000 21, 140, 000 i) 
62,000 | . 67,000 1 3, 472, 000 2, 998, 000 a 
4, 879, 000 |4, 926,000 |.......... 683, 779, 000 627, 728,000. |... Bee eee 
387,000 | 395,000 | 411,000 121, 481, 000 117, 613, 000 Q) 
8, 000 a @ 3, 000 1) Q) 
151, 000 (Ql 1 32, 629, 000 42; 231, 000 37, 335, 000 
@) Qi 1 23, 488, 000 23, 424, 000 1) 

3, 863, 000 |3, 825, 000 |3, 676, 000 552, 074, 000 499, 194, 000 440, 652, 000 
8, 257, 000 |8, 432, 000 |8, 367,000 | 1,844, 863,000 | 1,988,591,000 | 1, 674,377, 000 
514,000 | 722,000 | 727; 000 56, 313, 000 65, 741, 000 1, 104, 

37,000] 37,000} 37,000 8, 683, 000 7, 637, 000 5, 288, 000 
4,000] — (1) ») 0, 000 @) ioe 
426,000 | 420,000 | 416, 000 121, 878, 000 109, 260, 000 120, 780, 000 
2 104, 000 (1) 1) 229, 825, 000 27, 780, 000 27, 548, 000 
3 30,000 | 325,000 | 8 26, 000 8 3, 748, 000 3 2, 523, 000 3 2, 654, 000 
460,000 | 460,000 | 456, 000 41, 084, 000 41, 066, 000 41, 083, 000 
8, 321, 000 |8, 664, 000 |g, 795, 000 925, 775, 000 869, 240, 000 891, 573, 000 
-|2, 656, 000 |2, 662, 000 |2, 438; 000 411, 281, 000 383, 736, 000 ) 
190,000} 194,000} 206, 000 19, 768, 000 16, 720, 000 17, 996, 000 
11,167,000 11,520,000 |11,439,000} 1,356, 824,000 | 1,269, 696, 000 |................ 
31, 000 1 (1) 2, 173, 000 
632, 000 1 688, 000 93, 089, 000 
378, 000 | 383,000 | 376, 000 56, 202, 000 
210,000 | 137,000} 137, 000 40, 785, 000 
437,000 | 417,000 | 436, 000 78, 961, 000 
150,000 | 149,000 | 152, 000 35, 041, 000 
26,000 | 25,000} 26,000 4, 704, 000 
595,000} 582,000 | 583,000 95, 077, 000 
1, 208, 000 |1, 173, 000 |1, 197, 000 213, 783, 000 
\i —=—— 
SS aaa 5,(949; 964, 000 ||: .... 2 oe reer oe 0 ee 
—s se 


1 No official statistics. 


2 Year 1910 (census). 


8 Grown alone, 


4 Grown with corn. 
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Continued. 
Area. Production. 
Country. 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
ASIA. Acres. Acres. Acres Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
UU ORS SaeE eas ----| 173,000} 186,000} 187, 25, 669, 000 26, 139, 000 25, 002, 000 
Russia, Asiatic. . er eer 2,000 | 399,000 | 561,000 27, 917, 000 33, 151, 000 55, 741, 000 
POURS no. wea aaie 515,000 | 585,000 | 748, 000 53, 586, 000 59, 290, 000 80, 743, 000 
AFRICA, ie 

UEC Dace es Na SESS 45, 000 48, 000 ie 1, 607, 000 2, 119, 000 Qa 

Union of South Africa...| 262,000 @) Q 23, 685, 000 1) Q 
ai A Es ee HOY, OOO aes. Saale eae 8, 202 NOOK. cas Ch erecta nlltongenes cect eters = 
AUSTRALASIA. ie oa 

Australia: : 

Queensland . ....-.-- 8, 000 9, 000 10, 000 489, 000 612, 000 618, 000 
New South Wales...| 43, 000 34, 000 39, 000 2, 806, 000 8, 145, 000 3, 573, 000 
WMA OLONIAS « coce ce ecn 48, 000 48, 000 75, 000 4, 446, 000 7, 135, 000 6, 593, 000 
South Australia..... 7, 000 9, 000 11, 000 =846, 000 1, 235, 000 1, 230, 000 
Western Australia... 3, 000 5, 000 5, 000 348, 000 506, 000 65, 000 
Prasmanine.. bcc. 22,000 | 325,000 | 4 31,000 2, 321, 000 32,711, 000 3, 001, 000 
Total Australia...| 131,000 | 130,000 | 171,000 11, 256, 000 15, 344, 000 15, 680, 000 
_ New Zealand....-....... , 000 23, 000 , 000 5, 410, 000 5, 514, 000 5, 869, 000 
Total Australasia...| 159,000 | 153,000 | 200,000 16, 666, 000 20, 858, 000 21, 549, 000 
errand? bouate! see leo as Mee Ss SSaI ee ee ne 5, 872, 953, 000 | 45, 714, 188,000 |..---.-.-.....-- 


1No official statistics. 

2 Census of 1911. 

3 Tncludes Federal Territory. ; 

4 Total, excluding Bulgaria, Malta, Serbia, Spain, and the Union of South Africa. 


Taste 63.—Poitatoes: Total production of countries mentioned in Table 62, 1900-1914. 


Year. Production. Year. 
Bushels. 
4, 382,031,000 || 1904..... 
4,669, 958,000 || 1905..... 
4, 674,000,000 }} 1906... .-. 
4,409, 793,000 |} 1907..... 


Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
4,298, 049,000 |} 1908..... 5, 295,043,000 || 1912.....] 5,872, 953,000 
5, 254, 598, 000 || 1909..... 5, 895,,5074000\|| "1013 ates dy een, 
4, 789,112,000 || 1910.....| 5,242, 278,000 || 1914.....|...........-22- 
5, 122,078,000 || 1911.....| 4,842, 109, 000 


Tape 64.—Potatoes: Average yield, per acre, of undermentioned countries in 1900-1914. 


: Russia United 
United 5 Ger- -. | Hungary - Pai 
Year. States. ona many .1 pss ies proper.! eae King 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Average (1900-1909)...-..-.----- 91.4 99.9 200. 0 151.1 118.7 133.8 193.8 
87.0 106.6 216.7 182.5 126. 8 142.5 218, 8 
102. 2 94.9 193.3 158. 4 128.7 99.5 192. 2 
95.4 102. 4 205.3 173. 2 126.6 136. 2 171.0 
85.7 102.9 209. 2 154.0 96.6 163.7 231.1 
106. 1 111.5 208. 9 157.3 125. 2 160.3 222.1 
93. 8 121.1 196.1 160. 0 117.4 81.9 209. 1 
80.9 104.2 153. 9 137.2 106.3 121.8 241, 6 
113.4 121.5 223.5 149.0 129. 2 142.9 177.0 
90. 4 110.6 235. 8 134.7 118.4 127.3 242.0 
LOL Dal. c= eea<ee ZOUE ED fe ae asta <2 = 129.0 119.9 233.8 
96:45)... 2 - cera 2,0: SES es 120.4 129.6 213.8 


1 Bushels of 60 pounds, 
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TABLE 65.—Potatoes: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 
1849-1915. 


Nore.—Figures in ételics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture, Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease 
to the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 


Aver- Chicago cash price per 


Pens age bushel, fair to faney.1 peeling yes 
age é farm | parm value i fiscal fiscal 
Year. | Acreage. | yield | Production. | price Went December Following year be- | year be 
per per ae ‘| May. | ginning | ginning 
acre. bushel Sera Rea Ste ea ne July 1 
Dee. 1. Low. |High.| Low. |High. : 4 


Acres. |\Bush.| Bushels. Cts. | Dollars. Cis. | Cis. | Cts. | Cts. Bushels, Bushels. 


189 as Soe OE ease 857988000: | See |: eee tere | See fase 155, 505.5. ote 

1969 san entet eal ace TEE ATG-C00E Seen | eee ts eee ee ee Bee 380,372 |e cons A 
1866. ..| 1,069,000 |100.2 | 107,201,000 | 47.3 | 50,723,000 |....-.|. par DAS 2 Gale 512,380 | 198, 265 
1867. . .| 1,192,000 | 82.0| 97,783,000 | 65.9 | 64,462,000 |......|-.....]-..-..|--.-.- 378, 605 i | 
1868. . .| 1,132,000 | 93.8 | 106,090,000 | 59.3 | 62,919,000 |......|......|.-.-..|------ 508,249 | 138,470 | 
1869. . .| 1,222;000 |109.5 | 133,886,000 | 42.9 | 57,481,000 |......|-.....]...-.-|.----- 596, 968 75, 336 
IRGON aliNttre mates Meta 148, 337,000 |....... 

1870. ..| 1,325,000 | 96.6 | 114,775,000 | 65.0 

1871. ..| 1,221,000 | 98.7 | 120,462,000 | 53.9 

1872. -.| 1,331,000 | 85.3 | 113,516,000 | 53.5 

1873. ..| 1,295,000 | $1.9 | 106,039,000 | 65.2 

1874. . .| 1,310,000 | 80.9 | 105,981,000 | 61.5 

1875...| 1,510,000 |110.5 | 166,877,000 | 34.4 f 
1876... .| 1,742,000 | 71.7 | 124,827,000 | 61.9 

1877. | 1,792,000 | 94.9 | 170,092,000 | 43.7 

1878. ..| 1,777,000 | 69.9 | 124,127,000 } 58.7 

1879. ..| 1,837;000 | 98.9 | 181,626,000 |. 43.6 
Toya Raceceee tee eames 169: 389,000" soon sarees: eee? 

1880. ..| 1,843,000 | 91.0 | 167,660,000 | 48.3 

1881. . .| 2042)000 | 53.5 | 109,145,000 | 91.0 

1882. ..| 2,172,000 | 78.7 | 170,973,000 | 55.7 

1883. . .| 2,289,000 | 90.9 | 208,164,000 | 42.2 


1884. ..| 2,221,000 | 85.8 | 190,642,000 


1885. ..} 2,266,000 | 77.2 | 175,029,000 | 44.7 | 78, 153, 000 494,948 | 1,937,416 
1886. . .| 2,287,000 | 73.5 | 168,051,000 | 46.7 | 78, 442° 000 434, 864 | 1) 432; 490 
1887. . .| 2,357,000 | 56.9 | 134,103,000 | 68.2 | 91,507,000 403, 880 | 8,259,538 
1888. -- 2, 583,000 | 79.9 202,303,000 | 40.2 | 81,414, 000 471,955 | "883,380 
2a : 35.4 | 72,611,000 406, 61 
1880 Sls cos al. ack 217,546,000 |.......|--- sepa RS So Pak Pee) at) Pes Lind bad 
1990. ..} 2,652,000 | 55.9 | 148,290,000 | 75.8 |112, 342, 000 341,189 | 5,401 
1891. ..| 2}715,000 | 93.7 | 254,424,000 | 35.8 | 91,013,000 357; 002 oe Srl 
1892. . .| 2}548,000 | 61.5 | 156,655,000 | 66. 1 |103, 568, 000 845,720 | 4,317,021 
1893. . .| 2;605,000 | 70.3 | 183,034,000 | 59.4 |108; 662,000 803, 111 | 3/002; 578 
1894. ..| 2,738,000 | 62.4 | 170,787,000 | 53.6 | 91,527,000 572,957 | 1,341,533 
1895. . .| 2,955,000 |100.6 | 297,237,000 | 26.6 | 78,985,000 680,049 | 7175; 240 
1996. ..| 2,767,000 | 91.1 | 252,235,000 | 28.6 | 72, 182, 000 926,646 | 246,1 
1997. . .| 2,535,000 | 64.7 | 164,016,000 | 54.7 | 80,643,000 605, 187 | 1 eae 
1ga8. --] 2,958,000 | 75.2 | 192,306, 000 | 41.4 | 79, 575, 000 79,833 | "530, 420 
eet : 783,000 | 39.0 | 89,329,000 7 
1899. ..| 2,939,000 | 93.0 | 273,318,000 |.......|-.- ERR ARE MR cag tees Vee rE eda Oat 
1900. ..| 2,611,000 | 80.8 | 210,927,000 | 43.1 | 90,811, 000 741 
1901. -} 2,864,000 | 65.5 | 187,598,000 | 76.7 143, 979, 000 08 484 7 ae 16 
1902. . .| 2,966,000 | 96.0 | 284,633,000 | 47.1 |134, 111, 000 $43,075 |. 358,505 
1903. --{ 2,917,000 | 84.7 | 2472128000 | 61.4 |151; 638, 000 484,042 | 3,166,581 
1904. ..| 3,016,000 |110. 4 | 332 830,000] 45.3 |150, 673, 000 1,163,270 |” 181 199 
1905. . .| 2,997,000 | 87.0 | 260,741,000 | 61.7 |160, 821, 000 1 
1906. . .| 8,013,000 |102. 2 | 308,038,000 | 51.1 |157, 547, 000 1’ 380° 461 BOLT 
1007. 8, 128, 000 95.4 298, 262; 000 61.8 184, 184, 000 1,203,894 | 403; 952 
om .7 | 278° 98 0.6 |197) 0: i5 
1909. ..| 8,525,000 |106.8 | 376)5377000 |.....-.|... eg dae md PRLS OS Begg becbeeal bik 
1909. . .| 3,669,000 |106.1 | 389, 195,000 |" 54.1 |210, 667,000 | 20 | 58] 16 | 34] 999,476 | 353, 208 
1910 2..| 3,720,000 | 93.8 | 349,032,000 | 55.7 1194, 566, 000 2. 
1911. -.| 3,619,000 | 80.9 | 292,737,000 | 79.9 |2337778° 000 ee 13 738 605 
1912. _-| 3,711,000 |113.4 | 420,647,000 | 50.5 1212 550; 000 2; 028,261 | 337, 
1913. - -| 3, 668,000 | 90.4 | 331,525,000 | 68.7 [2277 903; 000 1,794,073 | 3,645,993 
1914. . .| 3,711,000 {110.5 | 409,921,000 | 48.7 |199° 460, 000 3,135,474 | 270,942 
1915. ,.| 3,761,000 | 95.5 | 359,103,000 | 61.6 |2217104;000| 53] 95]......|......]. ee Sele ‘ 
1 Burbank to 1910. 2 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TABLE 66.—Potatoes: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1915. 


(000 omitted.] 


Farm 
State. Acreage. be tea value 
Dee. 1. 
Acres. | Bushels.| Dollars. 
Miaine feds e ooo 142} 22, 010 15, 407 
New Hampshire.... 16 1,520 1,444 
Vermont... /......- 24 2,592 2,100 
Massachusetts... ..- 26 3,120 2,933 
Rhode Island... .... 5 550 506 
Connecticut... ..... 24 2, 280 2,189 
New York..--....- 355 22,010 18, 048 
New Jersey ...-.---- 93 12, 090 9, 068 
Pennsylvania. ...-- 280 20,160 15,120 
Delaware.......... 11 1, 045 784 
Maryland. ......... 44 4, 268 2, 646 
\it 140 17,500 10, 675 
West Virginia... ... 50 5, 850 3,802 
North Carolina... .. 35 3,150 2, 300 
South Carolina. .... 11 880 1,012 
QROEPIA=~. 22. 2-5 -- 16 1, 040 1,030 
S| 12 960 “1,104 
STA eee eee eo 153 | 12,546 8, 782 
HnGinnascee ooo 3 75 7,125 3,990 
BiinoIS 225. .se 52. 126 | 13,860 8,177 
Mrichigan.. 22-2. -- 355 20, 945 11,729 
Wisconsin........-- 298 25, 926 11, 667 
Minnesota.........- 285 30, 210 11, 782 
BOWE csc'e.= = == Se 148 15, 540 8,392 
PUISSOUTI aan 2 90 8, 820 5, 292 


Farm 

State. Acreage. ign value 

r Dec 1. 

Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars. 

North Dakota... .-. 80 7, 200 , 952 
South Dakota...... 68 7,820 2, 737 
Nebraska........-- 110} 11,550 4,851 
IRAMSOS semen on 71 5, 893 4,361 
Kentucky.........- 51 6, 426 3,534 
Tennessee... ....-.-- 36 3, 168 1,996 
Alabama. . 20 1,600 1, 440 
Mississippi : 13 1,170 983 
Louisiana.......... 28 1, 428 1,357 
OxXeSeas See edecar ss 42 2,730 2,866 
Oklahoma........- 35 2,975 2, 499 
Arkansas.......,.-- 28 2,520 1,915 
Montana ....-.2.-.- 39 6, 045 3, 022 
Wyoming.......... 16 2, 400 1,440 
Colorado <=. =-.-2 53 7,155 3,935 
New Mexico....-.- 8 800 760 
ATSZONG Ss cc. Shee pf 95 95 
Wpaliee ie eee 3 20 2, 500 1,575 
Nevada........:--- 13 2, 236 1,565 
AC LA SUR at eee Baer 28 3, 500 1,960 
Washington.......- 61 8, 235 4,365 
Oregon: ash cops e 48 5, 520 3, 312 
California .=.......- 78 10, 140 7,605 
United States. . 3,761 | 359,103 221,104 


TABLE 67.—Potatoes: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 


1895-1915. 
Year. July. {| Aug. | Sept. Oct. Year. July. | Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
Piet. Wak Ce P. ct. PA Ch. Pei Chae Pe cChe, AvabanChs te eaGes 
J eae eee 91.5 89.7 90.8 Si58 S906 5S. cohen ese 91.5 89.0 85.3 82.2 
NSOOO . 5 Unc cee 99.0 94.8 83.2 SEAT L90US |. Soe a8 90. 2 88.5 80. 2 77.0 
ONE. ee et Ss? 87.8 77.9 66.7 GUsG. |) M9082 Foe. See 89.6 82.9 aoe 68.7 
GOR Soe ch ties 5 95.5 83.9 77.7 NaS: || OOO So aso 93.0 85.8 80.9 78.8 
Be ee Sec ees 2 93.8 93.0 86.3 812k: e910 (22. Hee. eee 86.3 75.8 70.5 71.8 
BODO: 2Ee Sot ssh. £ 91.3 88. 2 80.0 WES HSIOT LO eee are. 76.0 62.3 59.8 62.3 
NOOIEY eles 87.4 62.3 52.2 5420 || OID oe eee 88.9 CUR |r ie 85.1 
AQOQS4 Pecan. ee 92.9 94.8 89.1 S25 LOLs 2 weer =, es 86.2 78. 0 69.9 67.7 
00s =e oe bs. 88.1 87.2 84.3 ECA A a ee eer 83.6 79.0 75.8 78.3 
MOUS. S05 se oo. 4 os 93.9 94.1 91.6 S9NGe || MOIS See... eae nt 91.2 92.0 82.7 74,2 
Le ee Se 91.2 87.2 80.9 74.3 
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TaBLE 68.—Potatoes: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by 
States. 


Yield per acre (bushels). 


Farm price per bushel 


(cents). 
3 g 
State. |e. Bs 
on on 
ro ra 
(Ban an 
gs FE 
rors 

$\2/8/2|8/2)8|2\2/s|e\o 18] 8|s|s/5 

210) 145] 225} 225) 220) 180) 198] 220) 260] 155) 54) 77| 55) 53) 33) 70 

112} 120] 100| 130} 150) 125) 140} 122} 159} 95} 70} 87) 61; 83) 60) 95 

101} 120} 73} 155} 130) 105) 140} 127} 168) 108} 60] 79) 55) 72! 47) 81 

114} 120} 95) 125) 125 3} 130} 105) 155] 120) 80) 96) 75} 85) 71) 94 

108} 110} 150] 125) 136) 110} 113] 180) 165] 110) 84| 106} 77} 90) 70} 92 

98} 100} 80} 120) 125) 85} 107; 92) 140] 95) 82 96 

105} 98] -82| 120) 102} 74) 106) 74) 145) 62) 63 82, 

120] 120} 72 90} 105} 73} 108) 95} 108] 130] 76 75 

94) 88] 72) 78; 88} 56) 109} 88 105) 72} 68 75 

97| 99] 82 96| 103! 60} 100) 87 80} 95) 72 75 

93) 95] 77 80] 95) 45) 112) 87 78| 97) 65 62 

75| 80] 88 92) 98] 45 87| 94 65| 125) 71 61 

97| 83! 84 98) 92) 45) 112} 83 54| 117) 76 65 

75} 88] 79 74, 89} 48 85} 80 52} 90} 81 73) 

82| 70} 81 85} 90} 70 90} 80 70| 80} 115 115 

77| 83) 78 81} 82) 72 78) 81 60} 65} 103 99 

85} 80} 88 95} 90) 90 93} 76 80} 80} 116 115 

110} 76) 77 93) 82) 65) 112) 64 95} 82) 64 70 

89] 87) 57 95} 84) 58} 114) 53 80} 95|} 64 56) 

97| 87] .71 91) 75) 50) 101) 46 60} 110} 70 59) 

95) 90| 72! 105) 105) 94) .105} 96} 121] 59) 45 56 

97; 91) 80} 102} 95] 116} 120) 109} 124) 87] 44! 45 

92} 101) 76} 115} 61] 115} 135} 110] 114] 106] 44 39 

95} 85) 80 89} 72) 74) 109) 48 86} 105} 59 54 

84; 82) 80 85} 86) 27 84) 38 45} 98 74 60 

98! 89} 85} 110) 41) 120) 128) 85} 109) 90] 52 41 

100} 84} 90} 80) 44) 72) 105) 78 90} 115) 54! 35 

87| 73) 78 78| 60) 52 80) 48 80} 105} 64 42 

79} 65} 80 TON Goal. cae 82) 40 62} 83) 838 74 

82} 80) 62 92} 92) 39) 101) 49 45) 126) 76 55 

80} 85) 80 75; 80} 41 88) 64 43) 88] 77 63) 

75| 95) 85 80} 80] 78 81; 84 79} 80) 98 90) 

85} 90) 91 87) 85) 838 89} 80 80} 90) 95 84 

62! 67} 82 75| 55! 69 73! 70 70} 51) 91 95 

77| ou “7 50} 51) 57 63 2 61) 65) 106 105 

80} 70) 78 70} +60] 18 60) 60 70| 85) 97 84 

80} 70) 82) 70| 84) 55 70| 72 60} 90) 90 76 

152} 150) 138} 180] 120] 150] 165} 140] 140! 155! 61 50 

115] 200) 158) 160] 100] 42} 140] 140] 108] 150) 74 60 

125} 150).125} 160} 100) 35 95) 115) 120) 135} 59 55 

121) 100} 100 85) 47} 80} 100} 68} 100] 100) 98 95 

192) 140} 110 90) 92) 95) 125) 75} 110] 95] 180 100 

165} 100) 160} 180} 142] 140] 185] 180] 140] 125] 59 63 

175) 200] 120] 180} 150} 160} 178} 160} 130] 172] 76 70 

175) 145] 180} 200} 142) 180} 185} 170) 155) 125} 51] 65! 29 50} 48) 56 

129} 150) 120} 170] 131} 160} 167] 123] 128] 135] 56! 681 36 60} 55) 53 

101) 125} 99] 160} 105] 180} 155) 135 97! 115} 59} 67! 31) 58! 60] 60 

125) 145) 107) 180] 180] 185} 180) 119] 138 130) 77) 90} 65) 70) 70] 75 

102. 2/95. 4/85. 7/106. 8193. 8180. 91113. 4/90. 4 110. 5/95. 5)60. 4|79. 9150. 5/68. 7/48. 7161.6 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


Value per 
acre 
(dollars). 


5-year average, 
1910-1914. 
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TABLE 69.—Potatoes: Farm price per bushel on first 
divisions, 1914 and 1915. 
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of each month, by geographicat 


| 


. ' | 
; North South N. Central | N. Central South 
Lrescha Atlantic | Atlantic | States east | States west] Central pial eg 
Month 7 States. States. of Miss. R. | of Miss. R. States. : 
1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 
Cis. | Cis. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. |°Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Tanuary....... 49.7 | 68.4 | 48.4 | 71.3 | 81.1 | 85.1 | 37.2 | 59.7 | 49.5 | 64.3 | 97.3 |105.1 | 56.7| 64.5 
February...._. 50.4 | 69.7 | 45.6 | 73.5 | 79.3 | 88.2 | 37.4 | 60.1 | 52.3 | 65.7 | 98.4 /107.6 | 66.0] 64.2 
March.._......| 50.4 | 70.7 | 44.7 | 72.7 | 81.4 | 88.5 | 36.1 | 61.0 | 54.4 | 68.5 104.3 |111.6 | 65.7 | 65.9 
Berit ees 47.8 | 70.0 | 38.4 | 75.0 | 80.5 | 93.0 | 35.9 | 59.0 | 51.7 | 68.7 |104.4 [110.5 | 66.9 | 58.2 
iw ose <ticintes 50.5 | 71.4 | 40.2 | 78.1 | 80.3 | 94.4 | 36.5 | 61.7-] 54.5 | 68.0 |102.3 |110.1 | 79.0 | 57.1 
WENGE. bak 50.8 | 71.3 | 38.8 | 77.5 | 78.1 | 89.5 | 35.3 | 64.0 | 54.0 | 68.3 {103.5 {109.5 | 89.2 | 56.4 
2h oie a 52.1 | 81.5 | 39.3 | 85.2 | 68.2 | 99.9 | 36.6 | 75.8 | 58.8 | 83.5 | 89.4 |100.6 | 95.8] 67.7 
August_.......| 56.3 | 87.1 | 44.1 | 91.7 | 56.2 | 97.8 | 50.4 | 87.5 | 64.0 | 80.3 | 74.5 |106.4 | 87.3] 75.3 
September ....| 50.5 | 74.9 | 49.3 | 70.8 | 57.8 | 92.3 | 42.8] 70.3 | 45.7 | 67.9 | 77.8 |111.1 | 67.7 | 80.5 
October. ...._. 48.8 | 64.7 | 54.7 | 59.8 | 62.0 | 89.1 | 38.7 | 60.6 | 39.9 | 57.2 | 79.5 |107.2 | 54.9 | 66.6 
November....| 60.8 | 52.8 | 78.9 | 49.6 | 66.7 | 82.7 | 50.7 | 38.6 | 40.1 | 44.7 | 84.0] 99.6] 54.8] 65.3 
December. ...- 61.6 | 48.7 | 77.4 | 46.6 | 67.3 | 80.7 | 55.2 | 36.5 | 46.4 | 46.4 | 75.4 | 94.8 | 60.9] 60.7 
TaBLE 70.—Potatoes; Wholesale price, 1900-1915. 
New York. || Chicago. || Mimneapo- |! g¢, Louis. || Cincinnati. || Denver. || S24 Fran- 
State and Fair to Burbank. 
Date. western, per} fancy, per || Per bushel. Apa Per bushel.? bee Rivers, per 
180 pounds.|| bushel. Pp ; PD 100 pounds. 
Low. | High./|| Low. |High.|| Low. |High-|| Low. |High-|) Low. |High.|| Low. |High.|| Low.|High. 
O00 ==. 3... $1.00 |$1.87 |/$0.25 |$0.50 |/$0.15 |$0.45 |/$0.27 |$0.54 ||$0.32 |$0.57 |/$0. 70 |$1.30 ||$0.25 | $1.00 
POOL 2 oss 15 1.12 } 3.00 30 | 1.25 -30 | 1.10 18 | 1.40 -30 | 1.20 -90 | 3.25 30 1.20 
ee 1.50 |, 3.12 -30 | 1.00 +20 | 1.15 -41 | 1.05 -90 | 3.00 -75 | 1.95 -25| 1.65 
ae 1.25 | 2.37 -38 -85 35 | 1.00 -40 | 1.25 |] 1.20 | 3.00 -90 | 2.50 .30 1.75 
US 1.25 | 3.87 ool | 1.22 -30 | 1.50 -36 | 1.25 || 1.20 | 4.80 -55 | 2.00 -40 1.85 
RE Fo 5 ce =, 3 .75 | 2.62 18 72 -25 | 1.10 27 | 1.75 25 . 80 -50 | 1.50 30 1.25 
NG ss a or 1.25 | 3.25 - 40 -87 40 | 2.00 -35 | 1.25 -45 | 1.05 || 1.00 | 2.00 25 1.45 
IOP eee 1.00 | 2.75 .30 BY (3) -40 | 1.20 -43 | 1.25 -25 -85 || 1.00 | 2.50 -50 |] 3.50 
1908. ..22:.. 1.87 | 2.87 -50 | 1.50 -50 | 2.25 -62 | 1.05 -60 } 1.35 || 1.00 | 3.00 -30 1.25 
E9005 200.2 1.50 | 3.37 15 | 1.50 45 | 1.40 -35 | 1.40 .30 | 1.20 -90 | 4.00 - 50 2.25 
RO1Oreto =e: -87 | 2.00 -10 -98 -25 | 3.25 -23 | 1.00 .30 - 65 -50 | 4.00 .30 1.50 
tL) eee PAZ. 3. 12 -30 | 2.25 -45 | 1.80 -42 | 2.00 40 | 1.95 |) 1.15 | 5.00 -85 2.75 
(| aaa 50 | 4.50 -32 | 2.00 -25 | 1.40 35 | 1.52 -50 | 1.50 .75 | 4.50 -40| 2.25 
(2 eee 1.70 | 2.87 lS |i, «82 .33 | 1.00 -30 | .93 -30 | 1.00 -50 | 4.00 -20] 1.65 
1914... 1.25 | 3.00 .28 | 1.75 -28 | 1.50 || §.33 | 1.60 «45 | 1.70 -90 | 2.75 - 60 1.65 
1915. ; 
January....|41.25 | 1.65 .30 -50 -33 DAS Ale sateen’ eaters - 45 50 -90 | 1.25 || 1.10 1.25 
February. .| 1.00 | 1.50 .35 - 50 -33 Sa ae ee eee 45 . 50 90 | 1.25 |) 1.20 1.35 
arch. 1.95) 1.50 - 30 - 50 -30 BOON lee atareia|'som atm = = 45 -50 |} 1.00 | 1.75 || 1.20 1.30 
Apri. =. 1.25 | 1.75 +30.) ...47 eg UN VEO Ubsex Siete’ 5,6, al0 aie -45 | .50 |! 1.25 | 1.75 || 1.80] 1.30 
BV sia Sar 4 1.25 | 1.45 34 | 1.50 32 Beaters erate |e cet oc 42 «50 || 1.50 | 1.75 || 2.25) 3.50 
SLIT Orstersosiay | &ayaislene Ne arate 18 | 1.50 ~32 BOO tereleieiets eres ac - 30 -45 || 1.50 | 2.25 || 1.00.) 1.75 
2 FEU Ne 2 Sn! ee eee 17 85 OC UME OP Un ee A Pen Sse -30 230 HUM nOOU| 2520: .90 1.00 
Bagiist tee. |s ts aon |t cet -45 | .63 SPE as Oil 5 4 eso -35 | .45 || 1.00 | 2.00 .95| 1.15 
September -|..---- 2.00 .32] .60 O72) Ses Sell SSS 35a locrase -35 | .50 85 | 1.35 .85 | 1.00 
October 1.75 | 2.50 Bova. 70 ODy |f OO hares ee wl cee te Lit Sal aera ds -85 | 1.25 .90 | 1.15 
November .| 2.00 | 2.50 -38 68 -40 POON ee eltereemiterets -55 -70 -90 | 1.40 || 1.00 1.25 
December..|?2.40 | 3 00 =53. 95 - 40 SOO ie wisctscaemeats 65 90 1.10 | 1.60 125 1.50 
ae —— | 
Weare. | /1/00)|)3.008)|- 177). 50r |). 5-25 | 1-00) |). oe) ee 200)! 290 | |. 80 | 2.25 85 wee 


1 Burbank to 1910. 
2 Per barrel 1900, 1902-1904, and from August to November, 1914. 
July and August. 


8 Karl 
4 Wes 


te 


Ohio, home grown. ? 
rm not quoted. January to September, inclusive. 
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TasLe 71.—Potatoes: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[See “General note,”’ p. 417.] 
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EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
1914 
Country. 1912 1913 |, palin Country. 1912 1913 | (yretimn.). 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 

Argentilian. 22.3% 793 794 544 || Netherlands........| 17,260 15, 279 |..----.--- 
Austria-Hungary.... 1,029 WSU ZO arsiatarete ret 429 556. | .2c2oskese 
Boleiom sos. ssessece 9, 460 9) 067,||20se cer 9,171 3, 007 982 
Cimadar eee 935 2,012 1,116 || Sp 1,718 2, 502 1,743 
Ching ce fe eee 307 346 272 || United Kingdom... 13, 466 911 1, 893 
Denmarke: = eeees.2 795 510 769 || United States. ....- 1, 631 1,817 2,715 
Pirancad. es scene 8,401 6, 654 3,976 || Other countries..... 2,379 a, 745 fees 
Germany..-...-..-.- 4, 608 D2 - O16 ay oeees 
Ttalyce zentcecere es 3, 592 , 177 6, 296 Totalvzss2 5.2 76, 382 64,175 |. 2)s:2 sees 
PADAD: Seer ce eee ae A0St oe A0S Ie. ce ae 

IMPORTS 
Argentina........... 280 314 B21 NOtweays.- ceases 51 176 174 
Austria-Hungary-.-. 3, 452 A506" ie seeeacae Philippine Islands. 377 330 311 
Belgium........2-..- 3, 728 4,683). cosas Russia 268 395 291 
Bravilesccascoeeeees 1,065 1,095 697 || Sweden 660 735 452 
@anada-t2.=42-cceer 786 400 664 || Switzerland 3,119 3,443 4,873 
Ciba ne. tnassse.s 1, 885 2, 225 2,298 || United Kingdom... 10, 703 7, 444 6, 184 
Hey pt-sors: teensace 647 549 540 || United States. ..... 12, 409 3,171 800 
Pinlands..c.ccs.cc- 459 ORO Weweescme. Other countries..... 2, 656 3,.4985 | Soeeeees 
BTARCO Lic oeeciswtcien 6,149 8, 490 8,748 os 
Germany. o2-- 30, 214 14,038.) oc ehecee | Total........-} 80,134 67, 684 (i ee 
Netherlands........- 1, 226 2504 ee een 


SWEET POTATOES. 


TABLE 72.—Sweet potatoes: Acreage, production, and value, in the United States, 


1849-1915. 


Norte.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 


eulture. 


Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to the 


published numbers of the preceding year, except. that a revised base is used for applying percentage esti- 
mates whenever new census data are available. 


Year. 


N eked 
Average ‘arm price . 
Acreage. | yield per |Production.| pe i 
acre. bushel ec. T. 
Dee. 1. 
Acres. | Bushels. | Bushels. Cents. Dollars. 
$8,868, 000 oct, 2 ee = 
wot 58) OBB; 000 NESE. Ue: Ske gee ae ae = 
ba0 | BT, 2205 000.| aa en dene is 
<1 S35370; 000: | Been fe cite eee A 
43,950;000'| ee ee Dates J 
79.1 | 42,617,000 46.7 | 19,870, 006 
88.9 | 48,346, 000 50.6 | 24,478,000 
81.7 | 44,697, 000 57.5 | 25,720,000 
85.2 | 45,344, 000 58.1 | 26,358; 000 
89.2 | 48,870, 000 58.3 | 28, 478, 000 
88.9 | 48,705, 000 60.4 | 29, 424, 000 
92.6 | 51,034, 000 58.3 | 29,734,000 
90.2 | 49,948, 000 62.2 | 31,063, 000 
88.2 | 49,813, 000 70.0 | 34, 858, 006 
92.4 | 55,352, 000 66.1 | 36,564, 000 
92.4 | 69,282,000 69.4 | 41.052,000 
93.5 | 59,938, 000 67.1 40, 216, 000 
90.1 , 538, 000 75.5 | 41, 202,000 
95.2 | 55, 479, 000 72.6 | 40, 264,000 
94.5 | 59,057,000 72.6 | 42,884,000 
93.8 | 56,574,000 73.0 | 41,204, 000 
103.3 | 74, 295, 000 62.0 | 46,081,000 
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TaBLE 73.—Sweet potatoes: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1915. 


Farm Farm 
Produc- { 4 Produc- 
State. Acreage. * value State. Acreage. ¢ value 
tion. Dee. 1. tion. Dec. 1. 
Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars. Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars. 
New Jersey.......- 23,000 /3,565,000 | 2,496,000 || Missouri. .......... 7,000 | 700,000 574, 000 
Pennsylvania. ..... 1,000 | 105, 000 79,000: | "Kasese 25) ered: 4,000 | 440, 000 440, 000 
Delaware. ......... 5,000 | 675,000 418,000 || Kentucky.......... 10,000 |1, 050, 000 735, 000 
Maryland: -.......< 8, 000 |1, 040, 000 728,000 || Tennessee.......-.- 27,000 |2, 835,000 | 1,673, 000 
INGRSMA e225 he 34,000 [3,740,000 | 2,431,000 |) Alabama........... 80,000 |7, 200,000 | 4, 104, 000 
‘West Virginia. .... “2,000 | 220,000 202,000 || Mississippi........- 70,000 |7, 700,000 | 4, 235, 000 
North Carolina... .. 85, 000 |8, 925,000 | 4,998,000 || Louisiana.........- 65, 000 |5, 980, 000 | 2,990, 000 
South Carolina... -- 65, 000 |6,825,000 | 4,436,000 || Texas.............. 60,000 |5, 880,000 | 4,116,000 
earriy 252. 95,000 |8, 075,000 | 4,926,000 || Oklahoma... ....... 6,000 | 690, 000 504, 000 
Piorda 2.5. 23,000 |2,576,000 | 1,752,000 || Arkansas.......... 30,000 |3,900, 000 | 2,379, 000 
OU eee 1,000 95, 000 93,000 || California.......... 6,000 | 810,000 648, 000 
Oydanas- ) 2S 1,000 | 104,000 94, 000 
PEEN@ RS 00 oS 8,000 | 880,000 722, 000 United States.| 719,000 |74,295,000 |46, 081, 000 
3 aD ae pn ee 3,000 | 285, 000 308, 000 : 


TABLE 74.—Sweet potatoes: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, . 


1895-1915. 
# 
Year. | July.| Aug.| Sept.} Oct. || Year. | July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. |} Year. | July.| Aug. |Sept.| Oct. 
PGi. et.| baCl. | Pct eC. WRnCh Nb Cap re. Cr- PLC aChs cls Cle! bxs Cle 
1895....| 91.4 | 91.0 | 89.3 | 81.2 |} 1902.. 83.6 | 78.3 | 77.2 | 79.7 || 1909....| 89.7 | 86.9 | 81.3 | 77.8 
1896....| 89.3 | 87.1 | 71.7 | 71.1 || 1903...-| 90.2 | 88.7 | 91.1 | 83.7 || 1910...-| 87.3 | 85.7 | 88.9} 80.2 
1897....| 86.5 | 86.4 | 85.4 |..-..-. 1904. ...| 87.3 | 88.5 | 89.9 | 86.1 || 1911....] 78.4 | 77.7] 79.1] 78.1 
LE EAE) aera | 92.0 | 90.6 | 89.9 || 1905...-) 90.6 | 90.1 | 89.5 | 88.6 || 1912....| 86.9 | 85.0 | 84.1 | 82.0 
1899....| 85.1 | 84.1 | 80.7 | 74.9 || 1906..-.| 90.9 | 91.2 | 88.7 | 86.0 |] 1913....|.86.5 | 85.8 | 81.4 | 80.1 
1900....| 93.7 | 92.2:| 83.6 | 80.0 |} 1907....| 85.9 | 85.7 | 85.7 | 82.7 || 1914....| 77.1 | 75.5 | 81.8} 80.7 
1901....| 93.1 | 80.7 | 78.7 | 79.0 || 1908....| 89.8 | 88.8 | 88.7 | 85.5 || 1915....| 88.7 | 85.5 | 87.5 | 85.0 
| 


TABLE 75.—Sweet potatoes: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by 


States. 
Value per 
Yield per acre (bushels). Farm price per bushel acre 
(cents). (dollars).! 
ol & oS 
Lot) on on 
me Be ee es 
ro aor) per) 
con Sm a7 
uso HO 4 
88 $8 ao 
Pamle Salty ot lee. sae fect iss sd Ne ta | gal Wad Rs ee ihe etna! - as, 
Se SiS venues) ss 25) 3) Spa ee lk eee 
DNS Sacre 127| 123) 105) 133] 123] 140) 130} 120} 138 81} 100] 84} 78) 95) 70/103. 77/108. 50 
Jee Sepa 106] 105] 100} 102} 88] 105) 121) 120) 110 85} 105} 75} 90} 86] 75) 97.02] 78.75 
Delhi .e Se 124) 128} 93] 125} 125] 115) 140} 120} 135 65} 70} 68} 60} 70) 62) 81.57) 83.70 
MahS i ton. 2 119] 115] 100) 110} 115} 110) 115} 125) 141 67; 75} 63} 60} 70) 70) 80.18} 91.00 
WW igney tata aise = 92) 86] 95} 100} 100) 90] 90) 108 69| 74) 75) 70) 76) 65) 68.52) 71.50 
W. Va.. 92} 86] 72] 100) 101} 110) 115) 91 90} 100} 90) 100} 98] 92) 96.71/101.20 
SG Oe eee 87| 90] 93} 99] 105) 86] 90} 100 58] 63) 62) 61] 65) 56] 57.45] 58.80 
EK CAR eee eae 78] 83) 88 95| 91] 84! 105} 92 66} 72) 68] 75) 70| 65] 63.72] 68.25 
Gas sees ks 95} 86) 93] 83} 81) 90) 87 65) 73} 66) 68} 69} 61) 58.06) 51.85 
Bo) Se ee 110} 110] 105) 115} 105} 108) 108} 112) 110 73| 83] 73| 75) 80) 68] 86.18) 76.16 
AO ces aie 101} 108] 85} 83} 110} 98) 113) 118) 90 94} 100) 87} 106) 96) 98/100.19) 93.10 
et oe 100) 90} 71) 101] 104) 114) 116) 78 91) 96) 89] 103) 90) 90) 93.87) 93.60 
11 epee, 101} 90} 80) 110] 110} 89) 98] 70 95] 11 95] 106} 95 88. 58} 90. 20 
fowa.....-- 92) 75} 93} 110} 98] 105} 90) 80) 1 95| 118} 110) 108} 160) 127} 108/112. 52/102. 60 
BOs cwesci- 9s} 82) 91] 90] 102} 91] 88] 56 91| 105] 95] 105] 96] 82) 80.65) 82.00 


1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 
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TaBLE 75.—Sweet potatoes: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, 
by States—Continued. 


- Value 
; Farm price per bushel 
Yield per acre (bushels). per acre 
e c : (cents). (dollars).1 
Ss oy Oy 
‘State. [2 . #3 2 
Ba os On 
4 bo ES 
a ern a 
He ud 3 
ss $5|_ |. gS 
Soe RL Set S| Bo Se leet Bae | eal | Sh wh ote! ae Oh eee a ee 
INGDES.. 3-28 90} 120] 93) 85] 92) 90! 80} 78] 64] 105] 90) 126) 147] 110) 140) 130) 88/112. 90) 79.20 
BCATIS Sc Sone 95} 110) 95] 105} 96) 101) 75} 99) 50} 110) 110) 105; 130) 103) 110) 106) 100) 95.02)110.00 
1G es 5 a8 IRF 90| 90) 85} 84) 88) 85] 96) 90) 75] 105) 105) 79 85} 94) 77) 70) 75.22) 73.50 
‘Tennt...25.i% 88}  80| 82} 89} 87) 85} 85] 90) 80) 100} 105) 68 72| 80} 69} 59) 64.04) 61.95 
dtl Eee 89| 82]! 80| 85} 80) 85) 97; 100) 95) 93) 90, 65 71) 67| 65] 57; 63.26) 51.30 
Miss2- 5). 422 92} 85) 92) 92) 82) 94) 85) 97] 98} 90} 110} 62 62} 62) 63) 55) 57.34! 60.50 
ate sec 88} 90) 86] 86) 90) 93) 90) 84] 85) 87) 92) 62) 65| 70) 64; 50) 56.85) 46.00 
WORr oc eee 79| 96) 75] 88] 50} 56) 71) 75} 80) 101} 98] 89) 104) 104) 95) 87| 70) 75.24) 68.60 
Okla ee ec! 88} 118] 85} 88} 70} 70) 75} 92) 64} 102} 115) 101) 125) 109) 104) 89) 73) 85.67) 83.95 
ATK? eo 92} 90) 75) 100) 58] 98} 92} 88 90) 95) 130) 77 90} 80) 77| 61) 74.27) 79.30 
N. Mex... -- 142} 100} 200} 125} 180] 100] 150} 141) 125) 143) 160} 123} 144) 105} 130) 113) 120/161. 23/192. 00 
ATI7 Paces 150} 100} 150) 140} 163) 120} 200) 140} 135) 200) 150) 151) 160) 150) 170} 150) 150/245. 50/225.00 
Calves 23 143] 115} 130) 105} 160) 160} 140) 156} 170) 161) 135] 92) 110) 94) 100) 87] 80152.54/108.00 
U.S... .|93. 1} 90. 2/88. 2/92. 4) 90. 1/93. 5)90. 1) 95. 2/94. 5/93. 8)103. 3/69. 2/75. 5/72. 6/72. 6/73. 0|62. 0) 67.40) 64.09 


! Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 


TasuE 76.—Sweet potatoes: Wholesale price per barrel, 1900-1915. 


New York. 
Baltimore. St. Louis. New Orleans. 
Date. Jersey. Southern. 
Low. | High. |} Low. | High. || Low. | High. |} Low. | High. | Low. | High. 
$4. 50 $1.00 | $6.25 $1.00 | $2.00 $1.25 | $5.00} $0.50 $3.00 
6.00 88 8. 75 75 1.75 1.50 4.00 - 50 3.25 
5.00 63 7.50 1.25 2.75 1.50 5. 25 By (7) 5.00 
4.00 15 6. 25 75 2.50 1.50 4.00 - 50 5.00 
5.00 . 88 5.50 75 1.75 1.00 5.00 -50 4.50 
4.50 -50 5.00 .50 2.00 1.25 5.50 -30 4.50 
4,25 . 60 5.00 1.25 2.50 1.25 3.50 .50 4.50 
5.00 .75 7.50 1.00 2.75 1.00 4.00 1.50 6.00 
5.00 88 7.50 1.00 2.75 1.50 4. 50 1.00 5.00 
5.50 38 6.25 ~15 2. 75 1.25 4.00 15 4.50 
1.00 4.00 -50 4.38 1.00 2.40 1.00 3.00 -30 5.00 
1,25 6, 25 1.25 6. 25 1.00} 3.00 1.50 3.76 1.00 7.00 
1.00 6.00 «te 5.00 LS 2.00 1.50 3.50 . 50 6. 90 
75 7.00 . 88 6.25 2.00 2.00 1.25 3.50 -40 5.50 
00 5.50 1.50 4.50 - 80 3.50 1.50 8.50 ay 4) 5.00 
1915. "Een i ; 
MADUATY «050 cians oe 1.50 8.125 2.50 3.25 : 4 i ' 
Mebruary..2....... 1.50 3.50 2.50 3.00 . 
MarCh og... 1.50 4.00 2.50 4.50 ‘ ' E 
hoi aa 1.50 | 5.450)|| Bene cee] eels 5 -00 |}. a 4D) ; 
oo a 4.00 | 5.00. ocealoaee ca : £25 |. Bate. : 
Yous. oe ea a FS Pir ER) Pe ; 
Tully Rees «ca. - B10 | 0.6.60 ||...) ae ‘ j 
ANUS se eens = - 2. 25 4.00 ||... er : R 
Soptember.....-.- 1.25| 2.50]! 1:50] 3.40 : ; 3 : 
Qctober...--.---.- 1.00} 2.00] 1:90] 940 E 05 | : : 
Novembor......--- 1.25] 2.00 || 1.90] 9:98 x : ‘ ; : 
December........- io) 2.25. 2.00| 9 9e qe ‘Tei 2.60} ; 
Year... see -76.| 6.50 1.50} 4.50 5 | : 0} 3.00 | : 
$A 
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TasBLe 77.—Hay: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 1849-1915. 


Norter.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated Cent es of increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 


Chicago prices No. 1 timothy 


AAver- er ton, by carload lots. 
Aver- ee P es exporis, 
age arm A ? 
Year. | Acreage. | yield | Production.} price ig pa December. Rep aveae ete 
per per As y: y' 
acre. ton ina tat See oe eae cara a 
Dee. 1. Low. | High.| Low. | High. 
Acres. Tonsi Tons.1 Dolls. Dollars. Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls.| Dolls.| Tons.2 
HOSS |S aie a Faia 18, 889 O00 ec er .ae, re a [ae Ne || 0 inal ok el a 
ele aCe En THEME OOE Ch adler. eee ed tees oe oe 
“e 17, 669,000 | 1.23 | 21,779,000 5,028 
ae | 20; 021,000 | 1.31} 26,277,000 5, 645 
ABE e |p] ote ee s 
1869...... 8,591,000] 1.42| 26 
J es (Oe oe Oey | ae oe BT 916,000,| aoocke| seat a A lode |e seek alt ce ile eee ae. 
704. 19,862,000 | 1.23 | 24,525,000 | 12.47 305, 743, 000 4,581 
O74) 19,009,000 | 1.17 22,239,000 | 14.30 | 317,940; 000 5, 266 
ye aig 20,319,000} 1.17] 23,813,000 | 12.94] 308,025, 000 4, 557 
ieee | 21; 894/000} 1.15 | 25,085,000 | 12.53} 314, 241, 000 4) 889 
mit... 21,770,000} 1.15 | 25,134,000 | 11°94 | 300, 222) 000 7, 183 
1.19 | 27,874,000 | 10.78} 300,378, 000 7,528 
1.22] 30,867,000] 8.97] 276,991, 000 7; 287 
1.25 | 31,629,000| 8.37] 264,880, 000 9,514 
1.47| 39,608,000| 7.20} 285,016, 000 8, 127 
1.29 | 35,493,000| 9.32] 330,804}.000 13) 739 
0G | SR AES O00 bee 2. cM eceras s ast Ataten ARN Cao eke: ere eee 
1.23 | 31,925,000 | 11.65] 371,811,000 12, 662 
1.14] 35,135,000 | 11.82] 415,131) 000 10,570 
1.18] 38,138,000] 9.73] 371,170,000 13, 309 
1.32| 46,864,000] 8.19| 383,834; 000 16, 908 
1.26] 48,470,000} 8.17] 396,139,000 11) 142 
1.12] 44,732,000] 8.71] 389,753,000 13,390 
1.15| 41,796,000) 8.46] 353,438,000 13, 873 
1.10} 41,454,000] 9.97] 413,440,000 18, 198 
1.21] 46,643,000] 8.76] 408,500,000 21, 928 
1.26] 66,831,000] 7.04} 470,394,000 36, 274 
1.26 | 66,831,000 |.......|.---.-+- ap ae mre de ecae Tl ee A cee Cate a (Ne 
1.19] 60,198,000] 7.87] 473,570,000 28, 066 
1.19] 60,818,000] 8.12] 494,114; 000 35; 201 
50,853,000} 1.18| 59,824,000| 8.20] 490,428, 000 33, 084 
49, 613,000] 1.33 65,766,000| 8.68| 570,883,000 54) 446 
48,321,000 | 1.14] 54,874,000] 8.54 | 468,578,000 47,117 
44,206,000] 1.06 47,079,000] 8.35] 393, 186,000 59, 052 
43, 366-000 1.37 | 59,282/000| 6.55 | 388,146,000 61, 658 
42) 427,000; 1.43} 60,665,000} 6.62] 401,391,000 81) 827 
42,781,000] 1.55 | 66,377,000 | 6.00| 398,061,000 64; 916 
41,328,000] 1.37] 56,656,000] 7.27] 411,926,000 72,716 
PERI OTE TT, COE OOO eos cack gc oe cloe cea ctowessnn| se Seeee|svasecsboeereiate: 
39,133,000} 1.28]. 50,111,000] 8.89] 445,539,000 89, 364 
39,391,000 | 1.28] 50,591,000 | 10.01 | 506, 192, 000 153, 431 
39, 825,000 | 1.50] 59,858,000 | 9.06| 542,036,000 50, 974 
39,934,000 | 1.54] 61,306,000| 9.07] 556,276,000 60, 730 
39,999,000 | 1.52} 60,696,000| 8.72| 529,108,000 66, 557 
39,362,000} 1.54 | 60,532,000] 8.52| 515,960,000 70, 172 
42, 476,000 | 1.35 | 57,146,000 | 10.37 | 592, 540, 000 58, 602 
44,028,000 | 1.45 | 63,677,000 | 11.68 | 743, 507,000 77, 281 
190835 oe 46, 486, 000 | 1.52 70, 798, 000 | 8.98 635, 423, 000 64; 641 
909... dy T4408 | 149 | 764,995, 000]... .|-s=s- ace an emer ee 
1900 5 sess: 61,041,000 | 1.85 | 68,833,000 | 10.50 | 722, 401, 000 55, 007 
Be! Sa: 51,015,000} 1.36] 69,378,000 | 12.14 | 842, 252, 000 55, 298 
O11 ae 48,240,000} 1.14 | 54,916,000 | 14.29 | 784, 926, 000 59, 730 
1912...... 49,530,000 | 1.47] 72,691,000 | 11.79 | 856, 695, 000 60, 720 
1913... ....| 48,954,000] 1.31] 64,116,000 | 12.43] 797,077,000 50, 151 
1914... 49,145,000 | 1.43 | 70,071,000 | 11.12] 779,068,000 | 15. ; : 105,50 
1915.2... 50, 872,000 | 1.68 85,225,000 | 10.70] 912,320,000 | 14. 5504.-.... 1.2.2 .5e) eee 


1 2,000 pounds. 2 2,240 pounds. 3 Figures adjusted to census basis, 
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Taste 78.—Hay: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1915. 


{000 omitted.] 
Produc- ste State Acreage Produc- pe 
: Acreage. : value ate. creage. « 
ee . Ons Dee. 1. a Dec 1. 
Acres. Tons. Dollars. Acres. Tons. | Dollars. 

Maine. .cscea<--- + 1, 215 1,397 20,815 || North Dakota...... 440 660 3, 762 
New Hampshire. .. 504 504 8,770 || South Dakota...... 610 1, 220 6, 466 
Vermont. ..-.-.-.-- 970 1,310 20,305 || Nebraska. ...-...... 1, 650 4, 290 24, 
Massachusetts...... 470 705 15,510] Kansas.22-. 22... 1, 766 4, 062 22,747 
Rhode Island...... 57 aa 1,598 || Kentucky......-..- 875 1,225 15,312 
Connecticut.......- 365 493 9,860 || Tennessee. ...-....- 950 1,396 19, 404 
New York......... 4,500 5, 850 91,845 || Alabama......--..- 250 362 4,489 
Now Jersey -.-..--- 361 523 9,937 || Mississippi.-.-.-... 250 350 3, 850 
Pennsylvania...... 3,100 4,340 67,704 || Louisiana....-..... 250 438 4,511 
Delaware. ...-....- 70 84 1,428 || Texas... ..-.-s-20- 450 765 i 
Maryland.........- 390 468 7,582 || Oklahoma. .......- 460 1, 058 5,925 
Wareanias scm cae sl 700 945 14, 836 || Arkamsas.......-... 350 5, 768 
West Virginia...... 730 1,095 16,425 || Montana....--.-.-. 775 1,550 11, 625 
North Carolina. .... 350 648 10,692 || Wyoming.......... 550 1,210 9, 438 
South Carolina..... 220 286 4,462 970 2, 134 16, 218 
GeOrein <n. scce< 300 345 5, 210 201 442 3,890 
Blorida/s2..c2- 20 «= 51 61 976 147 470 4,512 
Ono eee 2,812 4,049 51, 422 394 985 7, 880 
Kndignassatesaseee 5 2,020 3,030 33,330 225 675 5, 062 
MJiMOiS =. ssc stee cess 2,400 3, 696 39,917 

677 1, 828 14, 076 
Michigan.........-. 2,470 3,458 42,188 812 1, 868 20,174 
Wisconsin.. 2,576 4,508 44, 629 850 1,870 17,765 
Minnesota. 1, 680 3,209 20, 538 2,511 4,520 50, 624 
owas ee 3, 098 5,576 48, 511 ——_|——____|—___—__ 
MIsSOULT. ern ecaas 3, 050 4,636 39, 406 United States.| 50,872 85, 225 912,320 


TABLE 79.—Hay: Yield per acre, price per ton Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


Value 
' Average yield per acre (tons). Farm price per ton (dollars). = acre 
3 (dollars).8 
oO oO o 
State. | 2. a3 3 
os 58 sx 
bo boa ba 
on ay en 
ud Ro 4 
8S 8S ao 
A Vea ia 9 Pe Me =n PS WHI = ech Hee A eal Ror Sao sek he 
$1 S13 USS ee hed SS, Beh eh Se ie ane ee ieee 
MO Xie cas 1. 14/1. 20/1. 50,0. 90/0. 95)1. 25/1. 10)1. 16/1. 00/1. 15/1. 15,13. 42/14. 40/13. 70'13. 90 13. 10/14. 90 15. 34/17.14 
INSEE Sodan 1, 10/1. 15)1. 35) £92) . 97/1. 20/1. O5}1. 25/1. 0011. 15,1. 00,16. 18}17. 20/15. 00/17. 20 17. 00)17. 40,18. 50/17, 40 
Withee sieiate ts 1, 31)1. 20/1. 60/1. 11)1. 25/1. 35/1. 30/1. 50/1. 28)1. 20/1. 35 13. 60;14. 00/14. 00/14. 50 14. 60.15. 50 18. 40 20. 92 
Mags... 1. 26/1. 31/1. 30/1. 20/1. 15/1. 28/1. O8)1. 2511. 21/1. 32/1. 50.20. 01/28. 00/21. 50/21. 10 21. 50 22. 00 26. 02:33. 00 
ile ac ccteate 1. 19) 1. 06/1. 35/1. 50/1. 10/1. 18/1. 0O}1. 13/1. 17|1. 17\1. 24 20. 20 24. 10/22. 20 21. 20 20. 20 22. Sart 15 27.90 
| 
1.17}1. 80)1. 20)1. 15/1. 35 1. 10}1. 15)1. 14/1. 25/1. 35 19. 16,23. 50)22. 50/20. 10 19. 50 20. 0094. 9820009 
1, 28/1. 25/1. 20/1. 05)1. 32/1. 02/1. 25/1. 14/1. 20)1. 30.14. 62/17. 90)14. 90/15. 30 14, 60,15. 70,17. 98) 20, 41 
1. 82)1. 45) 1. 60)1, 25/1. 50/1. 05)1. 44/1. 30/1. 35)1. 45 18, 12/22. 00) 20. 00,19.00 19. 50/19. 00,26. 04 27. 55 
3/1. 80)1. 45/1. 50/1. 20/1. 38/1. 00}1. 43/1. 32/1 28/1. 40/15. 14 20. 00/15. 60/14. 90 14. 50)15. 60,20. 25'21. 84 
9 1. 25:1. 40)1. 60/1. 40/1. 43), . 88/1. 33/1. 30)1. 10'1. 20/16, 20 22. 50/15. 00/15. 70,17. 00,17. 00 20. 00.20. 40 
1.26 1, 40/1. 60/1. 20/1. 35] . 72/1. 51/1. 26)1. 15)1. 20/15. 48/22, 40114. 40/15. 20/15. 30 16. 20 19. 08/19. 44 
1, 25)1. 40/1. 80|1. 30)1. 19] .64)1. 20/1. 27] . 72/1. 35/15. 54/20. 50/15. 20/15. 50 17. 20'15. 70 16. 14 21. 20 
FE 1. 40)1. 45/1. 45 1. 25/1. 20) . 66/1. 38/1. 25] . 92/1 50/15. 09)20. 00)15. 00/14. 90|17. 20 15. 00/17. 27 22. 50 
-41)1. 54/1. 50/1. 50\1. 38/1. 50/1. 05: 1.301. 31/1. 15/1. 85/15. 78:17. 00/16. 70/16. 50/17. 10'16. 50/20. 55 30. 52 
8.C......../1. 25)1. 46/1. 60/1. 25/1. 23/1. 25/1. 08/1. 15/1. 16/1. 15/1. 30/16. 44117. 00/18. 00/18. hiner GOR, 20. 06/20. 28 
Ga.......--{1. 45/1. 65)1. 75)1. 75/1. 35/1. 40/1. 35/1. 35/1. 40/1. 35/1. 15 16. 35/17. 00/17. 00)17. 90,16. 20,15. 10,23. 16.17. 36 
Fils... . cae 1, 34)1, 60/1. 35/1. 35/1. 38 1. 33.1. 30/1, 25,1. 35). 35 1. 20 16, 88/18. 50/18. 10,18. 20,17. 20 16. 00.23. 41 19. 20 
Ohio... some BBL. 2 49 1.53 1. 43/1. 39) . 98/1. 36/1. 30/1. 13/1. 44/12. 66 18. 90|13. 00|12. 80/13. 40|12. 70,17. 07 18, 29 
ns... eee 1, 25)1. 10)1. 35/1. 50)1. 40,1. 30] . 94/1. 37/1. 00|1. 00,1. 50|12. 31/16. 80)11. 40|14. 1014. 10/11. 00.15. 02 16. 50 
Tl......... 2/1. 22) . 98). 40)1. 53/1. 45/1. 33} . 82/1. 30] . 98 ‘ 85/1. 54112. 25/17. 00]12, 60/14, 10114. 40/10, 80/14. 47/16, 63 


1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 
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Tasir 79.—Hay: Yield per acre, price per ton Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States— 
Continued. 


Average yield per acre (tons). 


s | 
State. |2. 
B33 
a 
BS 
a 
Pisisi2iaigiaiaia 
4 SIialjalialiaoisl[alia 
1 ol a a] I I a a al 
Mich. ......,1. 28/1. 28/1. 25 1.4511. 30/1. 30 1. 16)1.33/1. 05 
iran. 1. 48/1. 35}1. 35|1. 70/1. 53,1. 00)1. 20/1. 60/1. 62 
Minn....... 1. 57|L. 70/1. 70|1. 68|1. 75|1. 00/1. 00 1. 53/1. 50 
Ce 1.40). 35]1. 40/1. 70/1. 64!1.05| . 8011. 40/1. 48 
; ‘hcp le Ca 
1.45/1; 30'1.30 al » 55/1. 10)1. 40/1, 14° 
1. 50/1. 40)1. 50/1. 50) .80] .55,1.46/1. 20 
'1.40)1. 50/1. 55)1. 50 1.00] .85)1.35)1.34 
1. 28/1. 15/1. 50}1. 45 1.15] .85)1. 50] .90 
1. me i 35)L. 35/1. ima - 95/1. 23) 87 
1, 51/1. le: 50)1. 50,1. 40/1. 00/1. 30/1. 21 
1, 95]1. 80/1. 60\1. 50,1. 43/1. 40/1. 2511. 36 
1. 90|1. 60}1. 50/1. 47/1. 42/1. 50!1. 48/1. 33 
1. 93}2. 00/1. 40/1. 50'1. 75/1. 30/1. 65/1. 50! 
Tk sem oe 1..39)1. 80|1. at 65 a 15,1. 00|1. 40)1. 16 
Oklao..-<--- 1h aa 20. as - 90/1.05] .80)1.25] .85 
hereon: Be 1.2/1. 60'L. 25/1. 50'1. 25/1. 35/1. 15)1. 23'1. 20 
Mont....... 1. 89|1. 85,1. 70|2. 00 1. 79/1. 40 2. 00|1. 90 1. 80 
WiyGee ee 2. 16|2. 25:2. 10|2. 00 2, 40)2. 40,2. 10|1. 90 1.90 
Colon22 22: —- 2. 30|2. 4 a ae 50/2. ae 00/2. sa 05 
N. Mex.....|2. 30/2. 50,2. 05:2. 00 2. 60/2. 10 2. 60/2. 33 2. 08 
INIT ES. 3 on 3. 27/3. 50 2. 90|3. 20 3. 30/2. 10 3. 86/3. 40'4. 00 
ital s..$-- (2. 74/4. 00/2. 10,2. 50.2. 90.3. 00 2. 5012. 78 2. 33 
INevia=<<-s- 2, 64)1. 50)1.75)2. os 35)3. is 40 bas 75 
Tdaho. . ....!2.86|2.95 Bae 25 2. 85/3. 003. 10}2. 802. 90 
Wash... . .|2. 23/2. 38\2. 10|2. 2512. 10/2. 10|2. 40/2. 20,2. 39 
Oregseos:.. 2. 09)2. 18|2. 00}2. 00,2. 05/2. 10}2. 10|2. 20/2. 10 
alters. 1. 70|1. 85)1. 75 we we 1, 83/1. 75 en 50 
U. S..../1-41)1. 35/1. 45/1. 521. 42 1.36)1. Maj. 4711.31 


; Value 
Farm price per ton (dollars). er acre 
dollars).! 
& & 
Bag Bi 
Sas os 
aT er, 
rab 3 
S we 
oS er) 
She [Sup ake Sie ere ie 
elaj}e a iS a & a |e 3 
nm mt be | nm nm b | nm an Loni 
1, 28/1. 40/12. 36}17. 00/12. 70/13. 10/12. 00/12. 20/16. 68)17. 08 
1.751. 75 11. 12)15. 60/12. 10)11. 10} 9.30] 9. 90)17. 49]17. 32 
1. 89)1. 91) 7.09\11. 90} 6.40) 6.60) 6.10} 6.40/10. 44/12. 22 
1.38)1. 80) 8.78/12. 50) 9.50) 9.60/10. 10} 8.70/12. 31)15. 66 
eh 52)10. 34/13. 30] 9. 80/14. 50/13. 60] 8. 50/10. 18/12. 92 
1.45)1. 50) 5. 76} 7.00) 5.50] 5.80) 5.20) 5.70) 6.75) 8.55 
1. 70)2.00} 5. 84] 8.50} 6.10} 6.50) 5.70} 5.30) 7.35'10. 60 
1.69 2.60) 7.12.9. 70} 8.40} 8.70} 6.90} 5. 80)10. 36/15. 08 
1.51 2.30] 7.60] 9.90) 7.60/12. 50) 7.40) 5.60/10. 24/12. 88 
- 95)1. 40/13. 88/17. 30 13. 70/16. 50) 16. ie 50,15. 95)17. 50. 
1. 20)1. 47/14. 60/16. ma 80/16. 20,17. 00/13. ae 20/20. 43 
1.31)1, 45/13. 56/12. 80,14. 60)14. 20/13. 80/12. 40/18. 49)17. 98 
1. 45/1. 40 11, 92/11. 00 12. 50)13. 50/12. 00}11. 00/17. 54/15. 40 
1. 90)1. 75)11. 92/12. 00/12. 70]12. 50|12. 00)10. 30/19. 65/18. 02 
1. 75)1. 70)10. 32)11. 90)10. 40/11. 80) 9. "| 7. 90)14. 22/13. 43 
1. 13)2. 30} 7.22} 8.00) 7.40/10. 40) 7.90} 5.60) 8. 45/12. 88 
1. 05/1. 60/11. 49'13. 00) 12. 00!13. 50/12. 90/10. 30)14. 86!16. 48 
2. 50/2. 00} 9.34 10. 00) 8.30] 9.60) 8.70) 7.50/18. 46/15. 00 
2. 30 2. 20) 8. 50,10. 30) 8.60) 6.70) 7.50} 7.80/19. 59/17. 16 
2. 40/2. 20) 9.16) 9.30) 8.70,10.00} 7.40) 7. ej.90 16. 72 
2. 50) 2. 20/10. 63/13. 00} 8. 50,12. 10} 9.30) 8. 80)25. 23/19. 36 
3. 20,3. 20/11. 74/12. 00/12. 00.11. 00 8.80) 9. 60/37. 32/30. 72 
2. 75,2. 50) 8.17) 9.00} 8.00} 9.10) 7.70) 8. 00;22. 82/20. 00° 
lick 9.31) 9.50) 8. 70/11.00) 8.30} 7. 50/30. 47/22. 50 
2.65) 2. * 7.78) 7.60} 6.30} 7.20) 7.30}. 7.70/21. 68/20. 79. 
pa 20) 2. 30)12. 15|12. 00/10. 10)10. 90)11. 00|10. 80,26, 65|24. 84 
2.002. 20) 9.68) 9.60} 8.30} 9.00) 9. 20) 9. 50/20. 23/20. 90 
aes 80/11. 56/10. 9013. 70}13. 50} 8. 20/11. 20:18. 77|20. 16 
ges 68)11. 41/14. 29/11. 79/12, 43/11. 12/10. 70 16. 44/17. 93 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


TABLE 80.—Hay: Farm price per ton on first of each month, by geographical divisions, 
1914 and 1915. 


Month. 


January......- 
February 
March. .....-- 


AIL Vise (x s/sin.e <jn ce 
PTUZUST. sos 
September.... 
October 
November. ..- 
December,.... 


-/11. 82 


United 


Sta 


1915 


Dolis. 
11, 29 
11.69 
Beep 
11.74 


11.96 


11.70 
11.02 
10. 80 
10. 69 
10. 83 


10.70 


tes. 


1914 


Dolls. 
12. 42 
12.41 
12. 37 
12. 20 
12.32 
12.34 


12.01 
11,52 
11.91 
11.77 
11.57 
11,12 


North 
Atlantic 
States. 


1915 


Dolls. 
15.39 
15.94 
15.79 
15. 41 
15.59 
15.74 


16. 40 
16. 64 
16. 64 
16. 22 
16.16 
16. 21 


1914 | 1915 


Doills.| Dolls. 
15.46 |16.97 
15.34 |17.15 
15. 20 |17.69 
15. 20 |17.79 
15. 52 |18.35 
15, 54 |18. 38 


15. 49 
14. 85 
15. 43 
15.06 |15. 
14, 83 |15. 85 
15.18 |15. 67 


17369°—yBk 1915——80 


South 
Atlantic 
States. 


1914 


N. Central 
States east | States west 
of Miss. R. 


1915 


.|Dolis. 
12.17 
12. 43 
12.57 
12.39 
12. 62 
12.73 


12. 66 
11.31 
11.04 
11.00 
11.00 
11, 28 


N. Central 
of Miss. R. 


1914 } 1915 | 1914 


Dolls.) Doits.| Dolls. 


12.68 | 8.80 
12. 30 
12. 06 
12. 01 
12. 40 


12.50 


12.27 
12.16 
12. 82 
12. 86 
12.40 


9. 68 


12.05 


South 
Central 
States. 


1915 


Doiis. 
13. 06 
13.50 
13.72 
13.95 
13.97 
13.90 


1914 


Dolls. 
14,51 
15.09 
15. 24 
15.38 
15. 33 
15, 44 


14. 42 
14. 44 
14, 62 
14,12 
13. 80 
13.09 


Far West- 
ern States. 


1915 | 1914 
Dolls.| Dolls. 
8.30 | 10.32 
8.84 | 10.73 
8.53 | 10.68 
8.74 9.97 
8.70 9.68 
9.08} 9.43 
8.55 | 8.96 
8.32] 8.11 
8.19 8. 32 
8.40] 8.21 
9.00} 8.30 
9.19] 8.39 
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TasBLE $1.—Hay: Wholesale price (baled) per ton, 1900-1915. 
Chicago. Cincinnati. St. Louis. New York. San Franciseo. 
Date. No. 1 timothy. |} No. 1 timothy. || No. 1 timothy. |} No. 1 timothy.! Mont bee 
Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low High. 
$10.00 | $14.00 || $11.50 | $15.00 $9.75 | $14.50 || $0.87% | 30.973 $6.50 | $13.50 
11.50 | 15.00 11.50 | 15.50 11.50 | 17.50 . 87. 1.00 8.50 13. 50 
10.00 | 17.50 11.00} 16.50 9.50} 16.00 |} 17.00 | 22.00 9. 00 16. 00° 
10.00 | 15.00 11.50} 19.50 9.50 | 25.00 |; 16.00 | 26.00 10. 00 16.00 
9.00} 15.00 11.00} 15.50 10.00 | 13.50 || 15.00 | 19.00 9.00 18.00 
10.00 | 12.50 10.00 | 13.50 9.00 | 15.50 || 14.00 | 19.00 8.00 16. 50 
9.50 | 18.00 11.00 | 19.50 11.00 | 20.00 |} 15.00 | 23.00 9.50 23.00 
13.00 | 21.50 14.00 | 22.75 14.00 | 24.00 1.00 1.25 10.00 26.00 
10.00} 14.00 11.50 | 16.50 10.00 | 18.00 || 14.00 | 21.00 11.00 22. 50 
11.00] 17.00 12.00} 17.25 11.50 | 18.50 |} 15.50 | 21.00 12. 50 28. 00 
12.50 | 21.00 17.00 | 22.50 15.00 | 20.50 || 21.00 | 28.00 7.50 19.00 
15.00} 25.00 18.00 | 26.50 14.50 | 29.00 || 20.50 | 30.00 7.50 20. 00 
13.00 | 28.00 15.50 | 31.00 13.00 | 31.00 || 21.50 | 32.00 13.00 25. 00 
13.00} 19.50 14.00 | 21.00 12.00; 24.00 |} 19.50 | 23.00 16.00 26. 00 
13.00 | 18.50 17.50 | 21.50 14.50 | 23.00 || 18.50 | 25.00 11. 00 21.00 
15.00 | 17.50 18.00 | 19.25 17.00 | 19.50 21.00 | 22.50 11.00 12.00 
15.00 | 16.00 18.00 | 19.00 16.00 | 21.00 20.50 } 21.50 11.00 12.00 
14.50 | 16.00 18.00 | 19.50 17.50} 22.00 18.00 | 22.00 11.00 12.06 
14.50 | 18.00 18.00 | 20.00 18.00 | 21.00 20.50 | 22.50 11.00 12.56 
16.50 |. 17.50 19.00} 21.00 18.00} 22.00 22.00 | 25.00 11.50 12.56 
17.00 | 18.00 19.00 | 22.00 17.00 | 20.50 23.50 | 25.00 11.50 14.06 
17.50 | 21.00 18.00 | 22.50 12.50 | 24.00 24.00 | 29.00 13.00 14. 50 
12.00 | 21.00 16.00 | 23.00 12.00 | 23.00 || 26.00 | 31.50 13.50 14.56 
14.00 | 17.00 16.00} 19.00 12.00 | 18.00 24.50 | 26.00 13. 50 16.00 
14.00} 18.00 13.00 | 21.00 13.00 | 18.00 24.00 } 26.00 14.50 18. 06 
-50 | 16.50 18.50} 19.50 13.00 | 18.00 25.00 | 26.00 17.00 18. 00 
14.50 | 16.50 18.00 | 20.00 14.00 | 19.00 24.00 | 26.00 17.00 18. 00 
12.00 | 21.00 13.00 | 23.00 12.00} 24.00 18.00 | 31.50 11.00 18. 00 
/ 


1 Per hundred pounds, 1900, 1901, and 1907. 
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CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED. 


Statistics of Clover and Timothy Seed. 


Clover (bushels of 60 pounds). 


TaBLE 82.—Clover and timothy seed. 


3 Prime, 1902 to 1904; poor to prime, 1905-1906. 


1 Poor to choice to 1905. 
2 Prime, 1901 to 1907. 
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COTTON. 


Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 83:—Cotton: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914. 


{Bales of 478 pounds, net.] 


Area. Production. 
Country. 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
ORTH AMERICA. 

a Acres Acres Acres. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
United Statest ie: -- ice = 34, 283,000 | 37,089,000 | 36,832,000 | 13,703,421 | 14,156,486 | 16,134,930 
POCtGMRAC Oe Seems s eeeeraoe (2) (*) ? a 3 416 3 569 8 693 

Mobalsiee to he 3k Pewee oe Lee ee ee ee ae ree Se 13, 703,837 | 14,157,055 | 16,135,623 
West Indies: 
British— 
(?) (2) 3 428 4 28 () 
3,971 2,985 ? 953 888 535 
ae Q 3 ate ‘tae ‘a 
Leeward Islands...... % 3 2 42,271 42,574 42,637 
St. -buciate. 3... Ase Ga (*) a 3 47 48 411 
Bt, Vincent:s.~...-3.2.0 6,105 5, 444 . 4946 41,015 4884 
Trinidad and Tobago... 2 . 2) 428 415 (2) 
Danish (St. Croix) ..-...... 3 a ‘+ 4276 4745 (@) 
Haiti 325. ep eae PS a be z 49,077 48,970 (2) 
‘SOUTH AMERICA. 
Arventinal sve Scene. o6e ee 4,458 6,919 5,478 (?) (?) (?) 

VA Ee eer arn ok one Naas Soe (2) () (2) 320, 000 320, 000 385, 000 
ORTEGA eee tee oe 3 334 ‘3 3 740 (2) 
BeNadore=. econ seeeceee tee a £3 2) 5 4757 (@) 
PRINS oc 25555 csc eree tee 2) 2) @) 488, 694 4110,314 105, 617 
Bulgaria 1, 885 @) 2) 646 (?) @) 
Malta 1,144 1,042 2) 508 472 411 
ah ASIA. 

ndia: 
British@vsee teas ee eee 21,615,000 | 22,028,000 | 25,020,000 | 2,751,464 | 38,857,741 | 4,238, 494 
Native States..2..... 5... 1,550,636 | 1,472,609 (?) @) (2) @) 
Total oe wooo. Pee 23,105: 636:.| J2a.5o0W600)| & Shain te Bee le ee Le 
Céylons, <2ctact ete see ee eee (8) 3 f 41,490 28 447 
Cone CREOLGA) | Se tctor eee 126, 728 a 2 27,934 () @ 
DPW gna sctinw qesnelas ware id @ 47,682 49,655 9, 498 
Dench Bast Indies:..6... 22... @ a @ 417,000 (@) (?) 
ce ane marae tanto @) @) os ue 414, 459 vt PO () 
SER ie 6, 758 6,178 4, 942 5, 057 4,462 2,979 
Tulippine Islands. $27.00 20%" 17,544 17,544 17,544 7 6,098 7 6,098 7 6,098 
Russia, Asiatic: 
Transcaucasia......,.....- (?) 310, 466 346, 912 118, 735 119, 476 127,000 
CentraleAcines a eas eee (2) 1,382,743 | 1,475,734 867, 538 956,763 | 1,050,595 
Total: s:_.< Tomss seen aa oleae eae 1, 693,209 | 1,822, 646 986,273 | 1,076,239 1,177,595 
Sigmar oe eee () (2) () 4,363 4, 686 () 
AFRICA. 
eotish pete : 
orthern Rhodesia........ a 2) 2 4179 4 483 4475 
Nyasaland Protectorate... Sf 755 B a7 46,773 45,023 ? 
Fast Africa. 2 a #910 4 282 8 
Gold Coast. 2 ( : 443 419 16 
ING oe a 2 2 49,148 413,308 11, 820 
coe) 2 a a 422,003 | 423,414 27, 461 
Union of South Africa..... Q 2 2 467) 4 4 87 
gy Diet eeeeeer es sacs cn... 1,787,436 | 1,788,474 | 1,821,970] 1,560,938 | 1,565,290 | 1, 450, 508 


oth Linters not included. Quantity of linters produced: 609,594 bales in 1912, 638,881 in 1913, and 791,464 in 


4 No official statistics. 


8 Exports to foreign countries plus shipments to the United States. 


4Exports. 

5 Brcharies Feudatory States. 
6 Less than 500 acres. 
7Census of 1902. 
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COTTON—Continued. 
TaBLE 83.—Cotton: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914— 
Continued. 
Area, Production, 
Country. —— 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
AFRICA—contmued. 
French Africa: Acres. Acres. Acres. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
Wed so A Pee ee eee ee 1,045 f 1 a 830 553 
PPdinis sa 2c $Sse3.-.. Re 618 1 i} 461 Q) 1 
Pehantey s -42224:2..6 1) (e I 577 809 1 
Madagascar 1 @) 1 25 (4) 1 
Senegal..... 2 ‘3 1) 1 92 36 1 
Ivory Coast G ti 1 (@) 183 1 
Upper Senegal and Niger. - @) ti} G 461 455 ti 
Somali Coasts .8 2... 8 @) (!) () 2] (4) Q 
German Africa: Dat 
Toxo 4800.6. 2 erate tenes 35, 770 c 1) 28,678 210,109 (4) 
pS Cea OS EE ae 1 1 1 22) 541 22322 1 
Italinn® ‘Africa _Britrea ees (@) (@) 1 31,247 1 i) 
Sudan (Anglo-Egyptian)...-.- Q) (1) (1) 212/198 | 210,737 1) 
OCEANIA. > 
British: 
Solomon Tslands........-- @ 8 fs 2 20 224 () 
Queensland TS ARR 441 Q (¢ 105 25 13 
French 
New Caledonia.........--- (4) (4) (*) 2 923 1,190 21,596 
Ra itites ase smash each @) @) (@) 32 73 
1No official statistics. 2 Exports. 3 Imports from Eritrea into Italy. 


Taste 84.—Cotton: Total production of countries for which estimates were available, 


1900-1910. 
Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 
Bales.1 Bales.1 Bales. Bales. 
1900..... 15, 893,591 || 1904..... 21,005,175 |} 1908..... 23, 6883202 I) AOI2, «i Be wa clns sSeatbe 
oars =... 15, 926,048 |} 1905..... 18,342,075 |) 1909..... 20; GIG BS4. Hi TGNS. . Blais cs vette eb esis 
1902--. .- 17, 331, 503 |} 1906..... 22,183,148 |} 1910..... 22; Gas, ao NAO TON lecine cigie 
1903..... 17,278,881 || 1907..... TR 28, G10 tb LOU. Coton cnn citrine gion aiee 


1 Bales of 478 pounds, net. 


TaBLE 85.—Cotton: Acreage harvested, by States, 1906-1915. 


[Thousands of acres.] 


State. 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 19151 
Wirrinia.g .5-- 2k ..% 36 23 28 25 33 43 47 47 45 36 
North Carolina... ..-. 1,374 1, 408 1, 458 1,359 1, 478 1,624 1,545 1,576 1, 527 1, 250 
South Carolina....-.-. 2,389 2,485 | 2,545 | 2,492) 2,534 f 2,695 | 2,790] 2,861 2,400 
Georgians ..2 tis 4,610} 4,566} 4,848] 4,674] 4,873 | 5,504] 5,335) 5,318} 5,433 4,700 
Wigtiog. 05 Lee. - 283 209 265 237 257 808 224 188 221 198 
Alabama,......- 3,591) 3,471 | 3,560] 4,017} 3,730] 3,760] 4,007 3, 400 
Mississippi it 3 3,395 | 3,291] 3,317] 3,340] 2,889] 3,067| 3,054] 2/650 
Louisiana... :...\... 1, 550 930 975 | 1,075 929 | 1,244 7299 1,090 
Dik Meets eee 9,316 | 9,660 | 10,060 | 10,943 | 11,338 | 12,597 | 11,931 | 10,200 
Arkansas.....------ 2,296 | 2,218 | 2,238) 2,363] 1,991] 2,502] 2,480] 2,150 

lennessee.......---- 754 735 765 837 783 865 915 780 
Miscou! etsy seein ae s 87 79 100 129 103 112 145 102 
Oklahoma. .....-.-- 2,311 1,767 | 2,204] 3,050] 2,665] 3,009] 2,847 1,950 
California. 2.2... ---|- ese ct lees ane n|e cece ce lenesecee 9 12 14 47 34 
eM DeLee te CLO» 5-- Psse ele see oe| ms - s5)'- - eine eae ainda eda a cea een |nideee es 20 17 

United States] 31,378 | 29,660 | 32,444 | 30,938 | 32, 403 | 36,045 | 34, 283 30, 957 


1 Preliminary estimate. 


37, 089 | 36, 832 
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COTTON—Continued. 


TABLE 86.—Cotton: Production of lint feccludt linters) in 500-pound gross weight bales, 
by States, and total value of crop, 1906 to 1915. 


[Thousands of bales and dollars. As finally reported by U. S. Bureau of the Census, ] 


State. 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915! 
Wanginiges.cs.osceee 14 15 3 24 2 25 16 
North Carolina,..... 579 706 | . 1,076 866 793 931 708 
South Carolina. ..... 876 1,164 | 1,649] 1,182] 1,378] 1,534 1,160 
Georgina. .snecscc= 6 1,593 1,767 | 2,769} 1,777} 2,317] 2,718 i; 
Wloridas 225282265 56 59 | 83 53 59 1 
Alabama.......22..- 1, 262 1,194] 1,716} 1,342] 1,495] 1,751 1,050 
Mississippi......--.- 1,531 1,263} 1, 1,046 | 1,311 | 1,246 940 
Douistapa. taza = 988 246 385 376 444 449 360 
exons 2) 3.1 ee 4,174 3,049 | 4,256] 4,880; 3,945 | 4,592 3,175 
Arkansas. cease 941 821 939 792 | 1,073 | 1,016 
Tennessee. ....-.---- 306 332 450 277 379 384 295 
Missouri... 222.22 54 60 97 56 67 82 52 
Oklahoma. ........- 898 923) 1,022] 1,021 840 | 1,262 630 
AlOtbars wefee ano. 2 10 17 ll 32 40 

United States.) 13,274 | 11,107 | 13,242 | 10,005 | 11,609 | 15,693 | 13,703 | 14,156 | 16,135 | 11,161 
Total value of crop- .|$640, 310/$613, 630/$588, 810/$688, 350/$809, 710,879, <a eee 800/$885, s50)s501, a 


1. Preliminary estimate. 


TABLE 87.—Coiton: Condition of crop, United States, monthly, 1894-1915. 
[Prior to 1901 figures of condition relate to first of month following dates indicated.] 


| 1 

i May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. < May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 

pe Year.) “95 | 95, | os. | 25. | a5. | PO as es 1 og de oe oe. 

P* ct P.ct MPa CES Nee ele) ee iCbe P. ch. F Poet. | Potts fb ae Pete 

1894.....: 8 5 91. 85, 82.7 || 1905..... 77.2 77.0 74.9 72.1 71.2 
ISOS 72. Jc 81.0 82.3 77.9 70.8 65.1 || 1906..... 84.6 §3.3 82.9 77.3 71.6 
D896 teria 97.2 92.5 80.1 64.2 60.7 |] 1907..... 70.5 72.0 75.0 72.7 67.7 
19072. == 83.5 0 86.9 78.3 70.0 |} 1908..... 79.7 81.2 83.0 76.1 69.7 
T898- 222 - 89.0 91.2 91.2 79.8 75.4 |} 1909..... 81.1 74.6 71.9 63.7 58.5 
1890csS ee 85.7 87.8 84.0 68.5 62.4 |} 1910..... 82.0 80.7 75.5 72.1 65.9 
1900s— <3 82.5 75.8 76.0 68. 2 GiO MONT <3 87.8 88.2 89.1 73.2 71.1 
TOOLS: cee 81.5 81.1 Pe} 71.4 61.4.4) T912....2 78.9 80. 4 76.5 74.8 69.6 
1902.2.2125 95,1 84.7 81.9 64.0 58.3 || 1913.2... 79.1 81.8 79.6 68.2 64.1 
1993. <- 25: 74,1 rca 79,7 81.2 65.1 || 1914..... 74.3 79.6 76.4 78.0 73.5 
1904...... 83.0 88.0 91.6 84.1 75.8 || 1915..... 80.0 80.3 73.3 69.2 60. 8 


TABLE 88.—Cotton: Yveld per acre, price per pound Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


2 Value 
Yield por acre (pounds of lint). Farm vocnte) noaes per acre 
‘ (dollars).! 
é = = 
or) g e) 
Btate. | S13 Eu f< 
ea | Sees on 
& | 1906 | 1907| 1908} 1909 1910 1912] 1913| 1914 |1915 2| 8 >|1911| 1912/1913 191411915 at 1915 
Me 
gS 38 an 
Bc: aly a 
we han) ) 
250} 240 265] 212/10.9| 9, 0/12. 013. 1! 7.3111. 4127, 95/24. 17 
267} 239] 290] 270/10. 8) 8. 8112. 2119. 6 6. 9]11, 2198 48/30, 24 
209] 235] 255} 231/10. 9] 8. 8|12. 4/12. 7| 69/11. 3125, 73196.10 
159| 208} 239] 193/11. 0) 8.9112. 4/12. 8 6. 9111. 4/01, 75120. 00 
113} 150; 175| 121/15. 712. 0,15. 7|17. 0/12. 2114, 8120, 6617. 91 
172} 190] 209] 148/10. 8) 8. 8'12. 1/12. 7| 6.7111. 1119, 92116. 43 
173} 204} 195] 170/110] 9. 2112. 3112.6! 6. 8111. 5/90, 45/19. 55 
193] 170] 165} 158/10, 7] 8.9111. 5{11. 7) 6.911. 2117, s\t7, 70 
206] 150) 184] 149|10.5) 8.6)11. 5/11. 5} 6. 8/11. 1}17, 95|16. 54 
190} 205} 196] 175]10.8| 8. 9)12 311. 6) 6. 6]11, 620, 44/20. 30 
169} 210} 200} 181/10.) 8. 812. 4112. 7] 6. 4111, 3129, 45120. 45 
’ $5} 360] 260] 286] 270) 244/10. 4] 88,11. 3/115] 6.5/1. 0109, 71126, 84 
160] 183} 139} 219} 155]10. 21 8.0111. 3I11. 4] @.5|11. 3117, 78)17.53 
: | : 450} 500| 500} 479|10. 8 7.5119.5|13.01 7.0l11. 2146.01153. 65 
U. 8.186, 3,202. 5/178, 3194. 9154. 3170. 7,207. 7|190. 9189, 0209, 172.510. 8| 8. 8111. 9112, 21 6. 11. 221 05/19. 46 
i” — > a ee eS PE i TE 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 2 Preliminary. 
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TABLE 89.—Cotton: Farm price per pound on first of each month, by geographical divi- 
sions, 1914 and 1915. 


Month. 


United States. 


Date. 


January 
March 


August...... 
September... 
October 
November... 
December... 


een Atlantic | N. Cent. States South Central | Far Western 


tates. west of Miss. R States. States. 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cis. “Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
6.6 pe ey 6.7 121 Be 2ia)'s on nke kiss 6.5 i Sta ans 85, he ABS 5 
7.4 11.9 7.6 12.7 6.9 12.1 7.3 11.6 TOOr csenn'es 
7.4 12.6 7.5 14.9 roel 11.6 7.4 11.5 (ere) ll A ete 
8.1 11.9 8.3 12.7 7.0 11.6 8.0 11.5 Tutus erste ste 
9.1 12.2 9.4 12.8 8.0 11.5 9.0 11.8 {Ppt ana 
8.6 12.4 8.9 13.2 8.0 12.0 8.5 TZE 2 saierarciosaye aerate 
8.6 12.4 8.7 13.1 8.0 12.0 8.5 V2.1 lonndh sh Betnst 
8.1 12.4 8.2 12.9 8.2 12.1 8.0 12.2 Hui)’ da cbeses < 
8.5 8.7 8.6 8.5 8.5 8.0 8.5 SLB. bh erginrtca Ann seas 5 
11.2 7.8 11.5 8.0 10:3: 73508 2.2 11.1 Tel! 11.0 7.5 
11.6 6.3 11.9 6.5 11.8 6.2 11.7 Lp (eee 10.0 
11.2 6.8 11.4 6.9 11.0 6.5 11.3 6.7 11.2 7.0 
TaBiE 90.—Coiton: Closing price,of middling upland per pound, 1900-1915. 
New York. || New Orleans. Memphis. Galveston. Savannah. Charleston. 
| 
Low. | High. |} Low. | High | Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. 
ve a a Ya 4 Si Os 3 at Coa 
1 1 
we | 9 I te fo OR | Ze 914 7h o 7h 9 
73 9F vi 94 74 9 Tes 9-85 75 9 
85 | 13% 84 134 88 13; 83 133 8t 13 
63 16x5 62 163 6g 16 63 164 63 16 
6% 127 63 12 62 12 68 1144 6 1145 
9s |i | 98 | ot | 11% 8; | 41 St 114 
104 1375 104 13% 104 1335 94 13 OF 13 
8th | 124 8% | 128 83 | «124 gh Me 84 118 
8% | 152 9 153 9 15% 814 | 15 8$ 1535 
134 15% 134 15 133 153 1335 153 13 15% 
97s 15 94 15 94 153 83 154 8? 158 
935 13} Ox 13} 0% 13z55 82 12% 82 124 
lig 14 112 13% 113 143 114 ist 11? 135 
63 1345 64 13} 63 14 64 13 6 134 
7.90 | 8.70 7% 84 7% 84 72 825 72 8} 74 8} 
8.35 | 8.70 he 18. |- Sate 7.76 | 8 8.30-] 84 8 83 74 st 
8. 25 9. 65 7.75 | 9.06 7.88 | 8.87 8.25) 9.35 8 8% 73 
9.80 | 10.60 9.06 | 9.68 8.87 | 9.50 9.35 | 10.10 83 98 8} 98 
9.50 | 10.40 9.00 | 9.43 9.12: 159.50 9.00 | 10. 00 9h 9 9 98 
9.45 | 9.85 9.00 | 9.38 8.75 | 9.12 8.95 1 9.35 8h 98° I Lewiesa 9 
8.50 9. 60 8.50 | 9.00 8.62 | 8.82 8.50} 9.00 84 BLS Hel. 8h 
9.20 | 9.85 8.69 | 9.38 8.75 1-9. 25 8275.) 9.8 83 DS ll oneties oeemene 
9.75 | 12.40 9.31 | 11.75 9.25 | 11.75 9.50 | 11.90 9% 113 9 118 
14.85 | 42,'75.|| 11.75: | 42.13, )) 175° yd 2, 25+!) 115:75:), 12.45 114 124 114 12 
11.60 | 12.50 |} 11.25 | 12.00 || 11.38 | 11.88 |) 11.50 | 12.40 114 io 113 12 
11.95 | 12.75 |} 11.69 | 12.13 |] 11.75 | 12.25 |) 12.60 | 12.60 12 12 112 12 
7.90 | 12.75 13 12.13 7k 12. 25 7h 12. 60 72 124 74 12 


Year... 
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TABLE 91.—Cotton: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


{Expressed in bales of 500 pounds gross weight or 478 poun f 
and unginned cotton and linters, but not to mill waste, cotton batting, scarto (E 
Wherever unginned cotton has been separately stated_in the ori 1 reports it 
ginned cotton in this statement at the ratio of 3 pounds unginn 


note ”’ p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.) 


ds net. The figures for cotton refer to ginned 
t and Sudan). 
as been reduced to 
to 1 pound ginned. See ‘General 


Country. 1912 1913 (prelim). Country. 1912 1913 nine 
Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
242 298) | Sasche seit 163 150 4- = so see os 
77 173 140 129 21279 9s Ss 5 
1, 689 2, 223 2,791 89 110 79 
225 206 184 11, 663 9,376 6, 873 
1, 721 1, 445 1, 225 196 W34 Weteteise oe 
325 261 ocecteot Rec cess 
247 243 eens. Be 16, 766 14, 854 Jusieoree oe 
} 
IMPORTS. 
Austria-Hungary... 1,021 O53 wil te cat cine 830 908 647 
Belgium 652 CY al nae. a 428 407 389 
Canada cco oes 165 166 152 100 sw Roe oe % 
France...... 1,597 16518) ene 121 261 eee 
Germany.... 2, 502 pa 18 Sy ine ares United Kingdom... 5,193 4,010 3, 447 
Etalysels Sn. 987 93 879 || United States...... 270 220 332 
Japan..... 1, 655 bor) (Ss 2 es Other countries .... 357 389 \-2 sere =e 
Moexicolcececcces ss 18 218 ie 
Netherlands........ 324 Calbia Sees Total... 3%.-2)) 416,220 14, 884. (5... 25. —e 
1 Year beginning Mar. 21. 2 Year preceding. 
COTTONSEED OIL. 
TABLE 92.—Coittonseed oil: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 
[See “ General note ’? p. 417.] 
EXPORTS, 
(000 omitted. } 
Countr 1912 1913 eae c 1914 
ys (prelim.). OOTY 1912 | 1913 | (prelim.); 
j Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. 
Belelum sya. seco , 341 47, 457 35, 304 28, 841 
TREVID US « diate ois eae 359 40 59-|. Pos - 
pr eoeh ete te ie MBS oi 
etherlands........ 55, 508 
United Kingdom... 6, 099 ~ Git ae ie 
IMPORTS, 
JN EG 2 118 LAIR ed eating Mexico. .......<2<:: 4,310 4. 310;)S.. eee 
Australia........... 182 AvO. |e. keeoae Netherlands....... 7, 048 1, (00) [eetcee oes 
Austria-Hungary... 127 184), . aes Norwayel..wiseah te 1,554 1,542 1, 881 
Belgium .......-... 2, 876 QOOG Mins ice ane Roumania......... 593 19938 Jena ‘are 
Brazil. . 2670 440 383 || Senegal............ 382 LBB2 |nc eae 
Canadawcos........ 2,911 4,104 4,079 || Serbia #...:........ 396 396). |. - ete 
BEY Dts Sosa se ewnies 345 118 74 || Sweden........... 865 702 | ceoieeers 
Fravico eeemeeenes 3,697 256040 |: . eee United Kingdom...| 7,587 4,990 6, 193 
Germany-.eeesee-04 7, 900 od Uruguay ®.......... 383 383 : 
aly... 2. ..neeee 5 5, 388 3,957 702 || 0 geceree| BOR |. 5 OSdseiminirian oa 
Malla @ a as , pe oh “ ther countries... 4, 306 | 6, 466 ome ees 45 
Martinique......... 262 1 260i ece os... otal... ... +] 52,1610) ae semua ss eo 


ee! eee eee eee 


1 Year preceding, 5 Yoar beginning Apr. 1. 5 Year beginni 
Den eae ist, forte g Ap ear beginning July 1. Data for 1910. 


TOBACCO. 


TaBLE 93.—Tobacco: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914. 
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Area, Production. 
Country. 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 

Riera te ees Acres. Acres. Acres. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
United States........... 1,216,000 | 1,216,000 | 1,224,000 | 962,855,000 | 953, 734, 000 | 1, 034, 679, 000 
Canada: Ire 

Ontario 27,000 6, 000 5, 000 7, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 

Quebec 212, 000 5, 000 4,750 5, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 5, 000, 000 . 

Total... 219, 000 11, 000 9,750 | 13,000,000 | 12, 500, 000 11, 000, 000 
Sate PRCA oni sae 3 o & 2, 734 Q) (1) on 

oy FeLi, Sa einen G ¢ (@) 42, 030, 000 72, 585, 000 72, 585, 000 
Sonar Republic . .. @) Q (2) 18,000,000 | 28, 000, 000 (1) 
Guatemala........-.-.-- () Q 1, 236 3) 1 (1) 

969 (4) Qa é Q) 
0) Q) 8 34,711,000 | 234,711,000! % 34,711,000 
23, 860 36,744 | 18, 000, 000 @)- Q) 
) a 54,465,930 | 64, 788, 421 59, 481, 096 
3,430 |7 5, 077, 304 8, 523, 645 6, 282, 228 
4, 159 2, 503 2; 957, 724 3, 062; 062 1, 737, 805 
Austria-Hungary: 
Sas ouian | “Sy hg 8, 456 8, 263 (1) 12, 489,279 | 18, 692, 771 Q) 
Hungary....-.-.---- 123, 644 111, 731 (1) 150, 896, 296 | 146, 428, 871 (1) 
Bosnia-Herzegovina® Q) @) @) 6, 398, 000 , 227, 600 (@) 
Total 169, 783,575 | 173,349,242 |......... Faees 
— == 
Baleiait totes ccc tees 22,109,492 | 19, 702, 290 (1) 
Bulgaria ie me 800 | 13, 227, 608 a 
k. 
Ponce, d 49, 883,925 | 35, +63, 021 03 
Germany . 85,661,744 | 56, 952, 951 el 
Meaty. fe oe. oo 20,960,000 | 18,739,100] 20,943, 700 
Netherlands. ... 1, 858, 266 087; 000 1 
Roumania 13; 145,809 | 20, 941; 275 16, 970, 129 
Russia in puTEve 237, 405, 692 201, 988, 930 () 
Serbia 3, 276, 917 "Q) (1) 
Sweden fe 300, 714 1, 646, 836 1) 
Switzerland 791 791 618 1, 212, 530 1,327, 169 815, 702 
zy ASIA. 
rn itish® ee Sa 998, 943 964,726 | 1,001, 671 Q) (1) Q) 
Native States......- 49, 859 68, 717 Q) Q) (1) (1) 
Matslecte oes ante MAGI aR toe Ets tags |eehee ne ecetien merce tae: deve s|sessn cones ta ¥ 
itish North Borneo !.. (1) 1 (1) 2, 844, 000 2, £00, 000 (1) 
HE ai cae alas 14,202 | 12,968} (2) es () . 
PuGsen ss eee eae. 43, 830 (@) () 28, 116, 013 (1) et 
SS eee 460,719} (1) (@) | #134, 143, 000 () ¢) 
i ia Bet Const @) (1) () 448, 284,000 | 445,024, 000 0 
Formosa...-.--- 918 839 Q) 990, 126 959, 477 x 
Tey SE pee bacinne’ Bae ee 71, 988 77,176 88, 709 96, 095,176 | 111, 955, 049 115, 741, 500 
Philippine Islands...... 140, 948 170, 477 150,459 | 65,219,054 | 101,544,736 | 103, 0247 183 
Russia, Asiatic......-.-- 36, 754 37, 990 () 28, 790,677 | 31, 462, 230 () 
AFRICA. 

Cee Beane 22, 733 1 a 21, 556, 138 (1) Q) 
ee eer ce ae. ” 252 me 249 Q 278) 505 262, 347 376, 325 
N asaland hte ie 7,411 10, 496 Q) 3,391,360 | 4, 159, 680 1) 
Rebodosiane seen + <c-- «1 () @) 5, 627 7 606, 219 1 ’ 3, 162, 000 
Union of South Africa...| .. 229,364 719, 364 719,364 | 714,961,000 | 714, 961, 000 14; 961, 000 

OCEANIA, ‘ 
A we 8 2, 449 2, 745 Ql 2, 574, 432 1, 903, 138 
SE gaa ine amie MIEN (25 (3 29,120) 0)” 0) 
eee eee ee 
1 No official statistics. 4 Exports. 7 Census of 1911, 


2 Census of 1910. 


8 Production in 1906, 


5 Unpflicial estimate. 


6 Includes Feudatory States. 
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Tasur 94.—Tobacco: Total production of countries for which estimates were available, 


1900-1911. 
Year. | Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
1900....| 2, 201,193,000 |} 1904...-] 2, 146,641,000 |} 1908....] 2,382, 601, 000 
1901....} 2,270,213, 000 |] 1905....] 2,279, 728,000 |} 1909....] 2,742, 500, 000 
1902....| 2,376, 054,000 || 1906....] 2, 270, 298,000 1910....}] 2,833, 729,000 
1903....) 2, 401,268,000 || 1907... .] 2,391, 0€1,000 || 1911....| 2,566, 202, 000 


Production. 


Year. 


1 Data for 1911 not strictly comparable with earlier years. 


Taste 95.—Tobacco: Acreage, production, value, etc., in the United States 1849-1915. 


Notr.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- — 
eulture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the proceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are availablo. 


Aver- 
Acre- | Aver- age 
age age | Produc-| farm 
( Year. (000 | yield | tion (000] price 
omit- per |omitted).| per 
ted). | acre. pound 
Dee. 1. 
Lbs Lbs. Cts. 
SEE 199, 768)........ 
te SE: YB, 20F oe. 
ae eciees eet) ae 
P89. 1), RTE CIN nce o 
TOL-6| ~~ E88, 2071. oo. son 
788.5) 868, 113)........ 
778.0} 814,345 6.6 
788.0} 818, 953: 7.1 
797.3) 821,824 7.0 
786.3] 815,972 6.8) 
819.0} 660, 461 8.1 
815.6] 633,034 8. 4 
857.2) 682, 429 10.0 
850.5) 698, 126 10.2 
820.2) 718, 061 10.3 
804-3) 949,357). ......- 
815.3} 1,055,765 10.1 
807.7} 1,103, 415 9.3 
893.7} 905, 109 9.4 
785.5) 962,855 10.8 
784.3) 953,734 12.8 
845.7] 1,034, 679 9.8 
775.1] 1,060, 587' 9.1 


| value 


| Domestic 
act | exports of 
unmanu- 

vr e50" | factured, 
omit- | 
ted). | 


315, 787, 782| 
83/301, 007, 365 

1368) 184) O84) 
311, 971, S31 
313347 302, 091) 


312, 227, 202 
3/340, 742; 864 

330, £12, 658 
287, 900, 946 


357, 196, 074 


355, 327, 072 
379, 845, 320 
418” 796; 906 
4497749, 982 
1348, 346) 091 


106, 600 


102, 142 

85, 210 
104, 063 
122) 481 
101,411 


96, 041 


Imports 
of un- 
manufac- 
tured, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1. 


Pownds. 


33, 288, 378 


41, 125, 970 
40, 898, 807 


46, 853, 389 


48, 203, 288 
54,740, 380 
67, 977, 118) 
61,174) 751 
45, 764, 728 


ORR CO Oe Ore 


Condition of growing 
crop. 
When 
July | Aug. | Sept. 
ale i el Nae a ns 
vested. 
‘Pvekis Pek: 
|* SSCS eae” 
| soe 
88.5} 82. a 76. 
86.5) 72.1 81. 
85.6] 81.2) 84. 
85.1] 82.9 82. 
85.3) 83.9) 85. 
87.4) 84.1 85. 
86.7} 87.2 84. 
81.3) 82.8 84. 
86.6] 85.8 84. 
Babi Sea a 81.3 
85.3} 78.5) 80.2 
72.6) 68.0 80.5 
87.7| 82.8 81.8 
$2. 8} 78.3 76.6 
66. 66. 5 81.8 
85.5) 79.7 81.9 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TABLE 96.—Tobacco: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1915. 


‘ Farm value 
State. Acreage Production. Dees 
Acres. Pounds. Doliars. 
New Hampshire 100 140, 000 17,000 
VORMON GE ho)-0 S55 dajgen~ Saeed 100 130, 000 14, 000 
Massachusetts... 22 22022...... 02022 7,300 8, 030, 000 1, 164, 000 
Wanneegewu-. - a. ee 22, 200 29, 970, 000 5, 095, 000 
INA EEN Seen Be aie abe arena atin bi, Sapa s 4 4 Oe gh peak a 4,400 5, 280, 000 502, 000 
Pernsyl vanias:-<<s<seeeecc weer 31, 400 42, 390, 000 | 3, 900, 000 
Maryland... 22, 000 16, 280, 000 1, 384, 000 
Virginia. ... 192, 500 144, 375, 000 13, 571, 000 
West Virginia. . 11, 300 9, 831, 983, 0 

NIGER CC ABOU = Se 5 seh SSE «| A Se NRE 320, 000 198, 400, 000 22, 221, 000 
65, 000 37, 700, 000 2, 639, 000 
1, 700 1, 496, 000 344, 000 
3,900 3, 549, 000 816, 000 
93,700 84, 330, 000 7, 590, 000 
13, 500 11, 340, 000 828, 000 
700 595, 000 54, 000 
= 41,000 36, 900, 000 2, 214, 000 
3, 500 3, 150, 000 378, 000 
Kentucky 440, 000 356, 400, 000 27,799, 000 
Tennessee 92, 900 69, 675, 000 _ 4,380, 000 
200 100, 000 22, 000 
300 126, 000 38, 000 
200 100, 000 27, 000 
500 300, 000 51, 000 
ORE EIE TERRY OE oro fam ww tres Spats whi we icles mi naye eam am rete 1,368,400 | 1,060, 587, 000 96, 041, 000 
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TaBLE 98.—Tobacco: Acreage, production, and farm value, by types and districts, 1914 


and 1915. 
: Average | otal farm 
Acreage Yield Production | farm price lue (thou- 
(thousands | per acre {thousands | per pound amie hg 
Type and district. of acres). | (pounds). | of pounds). cosets dollars). 
1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 
I. CigAR TYPEs. 
New England Aor eRe ae 29.7) 27.0) 1,285} 1, 765) 38,270} 47,651] 16.4) 18.3] 6,290) 8, 721 
New York.... 4.4) 4.6] 1,200) 1,300) 5,280) 5,980) 9.5) 12.0) 502) 718 
Pennsylvania = ee 31.4) 33.1) 4,350} 1,450) 42,390] 47,995} 9.2) 7.5) 3,900) 3, 600 
Ohio—Miami pL ay, heel AR iether eed 60.3} 56.4 900} 960} 54, 270) 54, 144 9.0} 9.1} 4,884) 4, 927 
Wisconsin......- eee ee ee 41.0| 45.6] 900] 1,180] 26,900] 53,808] 6.0] 7.5] 2,214] 4,036 
Georgia and Florida...............-.-- 5.6] 6.2) 900] 1,000} 5,045) 6,200) 23.0] 28.5) 1,160] 1,765 
II. CHEWING, SMOKING, SNUFF, AND 
EXport TYPES. 
EARELOY CUSKEICE sl- cinnincin + ime See sine ce= - 244, 2) 244.2) 890)  920/217,338/224,664) 9.5) 8. 1)/20, 647/18, 198 
Dark districts of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee: ia ‘ 
Paducah GaStriCh = see = = == 93.1] 70.0) 730} 780} 67,963} 54,600) 6.0) 6.1) 4,078) 3,331 
Henderson or stemming district...| 93.0} 71.5] 760} 950) 70,680) 67,925} 6.0] 6.3] 4,240) 4,279 
One-Sucker GISEEICL - <2. aie nem ome 38.4] 38.4 780} 960) 29,952) 36, 864 5.5] . 5.6] 1,647} 2, 064 
Clarksville and Hopkinsville dis- 
whose th ood Sees SRR eee oeeece 118.7] 98.9) 750} 800) 89,025) 79,120) 6.5) 7.5) 5,787] 5,934 
Virginia sun-cured district. ........... 12.0} 12.0} 850} 760) 10,200) 9,120) 8.0) 6.5) 816) 593 
Wireiiia dark district. -...-s2c:-s. cece 65.0} 50.0} 840) 740) 54,600) 37,000) 8.0} 7.3) 4,368} 2,701 
Bright yellow district: 
Old belt—Virginia and North Caro- | _ 
Lee a AARC Res SOO EEE DIRE Is 255.0} 240.0) 640)  600)163, 200)144,000} 10.5) 11.0)/17, 136/15, 840 
New belt—Eastern North Carolina 
and South Carolina............-. 240.0) 185.0) 620) 710/148, 800/131, 250) 10.6) 11. 6/15, 773)15, 237 
Maryland and eastern Ohio export....| 23.9] 24.9] 760} 820) 18,164) 20,418) 8.5) 8.0] 1,544) 1,633 
Perige-Leuisiala. . osc... dscac ese « <o . 420} 400 126 280} 30.0) 35.0 38 98 
Peatverwie sess oso. tele eae Deel 6 Fel || er SS a 853841 13,560) Soc alle. 1,017) 1,212 
1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 
TaBLE 99.—Tobacco: Wholesale price per pound, 1900-1915. 
Cincinnati ead Louisville « Richmond Baltimore 
leaf, plug, || #oPKinsville, |! eat (Burley, || Cl@nksyille, lest, leaf, 
stock, Faaion dark red), COUMOn smokers, (Maryland), 
common to 5 ao common He ae common medium to 
Date. good red.1 : to good. 3 to good.2 fine red. 
Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. 
Cents.| Cents. || Cents.| Cents. || Cents. | Cents. || Cents.| Cents. || Cents.| Cents. || Cents.| Cents. 
1900.3 <2. 05s. 5.00 | 20. 00 5.00 } 14.00 5.50 | 14.00 De OOr | Aas Ml oag saisielt aise wig 5.00 | 10.00 
ci er 4.50 | 12.00 5.00 | 15. 00 5. 50 | 12. 50 GeO teOOr eee iee le earenen 6.00 | 11.00 
1902 5 ocictcues 5.00 | 11.00 4.25 | 14.00 4,50 | 12.00 B00 5 [ql2: GO saree sal! alarans 6.00 | 12.00 
NOS es eco = has 4.00 | 12.00 || 5.00 | 13.50 |) 5.00 | 13.75 |) 5.50 | 13.00 |].......]...-..- 6.50 | 12.00 
DOSe o's = 4,60 | 12.50 |} 3.50 | 12.50 |} 6.00 | 24.50 |} 4.75 | 12.00 || 6.00 | 12.50 || 6.00] 12.00 
O05 2.215. 4.00 | 14.00 || 5.00 | 14.00 |} 5.50 | 14.50 |} 5.75 | 13.00 |} 8.00 | 13.00 || 6.00 | 12.00 
BONG: Senior t:® 4.50 | 13.00 || 5.75 | 15.00 |} 6.25 | 17.00 || 6.50 | 12.50 j} 9.00 | 13.00 || 6.00 | 12.00 
i Ue eae 6.50 | 17.50 || 6.50 | 16.00 || 6.50 | 14.50 |} 7.50 | 17.00 |} 9.00 | 13.00 |} 6.50 | 12.00 
a aestae es 8.00 | 20.00 || 7.50 | 20.00 |} 9.00 | 19.00 || 9.00 | 18.00 |] 5.00 | 13.25 |} 6.50] 13.00 
. 20.00 || 6.00 | 14.00 || 12.00 | 18.50 || 7.50 | 14.00 || 5.00 | 10.00 |} 8.50] 13.00 
16.75 || 6.00 | 17.50 || 8.00 | 17.00 |} 8.00 | 16.50 || 5.00 | 10.00 |} 8.50} 13.00 
14.50 |} 7.00 | 18.00 || 6.00 | 12.75 || 9.50} 15.50 || 5.00} 12.00 |} 8.50] 13.00 
14.00 || 8.00 | 16.00 |} 7.00 | 13.00 |} 9.50 | 15.00 || 6.00} 12.00 |} 850] 15.00 
13. 75 || 87.00 (314.00 || 7.00 } 16.00 |f 8.50 | 15.00 || 6.00 | 16.00 |} 8.50] 15.00 
14.00 | 37.50 | 14.00 |} 9.00 | 16.00 |} 7.50] 16.00 |) 7.00 | 20.00 |} 8.00} 15.00 


1 Common to fine red, 1900 and 1901. 3 : 
3 Common to good, February to November, inclusive. 


4 Brights, smokers, common to fine. 
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TaBLE 99.—Tobacco: Wholesale price per pound, 1900-1915—Continued. 
Ciacinnati, oe Louisville . Richmond Baltimore 
leaf, plug, bd a ele leaf ( Burley, aaa oni leaf, jeaf, 
stock, Rees dark red), ihion smokers, (Maryland), 
common to aay common o. find common medium to 
Date. good red. to fine. to good. . to good. fine red. 
Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. 
encee eae 2. Be Some se 
1915. = 
Cents. | Cents. || Cents.| Cents. || Cents.| Cents. || Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. 
January..... 6.00 | 13.00 || 14.00 | 12.50 9.00 | 14.00 6.00 | 13.60 7.00 | 20.00 8.00 | 13.00 
February....| 6.00 | 13.00 5.00 | 12. 50 9.00 | 14.00 6.00 | 13.00 7.00 | 20.00 8.00 | 13.00 
March....... 6.00 | 13.00 |} 5.00 | 12.00 9.00 | 14.00 6.00 | 13.00 7.00 | 20.00 8.00 | 13.00 
April Se. 3 6.00 | 13.00 || 5.50 | 12.25 8.00 | 14.00 6.00 | 12.00 7.00 | 20.00 8.00 | 13.00 
RVers acts ayela 6.00 | 13.00 5. 50 | 11.50 8.00 | 14.00 6.00 | 12.00 7.00 | 20.00 8.00 | 13.00 
TARE: . Ses 00 | 13.00 || 5.50 | 10. 50 8.00 | 14.00 6.00 | 12.00 7.00 | 20.00 8.00 | 13.00 
Frys. 35 OHOO TP roOOr Ny - sews eee ae 10. 00 | 15.00 6.00 | 12.00 7.00 | 20.00 8.00 | 14.00 
August.....- CORN TSE I... at wale loa pan 10.00 | 15.00 6.00 | 12.00 7.00 | 20.00 8.00 | 14.00 
September...) 5.00 | 13.00 ||. -.-2.-|.2.--5 a Se ee eens 7.00 | 20.00 8.00 | 14.08 
October... cf! -5.0G 418/00) ||. cst eneeeea 10500: 15400) ltsoeze. Bosseee = 7.00 | 20.00 8.00 | 14.00 
November..| 5.00 | 13.00 |;}16.00 } 6.00 |} 10.00 | 15.00 |) 27.00 | 13. 7.00 | 20.00 9.00] 14.00 
December...| 5.00 | 13.00 5. 50 | 10.00 |] 10.00 | 15.00 || 27.50 | 13.00 7.00 | 20.00 9.00] 14.00 
Year..| 5.00] 13.00 4.00 | 12.50 |} 8.00 | 15.00 7.50 | 13.00 7.00 | 20.00 | 8.00 | 14.00 
1 No grade specified. 2 Common to good, February to November, inclusive. 


TaBLE 100.— Tobacco (unmanufactured): International trade, calendar ycars 1912-1914. 


[Tobacco comprises leaf, stems, strippings, and tombac, but not snuff. See ‘General note,’ p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. 


[000 omitted. ] 


Country. 1912 1913 ae ) Country. 1912 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. 
ACOH Sor eine asia , 825 Ye ee oe Netherlands........ 3, 686 
Algerian ose wean 14,445 | 214,445 |.......... BERRA eos 8, 481 
Austria-Hungary...}| 26, 281 ee a eae ree Persia Sigs .-.<<c28- 3,776 
Brawl. 2 - Ses. cease , 466 64, 788 59, 481 || PhilippineIslands..| 30,945 
British India..-.... 32, 256 35, 843 23,349 || Russia............. 23, 674 
Bulgaria. ...:...... 3,578 cy ed: RR EAS Santo Domingo....| 12, 687 
Ce “3 Lai ale eta ateata a's 4, 482 i). aS See = Turkey 4... .~.<is.. 54, 582 z 
Cubsseainis. acl 42,983 | 30, 669 36, 868 || United States...... 410,852 | 444,372} 347,295 
Dutch East Indies..| 189,551 | 193,632 |.......... Other countries....| 58,366 57,910 
Greece teen te ome 24, 238 VR oh BBES Sees : 
Mesiinns {2.22.1 VpQ7k |) AT O7 teod wet Total.........|1, 009, 425 |1, 054, 789 
| 
IMPORTS 

Aden !....... 12, 734 pH oC Ube a Se Pei owen att dices 47,917 56, 160 41, 425 
Argentina... ..| 18,787 | - 17,917 2, 221 Netherlands... -.-| 55,523] 65,913 |...... — 
Australia........... 15,086 fi 15,800 (oss. dkccee orway....-.. 4,355 4,044 4,639 
Austria-Hungary...| 49,183 Py Ye eee Portugal... ... <-«s. 6, 382 % OFS: | 50 scr =a 
Bolgfum.........2.. 25,989 > Sy ge SS pes Southern Nigeria... 6,602 | 26,602 |......-. <6 
British India....... 6,346 7,048 6,014.0 Spat... lees 60, 583 60, 279 35, 677 
Canada.............| 20,355 21,958 16,934 || Sweden 9,913 40,320 |... 0558 @ 

MIMS oie cps «ho a0. 19, 057 21, 545 15,781 || Switzerland 19,429 18,470 |...... sem 
Denmark......- 10, 211 LO; 807T2- sate eee | United Kingdom...} 137,970 | 158,668 | 164, 437 
Beye | sete eee ene 10 aon 19,613 17,077 | ee States...... 57,473 66, 899 57, 407 
eee 70, 880 | er countries... . 57, 056 53, G29) sascms oa 
Germany.....--.-.- 178, 443 Total.........| 920,056 | 977,367 |........ a: 


1 Year beginning Apr. 1. 
2 Year preceding. 


3 Year beginning Mar. 21. 


4 Year beginning Mar.14. Data for 1910. 
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. FLAX. 
Tabte 101.—Flax: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914. 
[000 omitted.] 
Area, Production. 
Country. Seed. Fiber. 
1912 | 1913 | 1914 
"1912 | 1913 | 1914 1912 1913 1914 


NORTH AMERICA. 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. |Bushels.|Bushels.|Bushels.| Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 


United States..... Wonich eos AT obde es eecUse Lis Sued pf LO, 140 Piven sca Scan lecegetoncec| acne oees 
Canada: 3 
Quebec........ 1 1 a 9 9 BS oede tak ot ale os mete: arte’ | Cer 
Ontario?_:.---- 9 7 5 143. 164 84 Te cee tee Gloag. se lieeae een 
Manitoba...... 100 54 40 | 1,252 632 hod BAST cane se el canes ae Ce ey Saetienarccd Aas 
Saskatchewan.} 1,780] 1,386 O58 Pit O80 Po O00 GO, dole ca. Cocth nc] woos tensa el aaaacteeee 
Alberta........ 132 105 80 | 1,693} 1,155 Ole ees cee tes ab nin -ek gem ace oes 
Wotakeanadal —2;@22') 7 553% 18s | 26-130) t87, 539°) 7,175 fe 202.2. bec |e Ob coe lee ee race 
Mexico.........-.- () Q) () rd eae Es MLS. h Cs a ee ee 
Geach. Saito SUR aS See Aiken SORES t BS, 542 |b AbaO7T4 Wooe et ecy e cn ee ea oon eee 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
Argentina......... 4,053.17 4,989 br 4-307 £09 584 4-43,805 | Gor tii t-.. oct. \es eaten ee lea oe 
Wt) a oe 143 141 128 879 | 1,302 OBS ie Se ae nls pniereinmlaaciells aie eee 
Wotale- ot 171 te. 4 eh Sah OS asst AA B07 AOS eel wee eer. ee pate ee 
EUROPE. 


Austria-Hungary: 


Austria....-... 91 90} () 650 608] (1) 51, 532 48, 976 (1) 
Hungary 
TOper....... 25} (0) Q) 200 174} (4) 20,197 15, 000 6) 
Croatia-Slavo- 
ii 3 ee oe 16 (@) (@) 20 15 (4) 8,000 7, 000 () 
Bosnia-Herze- 
govina......- (1) (1) (1) 4 4 () 1,000 1,000 () 
Total Aus- 
BIIAELUNP AI Yo cc en loosen os o-oo SOU a 874 Clas tane se 80, 729 71,976 (4) 
54 57 32 514 387| (1) 64, 000 39, 437 @) 
1 1 2 6 8} (1) 308 1 (1) 
69 75 46 576 740 336 46, 074 48, 437 23,370 
22 22 22 343 405 323 5, 511 5, 732 5,070 
36 36 19 428 326 212 21,217 16 10, 811 
79 67 21 772 569 165 8,953 4, 759 2,137 
Russia: e 
Russia proper .| 3,237] 3,443 | 3,307 | 20,574 | 22,898 Co alt See ee eee eee 
ba) a 80 793 878 (iY eal ESA cer ean Eames oteccic coe 
Northern Cau- 
i 137 144 182 810 680 (oS eel sistent rete Bie See rr re beer esicom ahve! 
Total Russia, 
European .| 3,454 | 3,675 | 3,569 22,177 | 24,456 |.......- 21,172,059 | 21,703, 209 |21, 152,349 
a ae 41). O "|e @) |) 2,095]  () Qe 
Peden ince ee. ts (") Silty GC) a3 3 ti} (1) 418 @) 
Trolands.< 3224. .- 55 59 49 1 @) (¢ 29,021 28, 341 18, 202 
a ade be ae eS 25,690 | 27, 692 3. See 1,429,967 | 1,918,915 |.......... 
———4 —— — 


1 No official statistics. 2Tncludes 27 governments only. 3% Not including Bulgaria and Serbia. 
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FLAX—Continued. 


TanrEe 101.—Flaz: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914—Con. 


Area. Production. 
Country. Seed. Fiber. 
- 1912 1913 1914 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
ASIA 
India: Acres. | Acres.) Acres. |Bushels.\Bushels.|Bushels.| Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 
British) .clas. 5,038 | 4,125 | 3,031 | 25,592 | 21,544 
Native States... 436 433 () (*) @) 
Total scsense: 5,474 | 4,558 | 3,031 | 25,592 | 21,544 
Russia: 
Central Asia (4 : 
governments) 89 117 190 358 575 
~ Siberia (4 gov- é 
ernments)... 137 176 110 779 | 1,094 
Transcaucasia 
(1 govern- 
Mente ee ose 16 30 @) 93 258 
Total Russia, 
Asiatic. .... 242 323 300} 1,230} 1,927 
TDotalize.sss< 5,716 | 4,881 | 3,331 | 26, 822 | 23,471 
AFRICA. ras re 
Algerin cst -ee ese 1} @) 0) 13 15 
Grand total ss |Seee. else ee oe eleee eae ce 130, 291 |131, 327 


1 No official statistics. 


Taste 102.—Flax (seed and fiber): Total production of countries named in Table 101 


1896-1914. 
Production. Production. 
Year. Year. 

Seed. Fiber. Seed. Fiber. 

Bushels. Pownds. Bushels Pounds, 
Ph CS ee ee ee 82,684,000 | 1,714,205, 000 || 1906................. 88, 165, a Sil, 703, 000 
LOH ass nnn Seen 57,596,000 | 1,498, 054, 000 || 1907................- 102, 960, 000 2 042, 390, 000 
SOS cra tovon vate sesin 72, 938, 000 708 re 907, 591, 000 
Ue ee eee eee 66,348, 000 | 1, 820. 1 384, 524, 000 
1900 woetagnbann 62, 432, 000 1 "913; 112,000 
BA age ae 72, 314, 000 | 1, ;: ol, 350, 000 
pe Eee ae erate 8 801, 000} 1,5 967, 000 

Srey ee 455,000 | 1,4 

1d0seee 107, 743, 000.] 25 517,922,000 || 1914... ......-.ccsccclereercearcesertce 198, 818,00 
W905 eee ee ed 100, 458, 000 | 1) 494; 299; 000 - 
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FLAX—Continued. 
Tas. 103.— Flaxseed: Acreage, production, value, ete., in the United States, 1849-1915. 


_ Nore.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated a of increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 


Average Condition of growing crop. 
farm 
Average . 
Year. | Acreage. | yield per| Production. | Ptice | Farm value 
acre. per Dec. 1. When 
bushel July 1.} Aug.1.|Sept.1.|  har- 
Dee. 1. vested. 

- Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. PACE le teat opieeewilbs P. ct. 
oy Ae ee oe 562, 000 Sasiantias Seakts er een aia) Semin a salto ighnec| Se rie sie tietine: hctne ame 
2) ie Se So ee ee I tay EARS Fa PS SGT | eM Sl Lh SUR AEE Bear SS 
i a 2 oe ee em i ae eee RRO: He eee, aes | see See erat One CME) aes 2 28s oe eat eas Seas 
Ee al ae ea eg Cee eT VOR OOD IN cok REG ALO FORA 2 1%, |e hy EP Acatben | ak trda keCs ea 
1889...) 1,319,000 7.8 BOS ROUE OOO a. eee Sees os ae ce). peeans| See aoe Sa entores Sal ie eee ted ee ae 
1899..-| 2,111,000 Debs WEPIGLGRON OOD | tai te Se IR 2 as Ne he SI OMS lh ee 
1902...| 3,740,000 7.8 20,285) O00-4t & 2 LOBV OUT) BOP 815 (000! I! 28 <r tol eerie) O8 ae ae Mee ates 
1903. . 3, 233, 000 8.4 27, 301, 000 86.2 80.3 80.5 74.0 
1904...| 2,264,000 10.3 23, 401, 000 5S Ry 86.6 78.9 85.8 87.0 
1905. . 2, 535, 000 11.2 28, 478, 000 84.4 24, 049, 000 92.7 96.7 94.2 91.5 
1906..-} 2,506,000 10.2 25, 576, 000 101.3 25, 899, 000 93.2 92.2 89.0 87.4 

a 
1907..-| 2,864,000 9.0 25, 851, 000 95.6 24, 713, 000 91.2 91.9 85.4 78.0 
1908..-.} 2,679, 000 9.6 25, 805, 000 118.4 30, 577, 000 92.5 86.1 82.5 81.2 
1909...| 2,742,000 Cr Gel de ToT GAC 02) (PRD Ie Sp in. | IRA | Oa leg 2 SSR ats 
1909...| 2,083,000 9.4 19, 513,000 152.9 29, 795, 000 95.1 92.7 88.9 84.9 
1910!..) 2,467, 000 5.2 12, 718, 000 231.7 29, 472, 000 65.0 51.7 48.3 47.2 
1911... 2, 757, 000 7.0 19, 370, 000 182.1 35, 272, 000 80.9 71.0 68.4 69.6 
1912...| 2,851,000 9.8 28, 073, 000 114.7 32, 202, 000 88.9 87.5 86.3 83.8 
1913...| 2,291,000 has 17, 853, 000 119.9 21, 399, 000 82.0 77.4 74.9 74.7 
1914...| 1,645,000 8.4 13, 749, 000 126.0 17, 318, 000 90.5 82.1 72.9 77.4 
1915..-}| 1,367,000 10.1 13, 845, 000 173.9 24, 080, 000 88.5 91.2 87.6 84.5 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 


Taste 104.—Flaxseed: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1915. 


Average 


Average ei t4 Farm 
State. Acreage. | yield per Eerdee nepal value 
acre, 3 Decors Dee, 1. 


Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. 
13.5 000 180 169 


WWW HSEOHS Ete ee etre sae = ele rina = 7,000 94, , 000 
MENROSOLA GA: sett sone 8c nani 300, 000 10.5 | 3,150, 000 176 5, 544, 000 
MGW hae ene eae ne ean tadnes ons 18, 000 9.0 162, 000 150 243, 000 
VISOR eee ei ete ton 6, 000 8.0 48, 000 135 65, 000 
INGEpnADakcOts coe dase eee cst ce oetasa2 660, 000 9.9 | 6,534,000 178 11, 631, 000 
SonthePakets (2 teste ees f= cece s 150, 000 11.0] 1,650,000 167 2, 756, 000 
Nubradies Fin 5 Bh Sc nd ee 7,000 11.0 77, 000 147 113, 000 
IGA CES) ete ae Oe, oop ean 36, 000 5.7 205, 000 145 297, 000 
MOM LAR Geese ao = gcse ene ae 180, 000 10.5 | 1,890, 000 170 3, 213, 000 
Wyoming meen. seve 2,000 13.0 26, 000 145 | 38, 000 
GolonddO meer tee. casei eee. Eanes woes 1,000 9.4 9, 000 120 | 11, 000 
| 
(Gian GeliSHian ees Se ene oaen eeBeeeeS 1, 367, 000 10.1 | 13,845, 000 173.9 | 24,080, 000 


17869°—yrgx 1915——31 
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FLAX—Continued. 


TasiLE 105.—Flaxseed: Yield per acre, rahe per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by — 
tates. 4 


E Value I 
; Farm price per bushel 3 
Yield per acre (bushels). (cents). da was)! 
rae boas EA 
ace ES Bo es . 
an on 25 : 
bol 
2 2 <3| 
t) > ive) oO han! NX ioc} = aw AS ret nN oO = is) oo w 
PS SIS (SISISislelelaleles|slelsielis lets a 
— Troon | nm rc cal ol nm nm ol Alias bond Lond ne cond aol add _ : 
WSs cece 18. 4/14. 0/14. 2/16. 0)14. 5}10.-0}12. 0/12. 5}14. 0/13. 5/13. 5| 141) 185) 127) 123) 125 18.84/24.30 
Mitt. - os 9, 7/11. 0/10. 5/10. 6/10. 0] 7.5] 8.0}10. 2} 9.0] 9.3]10.5] 143] 182) 120) 123) 128) 176/13.40/18.48 
TOWasecee-- 10. 3/11. 4/11. 5]10. 9) 9. 8]12. 2) 8.0}11. 5) 9.4] 9.5) 9.0] 135) 185) 124) 123) 120) 150)15.77|13.50 
iciam a's << 7.1) 7.3/10.0} 7.0} 8.1] 8.4] 3.0} 6.0) 5.0] 8.0) 8.0} 126; 190) 11 115) 104} 135) 8.80)10.80 ' 
WeiDak. <<< 8.2| 9.9] 8.0] 9.0} 9.3] 3.6) 7.6] 9.7] 7.2) 8.3] 9.9) 143) 184) 114) 121) 128) 178/10. 57|17.62 : 
B:. Dakine. 8. 5/10. 5/10. 0/10. 7) 9.4] 5.0] 5.3] 8.6) 7.2) 7.5)11.0) 139) 178) 113] 120} 123) 167| 9.69/18.37 
Neblicaceess 8. 6} 8. 5}11. 0/11. 0} 8.5] 8.0} 5.0] 9.5) 6.0] 7.0/11.0) 134) 185) 128) 110) 119) 147|10.87)16.17 
Kansioces oe 6. 7} 8. 2/10. 0] 6.5} 7.0) 8.2} 3.0) 6.0} 6.0} 6.0) 5.7) 131) 190) 1 116} 125) 145) 9.04) 8.26 
Bont. Sones 10. 3)12. 0/13. O]11. 5/12. 0} 7.0) 7.77/12: 0] 9.0} 8.0)10.5) 138} 180) 112) 115) 120) 170)12.81)17.85 
A ae ee Dy ee ee ee eae = LLOEO) ork (ED: O) (xO, OLLSE Qi oe cee ote oe ee che ae 145) ..... 18. 85 
Colos.zct vs 4) aaSta fale ola a 7.0} 7.0} 8.0} 5.0) 8.0) 9.4) 144) 180) 125) 115) 100) 120)10.42)11.28 — 
U.S 8. 6/10. 2] 9.0} 9.6) 9.4] 5.2] 7.0] 9.8] 7.8) 8.4/10. 1/141. 6/182. 1/114. 7/119. 9 126. 0/173. 9)11. 18 17.62 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


TABLE 106.—Flazseed: Farm price per bushel, on first of each month, by geographical 


divisions, 1914 and 1915 


North Central 


United States, | States east 


of 


Mississippi 


Month. ’ River. 


1915 1914 1915 1914 


February . 
March.... 
April... 
May.. 
June... 


November. 
TPQOOMDOE: hss cease shun cemeeenes 


River. 


1915 


North Central 
States west of 
Mississippi 


1914 


Far Western 


1915 1914 


States. 


lO i eT RL RR A 


Ate ta il 
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FLAX—Continued. 
TABLE 107.—Flaxseed: Wholesale price per bushel, 1900-1915. ’ 
Cincinnati. Minneapolis, Milwaukee. Duluth. 
No. 1 North- 
Date. western, 
Low. | High. || Low. | High. Low. | High, 
Low. | High. 

$1.00 | $1.45 || $1.32 | $1.86 1.30 | $1.86 $1. 284 | $1.87 

1. 20 1.50 1.38 1.90 . 30 1.88 1,33 1.88 

1,25 1.40 1.13 1.80 1,18 1. 80 1,15} 1.78 

1.00 1,30 89 1, 24 -94 1, 24 .92 1.20 

1,00 1.00 -97 1. 28 1.06 1, 28 1,014 1, 28 

1.10 1.10 - 92 1,47 - 98 1.47 - 964 1.50 

1.10 1,12 1.03 1, 25 1,05 1, 25 1, 093 1.25 

1.12 112 - 96 1. 364 1.07 1.34 1.064} . 1.41 

1,12 1.25 1.064 1,514 1,12 1.47 1, 123 | 1.49 
1,25 1,25 1.29 1,99) 1.35 2.09 1,364 2,044 

1.75 2.75 1.75 2. 84 1.913 | 2.75 1.89 2. 84 

2.50 2.75 1.93 2.744 1,92 2.70 1,93 2.70 

1.50 2. 80 1, 28 2 20 1.24% | 2.39 1, 22 2.53 
vie Mea 0 | ee Rae! en ae 1.254 | 1.54% || 1.228] 1.53% 

1. 40 1,50 1, 28 1.88 1,30 1.93 1, 282 1. 93, 

eons tate pees «gible = «amekeh sane akc = -fe< = 45> ay 304 1.944 1.514 | 1.98 is $34 1.93 
bole ae eee, ee eee se 1. 80 1,923 1.81 1, 87% 1. 83 1.914 

1. 80 1, 80 1. 80 2. 084 1.81 2.05 1. 844 2. 09 
1.75 1.80 1.85 1.974 1.85 1.95 1, 864 1. 984 
1.70 1.75 1.87 2. 004 1, 87 1. 984 1,91 2. 024 
170) 1.70 1.683 | 1.86 1.683 | 1.84 1.704 1. 854 
1.70 1.70 1.524 | 1,752 1.524 | 1.7384 1.53 1. 764 

- 1S eM IEE SERRE ReRSRBss Pascoe 1.60 1.743 1.60 1,724 1, 584 1.69 
Gin Tava! 1Ghece, SBSSEAL aan ee, Seen Dae een BO eas 1,613 | 1.874 || 1.614 | 1.84 1.62 1. 824 
(gS 0 RE SP Pee Heer acecoriso meres sar yi) 1. af Ld 1. 87 1.76 1. io 

INTs 2 Rae ee 3 ee SAR |S Se eoee ioe oe 1.824 | 2.09 1.824 | 2.07 1. 874 2.12 
IOS CANS Se Oe eo eerie SaRRAee RCeEenbe eames 1.98% | 2.21 1.97 2.18 2. 004 2. 204 
Year 1.70 1. 80 1. 524 | 2. 21 1.513 | 2.18 1.53 2. 204 

RICE. 


TaBLE 108.—Rice: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914. 


[Expressed in terms of cleaned rice.] 


Area. Production. 
Country. 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
S22 eee ee 
ERICA. 
SS eran Acres. Acres. Acres. Pea eather Fes ae 
i a 723, 000 827,000 694, 000 95, 944, 
neues ie Bee 9, 000 (ay @) 25, 820, 000 2)? (2)? 
POLLO ACOL so. «cconenes 16, 000 @) 2) 4, 298, 000 2) (2) 
Sentral America: 
cen Gnatemain aster mals (2) iG (2) 3, 650, 000 38, 501, 000 (2) 
Salvador......----- @) 2 27,000 2) 2 12, 344, 000 
Costa Rica...------ 37,000 a 7,000 2) 2 2) 
MOZICO. ds ccciceonccancens (2) 2 41,000 2) (2) 33, 921, 000 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Riper castes 420,000 2) 2) () (2) (2) 
frei: Bao Paulo. 224, 000 {3} 8) 137,323,000 | 109,625,000] 116, 416, 000 
British Guiana. ..... 38, 000 44,000 36, 000 (2) 2) (2) 
Dutch Guiana.......-- (2) (2) (2) 5, 683, 000 5, 463, 000 @) 
Tete 42s ae ee oe 138, 000 138, 000 (2) 114,313,000 | 108, 869, 000 ) 

1 Census of 1909. 2 No official statistics. 3 Census of 1910. 4 Census of 1908, 
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TaBLe 108.—Rice: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914—Contd. _ 


Area. Production. 
Country. 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
EUROPE. £ 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
7,000 7,000 () 4, 848, 000 5, 656, 000 Q) 
1,000 ©) (1) 1,257, 000 () @) 
360,,000 362,000 | 361,000 | 598,100,000 | 739,221,000 | 741,263,000 
3,000 1,000 (1) 1, 534, 000 564, 000 @) 
95, 000 96, 000 97,000 332, 358, 000 303, 310, 000 336, 925, 000 
a ASIA, 
ia: 
British 2...........] 71,623,000 | 75, 425,000 |76, 181,000 |63, 805, 168,000 64, 490,272, 000 /62, 638, 912, 000 
Native States...... 2, 478, 000 Q) 1 1 ; 1) : 
Céylon'2 Sesa8s: Jacek 801, 000 672, 000 865, 000 457, 483, 000 356, 191,000 | 3290, 819,000 
Peleraied Malay: States 126, 000 124, 000 Q 73, 476, 000 87,321, 000 @) 
Japanese Empire: 
Fapan sesso eee 7,360,000 | 7,425,000 | 7,434,000 15,777, 677,000 |15, 787, 969, 000 |17, 827, 240, 000 
Chosen (Korea)....} 2, 404, 000 () (1) 2; 817, 855,000 | 3,050, 798,000 | 3,678, 878, 000 
Formosa.......---- 1,189,000 | 1,221,000 0) 1, 271, 265, 000 | 1,610, 461, 000 1) 
Java and Madura 4..... 5,860,000 | 6,309, 000 (1) 7, 187,270,000 | 7,951,049, 000 () 
Philippine Islands. . . -. 2) 666,000 | 2;820,000 | 3,076,000 | ° 717,441,000 | 1,512,299, 000 | 1,403, 516, 000 
Russia, Asiatic: 
Transcaucasia and 
Turkestan....... 491, 000 666,000} - (4) 276,938,000 | 512,383,000 (1) 
Straits Settlements... .. 92,000 @) @) (@) @) @) 
AFRICA. 
gy pb. seats sos nenew 235, 000 252,000 37,000 | 438,257,000 | 505, 118,000 81, 229, 000 
Nyasaland............. 1 (0) (3 31,846,000 | 53,385,000 o) 
OCEANIA. 
Anus tralia.c se. 6s. (1) (8) (4) Q) 75, 000 (@) 
Maye eee eee. Soe: 11,000 14, 000 (1) Q) e) @) 


1 No official statistics. 

2 Excludes feudatory States. 

3 Excluding production for Matara in southern province, which in 1913 amounted to 55,483,000 pounds. 
4 Excludes Soerakarta, Djokjakarta, and private lands. 

5 Crops grown by natives only. 

6 Less than 500 acres. 


TABLE 109.—Rice (cleaned): Total production in principal countries for which estimates 
are available, 1900-1913. 


[The figures below include the principal countries for which estimates are available. The totals shown 
are merely approximate. China and French Indo-China are not included below. Three Provinces of 


China in 1910 produced 47,204,000,000 pounds of rice. The totals below may represent at least two-thirds 
of the total world production of rice, J 


Year. Production. | Year. Production. Year. Production. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
1900 tee ecb 100, 400, 000, 000 |] 1905..........- 102, 400, 000, 000 |] 1910........... 126, 100, 000, 000 
TE) ROP ee Be 94, 400, 000, 000 || 1906.........-- 105, 800, 000, 000 |} 1911........... 102, 100, 000, 000 
BOOS Ecce bee 101, 600, 000, 000 |} 1907..........- 100, 300, 000, 000 |) 1912........... 97, 300, 000, 000 
MOTE ob cial 101, 800,000, 000 |} 1908........... 102, 900, 000, 000 |) 1918........... 100, 700, 000, 000 
Dei ae 110,700, 000, 000 || 1909........... 127, 700, 000, 000 
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TaBLE 110.—Rice: Acreage, production, value, etc., in the United States, 1904-1915. 


| ae Condition of growing crop. 
Average : 
Year. | Acreage. | yield per| Production. | PC¢ ip value 
Sere. r ec. 1. When 
bushel July 1.} Aug. 1. | Sept. 1. har- 
Dee. 1. vested. 
Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. Per ct.) Peret.\ Per ct, Per ct. 
1904...| 662, 000 31.9 | 21,096, 000 65.8 | 13,892,000} 88.2] 90.2] 89.7 87. 
1905... 482,000 28.2] 13,607,000 95.2 | 12,956,000} 88.0} 92.9] 92.2 39.3 
1906... 575, 000 31.1 17, 855, 000 90.3 16, 121, 000 82.9 83.1 86.8 87.2 
1907... 627, 000 29.9 18, 738, 000 85.8 16, 081, 000 88. 7 88.6 87.0 88.7 
1908..-| 655,000 33.4 |  21,890;000 81.2] 17,771,000} 92.9] 94.1] 93.5 87.7 
1909...] 720, 000 33.8 | 24,368,000 20-Adt 10, 34d OOO AR son eee loses cee see een 
1909... 610, 000 85.8 21,839, 000 79.6 17,383, 000 90.7 84.5 84.7 81.2 
1910... 723, 000 33.9 24,510, 000 67.8 16, 624, 000 86.3 87.6 88.8 88.1 
1911... 696, 000 32,9 22, 934, 000 79.7 18, 274, 000 87.7 88.3 87.2 85.4 
1912... 723, 000 34.7 25, 054, 000 93.5 23, 423, 000 86.3 86.3 88.8 89.2 
1913...| 827,000 31.1] 25,744,000 85.8 | 22,090,000] 88.4] 88.7] 88.0 80.3 
1914... 694, 000 34.1 23, 649, 000 92.4 21, 849, 000 86.5 87.6 88.9 88.0 
1915... 803, 000- 36.1 28, 947, 000 90.6 26, 212,000 90.5 90.0 82.3 80.9 
TaBLE 111.—Rice: Acreage, production, and farm value, by States, 1915. 
Average 
Average | produc | farm price | Farm 
State. Acreage. | yield per Sep v value 
: per bushel 
acre. Deck: Dec. 1. 
ie Can pee ee Dollars. 
3, 700 24.3 90, 000 90 81, 000 
900 29.3 20, 000 88 23,000 
500 25.0 12,000 75 9,000 
200 50.0 10, 000 100 10, 000 
PRAIA BY ooh < cee asie aa « Seeine oaieww eee 2 300 25.0 |* 8, 000 75 6, 000 
Mississippi... .a-22...- tobe 1, 800 25.0 45, 000 88 40, 000 
arianincee seine as coctcas 401, 000 34.2 | 13,714, 000 90 12, 343, 000 
BRON AG ee oe api cine eaicleaiam se wine ote wees 260, 000 30.5 7, 930, 000 89 7, 058, 000 
ASS Aas 1 BS Oe a aes ee i Seer eer 100, 000 48.4 4, 840, 000 95 4,598, 000 
oe ETE el oa Saas ae ee 34, 000 66.7 2, 268, 000 90 2,041, 000 
BLO DEAtES coe cece wrens cuidecaece | 802, 600 36.1 | 28,947,000 90.6 26, 212, 000 


TasBuE 112.—Rice: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


Bi Value 
: Farm price per bushel 
Yield per acre (bushels). per acre 
2 : (cents). (dollars). 
pai) fas S 
State. SS ES 8 x 
om an od 
g b Ba 
ao He ad 
on or 4 
eS eee | Sn ieee PSS anh RSS a hi a ty fem le fa ST Ps Pa) AT NPS) 
Sas abe lee S| S/S) Sis See eee ee 
25. 6/28. 9/23. 0/25. 2/30. 2/26. 5/25. 6/25. 0124. 0/26.3)21.0) 85) 76; 90) 80} 75) 85/20.15|17.85 
_123.7|22. 0/27. 0/24. 0/25. 6/21. 0/11. 7/25. 0/30. 0/26. 0/24.3) 92] 75} 93) 90] 92) 90/19. 74/21. 87 
27. 4123. 0/34. 0/25. 0/23. 9/22. 0/26. 8/30. 0/32. 0/28. 0)29.3] 90] 77) 90) 83] 89) 88]23.12/25.78 
26. 1/35. 0/30. 0/25. 0/25. 0/21. 0/25. 0/25. 0/25. 0|25.0)25.0| 82! 75) 90) 60) 70) 75117. 77|18. 75 
pe ee eee alae aterm ol: sin | inc) sect OURO ees ee pee eee lace =| 100) s2---|50. 00 
25. 0/20. 0/30. 0/22. 0/28.0)25.0} 79} 70) 90} 60) 70] 75)18. 26)18. 75 
30. 0/36. 0/35. 0/28. 0/30. 0/25.0) 82! 77) 90] 70) 85) 88]/25.06)22. 00 
34, 4/31. 5/33. 5/29. 0/32. 1/34.2) 84) 79) 93] 84) 93] 90/26. 66/30. 78 
33. 0/34. 3/35. 5/32. 0/33. 8/30. 5] 84} 80] 94] 86] 92) 89)/28.37/27.14 
40. 0/39. 0/37. 5/36. 0/39. 8/48. 4) 87] 82) 94] 90} 90) 95/32. 69/45. 98 
33. 0/40. 0/50. 0/48. 0/53. 3/66. 7} 87] 75| 91} 100] 100) 90)39. 65/60. 03 
33. 9/32, 9/34. 7/31. 1/34. 1/36. 1/84. 6|79. 7/93. 5|85. 8/92. 4/90. 6/27. 97/32, 66 


1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 
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TaBLEe 113.—Rice: Wholesale price per pound, 1900-1915. 


New York. . Cincinnati. Lake Charles. |} New Orleans. Houston. 
Domestic . Honduras Head rice, 
Date. (good). Prime. Rough. icloanadee aloartad™ 4 
Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. 
Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. ||Dollars.|Dollars. || Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. 
4 5 54 Chie... HE 32 GHG. 208... 215. ee 
54 af 1.70 3.50 1¢ 6§ 3 | 5 
5 6 1.75 3.40 14 64 34 5} 
4 54 1.50 3.60 14 64 6 
34 54 1.00 | 3.00 1s 53 |! 3 re 
3 5} 1.00 3.85 1 5¥ | 3 5 
44 54 2.00 3. 85 14 6 || 3 
43 6 1.75| 4.10 13 64 44 | 6 
5s 8 1.75 | 4.33 13 7 |) 43 
4h 8 1.50] 3.75 1} 64 || 43 
i . 
4 54 1.55 | 3.25 14 64 || | 5 
44 54 1.75 3.50 14 53 23 
43 64 2.00 3.70 2 6 |} 4 
5 6} 2.00 3.82 1.15 Teel} 4 6 
5 64 1.40] 4.55 1} 6g |, 3 | 5 
53 63 || 2.85] 4.10 | 2 Pr tag 
5a ef 3.00 | 4.50 of a | 4g a 
6 63 00| 4.613 3 5i 4h 
6 a noreeser Bsemecae 4 43 
6 Gao || Be ce ee tea 2 5 4g 4 
6 Dill steers tee vee 3 5 43 5 
6 Sl eee eee 3 4 5 
5h 64 || 3.05 | 3.47 2} 3 a 
5 6 2.90 | 3.63 2 4 4g 5 
5 6 2.80 | 3.35 2 st 43 5 
November. 5 53 3.17 | 3.65 2 5} 43 5 
December... 5} 3.00 | 3.65 2 54 43 5 
Year 5 64 || 2.80] 4.614 2 53 4h 58 


1 Per barrel of 162 pounds. 
2 Mar. 15 the grade was changed to fancy head. Price of fancy head, Mar. 15 to 31, was 53-54. 
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TABLE 114.—Rice: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[Mostly cleaned rice. Under rice is included paddy, unhulled, rough, cleaned, polished, broken, and cargo 
rice, in addition to rico flour and meal. Rice branis not included. Rough rice or paddy, where specifi- 
cally reported, has been reduced to terms of cleaned rice at ratio of 162 pounds rough, or unhulled, to 100 
pounds cleaned, ‘Rice, other than whole or cleaned rice,” in the returns of United Kingdom is not con- 
sidered paddy, since the chief sources of supply indicate that it is practically all hulled rice. Cargo rice, 
@ mixture of hulled and unhulled, is included without being reduced to terms of cleaned. Broken rice 
and rice flour and meal are taken without being reduced to terms of whole cleaned rice. See “General 


note,” p. 417.) re 
Ps {000 omitted.] 


1914 1914 
Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.) Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.) 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Belgium... .......- 105, 884 91,066 |........- Penang...........- 378,774 ||” 378,754.12 cate 
British India... ._..|6, 259,746 | 5,761,625 |4,520,152 || Siam..........---.- 1,296, 964 | 2,531,795 |........- 
Dutch East Indies_| 119,760 1445600) 222202205 Singapore........-- . 683,897 | 1 683,897 |......-2. 
France eel: ecg eS 866 65,044 | 59,389 || Other countries....|| 875,693 | 900,209 |......... 
ench Indo-China./1, 792,772 | 2,831,962 |......... ee 
Germany .........- *379,930 | 406,414 |...._.._. otal. eee 12,429,581 |14, 339, 692 |........- 
Netherlands........| 480,315 | 544,317 | 501,507 
IMPORTS. 
Austria-Hungary...) 154,100] 166,011 903,971 
olsiuiges = 2 stn 198, 128 161, 240 1 621, 161 : 
OT rea ae eee 22,545 7,14 
British India.......| 261,965 | 2867154 191, 799 
Rowan eee 836,111 | 1 836,111 269) 727 
Oneness ee 360,052 | 721,986 | 903,235 || Selangor... ...22..- 178,004 | 1178, 004 
Safans ssa: 266,313 | 283,872 | 254,150 || Singapore.......... 965,390 | 1 965,390 
Dutch East Indies..}1, 004,378 | 1,117,271 |......-.- United Kingdom...! 763,978 771,512 | 756,144 
eunpate <2. Ses 75,711 | °119,735 | 110,933 || United States...... 1827874 | 229/812 | 2557064 
irancese sso sh. 390,904 | 537,935 | 591;380 |) Other countries... .|1,272,679 | 1,397,593 |......... 
Germany......-... 924’ 496 | 1,052,917 |.....-... SS 
gs cs Pee ws 744,812 | 1/2197 493 |_.-...... Motal..<aes 11,170,294 |12, 334,554 |......... 
Mauritius. ......--- 111,146 | 1111,146 |-........ | 


1 Year preceding. 


APPLES. 
TaBLE 115.—Apples: Production, and prices Dec. 1, by States, 1909-1915. 


[Production 1909 from census; production and prices, 1910-1915, estimates of Bureau of Crop Estimates.] 


Production, barrels of 3 bushels (000 omitted). Bord) Bio eepusiel 


(cents). 

State. - 
i909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 |1910|1911/1912|1913/1914|1915 
i se 212} 1,183| 2,267; 1,800] 1,000} 2, 467 720 80| 55] 50] 100} 53] 90 
Now Tanpiiice 360 600| °533| 7338| +~°267| + 667|~—S«353|80| 79] 55) 113] 53) 100 
Vermont.... 2 486 900 750 867 233| 1, 067 324) 92] 78| 79] 123] 57] 112 
Massachusetis....- 850 967} 1,000) 1,100 767| 1,467 885} 90| 89| 76] 134| 65) 101 
Rhode Island 7 100 133 100 100 133 59 89| 62] 82| 116) 65| 110 
i apes 514 600 800 567 700 833 511] 80] 70} 75] 94] 65) 96 
Sows one. eet 8,471; 5,666 13,000} 14,667; 6,500} 16,533} 8,528] 100] 59| 50) 95) 45 77 
New Jersey....---- 469 567| 1,033 567 700| 1, 133 777| 78| 60| 72| 85| 55] 78 
Pennsylvania......| 3,683; 3,867) 6,833) 4,233 3,400) 7,700) 5,085] 75| 54) 70) 89) 50] 67 
Delaware......---- 61 117 100 140 60; 167 122)....| 85) 82) 117 “ 88 
ne pee 608 900 867 883 433| 1, 167 800] 65} 52) 60| 100] 41) 70 
ae see 2,036| 4,033} 2,400| 5,000| 1,733] 5,100} 4,393] 80| 74 60] 86/ 46) 65 
West Virginia..... 1,408} 23367] 2,600) 3, 433 333] 4,133] 2,513} 78} 71) 55| 130} 491 64 
North Carolina....| 1,592] 2,400} 1,200] 2,533} 1,000} 3,000} 1,972 98) 88) 75) 95, 49) 79 
South Carolina... 121 247 157 200 87 267 9211 100] 126 100) 145] 85| 110 
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Taste 115.—Apples: Production, and prices Dec. 1, by States, 1909-1915—Continued, 


Production, barrels of 3 bushels (000 omitted). Farm price per bushel 


(cents). 
State. z : 

1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 |1910]1911/1912|1913/1914|1915 
Georpiale asco 299] 467 267 467 300 667 625] 105| 118] 101] 108, 80 
Ohio... 1,555] 1,967| 6,233} 3,533] 1,600| 4,433| 5,984} 93) 54] 67] 110] 63 
Indiana... 920/ 1,633] 2,967} 1,400] 2,200; 1,433| 3,883] 90] 68| 84] 88| 70 
Miinoistacss soso 1,031 267| 3/533] 1,933} 2,733] 1,233| 4,716] 115| 68| 79| 94) 84 
Michigan.......... 4,111| 1,400/ 4,100] 5,733] 2,967] 5,733] 3, 150] 102] 70] 50| 82| 49) 
Wisconsin......... 744 133] 1,000 667| 1,333 733} 1,473] 112] 93] 88} 95] 90 
Minnesota........- 348 50 433 233 600 233 412| 162) 102] 98} 105] 90) 
Towa tere: 2,249 3, 167 500| 2, 367 533; 3,220] 130] 81] 101] 112) 97 
Missouri.........-- 3,323] 2,533/ 3,866] 6,400] 2,633] 4,167| 6,287/ 85| 70) 53} 93] 71 
South Dakota..... 67 107 100} 150} 114) 104] 145] 117 
Nebraska........-. 1,107 467| 1,200 933 767 400/ 1,267] 98] 83) 88] 108] 96 
Kansas.........--- 452) 2,200 800] 2,233 900] 1,033) 2,125] 78] 100! 71) 110] 95) 
Kentucky.......-- 2,456] 1,767| 2,033} 3,200 2,300] 3,000} 4,170] 100] 92| 85| 92) 78 
Tennessee. .....--- 1,547| 1,733 967| 2,967] 1,300 2,867| 2,025] 92| 104) 81) 106] 75 
Alabama....-...-: 296] 333 233 400 300 533 532} 90| 130| 100| 115] 94 
Mississippi......-. 89 110 80 150 123 167 141] 125] 122} 106] 112} 95 

Louisiana......... Ly ec cpcteralicwe osc P alls Ae See etal See cee fe ee epee eee ee al eee meets am a ts IS 
Moravec ceesse ss: 56 133 67 167 100 167 187] 130] 128} 115] 130| 108 
Oklahoma. se 247 400 350/ 567 367 500 780} 107} 120} 92] 122} 90 
Arkansas.......... 765,  900/ 1,000, 1,700} 1,333} 1,667} 1,183] 105] 115) 92] 102) 83 
Montana.........- 189 140 300 300 280 300 347| 120] 115] 103] 142] 76) 
Wyoming......... 6 3 7 10 ry eS aaa eae oe pa Se eel ee! 
Colorado... 22. eoilh 5186 500 900} 1,033} 1,100} 1,500 693] 115] 122} 80] 10s} 70 
New Mexico....-.- 139 113 227 250 217 300 273| 140) 119| 120| 128) 98 
Arizona..........- 24 33 37 43 30 32 40| 191) 195] 204| 217] 186 
fates seas eee 117 137 153 227 203 267 142] 130} 110] 89 63 
Wevadaszan st 3 25 53 33 87 53 67 40] 145] 151} 124] 132} 125 
Tahoe oi sccc eee 220) 417 400 550 467 567 573] 99] 112] 85) 98] 78 
Washington......- 891} 1,933] 1,167) 2,567} 2,300] 2,767) 2,433] 80] 118] 70} 93| 64 
Oregon.......-.--- 644, 1,267 500] 1,367/ 1,167] 1,200] 1,043) 100| 111) 69] 85| 81 
California.........- 1,645] 1,533} 1,567] 1,900| 1,000| 2,000] 1,563} s2| 92] 90| 117| 76 

United States..| 48,707| 47,213) 71,340| 78,407] 48,470| 84,400| 76, 670/94. 8179. 6.68. 0.99. 0162, 0|74.6 


TABLE 116.—Approximate relative production of principal varieties of apples, expressed as 
percentages of a normal crop of all apples. 


£ ‘ Q 
RS ele AS 4 H ? 3 3 
Variety. 2 lees Fi q s Ft Pe 4 ‘ 5 a | 
g BYR lS] ahet eee & |g 
c= 4 E B a es | SSE Meee | ais | 3 2D) [ope 
Bile iz2/f@IBIEI/SISIJBISIM/SI/EI618 
Arkansas (Mammoth |P.ct.|P.ct.| P.ct.|P.ct.|P.ct.|P.ct.| P.ct.|P.ct.| P.ct.|P.ct.| P.ct.| P.ct.|P.ct.| P.ct.|P.ct. 
Black Twig)......... Qa) Oi 2ieee ak 0.3) 3.1 7] O.6) (0.0) 40.6) Jn. 050) 258) sors 0.3 
Arkansas Black sos. see Os wma ieee oy ae | sO heal werk 9} 1.5) 3.0) 3.0) 2.3) 1.2) 10 
Baldwin.. Shenae ciate --| 18.4) 34.5) 31.3] 17.8) 2.8) 5.8) 15.1) 17.0) 2.7) 1.5) 2.9 -4| 7.8} 12. 3.2 
Ben Davis......... --| 18.3] 9.8} 5.0} 6.0} 11.4] 15.7] 18.9) 8.5) 37.8) 34.2] 16.8} 44.1] 7.4] 4.9) 3.9 
Early Harvest 
(Prince’s Harvest)...| 2.8 9 9 8.1) 4.7 3.9) 3.7) Le 2.9) 28 ed oo 8 i Waters 
DEUEIDPIN <<... <cen sna tay | ame A me aj aes es TE <5 ms es eG Rs] a SY le oe Sipe cole 8 
Fameuse (Snow).-.... 1.3) 3.5) 2.4 GM -0) 6) 3.0 15) a) 0a) 2 a 8 
SEMaaisis'stacle'e «sia " : ooh Sa 6) 1.6) 23-63). 8.8) 6.5), 3.21) 656} sl ae 4 
Golden Russet........ 1.4) 1.7 2.0) BBO sBi a8) EO Sl Ti. 7] eeletuOln sade 6 1 
Gravenstein......-.... LQ] 2.3) 9} TO ny ay aa] Tice ae ee en ee 4.1] 7.3) 89 
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TaBLe 116.—Approvimate relative production of principal varieties of apples, expressed as 
percentages of a normal crop of all apples—Continued. 


g 3 3 ; 
8 M E 4 x 8 ; 
: mn we > = | : a 
Vari 4 io) = ot q 4 ad bo “ 
ariety Ral tet Sci od Se hae Sla]/813] 2 alg a 
ele elelelel2 lege lalalels 
CS | a I Sd WS Ue = | Pa a = @ | Poi 
Pl/ai4/Ha|/FIFl/ol/S/Bl/e|e4/4lelsis 
Grimes (Grimes 
Golden)... <..... 2c... 2.2) .2 1) - 2.6) 2.6), 4.6). 5.0] 1.2) 4:9! 3.6) 2.6] 9.1) 1.6.41 ~.4 
Horse (Yellow Horse).| .9).....).....|.22.. 1OlnewcOl ice OlhoeeO | aah ele Qi Shoes sdseees 
Jonathan........ ..-.. 3.6) .8 .4) 1.4) 1.0) 1.7] 1.8) 2.2] 9.3] 10.4] 2.5] 3.7] 13.8] 4.4] 1.7 
oe 
imbertwig)..,-..--| 1.6) .0} .0)..... ZDlges 8) Beec Sil wet OlW mG le Dlal4cO| Busi seee Aribe 28) 
McIntosh (Meihtosh 
1 a eee mi Pom: oy | fae (cee | ee | 5 mep  Pemee  ae trer €F | kN I ht A | 
Maiden Blush.........] 2.0) .3) 1.0 3.0] 1.5 25] 4.5/ 2.6 2.3) 2.8) 4.5] Lo! .3] .2] .4 
Missouri (Missouri Pip- 
iu ee eee ee . a: ere! oti oA 2] e350 5) 1 Aes cOies ad 9 
Northern Spy.......-.. 6.1) 7.1) 13.1) 11.4) .8) 4.2) 7.7) 17.9) 1.4! 1.11 1.4, .5] 3.8] 7.4] 6 
Northwestern Green- 
PEI REIS  oioo JSG ws Ole (23 OT ie eo Oa pec Gs Tap ecc3t hc a iene EO ek 2 
Oldenburg (Duchess 
of Oldenburg)......-} 1.9) 2.9} 2.2) 1.1 al 5) 1.0} 5.0) 1.7 5 hese 124) BG) e naa | 
Red Astrachan ........ £9) 5 S29) at S26) a 28) 2a 48.7)= 28 288i os S| a as Olde tn aeolian: 
Red June (Carolina 
Red June). 2-2-2252. - Ue ere vty Ol el. Sheetal eee es Olea C10) 403i: Or aa sie ne 4 
Rhode Island Green- 
ing (Greening) 4.1) 14.8) 5.6)- .3).1.4) 5,7) 5:4) 28). .3). .2) 6] 2.9] 2.6] 2.7 
Rome Beauty --- 1 -3} 2.1} 1.2) 18.7 10.8) -2} 3.8) 1.7] 9.6) 1.8) 12.2) 5.6] 2.4 
Stayman Winesap oO) 5 sted. She &. She 2.6) nA. Sted sbi 21 aSierisO|. Le ines ioe Spee O) 
Tolman (Talman 
SWORE Serra cress ciewe~ 1.0) 9 2.6). 2.0L 1 4 =«65) 2.4 BPP Lae Silosierere oO | lenses -0 
Tompxins King 
(cing of Tompkins 
C5 Gaels © Jae a 1.4, 2.4 4.1) 1.5; .0 fj 6} 2.1 0H Nae Olina cain Catleouliend se 
Wiest. 5 ss27- 2-22... 2221) De4\- V8) T25 On A t2)-3..7) 1.6) <1.3)— 4). Fd ted a | 
White Pearmain 
(White Winter 
PearmMsaim)s- ..5. se << Da tees ‘ a A ee] 1 0 Qh Ble te 3 1 Ole to 
RV GHCSAD 2 5 nian ocean bel) 2 See De S] 20sat med « Sh cele SI 4) 5.6] 6.81 14.0} 8.4) 7.1) 2.9) 1.4 
Wolf River...........- 9° 1A 38 oO elie «Chee. OF eb Als Ui. - «Ol.Gane= Ol eboilin eal 
Yellow Bellflower... .-. Bea B29) Psa 2. oe 22; el. 5 ke Si) 52) 5} 1.0) =. 6) 1) 1.9) 3.4] 18.6 
Yellow Newtown (Al- | 
bemarle; Newtown 
Pippin). eek 4- he: = + Ls Gha se Sal Gee Obs 28 4 3 oh oh dl wets: 2.9) 11.3) 28.7 
Yellow Transparent...} 1.5) 1.1 aol Lethe dole 3.2) REA od Al) SDE et SiO) Seale PB Bleeme- 2 
York Imperial (John- 
rie wn. Oris om: sl Ub L5. 1 ie 5-0) ek Bl resi 28) ded a! ail Dien sete 
Other varieties......-. 10.4) 7.0) 8.9) 12.8) 10.2) 13.4] 10.1) 11.0) 7.4] 8.2) 12.5) 8.2) 12.5) 15.5] 8.2 
Petals esas 100. 0/100. 0,100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0|100. 0 


Notr.—In important apple-producing nue not included in table, the principal varieties and their 
i ercentages of all apples in a normal crop are: : 

Bea Bon Davis 22.8, baldwin 7.2, Grimes Golden 6.7, Winesap 6.7, Maiden Blush 5.8, Rome 
Beauty 4.4, Northern Spy 4.2. North Carolina.—Limbertwig 14.3, Winesap, 12.2, Ben Davis 7.5, Early 
Harvest 7.2, Horse 7.2, Red June 5.9. Tennessce.—Winesap 14.1, Ben Davis 12.2, pine Oe 12.1, Harly 
Harvest 8.4, Horse 6.3, Red June 5.4. Jowa.—Ben Davis 15.2, Wealthy 12.4, Jonathan 10.3, Oldenburg 8.9, 
Grimes Golden 4.9, Northwestern Greening 4.3. Kansas.—Ben Davis 19.4, Winesap 15.3, Jonathan 13.8, 
Missouri Pipoin 8.6, Gano 6.0, Maiden Blush 4.3. Colorado.—Ben Davis 26.3, Jonathan 18.3, Gano 7.8, Rome 
Beauty 4.8 Winesap 4.1. Massachusetts.—Baldwin 48.4, Rhode Island Greening 9.3, Gravenstein, 5.7, Mc- 
Intosh Red 5.7, Northern Spy 5.1. Nebraska.—Ben Davis 21.3, Winesap 13.6, Jonathan 9.4, Wealthy 6.2, 
Oldenbur, 5.8, Grimes Golden 4.8, Missouri Pippin 4.2, Gano 4.0. Wisconsin.—Oldenburg 14.7, Wealthy 
13.7, Northwestern Greening 11.1, Fameuse (Snow) 8.0, Wolf River 7.5, Ben Davis 5.1, Golden Russet 4.2. 
Maryland.—Ben Davis 17.0, York Imperial 16.2, Baldwin 8.8, Winesap 7.6, Stayman Winesap 7.0, Arkansas 
4.4, Karly Harvest 4.2. New Jerscy.—Baldwin 25.2, Ben Davis 14.5, Rome Beauty 5.0, Ear Harvest 4.7, 
Rhode Island Greening 4.3, Northern Spy 4.2. Vermont.—Baldwin 15.1, Rhode Tsland Teening 12.8 
Northern Spy 12.0, Fameuse (Snow) 8.1, McIntosh 6.1, Ben Davis 5.6, Yellow Bellflower 4.2. Connecti- 
cut.—Baldwin 42.2, Rhode Island Greening 16.9, Golden Russet 5.2. New Hampshire——Baldwin 51.9, 
Rhode Island Greening 5.9, Northern Spy 5.2, McIntosh 4.4. Jdaho.—Jonathan 21.3, Rome Beauty 16.6, 
Ben Davis 13.1, Gano 7.8, Winesap 4.6. Okiahoma.—Ben Davis 25.8, Missouri Pippin 12.1, Jonathan 8.2, 
Winesap 8.1, ‘Arkansas Black 5.6, Gano 4.0. Georgia.—Horse 14.3, Ben Davis 12.2, Red June 10.0, Limber- 
twig 8.8, Winesap 7.6, Early Harvest 6.1, Arkansas Black 4.6, 
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PEACHES. 
TasLE 117.—Peaches: Production, and prices Sept. 15, by States, 1909-1915. 


[Production 1909 from census; production, 1910-1915, estimates of Bureau of Crop Estimates.] 


Production, bushels (000 omitted). 


New Hampshire.... 
Massachusetts. ..-..- 
Rhode Island....-.. 
Connecticut.....--- 


Maryland..........- 
WViirpinia s:..25 te 8 


West Virginia...... 
North Carolina..... 
South Carolina... .. 
Georgia-22:o: ese oe 
Ploridasst eee aes 


TOWBisi2 coces cht 


Kentucky ........-< 
Tennessee.....----- 


Alabama. .....--.-< 


Mississippi........-- 
Louisiana.........-- 


Washington........ 
Oregon: oo. dace 


United States. 


1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 
23| 55) 50} 30] 40 
92] 65| 85] 40] 80 
18 | 495 | e207. 18 fn 27 
270 | 300] 250] 120] 260 

1,736 |1, 825 |1, 500 |1,350 |1, 750 
441 |1,000 | 350] 450 | 325 

1,024 |1; 600 [1,100 | 600 | 850 
17|°125|}" 40| 75| 45 
325 | 8001 340] 450] 3800 
243 |1,150 | 320 |1,000 | 300 
329 | 650| 230] 750 | 120 

1,344 |2,000 | 450 |2,250 | 650 
643 [1,150 | 650 [1,050 | 420 

2,555 {4,700 |1,950 15,500 1,770 
115 | 7180 | 1 180 |” 90 

1,036 |1, 250 |1,700 |1,000 | 860 

1,174 | 680 [1,150 | ’180 |1,240 

1,223} 150 |2,600 | 80 |2, 200 

1) 687 |1, 200 |2;100 | 650 {1,350 
93 |’ 10} '140| 20] ’ 400 

1,485 |1,300 |2,500 | 300 |4,000 
110 |’ 90 |’ 20} 160] 140 
25 | 600} 200) 500] 220 

1,623 |1,050 |1,050 |1, 700 |2, 000 

1,579 |1,550 | ’400 |3,000 | 900 

1,417 |2,050 ! 900 |3, 000 1, 100 

1,157 |1,700 | 570 |2,300 [1; 250 
291 | 500 | 190 | 7700 | '470 
730 |2,700 | 900 |3, 200 |1, 600 
358 {1,040 | 460 |1;500 | 700 

1,902 |1,950 |2,300 |4, 700 |3, 300 
692 | 7390 | 410 |1; 100 | °390 
32| 70| 120] 7100| 60 
50| 42] 52] 55] 50 
143 | 200| 210] 300] 260 

ees 9] 10 8 
19} 60} 70| 90] 70 
84| 320] 260] 340] 310 
179 | 310 | 180] 260 
.267 {9,985 |7,610 |9, 640 |7, 
1 35,470/44,765 (33,556 


1914 


120 
486 


270 | 387 
460 |10,387 |9, 768 


Farm price per bushel (cents). 


1915 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 


162 
566 
432 


Besse 


SIe8S 


S2a82 


oe SSE 275 | 220 

See 200° | 221 

1387 | 142] 160 

128} 175] 135 

1387 | 180] 186 

a: ctapstacal teal’ ae 150 

91} 138] 140 

99 | 138 96 
112 | 154 
85 | 124 
102} 128 
102 | 140 
100 | 150 
160 | 140 
137 | 118 
165 84 
139 | 111 
217 | 152 
108 98 
133 | 125 
105 | 124 
121 | 109 
92} 125 
85; 100 
98 | 121 
100 83 
106 | 148 
95 | 128 
100 | 107 
180 | 175 
128 85 
vonaas 225 
140 | 183 
~Necue 154 
90} 106 
137 | 174 
103 | 111 


49,243 |37,635 |54,109 |64,218 | 115.1] 128.7] 110.0} 136.3] 102.2 


| KREBS 


oO 
= 
- 


1 Includes 6,000 acres in other States. 
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TaBLE 118.—Hops: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914. 


$= 


Area, Production. 
Country. 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
NORTH AMERICA, 
Acres. Acres. Acres, Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. 
Wnited States1................ (2) (2) (2) 53,370, 645 | 62,898,718 | 43,415, 352 
MOMUSRE ae ots hd cswcltaccn 1, 164 1,164 1,164 | 1,208,450] 1,208, 450 1, 208, 450 
PMR ee Se ie cle actals wo fisauwat a Seteliaeusts wamesl accu etecide 54, 579,095 | 64,107,168 | 44, 623, 802 
EUROPE. 

a al 50, 062 (2) x Fe ae 18, 879, 533 (2) 

Vaso |} 5600] @) 939? 806 |f 4-435, 200 | (2) 

55, 985 55, 562 (2) 48, 426, 244 | 23, 314, 733 (2) 
5, 642 5, 943 6,140 | 10,167,836 | 7,395,331 7, 560, 000 
6, 998 7,272 6,748 | 8,757,774 | 8,028,492 7, 034, 000 
66, 633 66, 836 68,410 | 45,334, 292 | 23,408,222 | 55,227,408 
(2) (2) (2) 14, 083, 992 | 16,973,016 | 14,083, 992 
34, 829 35, 676 36, 661 | 41,996, 837 | 28,631,792 | 56,812, 896 
194, 484 1955586), |csacscss eu e¥ 168,766,975 |107, 751,586 |...-..-.-.-. 
87,024 155, 344 107, 632 
2, 240 2, 240 2,300 
1,057,952 | 1,920,576 2,000, 000 
1,147,216 | 2,078,160} 2, 109, 932 
224,493,286 |173, 936,914 |...-......2. 

1 Commercial movement for years beginning July 1. - 3 Census of-1910. 


2 No official statistics. 


TaBLE 119.—Hops: Total production of countries named in Table 118, 1895-1915. 


Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. 


Pounds. 
204, 894,000 |} 1902...........-. 
168, 509, 000 | 1903.....-..-..-- 
189; 219: 000 |} 1904.2: .2...-5.2 
166, 100, 000 |) 1905...........-. 
23155035 000" ||) 1900 rec seme 2 sas 
745683000) ||) LOOT. ears ccwrewiare = 
201, 902, 000 || 1908.........-.-- 


Production. 


ee, 
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TaBiE 120.—Hops: Wholesale price per pound, 1900-1915. 


ee 


New York. || Cincinnati. || Chicago. San Francisco. 
Choic ee Pacific eee bie tn woe 
Date. Prime.! coast, good Valley Valley ashing- 
- State. to EE choice. choice.? || ton, choice. . 
Low.| High.|| Low.| High.|| Low.| High.) Low. | High.|| Low.| High.|| Low.| High. 
Cts. | Cts. || Cts..| Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. 
123 21 10 18 64 Lh) eee eee 6 1G. Ml rales 
13 20 13% | 1735|| 124 Oe ee 10 20) Ns ~<a aaa 
14 38 143 | 30 124 Ob Hsaviandbowas oe 10 TE |) Ee ER EEL. 
203 37 24 294 19 CU | See Ne fo 17 28M = asics asad 
32 41 28 37 284 Ni | eens eae 17 Bye | Pees eee 
13 37 10 ra lt ee ewe 9h. |..20). [eae ee 
11 25 9 Pore | ee ae eee 8 20 
12 23 6 ISH ceces|aeoces 5 13 
6 16 5 pL | eres eee 3 123 
12 39 9 De eee ee | eee! ie ae, 
21 35 14 | as ah | ie bem Wea cet 
23 57 20 Ls) ae ee Sie | Seep er eam | ce es 
22 56 20 50 17 50 184 | 50 183 50 
17 4&8 15 81 18 28 18 30 19 30 
23 50 13 27 10 28 11 3 10 30 
January 21 Qi 17 | 17 12 13 ih is Pee yaaa eas il 12 
February 16 23 || 164] 163 || 12 16 |; 11s] 14 || 12 15 | i 14 
Maron aS eto macs awace 16 17 17 AW 12 16 13 15 14 16 13 15 
April..... 15 17 Ly 17 12 18 9 15 10 16 10 15 
ay. 13 15 17 17 il 15 9 10 10 11H oS 18 il 
VUNG oe occas see ec mee 13 14 16 16 10 13 9 10 10 11 || 10 il 
ULYiian sisson sek aes oe oe 13 14 16 16 10 14 9 |412 10 | 4123 10 412 
PAUSUSt Cece es ee Sees 13 14 16 16 12 16 114 14 113 16 11 15 
September.-..- 2.5.25... 13 430 16 16 12 16 13 14 15 16 14 15 
CONC AN OT ves eo ees 28 30 154 154 12 15 9 14 11 16 10 15 
INiOVeIn DOL. oc esc ece aes 28 30 154 153 12 16 8 ll 11 13 10 13 
December. er sess 26 30 16 16 12 16 7s | 11 |) 10 13 10 13 
MiG BT ood Veeewace ae 13 30 154 V7 10 18 7s 15 10 16 10 15 


1 Choice 1900-1907 and 1909-1913. 


2 Common to choice 1901-1903, prime to choice, 1907. 


TABLE 121.—Hops: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 
(Lupulin and hop/enmehl (hop meal) are not Sepethe hopsin the datashown. See ‘‘ General note,” 
p. 417. 


3 Quotations are for all grades to 1912. 
4 New crop. 


EXPORTS. 
{000 omitted.] 
‘ ‘ 1914 1914 
Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). Country. 1912 1913 (prelim. 
’ Pownds. | Pounds. | Pownds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Austria-Hungary...| 28, 182 UD \BOR | ree asee Russo. seen eee 2, 294 3, 873 253 
Belgium....-. - 3,969 O; DOS: er oe cneee United Kingdom... 1,318 1, 263 1,117 
France... 590, SEO laeamen unl United States...... 15, 572 25, 701 11, 056 
Germany... 18, 254 14/200 ge smth oe Other countries... . 239 BOG i}. occ nrcere 
Netherlands........ 535 RN a tee = 
New Zealand....... 277 ADS We neat Total... 2s-<c 71, 230 70,198) }oSo5.. 
IMPORTS. 
Australia.......-.-- 1,129 Netherlands........ 2,090 4, 0853-3. sae 
Austria-Hungary... 487 USGA tee aeceees 1, 625 1,165 228 
Belgium....-,----- 6, 562 Sweden. .sos ee 1, 206 1 O18 pos-c-- cee 
British India. .-..- 247 Switzerland........ 1, 746 LSB Nie oes = ce 
BritishSouth Africa 498 United Kingdom... 26,356 | 27,562 9, 362 
anada. ose i, 667 United States...... 5, 663 7,313 7, 483 
Denmark eetemeee 1, 235 Other countries... . 4, 387 ASO 20M. <0 tee 5 
France... 22:.eeeeee 4,229 
Germany.....-.-sep 2d, 790 Jt Sa 70; O87) |" O5139 |. 5 see 


+ a A 


ane 
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Tasie 122.—Beans: Area and production of wndermentioned countries, 1912-1914. 


Area, Production. 
Country. 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels, Bushels. 
United States................. 1784, 000 (2) (2) 111,145, 000 (2) (2) 
a ——————____} 
Canada: 
Nova Scotia..............- 1,000 1,000 1,000 24, 000 22, 000 18, 000 
New Brunswick.........-- (3) @e s 3 7, 000 4,000 6, 000 
eyoe becuse ewes. 2..4 SEL 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 84, 000 97, 000 89, 000 
ONtariO ss 2 22. S65 eS 46, 000 40, 000 38, 000 801, 000 670, 000 684, 000 
British Columbia.......-- (8) (8) (8) 5,000 8;000-|-..seee sees. 
Total Canada..........- 53, 000 47,000 44,000 921, 000 801, 000 797, 000 
WEED Se aes ol inet ie 2 Bed perenne Aa Re cel bere aa may Se pel ol ree ota Ae 
SOUTH AMERICA 
AT PONEMAS once cetcen a's eae = = 66, 000 65, 000 (2) (2) (2) (2) 
SHALIGE = oe oe eet 90, 000 85, 000 76,000 | 1,669,000 | 1,551,000] 1,377,000 
EUROPE. % 
Austria-Hungary: 
AMISGrIO Y<ct scoot decetss ee 637, 000 644, 000 & 9,205,000 | 8,725,000 3 
(2) 2) 565, 000 (2) iC 
(2) (2) 8, 457, 000 (2) 3 
(2) (2) 272, 000 (2) 2 
Do.°....--------------- 494, 000 (?) (?) 1,956, 000 (2) (2) 
{fas eel catokes aee 20; 455:000)|.22 Seneeee ely eee eae eee 
(2) (2) 514, 000 (2) G 
(2) (2 2, 482,000 | (2) () 
(2) (Cc 240, 000 255, 000 250, 000 
583, 000 547,000 | 9,739,000 | 10, 235, 000 9, 354, 000 
2,838,000 | 2,705,000 | 19,922,000 | 23,159, 000 16, 997, 000 
3, 000 (2) 55, 000 61, 000 (2) 
60, 000 59,000 | 1,939,000 | 1,821,000] 1,946,000 
t 108, 000 160,000 | 1,109,000 | 1,303,000 2,114, 000 
1,365,000 | 1,409,000 | 3,528,000 | 4,454,000] 3,669,000 
Russia: 7 
Russia proper..-..-------- 1,088,000 | 1,111,000] 1,195,000 | 12,011,000 | 12,199,000 | 8, 481, 000 
Garb rs Sauepgee Se emer anaes 33, 000 25, 000 25, 000 611, 000 439, 000 a 
Northern Caucasia...-.--.- i 5, 000 6,000 9,000 70, 000 79, 000 94,000 
Total Russia, European.| 1,126,000 | 1,142,000 | 1,229,000 | 12,692,000 | 12,717,000 |............ 
Serbia.......-.--.------------- 4 30, 000 (2) (2) 41,491, 000 (2) (2) 
Bpaink es Sete. 1,120,000 | 1,139,000 | 1,149,000 | 10,534,000 | 11,737,000 | 12,527,000 
Sweden (2) 5, 000 6, 000 176, 000 164, 000 75, 000 
United Kingdom: = 
ra Pre Mo aaa Ee 270, 000 258, 000 283,000 | 7,636,000 | 7,517,000} 8,635, 000 
WISIOSeR cme he aoe daca 1,000 1, 000 1,000 29, 000 31, 000 35, 000 
COPIA cme fas te aes 9, 000 6, 000 6, 000 306, 000 230, 000 235, 000 
WPOlANG sacle ecco nesses Jose 1,000 1,000 1,000 61, 000 64, 000 56, 000 
Total United Kingdom. 281, 000 266, 000 291,000 | 8,032,000 | 7,842,000] 8,961,000 
ASIA. : 
India: 
psig hat, ee See one eee 13, 818,000 | 11,707,000 | 6,104,000 |162, 624,000 [124,096,000 | 48,309,000 
Native States....-..-.---- 4,041,000 | 3,522,000 (2) (2) () () 
Moralettecccse: sac esse 17, S59 OVOP les 2205 O00 | <i trans tel Ree eee eee ee nS 
oO COCR EAE Sopa as 1,603,000 | 1,615,000 ( 25,077,000 | 20,818, 000 Qa 
“a Eee eae ””82}000 |” 84, 000 (2 526,000 | 703/000 8 
Russia (9 governments) 7... .-- 2,000 3,000 3, 000 12, 000 18, 000 34, 000 
AFRICA. 
10.2 -------- 2022 seen eee 136, 000 a) (2) 1, 022, 000 (?) (2 
eg Di ca ho ros sone 537, 000 486, 000 (2) ”"(2) (2) 8 
1 Census of 1909. 4 Includes other pulse. 7 Includes lentils. 
2 No official statistics. 5 Grown alone. , 
3 Less than 500 acres. 6 Grown with corn. 
- ane ibe ‘ 3 
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BEANS—Continued. 
TasuEe 122.—Beans: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914— 


Continued. 

I 

Area. Production. 
Country. 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
AUSTRALASIA. 

Australia: Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Queensland. .............. (1) @) 3 2,000 3, 000 : , 
New South Wales..---.-.-- Q@) Q) a 20, 000 16, 000 
Viotorideeets. 0...) Meenas: 12, 000 12, 000 12, 000 187, 000 240, 000 213, 000 
South Australia....-.....- 12, 000 9, 000 9,000 162, 000 132, 000 122, 000 
Western Australia.......-- 1,000 1, 000 fs 5, 000 8, 000 (1) 

IP RSMMAUIA 2 es .25- 0! ste s 24,000 18, 000 ¢ 460, 000 476, 000 @) 
Total Australia.....-.--- 49, 000 405000) |. -Jocbet een 836, 000 O15; O08 -e- ee 3 = 


1No official statistics. 


TABLE 123.—Beans: Wholesale price per bushel, 1900-1915. 


Boston. Chicago. Detroit. San Francisco. : 
“4 
Date. Small white : 
Pea. Pea. Pea. (per 100 lbs.). i 
eS 
Low. | High. || Low. | High Low. | High. || Low. | High. 
; 
$1.65 | $2.25 || $1.55 | $2.10 || $2.85 | $4.50 
- 90 2.80 1.66 2.40 2.00 5.00 
85 2.49 1, 28 1.98 3.30 4.65 
-90 2. 40 1, 82 2.35 2. 40 3.40 : 
-90 2.05 1.58 1.98 2.75 3.324 
‘ 1.00 1,85 1.49 1.85 2.75 3.60 ; 
1. 80 1.10 1.65 1,27 3,61 U... Scceneeeemen 
2.45 1.10 2.65 1, 28 2. 25 2.60 3.60 : 
2.75 1.65 2.70 2.00 2.65 3. 40 4.75 : 
2.75 1.75 2.67 2.00 2,55 4.00 7.50 ; 
2.70 1.85 | 2.78 1,92] 2.40 3.25 | 4.85 : 
2. 65 1,76 2.57 1. 87 2.40 3.00 4, 20 
3.10 1.90 3. 20 2.15 2.70 4.00 4.80 : 
2.60 1.15 2.50 1,75 2. 20 4.50 5.85 
3.10 1,60 3.10 1.80 2.90 4.00 6.00 
1915 
JANURL Gee raceak ee ae eter ee ane 2. 95 3. 25 2. 40 8. 25 2.70 3.05 4.50 5.50 
HObrUarycncccseetacre antes tae eee 3.30 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3. 20 5.50 5. 70 
March ed eta bimsiggin OR pin ath x eetaiath apo igi 3.15 3. 40 3.00 3.50 2. 85 3.05 5.50 5.70 
April co ck eee terete cate eee 3.10 3.30 2. 80 3. 25 2.15 3.00 5.50 5.70 
1 See Sn em eee Le EL ee | 3. 20 3.30 2.90 3. 25 3.00 3.05 5.50 5.70 
UO Mrs. cok earns Peet cinco a 3.15 3.30 2.95 |, 3.25 2.90 3.10 4.85 5.70 
DOT ee se eee ance ce eee eee 3.00 3.15 2.62 3. 25 2.65 2.90 4, 85 4.85 
AUISUSt aout ccs chee te cee See 2. 85 3.15 2. 62 3.00 2. 60 3.00 4.50 4,85 
PEPTOMOEPS: ac cise ccs ce coe eee eeeees 3. 20 3.30 2. 62 3. 25 2.95 3.10 4,50 4.60 
October * b se2. 5252 sees 3. 10 3.90 2.75 4.00 3.15 3.50 4.60 5.50 
Movaniber sso. =.8: sinc s ccna oeee 3.75 4.10 3. 25 4.10 3.30 3.60 5.50 6.15 
HUSOBIAUOD SS oss n ca ben ccen One nee 3.95 4,10 3.70 4.10} 3.55 3.60 6.10 6. 40 
ge em amma 2.85 | 410]| 240| 410]/ 215] 3.60|| 4.50| 6.40 
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TABLE 124.—Peas: Area and production of wndermentioned countries, 1912-1914. 


Area. Production. 
Country. - iat 
J 1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
NORTH AMERICA. 

. Acres Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
United States........... malas 11,302,000 @) (?) 17,110, 000 (2) (2) 
Canada: 

* Prince Edward Island..... ta} 3 (3) 2,000 2,000 3,000 
Nova Scotia............... (cs 8 (3) 5,000 7,000 4,000 
New Brunswick.........-. 1,000 1,000 (3) 10, 000 11,000 10, 000 
QueheGr assess oe <3 sae 30, 000 26, 000 24,000 449, 000 451, 000 432, 000 
(OTA SG 1S Se RS Soe eeesn see 226, 000 190, 000 179,000 | 3,374,000} 3,481,000 2,864, 000 
Manitoba....-. £3 (8) (3) LO, OOD ects spore loys sraceverpetersis © 
Saskatchewan. (Gi (8) (3) 11,000 OOO) |i iarstersraterars sia’ 
Alberta........ ‘ (3) @) @) 9, 000 8, 000 8,000 
British Columbia.........- 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 43, 000 35, 000 41, 000 

Total Canada...-....... 260, 000 219, 000 206,000 |* 3,913,000 | 3,952,000 | 3,362,000 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
CE be eee 29, 000 35, 000 27, 000 528,000} 501,000 373, 000 
_ EUROPE z ; 
PASTAS UAL iol een = «o's ai= sin sien (°) (®) (°) (®) S (®) 
Sanita eee ee eee 33, 000 (3) 3) 425,000 ey 
Croatia-Slavonia 6 11,000 (2) 3 154, 000 2) ; 
TSG ne sae: Sees pees 12,000 (2) @ 409, 000 2) Che 
Reranch Sethe ore eee ce 73, 000 66, 000 61,000 | 1,277,000] 1,178,000] 1,116,006 
AER Sianeli hoe eal (2) ) (2) 3,491,000 | 4,167,000 | 3,638,000 
Luxemburg 6 2,000 2,000 (2) 26, 000 28, 000 2) 
Netherlands 64, 000 . 68,000 65, 000 1,868,000 | 1,488,000 1, 871,000 
Roumania 6 46, 000 61, 000 56, 000 678,000 | 1,076, 000 869, 000 
Russia: : 
Russia proper......------- 2,138,000 | 2,265,000 | 2,206,000 | 27,080,000 | 26,930,000 | 17,329,000 
Po bundiesseac6 tts sean. ot 368, 000 367, 000 361,000 | 4,978,000 | 5,776,000 (2) 
Northern Caucasia...-...-- 6, 000 5,000 5,000 70, 000 82,000 72,000 
Total Russia, European.| 2,512,000 | 2,637,000 | 2,572,000 | 32,128,000 | 32,788,000 |........-... 
2 Ka) (?) 70, 000 (?) : 
1, 204, 000 1, 244, 000 1,268,000 | 9,885,000 9,298,000 | 11,016, 000 
(2) 56, 57,000 1,069,000 | 1,317,000 “717, 000 
172, 000 127,000 129,000 | 4,007,000 | 3,470,000 : 2, 969, 000 
1,000 (3) (3) 15,000 10, 000 10, 000 
3) 3) ¢3} 18, 000 5, 000 5, 000 
) 3) a 8,000 7, 000 9, 000 
174, 000 128, 000 130,000 | 4,048,000} 3,492,000] 2,998,000 
Loe 
ern a oe ee eee 90,000 | 106,000 (2) 1,914,000 | 1,935,000 (2) 
Russia (9 Governments) ......- 72,000 75, 000 82, 000 555, 000 775,000 997, 000 
AFRICA 
IU EGTOT apse ere Reece oe 26, 000 (2) (?) 277,000 (7) (*) 
AUSTRALASIA. 
WMustralidess a2 -c-c=<- Sere (®) Of (°) y (°) () 
ee ee 30, 000 20, 000 14,000 | 686,000 | 524,000 4453, 000 


i Census of 1909. 
2 No official statistics. 
3 Less than 500 acres. 


4 Includes chick peas, lentils, and vetches. 


6 Included under beans. 
6 Tncludes lentils. 


1 Tneludes vetches. 
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TABLE 125.—Sugar: Production im the United States and its possessions, 1856-57 to 
1915-16. 


{Data for 1912-13 and subsequently beet sugar, also Louisiana and Hawaii cane sugar, estimated LS Phase 
States Department of Agriculture; Porto Rico, by Treasury Department of Porto Rico; P ilippine 
Islands, exports for years ending June 30. For sources of data for earlier years, see Yearbook for 1912, 
p. 650. A short ton is 2,000 pounds.} 


Cane sugar (chiefly raw). 


Beet 
sugar ees , 
Year. (chiefly | Louisi- | Other | Porto _ | Philip- | Tote 
refined). ana. States.2 Rico. | Hawaii. ine 
Islands. 

Average: Short tons.|Short tons.|Short tons.|Short tons.|Short tons.|Short tons.|Short tons. 
1856-7 to 1860-61.....-....--|.--------- 132, 402 5,978 45, S64 Voss cecdaae 46,446 260, 190 
1861-62 to 1865-66.....-....- 269 74,036 1,945 M576 ile seneee oe 54,488 202, 503 
1866-67 to 1870-71.........-- 448 44,768 3,818 96,114 Ne eee 81,485 226, 633 
1871-72 to 1875-76......---.- 403 67,341 4,113 87, 606 (3) 119, 557 279, 020 
1876-77 to 1880-81........--- 470 | 104,920 5,327 76,579 27,040 | 169,067 383, 403 
1881-82 to 1885-86........--- 692} 124;868 7, 280 87,441 76,075 | 189,277 485, 633 
1886-87 to 1890-91.........-- 1,922 | 163,049 8,439 70,112 | 125,440} 186,129 555, 091 
1891-92 to 1895-96........--- 19,406 | 268,655 6, 634 63,280 | 162,538 | 286,629 807, 142 


1896-97 to 1900-1901 58, 287 | 282,399 4,405 61,292 | 282,585 | 134,722 823, 690 
1901-2 to 1905-6... ---| 239,730 | 352,053 12,126 |} 141,478 | 403,308 | 108,978 | 1,257,673 
1906-7 to 1910-11...........- 479,153 | 348,544 13,664 | 282,136 | 516,041 | 145,832 | 1,785,370 


184,606 | 360,277 4,048 | 103,152 | 355,611 | 75,011 | 1,082,705 
218,406 | 368,734 | 4/169] 100,576 | 437,991 | 123,108 | 1,252, 984 
240,604 | 255,804 | 22,176 | 138,096] 367,475 | 82,855 | 1,107,100 
2427113 | 398,195 | 16,800] 151,088] 426,248 | 125,971 | 1,359,715 
312,921 | 377,162] 13,440] 214°480! 429,213 | 138,645 | 1,485, 861 


483,612} 257,600] 14,560] 206,864] 440,017 | 132,602 | 1,535,255 
463,628 | 380,800] 13,440] 230,095 | 521,123 | 167,242 | 1,776,328 
425,884 | 397,600| 16,800] 277,093] 535,156] 123,876 | 1,776,409 
1, 
aS 


512,469 | 364,000] 11,200] 346,786 | 517,090 | 140,783 | 1,892,328 
510,172 | 342)720] 12)320| 349,840 | 566,821 | 164,658 | 1,946,531 


599,500 | 352,874 8,000} 371.076 | 595,038 | 205,046 | 2,131,534 
692,556} 153,573 9,000 | 398,004 | 546,524 | 234,000 | 2) 033,657 


1) Ss Ue Oost ee nose ar ee 733,401 | 292,698 7,800 | 351,666 | 612,000 | 235,000 | 2,232,565 
TOIASI BRE Aen Sack ee teens 722,054 | 242,700 3020" (censor $6, WOO =. ce 
1915-16 (preliminary). -.....--..-- 862; 800i). - ssi so. 3360 | coe ee Shake Se ee ee 


1 Census returns give production of beet sugar for 1899 as 81,729 short tons; for 1904, 253,921; 1909, 501,682; 
pa of cane sugar in Louisiana for 1839, 59,974 short tons; 1849, 226,001 hogsheads; 1859, 221,726 
ogsheads; 1869, 80,706 hogsheads; 1879, 171,706 hogsheads; 1889, 146,062 short tons; 1898, 278,497 short 
tons; 1899, 159,583; and 1909, 325,516 short tons; cane sugar in other States, 1839, 491 short tons; in 1849 
21,576 hogsheads; in 1859, 9,256 hogsheads; in 1869, 6,337 hogsheads; in 1879, 7,166 hogsheads; in 1889, 4,580 
short tons; in 1999, 1,691 and in 1909, 8,587 short tons. 
2 Includes Texas only, subsequent to 1002-3. Unofficial returns. 
8 erebires data not available for this period. Production in 1878-79, 1,254 short tons; in 1879-80, 1,304 
short tons. ‘ 
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SUGAR—Continued. 
TABLE 126.—Sugar beets and beet sugar: Production in the United States, 1901-1915. 


a > 
Pope t=: | Analysis of |Recovery of 
3s |8 4 Sugar beets used. beets. sucrose.4 
8 |s So 
S ad. => : a E o os ' Hay fe 
Year of beet crop,| & | &&| 3B i 3 be 38 Ss ley [es [se 
and State. So PBs.) oa Ss. | os “og |B | ot | 8 ee Ios. 
paral Se He a3 os $3 oS | 82] ox ad jes 
g bo = HS Ad bo rae Ble hale es 
2 is ue 83 Sh ao es |/8S | bS Sc8i8as] ». 
Bis |S | 8’ | sa} se [salen |s® esis! g 
> = > b oO | o Ea or: fo} 
A < ma < < je4 < A Ay fam Ay HA 
Short Short | Short Per | Per) Per | Per | Per 


249) 113| 197,784] 10.47|2,071,539| 4.95] 1o.3 | 83.10] 11.69] 76.41] 3.61 
312,921] 307,364| 8.67|2,665,913| 5.00] 15.3 | 83.00] 11.74] 76.73) 3.56 


483,612) 376,074} 11.264, 236,112) 5.10) 14.9 | 82.20} 11.42} 76,64] 3.48 
463,628} 370,984}. 10. 16/3, 767,871} 5.20} 15.8 | 83.60] 12.30] 77.85} 3.50 
425, 884] 364,913} 9.36/3,414, 891) _ 5.35) 15.74| 83.50) 12.47) 79.22) 3.27 


512, 469| 420,262] 9.7114; 081, 382|>..... 16.10] 84.10] 12.56] 78.01] 3.54 

510, 172| 398,029] 10.17/4,047, 292|...... 16.35] 84.35] 12.61| 77.13| 3.74 

a { 

599,500] 473,877] 10.68'5,062,333| 5.50] 15.89|...... 11.84] 74.51) 4.05 

692) 556| 555,300] 9.4115, 2247377| 5.82] 16.31] 84.49] 13.26] 81.12] 3.05 

733, 401| 580,006} 9. 76/5,659, 462| 5.69) 15.78| 83.22) 12.96] 82.13). 2.82 

722, 054| 483,400} 10.9 |5, 288,500}. 5.45| 16.38] 83.89] 13.65] 83.33| 2.73 

62; 800! 624,000} 10.4 |6; 462,000] 5.54|......|...... 13: 45| sore eee 

1915. 
Preliminary. 

California... 203, 500| 124,200] 10.0.1, 238,000 5.67 16.4 
Colorado. 235,000| 160,800| 11.3|1,820.000| 5.68 12.9 
daho.... ‘| “52)700| 35,900] 10. 4| 7375,000| 5.00 14.1 
Michigan.......... 129; 300] 123,300] 8.7/1,071,000| 5.90 12.1 
es erie ene ae emer 
(eae eee Be ex 87,300] 5 ; , 
Other States..-222-] 11]2-222: 122900] 93,500] 10.5] 978,000] 5.47 12.6 
| United States.) 67).....- 862, 800] 624,000} 10. 4/6, 462,000] 5.54/......]...... 13.4 


/ 


1 Acreage and production of beets are credited, as in former reports, to the State in which the beets were 
made into sugar. 

2 Based upon weight of beets. ; 

3 Percentage of sucrose (pure sugar) in the total soluble solids of the beets. 

4 Percentage of sucrose actualiy extracted by factories. te 

5 Percentage of sucrose (based upon weight of beets) remaining in molasses and pulp. 


Taste 127.—Cane-sugar production of Louisiana, 1912-1914. 


eae lee Sugar made. Cane used for sugar. 
Parish. SSS Las BSE eee 

1912|1913|1914) 1912 | 1913 | 1914 1912 1913 1914 

Short | Short | Short | Short Short Short 

No. | No. | No.| tons. | tons. | tons. tons, tons. tons. 
PROCRHSONN oe ie eae ice rea aco sas =e 5’ 7 4 3] 8,342) 10, 808] 5,800) 124,934) 163,000) 84,000 
Assumption ... 16} 17| 17) 14,457] 28,664] 22,500] 243,864] 462,000] 331,000 
Dera. 6225-5 on 9) 10 7) 10,999) 15,925} 8,000} 140,932} 204,000} 97,000 
MPOCV ING 2 aaycininm cic o 11} 14) 15] 7,942) 19,187] 18,900) 141,581] 315,000) 283,000 
Lafourche ......----- 9} 13} 18} 11,728) 35,021) 34,300) 191,714) 535,000) 447,000 
raiamos os te ~ cc cicie= 10} 17} 16} 9,368) 19,970) 16,900) 192,537) 327,000) 258,000 
SpesOlimene to ctke < --2e 5} = 8}_— 8}: 11, 289) 13,596) 13,900} 161,790} 236,000} 207,000 
Bee Martin: 3. nan coe otis 3 3 3] 5,382} 8,114) 5,000) 62,165) 103,000) 56,000 
RG NLS ys: te s2 aces 4 -)= 15} 22) 20) 25,597) 54,689) 38,000} 291,387} 663,000} 431,000 
Means HONtiOl cee o alco. sat Saar See = 14] 13] 13) 14, 463) 24,631] 23,900} 191,984] 352,000) 295,000 
st Baton Rouge..............----- 10} 10; 11) 9,828) 15,305! 16,300} 127,196} 225,000} 214,000 
Pee vette aie Vorailion: 2.08 8. 6| 6| 6 14,547] 23; 104] 14; 900| 1647580} 276.000] 163,000 
Giles &. C0 Sos | eae 11; 16} 17} 10,181} 23,684] 24,300] 127,910] 353,000] 333,000 
Wotsl Louisiana © ....2.0seeecerece 126] 153] 149)153, 573/292, 698/242, 700/2, 162, 574/4, 214, 00/3, 199, 000 


* 1 Avoyelles, Rapides, St. Landry, East Baton Rouge, Pointe Coupee, West Feliciana, J efferson, Orleans, 
Plaquemines, and St. Charles. 
, NorE.—The average yield of cane per acre in Louisiana was 11 tons in 1912, 17 in 1913, 15 in 1914, 


he get hak ah iee. oO 
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Taste 128.—Cane-sugar production of Hawaii, 1912-1914. 


— 


Cane used for sugar. Average extraction of sugar. 
Island, and Sugar 
ear endin, &; Average Per 
m Sept. 30. 0» we Area har-| yiel Produc- | Percent | short wea 
| vested, per tion. ofcane. | ton of ane 
acre. cane, > 
Short Short Short 
Hawaii: tons. Acres. tons. tons. Per cent. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
VOL 4. eese 213,000 1,000 36 , 854, 000 11.49 230 8, 353 
ite eee 197, 212 53,600 32} 1,703,000 11.58 232 7,364 
Ks TOT ee apiene 209, 914 52,900 34 | 1,799,000 11. 67 233 7, 936 
wai: : f 
fe eee 121,000 21,600 50 | 1,089,000 Hi.11 222 | 11,204 
MOY revere ears 100, 340 20, 800 42 841, 600 11.93 239 9, 665 
M. 1912..-.... 96, 845 18,900; - 43 807,000 12.00 240 10, 248 
aui: 
OLS, wien an 145, 000 19, 400 54} 1,054,000 13.76 275 14, 948 
bof ee 124, 820 19, 700 47 929, 000 13.44 269 12, 684 
yD anaes 148, 740 19, 400 55 | 1,074,000 13. 85 277 15, 334 
Oahu: 
1 ere B 133, 000 20, 700 44 903, 000 14.73 295 12, 850 
1 eee 124, 152 20, 500 49 | 1,003,000 12.38 248 12, 153 
Folge: 139,529} 21,800 50 | 1,694,000 12.75 255 | 12,802 
Territory of 
Hawaii: 
lee nae 612,000 | 112,700 43} 4,900,000 12. 49 250 10, 861 
TiS ca casas 546,524 | 114,600 39 | 4,476,000 12.21 244 9,544 
1912... ome 595,038 | 113,000 42 | 4,774,000 12. 46 249 10, 532 


, TABLE 129.—Sugar: Wholesale price pes pound, on New York market, 1900-1915. 


Raw. Refined. 
y Molasses Centrifugal Granulated, | 
Date. | 89° polari. |} 96° polari-’|] Cutloaf. | Powdered. || fine or’) Soft sugar |} Soft sugar 
zation.4 zation. standard. ae eke 
Low. |High.|) Low. | High.|| Low. |High.|| Low. |High.|; Low. |Hign.. Low. |High.|} Low. |High. 
Cts. | Cts. ||. Cts. | Cts. || Cls. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. 

O00. see 3.81 | 4.88 || 4.25 | 5.00 || 5.35 | 6.55 || 5.05 | 6.25 || 4.95 | 6.15 || 4.60 | 5.80 |} 4.15 | 5.20 
WOLD ae 3.16 | 3.88 || 3.62 | 4.38 || 5.15 | 6.10 |] 4.75 | 5.70 || 4.65 | 5.60 |] 4.30 | 5.25 || 3.65] 4.60 
1902 -oencow 2.44 | 3.50 |} 3.25 | 4.00 || 5.05 | 5.55 || 4.55 | 5.05 || 4.45 | 4.95 |] 4.20 | 4.70 || 3.65 | 4.15 
T90BS. Senne 3.00 | 3.44 || 3.50 | 3.94 || 4.95 | 5.60 || 4.55 | 5.10 |} 4.45 | 5.00 |] 4.26 | 4.75 || 3.65 | 4.20 
1904 Fes 2.81 | 4.38 || 3.31 | 4.88 || 5.10 | 6.45 |} 4.50 } 5.85 || 4.40 | 5.75 |] 4.15 | 5.40 || 3.60 | 4.60 
ee 2.75 | 4.75 || 3.75 | 5.25 |] 5.30 | 6.85 |] 4.70 | 6.25 || 4.60 | 6.15 || 4.25 | 5.80 | 3.55 | 5.00 
PO0G2 Soe wee 2.62 | 3.56 || 3.33 | 4.25 || 5.20 | 5.70 || 4.60 | 5.10 |] 4.50 | 5.00 || 4.25 | 4.70 || 3.65 | 4.05 
ROOM ese woe 2.88 | 3.63 || 3.38 | 3.98 || 5.40 | 5.70 |} 4.80 | 5.10 |] 4.70 | 5.00 || 4.45 | 4.75 || 3.85 | 4.15 
1h OS ee 3.17 | 3.92 || 3.67 | 4.48 || 5.45 | 6.30 || 4.75 | 5.60 |] 4.65 | 5.50 || 4.40 | 5.25 || 3.80] 4.65 
1909... es... 2.86 | 3.70 || 3.61 | 4.45 || 5.35 | 6.10 |] 4.65 | 5.40 |] 4.55 | 5.30 |] 4.30 | 5.05 {13.70} 4.45 
1Q1QeSs5 25 3.05 | 3.73 |) 3.80 | 4.48 || 5.40 | 6.05 || 4.70 | 5.35 || 4.60 | 5.25 || 4.35 | 5.10 |] 3.75 | 4.50 
£938.28... 2% 2.67 | 5.214)| 8.42 | 5.96 || 5.40 | 7.55 |] 4.70 | 6.85 || 4.60 | 6.80 || 4.45 | 6.60 || 3.85 | 6.00 
1909...-..5¢ 2.983 4.05 || 3.73 | 4.80 |} 5.70 | 6.65 || 5.00 | 5.90 |} 4.90 | 5.85 || 4.65 | 5.65 1} 4.05 | 5.05 
AGUS. ee eags 2.374) 3.05 || 3.12 | 3.80 || 5.05 | 5.70 || 4.25 | 5.00 |} 4.15 | 4.95 || 4.00 | 4.65 || 3.40 4.05 
1 eae 2.27 | 5.87 || 2.92 | 6.52 |} 5.05 | 8.40 || 3.95 | 7.60 |] 3.85 | 7.55 || 3.60 | 7.30 || 3.00 | 6.70 
1915. ——S._ ——————S—=——_ ——< SSS 

January....| 3.20 | 3.46 || 3.95 | 4.20 |] 5.85 | 5.95 |] 5.05 | 5.15 || 5.95 | 5.20 |} 4.70} 4.80 || 4.10 
February. .| 3.45 | 4.27 || 4.20 | 5.02 || 5.95 | 6.65 |] 5.15 | 5.85 || 5.05 | 5.80 || 4.80 | 5. 50. || 4.20 i 
March......| 3.81 | 4.18 || 4.58 | 4.95 || 6.65 | 6.80 || 5.85 | 6.00 || 5.75 | 5.95 || 5.50 5.65 |} 4.90 | 5.05 
Apil.. 3.84 | 4.12 || 4.61 | 4.89 || 6.80 | 6.90 || 6.00 | 6.10 || 5.90 | 6. 05 || 5.65} 5.75 |} 5.05 | 5.18 
May.... 3.87 | 4.12 || 4.64 | 4.89 |]... 8. 6290 Te... wed 6.10 || 6.00 | 6.05 jj...... 5.75. Hen sns< 5.15 
Fune..2..a6 4.12 | 4.18 || 4.89 | 4.95 || 6.90 | 7.00 || 6.10 | 6.20 || 6.00 | 6.15 || 5.75 | 5.85 || 5.15 | 5.25 
July... oe 3.87 | 4.27 || 4.64 | 4. 95 6.70 | 7.00 || 5.90 | 6.20 || 5.80 | 6.15 || 5.55 | 5.85 || 4.95 | 5.25 
August..... 3.62 1 4.18 1) 4.39 | 4.95 Il 6.50 | 6.70 Il 5.701 5.90 Il. 5.60 | 5.85 JI 5.35 | 5.55 ll 4.75 4.95 


1 Muscovado, 89° polarization, 1900 to 1908, inclusive. 
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TaBLE 129.—Sugar: Wholesale price per pound, on New York market, 1900-1915—Contd. 


— 


Raw. Refined, 


Molasses, || Centrifugal, ; Granulated, 
Date. | 89° polari- || 96° polari-’| Cutloaf. || Powdered. || fineor ” ax bined bee Beak 
gation. |} zation. : standard. o.1. 0, 15, 


Low. | High. || Low. |High.|| Low. |High.|| Low. |High.|| Low. | High.|| Low. |High.|| Low. |High. 


—e7 


Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. |} Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. 
September .} 2.98 | 4.00 |} 3.75'] 4.77 |] 5.80 | 6.50 |] 5.00 | 5.70 |] 4.90 | 5.65 |] 4.65 | 5.35 || 4.05 | 4.75 
October... ..} 2.73 | 3.68 |} 3.50 | 4.45 || 5.80 | 6.15 |} 5.00 | 5.35 |] 4.90 | 5.30 |] 4.65 | 5.00 |] 4.05} 4.40 
November -} 3.62 | 4.37 |] 4.39 | 5.14 |} 6.25 | 6.90 |] 5.45 | 6.10 |] 5.35 | 6.05 || 5.10 | 5.75 |] 4.50] 5.15 
December..| 3.68 | 4.43 |] 4.45 | 5.20 |] 6.85 | 7.05 || 6.05 | 6.25 || 5.95 | 6.20 || 5.70 | 5.90 || 5.10} 5.30 


ear..... 2.73 | 4.43 || 3.50 | 5.20 || 5.80 | 7.05 |] 5.00 | 6.25 || 4.90 | 6.20 


4.65 | 5.90 || 4.05 | 6.30 


TaBLE 130.—Sugar: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[The following kinds and grades have been included under the head of sugar: Brown, white, candied. 
caramel, chancaca (Peru), crystal cube, maple, muscovado, panela. The following have been excluded: 
“Candy” (meaning confectionery), confectionery, glucose, grape sugar, jaggery, molasses, and sirup. 
See ‘‘ General note,”’ p. 417.] 

EXPORTS. 


[000 omitted.] 


1914 
Country. 1912 1913 (prelim- Country. 1912 
inary). 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. 

Argentina.......... 228) 131; 142,616 || Germany........... 953, 743 

Guadeloupe...... a 84, 882 

Martinique......... 86, 991 

Mauritius 3523355 454, 550 

Netherlands........| 474,368 5 

IPONite os) aepetee sl 328,902) 315,041} 389, 488 
British India......- ; Philippine Islands.| 434,475) 346,858) 521,385 
Chinteced: x55.00-. 43,154 14,555) 19,040 |] Reunion........... BS) 819.6 Bec SI9 oo ae 
Dae een 4,357, 051| 5, 476, 901| 5,574,683 || Russia...........-. 830,036, 1324,837| 257, 484 
Dominican Repub- Trinidad end To- 

BI woe Si deaeie Lae 1955414) 2 173, 832) css DABO: too. denne eae 74,290) 174,290)... .....--- 
Dutch East Indies..| 2, 942, 217) 2, 823,310].........-. United Kingdom... 67, 012 52, 492 33, 975 
Le ot a 20, 769 11, 316 29,398 |; Other countries.... 701, 564) 784, 382).......... 
LS Te Rake ES 5 138, 221) 2 138,271). 0c eee | 
BPR RCO i acdc iseiewines 373, 858 442, 554). wesc eee Total.........|14, 833, 063,17, 484, 776)... 2... 

IMPORTS. 

Argentina... .-..-- 66,658) 165,578 14, 468 | Netherlands........ 478,137] - 147; 002) oo... 
‘Areiralie ee athe; 220° 597| 167, 890|.......... New Zealand.-.....} 135,902 137,790|.......... 
British India.....-- 1,364, 955| 1,922, 009| 1,211,769 || Norway............ 98,505] 118,049} 129, 582 
British South ; 1e)S toy ge = SO SE 234,308}  234,308)........08 : 
Africa. 3 39, 728) 60, 480; 48, 883 || Portugal........... 78, 867 85; OBE oo caceee 
651,875| 670,234; 691,166 || Singapore.......... 224,829) 224, 629)-.....2.2 
149; 436} 197,073] - 185, 425 || Switzerland........ 268, 289) 258, 513)..... i 
607,287] 948,230] 810, 731 || Turkey 2........... 445,111] 445,111)... iz 

31,144} 26, 888 United Kingdom...) 3,693, 670] 3,872, 309} 3, 761, 74 
77,277| 72,609 4, 762, 014] 5, 417, 995 
103, 818} 105, 106). . 57, 087}... = 
672, 273 253, 435 WOQSB6ON See. ean 
15, 768} 15,345 ee 
303,093] 725, 067 116, 465, 447).......22. 


1Year preceding. 

2 Data for year beginning March 14, 1910. DAS. 

8 Not including receipts from Hawaii, amounting in 1912, to 1,205,465,510; 1913, 1,085,362,344, and 1914 
1,210,862,124 pounds; and from Porto Rico, in 1912, 734,289,872; 1913, 765,420,310; and 1914, 641,754,938 


pounds. 
4 Data for 1908. 
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TaBLE 131.—Sugar production of undermentioned countries, campaigns of 1912-18 te 


1914-15. 
BEET SUGAR (RAW). 


Country. 1912-13 | 1913-14 | 1914-15 Country. 1912-13 | 1913-14 | 1914-15 
s 
NORTH AMERICA. EUROPE—Cont’d. 
Shorttons.|Shorttons.| Short tons. Short tons.|Short tons.|Short tons. 
United States1.....| 692,556) 733,401] 722,054 2,983,085] 2,993,704) 2,755, 750 
Canada............. 12,439} 111,982} 113,773 218,628) 335,413 , 15d 
a 315,775) 231,073) 263,852 
“ Total..c..se: 704,995) 745,383} 735,827 38, 314 41, 240 
1,361, 842] 1,681, 247|......... S 
EUROPE, 13, 338 7,165 2,205 
171,839) 186,680) 110,946 
Austria-Hungary: 145,462; 150,760} 169,644 
Austria.....-..| 1,442,159) 1, 287, 787] 1,288,960 || Switzerland........|....---.-- 4,861 3, 208 
Hungary....... 651,587|/ 566,382} 477,272 
Belgium........... 326,653] 251,023) 224,437 Total ace. sa. 8, 804, 774| 8,684, 762|}.....-.... 
Denmark.......... 168,652} 156,637) 168,652 
France! sccsssass.<5 967,440) 790,790} 333,953 Grand total. .| 9,509, 769) 9, 430,145).......... 
CANE SUGAR. 
NORTH AMERICA. EUROPE. 
United States: Spainies-. fase en 15, 000) 8, 000) 8,000 
Louisiana........ 154,000} 293,000} 243,000 
MOxastah cp ocee bee 9,000 8, 000 4,000 ASIA, 
HaWalte. ccm. once 547,000} .612,000).......... 
Porto Rico s:.. 5.25. 398,000]  364,000].......... British India....... 2,894, 000) 2, 566,000} 2,651,000 
Central America: Pormosae2s..26ce. 79,000} 213,000) 222,000 
Costa Rica....... Bp OOO) xs mowies weet sta oe iaretale JADSR ase sswewowns 68, 000 73, 000 60, 000 
Guatemala....... 8 000) a eereiwicetoe | eine mee SA Vee oe aenomes aes 1,616, 000} 1,541, 000).......... 
Nicaragua........ A QO Sos sic. ccicleiamnc ---- || Philippine Islands.}| 345,000} 408, 000).......... 
Salvador......... NSSOO0! epee see ee semaraae a 
Mexico 2........... 164,000} 143,000} 121,000 Total......--] 5,002,000) 4,801, 000].......... 
West Indies: 
British— AFRICA. 
Antigua...... a4 14,000} 812,000}.......... 
Barbados...... 32, 000 PLS QO Ss ina arertes SFO. teetncccaas< 83, 000 76, 000 83, 000 
Jamaica........ 20, 000 15, 000 17,000 || Mauritius.......... 239,000} 275,000} 303,000 
St. Christopher- CS bak See SEC ne 96, 000 97,000} 115,000 
INOVISS. 23 12,000 135000 oc seme pace Portuguese East 
St. Lucia 3..... 5, 000 OW | rclery sien eye ATOR. OTs as Hoss 34, 000 38, 000 45, 
Trinidad and Reunion... cases , 000 41,000 44, 
Tobago...... 46, 000 47,000 62,000 
Capa. .-csecnese= 2,737,000) 2,909,000} 2,980, 000 Totale cc e< 495,000) 527,000) 590,000 
MO evish: Si ee weenie 7,0 6, 001 5, 
Dominican Re- OCEANIA, 
publios. ac sn20 111,000) 117,000) 119,000 
French— Australia. ........- 145,000; 297,000} 269,000 
Guadeloupe 8... 35, 000 44, 000 44, 000 PLZT og wae ovee wanes 77,000; 110,000) 114,000 
Martinique 3... 44, 000 43, 000 44,000 ——_— 
Te Sa Se ee Toteloesce. 222,000} 407,000} 383,000 
Totalica-sene 4,368, 000)44, 642, 000|.......... 
————= ——+— Total cane 
SOUTH AMERICA, sugar. ...../10, 908, 000/411,225,000).......... 
Argentina. ......... 162,000} 304,000} 370,000 Total beet 
prac MER Aa 343,000] 2 228,000) 2 269,000 and cane 
uiana: sugar. ...-./20,518, 000/20, 655, 000) -........ 5 
British 8......... 87,000] 98,000} 120,000 3 oe pees 
PGE 8 as. wane 11, 000 15, 000) 13, 000 
PAOENinise sive nc ccs. 203,000} 3 195,000} 8 198,000 
Motal....:./. 806,000) 840,000) 965,000 


1 Refined sugar. 


2 Unofficial figures. 


3 Exports. 


4 Excluding Central America. 
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TABLE 132.—Sugar: Total production of countries mentioned in Table 151, 1895-96 to 


1918-14. 
Production. Production, 
Year, Year. 
Cane.) Beet. Total. Cane.! Beet. Total. 

Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. 
1895-96.....-- 3,259,000 | 4,832,000 8,091,000 |} 1905-6........ 7,551,000 |} 8,090,000] 15,641,000 
41896-97......- 3,171,000 | 5,549.000 8,720,000 |} 1906-7........ 8,365,000 | 7,587,000 | 15,952,000 
1897-98......- 3,206,000 | 5,457,000 8,663,000 |} 1907-8........ 7,926,000 | 7,390,000 | 15,316,000 
1898-99....... 3,355,000 | 5,616,000 8,971,000 |} 1908-9........ 8,654,000 } 7,350.000 | 16,004,000 
1899-1900....- 3,389,000 | 6,262,000 9,651,000 |} 1909-10....... 9,423,000 | 6,991,000] 16,414,000 
1900-1901..... 4,084,000 | 6 795,000 | 10,879,000 |} 1910-11....... 9,540,000 | 9,042,000 | 18,582,000 
3901-2........- 6,818,000 | 7,743,000 | 14,561,000 |} 1911-12....... 10, 275, oan 7,072,000 | 17,347,000 
1902-3........] 6,782.000 | 6,454,000 | 13,236.000 || 1912-13....... 10, 908, 9,509, 769 | 20, 518,000 
1903-4......-- 6,909.000 | 6,835.000 | 13.744.000 || 1913-14....... 211° 225, 000 9, 430, 145 20; 655, 000 
2904-5. 2.0550 7,662,000 | 5,525,000 | 13,187,000 


1 Prior to 1901-2 these figures include exports instead of production for British India. 
2 Excluding Central America, 


TABLE 133.—Sugar beets: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914. 


Area, Production, 
Country. 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. 
United States...........-....- 555, 300 580, 000 483,400 | 5,224,000] 5,659,000} 5,288, 500 
CHOTA CREE Eee: Ree eas 18, 900 17, 000 12,100 201, 000 148, 000 108, 600 
RON ota ta.s x aise tees 574, 200 597, 000 446,500 | 5,425,000 | 5,807,000 5, 397, 100 
EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary: 
Auisttiaccoseciesceeees sect 653, 500 629,200 | 1599,600 | 8,734,000} 7,674,000 | 17,468,000 
CEES a eee Boe Oe ae 425, 700 438, 500 439,200 | 5,286,000 | 5,264,000 4, 425, 000 
Croatia-Slavonia.......-.- 9, 000 URE Us Se eeo age oc 48, 000 98,0008). 55 gece. 
Bosnia-Herzegovina....... 2, 800 Pegs UU SARE ee eee 11, 800 1D -SOOR <s Smemtans 
SG Acad oe ae ee ee 152, 900 129, 500 129,900 | 1,907,400 | 1,534,000 |............ 
memlpariay .5e- 25 5<<--\<10 8, 200 S600 secs eae 67, 500 93, 700 331, 000 
IDpminat kee vot eect an othe 80, 000 75, 600 76,400 | 1,025,000 663, 000 1, 066, 000 
PPAR cen oe a nee naio eels ae 3, 900 4,100 DISOO! [eee cot nels steal ole seit ite eee nee > 
DUPATIOG ate paca kin Deegan Kone ap 630, 500 616, 400 2 330,800 | 7,961,000} 6,547,000 | 24,135,000 
Rermlany 7.5 -cese- ogee cane 1,353,200 | 1,316,700 | 1,406, 200 | 18,345, 000 18. 673, 000 | 18,650, 000 
Baby a see eh eg en ee 133, 400 152, 700 100,600 | 1,921,000] 3,009,000} 1,488,000 
Netherlands. 3 160, 200 149, 000 156,300 | 2,399,000] 1,835,000} 2,198, 000 
Roumania.. 35, 500 32, 200 36, 500 322, 000 311, 000 248, 000 
yssidiciesss cece - TESA S00 ody 756, LOO Sacer mee «atari 11, 821,000 | 13, 615, 000! Eee eoaeea ot 
Berbianc.<.7-5- <2. ON ee ae Bee See prereee SOO ki 25 a.8 eer crah ars aerate paces 
Bbsi access San ae eqns = Hee ae 106, 400 106, 500 78,600 | 1,303,000 | 1,478,000 814, 000 
Givedoliecceac-jssatas-on= esas 66, 900 70, 900 79, 700 933, 000 932, 000 967, 000 
Pint nORlainCins < can a ctaisicts- meee dmanescccl~ mesh 2,000 ZOOM en Pane coe 34, 900 29, 800 
GU. eres ate iho soe 3691 500}, <b, 502,200) |: - 22550 62, 249, 700 | 61, 774,400 |......-..... 
Grandtotals, 2.222225 =. 6, 265, 700 | 6,099,200 |..........-- 67, 674, 700 | 67,581,400 |........... i 
wi ee 


1 Excluding Galicia and Bukowina, 2 Excluding invaded area. 
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TRA. 


TABLE 134.—Ta: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


{(“‘Tea” includes tea leavesonly and excludes dust, sweepings, and yerba maté. See “ General note,”’ p. 417.) 


EXPORTS. 
{000 omitted.} 


t 1914 

Country. 1912 1913 online Country. 1912 1913 |(pretim.) 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. || Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 

79), 291, 583 292,667 |} Fapaii..c...J.<25--2 35,116 SO, 123..).. ee 

£192, 000. rei | Singapore........-. 2, 913 12, 913.1... Setges 

192, 122 199,440 || Other countries. ... 8, 236 6, 907 |... SSS 

GR 37 tec ERE: GEER 
Formosa.......---- 3,663 | 23, 934 22, 936 || otal. {020.2 80%, 281 | 708, Ta}. Lee 
IMPORTS. 
i 

Argentina.......--- 4, 082 4,148 3,103 || Germany......... Ps 9,123 | TASS eae 
Australia. sceee tae 36, 756 37, 349 ace yeah ai } ater!” signi ae ue pee eR com Se, 
Austria-Hungary... 3, 793 Sond lus secenace ew Zeuland....... ,6 Aol BREE eS 
British Indias cc: ... ; ” 167 8, 653 Reeds tt MED) cy 62 Caen ee BL,.20 [PRE 120 [ete ee 
British South A frica| 6, 115 67 6,374 # Russia. .........6.- 151, 037 167, 140 159, 992 
Canada 42, 658 35, 927 39,035 {| Shisapore......-... 6, 692 YG, O92). esaeee 
Cuneo. 3,512 3, 819 2,787 || United Kingdom...| 295,<09| 305,690] 317,664 
Chifiate sseesleek.. 18,445] 25,898 22,684 jt United States...... 98,706 } 89, 018 97,810 
poe East Indies. A oe ae eiesie cae Other countries...-| 38,486 36, 689°1\. = oc seee 

Pe anise a an an 88 Vl eoceee ae 

French Indo-China. 2, 920 5,320 |..... gio 5 etal -<s.---)) 768; 659: |’ SSR ee ce 


1 Year preceding. 


TaBLe 135.—Tca: Wholesale price per pound, on New York market, 1900-1915. 


Date. 


August.... 


October... 


Formosa, fine Japans, pan- | India orange 


Foochow, fair 
to fine. to choice. fired. pekoe, 
Low. | High. |} Low. | High. || Low. | Bigh. || Low. | High. 


Cents. || Cents. | Cents. || Cenfs. | Cents. 


PAR SS) Sere 27 
rt Ce eed 26 
47 18 33 26 
50 33 || 19 
50 9h li 18 
50 ll 14 | 19 
50 9} 16 /} 39 
38 14} 35 15 
45 18 35 17 
40 18 38 18 
64} 17 28 18 
45} 17 32 18 
39 15 21 18 
39 13} 35 18} 
39 12 38 18} 
| Seer, 
39 18 28 Q) (1) 
39 18 23 (1) (1) 
39 18 33 (i) (Q) 
39 19 33 
39 19 35 
39 23 35 
39 23 35 31 
18 21 23 3 20 40 28 
18 21 23 39 20 40 24 
18 21 23 39 19 40 24 
18 21 23 39 19 40 24 
18 21 23 39 18 40 24 
15 22 23 39 18 40 24 


| Ceylon orange 


pekos. 
} 
Low. | High. 
| 
| Cents. | Cents. 
27 37 
26 37 
26 3 
19 36 
NS 27 
1g 28 
1g 28 
16 30 
18 30 
18 28 
18 26 
18 28 
20 26 
18} 24 
18} 26 
Path 22 
21 27 
25 30 
30 
30 
30 
29 31 
27 31 
24 28 
24 26 
24 26 
24 26 
21 31 


1 Nominal. 


Statisties of Coffee. 
COFFEE. 
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TABLE 136.—Coffee: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


{The item of coffee comprises unhulled and hulled, roasted, ground, or otherwise prepared, but imitation 
or “‘surrogate’’ coffee and chicory are excluded. Seo “General note,’’ p. 417.) 


EXPORTS. 
{000 omitted.) 
1914 ; 1914 
Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.) Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). 
; Pounds. | Pounds. | Pownds Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 

Belgium... ..2..:.- 53, 036 24, 46 Pe... Netherlands........| 180,792 WN iu ees 
Brazil...... ee 1, 597, 950 |1, 754,973 | 1,490,715 |} Nicaragua,......... 10,201] 26,440 22, 817 
British India... .... 34, 937 , 07: 39,9 Satvaders: Sees: 59, 216 63, 471 76, 425 
Colombia....:...... 123,442 | 134,993 136,500 |! Siagapore.......... 4, 842 4 Sadie hee 
Costa Rica........- : 28, 702 39,059 || United States 2_.... 49, 716 52, 905 48,179 
Dutch East Indies.) 75,179 Be5 798 heres Venezuela,....:..,- 117,042 | 142,016 121, 350 
Guatemala......... , 809 03; 024 foo scav ae Other countries....| 66,047 1 O08:! | ame pemeta 
BER < catch thin 78, 864 BT 508s oc sec aeom a 
Jamaica 10,034] ! 10,034 }.......... Total....:..--|2,624,892 |2, 797,086. |-- -wp ence 

MRR: Cle eis s ena ee es Sy fe Pe 
Argentinal - <5... 31, 063 32, 602 25,907 30, 193 25, 665 
Austria-Hungary...| 124,537} 130,960 25, 988 27, 862 18, 244 
Beton. SS: cae 110,434 | 118,195 6, 527 QUO 2 de tote. ciara 
British South Africa; 26, 004 26,910 29, 500 33, 365 30, 280 
b 22, 292 25, 108 67, 667 W bay St eee A 
31, 637 36, 091 23, 942 DORIAN S pee eee 
15, 774 13,975 13,116 |} United Kingdom...| 27,987 28, 100 28, 846 
28,331 PNRM pea eo 8s United States...... 942,515 | 852,529 | 1,011,072 
245,243 | 254,157 | .--.-225-- Other countries. . 106,755.|° 115, 206.)2. 50.50. 

376,880 |. 371, 181.426.025.222 : 

60, 921 63, 194 62, 176 DOGGIE a0 5 2,586, 161 |2, 615,092 |......,... 

256, 288 || 319,572}... i222... 

1 Year preceding. 2 Chiefly from Porto Rico. 


TaBLE 137.—Coffee: Wholesale price per pound, on the New York and New Orleans 


markets, 1900-1915. 


New York. New Orleans. 
Mexican 

. , || Santos Cucuta A : Santos 
a Rio No.7. Wo. 7: Mocha Padang. || vashed. Soe Rio No.7. No. 7. 
gl/elale/sle/slelelelelesaiyels 
eS | et a) Be Med Red Sa ie ee 
Cis.|| Cts.| Cts.|| Cts.| Cts.|| Cts.) Cts.)| Cis.) Cis. Cts.| Cts.|| Cts.| Cts.|| Cts.) Cts. 
10 || 62} 10 || 16 | 193 || 18 | 254 || 9 | 138 |) 9 | 44 || 62]10 || 7 | 103 
72 | 54] 72 || 153 | 198 115 | 19 } 7%] 13 || 8 | 124 || 53 | 7%) 5z] 8 
72] 5\| 72 |/13 |19 | 17 | 19 j| 8 | 133 |) 82 | 12k) oe | Tey 5b i 
72 || Bos] 74 {] 12 | 19 13) 17 |) 844 8 113 | 58] et BE | ong 
Ql Gk | Qxe|| 13 | 18 || 154 | 163 |] 9 | 132 || 82] 132 | 7 | 94 |]--.-.|.---- 
94 || 73 | 93 || 16 | 183 115 | 16 || 9 | 13 |] 10] 13 |] 73] 9 7 9 
9 a) 9 [15 | 21 || 13 | 158 |] 9) 12 |] 921122 |] 78] 88 |) 7 82 
|| 6 | 74.\| 154119 |] 13 | 21 |] 9% 134 94 |13 || 6 | 78 || 68} 7 
7 || 6 | 7% |] 144 ]19 |] 10 | 21 |] 10 | 134 || 10h | 13 |} 5g} 6g |] 7 7 
ge || 64] 82 || 14 | 17 |i-10 | 203 || 98] 14 || 104 | 13 | 78 | 8h |] 7] 8 
133 || 9% | 138 || 144 | 172 || 17. | 20 || 10. | 163 |] 103 | 153 || 84 | 133 |] 88 | 198 
16h a ie 154 20° | 193 |-22 |] 133 | 18 |} 143 | 188 || 118 | 168 |] 128 | 168 
154 || 144 | 16t || 184 | 21 |f 194 | 22. |] 158 | 184 |] 152 | 185 |] 13g | 154 || 144 | 163 
14° || 103 | 158 || 18 | 21 || 19 | 23 |} 11 | 172 |] 15 | 18 |] 9 | 14 |} 103] 15 
og || 3t-| 128-{| 173 | 30 || 21 | 24 |] 12 | 1st || 12 | 174 || 68 | 10g ] 83 |_ 13% 
7 | sz || gs] 9 |] 213} 30 |] 21 | 233 |] 124 | 152 |] 12 | 142 9] 7A] 88 || 9 | 9 
ite 7 | 8b 34 9 || 23° | 30 |] 21 | 23° |} 123 | 158 I] 12 | 14g |] 73 8 | sz] 9 
March...1...| 78 | 8 || 84| 94 || 23 [30 ) 21 | 23 123 | 154 || 12 | 14 |} 72 | sf {| st] 9 
April. caaad cou a 9 | 927323 |30 | 21 | 23 13 | 154] 12 114 |] 72] 88 i] 98] 9 
May..........| 7% gz | 9% || 23 | 30 |] 21 | 23 || 114] 154 |] 114] 14 |] 7 i si} 9 
June...-.....| 7 | 7H 8$ | 9 |] 23 | 380 |] 22 | 22 |) 113) 14g 1d | 18] 7k] 72 |) SE] 9 
72 | 7211 821 9 a3 | 30 |] 21 | 22 |] 114} 144 |] 11 | 13. |] 78} 74 |) 83] 9 
lee ae ele ST So os for flav Ja ar lida fis fl 7 nail al 8 
September....| 6f| 7 || 74] 844/25 | 27 |] 21 |22 Hii | 14 |} 104/13 || 62) 74) Ml 8 
Oatober.....| 62 | 7H] 7} 8 | 25 | 27 |] 21 |-23 | 11 | 15. 103/13 |) 7 | 78] Te] 8 
November... - 7 it 72 | 8h || 25 | 27 |) 224 | 23 |) 114 | 153 || 115 | 134 |] 7$| 8 | Se] 8 

December... 721 76] 7% | 88 || 25 | 27 || 22h) 23 || 115 | 154 |] 11 | 138 || 78 | 781) 8 
Year....| 6§| 8% || 7% | 94 || 213 | 30 |] 21 | 234 |] 11 | 153 || 108 | 143 |] 6% | 88 |] 78] 98 


1 Prices nominal because of small arrivals (January to September, inclusive). 
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TABLE 138.—Oil cake and oil-cake meal: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[The class called here “oil cake and oil-cake meal” includes the edible cake and meal remaining after make 
ing oil from such products as cotton seed, flaxseed, peanuts, corn, etc. See ‘General note,” p. 417.) 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 


1914 


Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.) Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). 
: Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Arrenting: .<-5 sn as 38, 849 46,191 BS; SOidp It UBL a eine otis = 57, 795 43,401 120, 607 
Beit ee: P225600: [PLL 202. | me a eae MEXICO. > S-ctaease 49,138 | 140,138 | ><. - sem 
1575458 |" 1255241 (eos anes Netherlands....... 253003 | -~ 228; 402 eee ae 
333, 504 | 400, 818 334,141 || Russia.....-..-+-.. 1, 552, 042 |1, 620, 106 935, 683 
69, 353 65, 530 35, 567 || United Kingdom...| 69, 512 52, 741 73, 295 
112,629 | 175,073 190,672 || United States. ....- 1,980,166 /1 5952, 184 | 1,579,171 
21, 742 PAN st 0) Wl eagerness Other countries. ... 80,6 677 O7, 349 |- 2-52-20 * 
178,083 | 138, 839 176, 339 ——————_}———_—_ 
471, LOL | 478,550 4 eeevion Sere Total acicacos 6, 124,895 |6, 240,498 |........ = 
Germany..-...-.-- 581, 182 |' 648, 536°|.. 3... eees 
IMPORTS 
Austria-Hungary...| 74,091 19; 860 re ts SSeS JAPAN. 52 cece ese 190,495 | 284,310 |....22... r 
534,293 | 567,391 |......-.-- Nathanande Ropeeec 822,757 | 766,498 |......2..5 
15, 625 || Norway..-..-2.---- 65, 400 66, 407 83,044 
Rees sete weden..........-.| 385,474 | 351,106 |....-..... 
Ma asncons Switzerland......-.| 75,158 900. [ona 5 see 
Peratcnaieae re United Kingdom...} 863,621 | 904,606 731, 264 
ee ee Other countries....] 20,616 FRG ESS 
2, 471 Total........|6, 290,163 |6,442, 035 |........ es 


1 Year preceding. 


ROSIN. 


TABLE 139.—Rosin: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


{or rosin, only the resinous substance known as ‘‘rosin’’ in the exports of the United States, is taken. 
See “General note,” p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 


; 1914 1914 
Country. 1912 1913 5 
te) y (prelim.). Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.), 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. : 
re ed sah nd ae Ke es oe bce Sohn dele 49, 507 pice oe 
SIRI D Seas eee ee 2 i” OUyeOL \oe. Lc eeee Ie Delve tensa atehes 25, 068 18, 328 19, 148 
Franco.....-...0.-. 145, 144 90, 159 United States. ..... 680,777 | 729,419} 489,580 
paren abo Rae ane He ea a se Other countries. ... 2, 302 3, 894, | --s.. ae 
TIO 2 ewww enc cenne ) e Oe SS Se 
Notherlands....... 61,698 | 59,713 Total..... .--|1, 078, 866 |1, 077,619 |.......... 
2 ene ee Sn (6) eee ee (a) eee OE ee ee I SE es te 
IMPORTS. 
Argentina.......... 32, 005 43, 906 85,263) WOE dosent mens 
Australia......-..- 13,067 16, O2dna As awe ea Japan PRO Soe tf ot ie eu be 
Se ey. ea 20 oe bn cee ee oe log heat 83; 794 79, 452 es 
OLMIS «conc ans 32 73,957 2) 496) es toc ee OFWBY...c2ac-c.--| © 628t |) 198, 104 1: a tberte 
Brazile. sovec se 41,033 | 41,730 |" 20,840 Roumeaiae cts: 4 va . Hg ae * 4 
te Undia.. ../.4. ae oe 5, 705 3, 530 Russia ARS hoe 68, 047 81, 373 62, 728 
Hee Bese. seeeeee en 28, 462 22, 883 || Serbia?............ 586 586)]-ccarwtig 
Chileiceesaten} ita Oy < , 832 4,615 || Spain wg... 22.5... 739 683 645 
Cbs Eo eee oS 3 ae 4,239 || Switzerland........ 5, 383 B; SOOM ee rca cane 
Devan wastipdice ame | 17367 |..20c.2-- | Pangeaadon.-.| 2) eee 
Finland, ..-+++0-+/ ae p B04 |... 2. Other countries....| 16,987 | 17,928 |...... ane 
whe... ‘ Ly. Se Se Se eee 
Germany.......... 250,181 | 212,296 |72277 2777 atptaler ss. > 993,238 | 996,567 |.......... 


1Year preceding. - 2 Data for 1911. 3 Data for 1908. 
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TaBLe 140.—Turpentine (spirits): International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


(“Spirits of turpentine” includes only “spirits” or “oil”’ 


crude turpentine, pitch, and, for Russia, terpentin. See “General note,” p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 


of turpentine and, for Russia, skipidar; it excludes 


1914 1914 

Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). 

. Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. 
Peli < <==. 1,871 BPRS 2S. caconas 1,005 1,329 1,052 
PRGNCO A: costae 2,071 nited States...... 20, 811 20,018 11,118 
Germany...-....<.. 494 Other countries.... 750 7h: Sled ae ae O 
Netherlands........ 3,471 | —~ 
Hissia- =. <.. 25 ace 2,336 Wotal, -.2..cs 32,809 Sap U ON ciach ae « . 

IMPORTS. 

Argentina........-. 607 698 488 || New Zealand....... 216 200)\| saat sens 
Australia... . 2.550 681 $244) const PISSEAS oo vin pases 288 363 242 
Austria-Hungary... 2,775 PROOS ao. aas'cne Sweden............. 132 LOB y hetveraem cee 
Peotone 5 ee: ce , 054 Ps Be Switzerland.......-. 466 ee ae 
Canada........ Sees 1,315 1,253 1,152 || United Kingdom... 9,837 8,356 5,031 
@eiess .&. ... Sz as 226 180 140 ||} Othercountries...- 1,185 TP L6de cee 5 
Germany... --+-- 9,325 11 Sy 234 eae 
Nisthy soo) = kare 6 993 1,061 874 Totalt.cs:..-<| 86,070) 36,998 |.2~.'--n2 3 
Netherlands......-. 4,970 GR0G40 =... oe. 


INDIA RUBBER. 


| 


‘Taste 141.—India rubber: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


{Figures for india rubber include “india rubber,” so called, and caoutchouc, caucho, jebe (Peru), hule 
(Mexico), borracha, massaranduba, mangabeira, manicoba, sorva and seringa (Brazil), gomelastiek (Dutch 


East Indies), caura, sernambi (Venezuela). 


See ‘‘ General note,” p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 


1914 1914 
Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.), 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds 
iAGii at POPEAS AB sppeoe 6,034 AS AOOM teldy aes sixi0 Ivory Coast.......- 3,034 13, 034rl.5 cect ole 
Belgian Kongo....- 7, 737 SY ti ail SSO eee Kamerun......-.-. 6,197 2; BOSHE2 oe bies 
Relewan;. Jos csncnc 24, 608 AVEO O Was oinie mlaiminis MOXICO: ./. -1tosiseieac a G8 PG eonere ae 
CEORUVA De co a'siet' ois ein" 8,994 11,339 9,887 || Netherlands.......- 8, 686 12 200 Hoes epegee 
| OS So a ee 93, 224 79,876 Way O24 LE OL Wee s since cic cles vin = 7, 039 6,131 5, 009 
Dutch East Indies. D025 ser 15; 910!) e ces. - aime Senegal..-..-..-.=: 457 TAO ere mteteeaeere 
Ecuador...... Sos jeecHiaetO AD Ri Wee Sale wieinic Singapore..-.....-- 8,472 18,472 ec anerebeee 
HRVORIEO sete <is/<'= maser 24, 588 DOTS Ne tratsms = =i Southern Nigeria... 1,579 BT DAO sian cicitee 
French Guinea....-. 4,499 U4 499 |esa2 cas > os Venezuela......---- 990 527 252 
French Kongo..... 4,191 DANO Ne Ssee os ch Other countries... 68, 749 Wl; 270s pees hee 
Germany. oc-<5<<2- 10, 898 Cae (8 — 
Gold Coast. Tipe bd Pe 25 AE a | epaeee ae Total es eS STON MesOssOos leone 
IMPORTS. 
stria-Hungary... 7,841 ERE WB anoaaase | Russiagaremecne-eis 20,600} 28,135 25, 026 
Benet. fees th CT ae ty United Kingdom...| 41,942] 56,617| 41,596 
Canada.... 4,802 5,108 || United States...... 118,058 | 115,881 143, 065 
France as OOO I miele <n Other countries....| 16, 207 17,.240)|: eae : 
Germany..-------- (ei tS eR SS 
Ttary 6,271 6, 733 otal ste... 342,309 | 366,160 |.......... 
BU SiCAO) laos + <[0 seis 


Notherlands........|| 11,856 


1 Year preceding. 


2 Data for 1911. 
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TasLe 142.—Production of raw silk in undermentioned countries, 1910-1914. 


[Estimates of the Silk Merchants’ Union of Lyons, France.] 


Country. 


Wey Europe: 


Levant and Central Asia: 
Broussa and Anatolia.........,.------ 


Sys And CVOIYSs. 2 o.oo ster nine es ce 
Other Provinces of Asiatic Turkey... -. 
Turkey in Europe 
Saloniki and Adrianople............-..- 
Balkan States (Bulgaria, Servia, and 
PE OUMATE TED) ce a Byaletaletaiels|efeiaeiela|= sie ee 
Greece, Saloniki, and Crete...........- 

~ Caucasus. 3 <.- 53s. Sates ere aii toe 
'- Persia (exports) 
Turkestan (exports) 2 


| Far East: 
China— 
Exports from Shanghai............ 
Exports from Cantonssneenernn oe 
Japan— 
Exports from Yokohama.......... 
British India— 
Exports from Bengal and Cash- 
PUGROM cia iceca ee tesa teense eee 
_ Indo-China— 
pike fy sed from Saigon, Haiphong, 


ee ee ees ee 


1914 
1910 1911 1912 1913 (prelimi- 
nary). 

Pownds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds Pounds. 
8,702,000 | 7,694,000 | 9,050,000 | 7,804,000] 8,995, 000 
701,000 | 886,000} 1,113,000] 772,000 893, 000 
38 | | es) Bee ee 
\ 776,000 | 772,000 |) 938990] 271,000 286, 000 
10, 362,000 | 9,546,000 | 10,983, 000 | 9,859,000 | 10, 714,000 
1, 058, 000 | 844,000 | 1,025,000 794,000 
1; 190, 000 882/000 | 1,030,000 926, 000 
287,000 254/000 | "2987000 242) 000 
2 Seeetaaclh Gees verdsen 573,000 | — 187,000 1327 000 
9600 | * 827,000 |. ¢<c.2e0.+-2] sae omecan eee eee 
386, 000 320,000} 298,000 231, 000 
1267000} 137,000} 110,000} 408,000 331,000 
1,146,000 | 1,058,000 | 871,000 | 849, 000 772, 000 
500, 463, 000 |........2006 
} 1,186, 000 | 1,329,000 { 230009 | . Se6°o00 | 2zacz2c22 
6,173,000} 6,526,000 |, 4,923,000 | 5,104,000 | 3, 428,000 
11, 448, 000 | 13,095,000 | 14, 198,000 | 12,709,000 | 8, 201, 000 
5,814,000 | 3,814,000 | 4,982/000 | 6,063,000 | 4, 288’ 000 
19, 698, 000 | 20,657,000 | 23,957,000 | 26,720,000 | 21,495, 000 
507,000} 494,000} 260,000} 249,900 66, 000 
35, 000 33,000 26, 000 22,000 
37, 467,000 | 38,095,000 | 43, 430,000 | 45,767,000 | 34,072, 000 
54, 002, 000 | 54, 167, 000 59, 336, 000 | 60, 230,000 | 48, 214, 000 


_“—_————_———____———'''"— ——_—__—— eee 


1 Prior to 1913 Turkey in Europe ineluded the Vilayet of Saloniki, which now belongs to Greece. 
2 Including ‘‘Central Asia in 1912 and 1913.”’ 


be. 


, TABLE 143.— Total production of raw silk in countries mentioned in Table 142, 1900-1914, 


a ae et eee A 5 

Year, Production, Year, Production. Year. Production, 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

AO; 724, OOD WIOOB... wee cee ay 41,513,000 |] 1910. ........,.00cs 54, 002, 000 

42,393,000 |} 1906............... 46,106,000 || L91D. cee. ncpernies 54, 167, 000 

41,368, OOO] 2007. iss tieb cn 48, G34 DOOM TOT Roar. Sino ebinaran 59,336, 000 

89,981,000 |] 1908. .6s.ecesceneee 53,087 000.1) 1918 os.ee.. ceca 60, 230, 000 

45, 195; 000 |) 1909 ........ weabow 54,035,000 || 1914 (preliminary) 48, 214, 000 

— oan nNennenmepnmmanmmenmaneenenanaenseenade etna | Se) 
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WOOD PULP. 
TABLE 144.—Wood pulp: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


{All kinds of pulp from wood have been taken for this item, but po pulp made from other fibrous subs 
stances. See ‘General note,” p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
1914 1914 
Country. 1912 (prelim.). Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). 
; Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Austria-Hungary...| 214,074 | 225,489 |.......... Swedew...:..,.0..-(2, O98, 135; |2, 225, 232). 53.52. Sc 
LAS SIG ae a 91,291 3 eee Switzerland........ 13,109 44, G59) cocwncace 
GANACRE se: osc cccee 696, 203 849,766 || United States...... 28,379 39, 552 24, 674 
| SUS peg 304,751 | 278,967 |. ...--.... Other countries....} 116,998 | 136,540 |......... z 
Germany...........} 402,769 eee) 24 een sos —_———_!|———“_]—- 
Norway...........- 1,529, 091 |1,558, 473 | 1,390, 451 Total.......--5, 535, 900 |5,591, 098 |-....2.... 
i RS SER ES 2 48,100 361 6,500 
IMPORTS. $ 
~ : 
43,970 | 70,531 51,441 || Russia....... ..| 59,165] 58,770 62, 800 
17,665} 13,377 Spain... 160,699 | 134,352 
322,398 | 291 Sweden.... 10, 518 10, 60 
118,266 | 130,654 Switzerland..... " 23, 967 26,602 
927,456 |1, 025,025 |.. United Kingdom...|2, 031, 266 |2, 153,077 | 2,201,302 


United States...... 1, 079, 580 |1,0S2,914 | 1,351,130 
Re Other countries....| 62,449 | 197,245 |.......5.. 
101,730 | 105,509 TN eed eon Seas 
Total. ....--=.|5, 249, 162; |5,'655,.114 |2c5. 20.5 


19,796 | 21,192 


FARM ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS. 


TABLE 145.—Livestock in principal and other countries. 


[Official estimates or census figures for latest data available with comparisons for earlier years. Date 
referring to census figures are in italics; dates referring to other figures are in Roman type.] 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


Country. Date. Cattle. rosa Swine. | Sheep. | Goats. | Horses.| Mules. | Asses. 
Thou- | Thou-| Thou-| Thouw-| Thou-| Thou- | Thou-| Thou- 
United States: sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. 
On farms.....---- Jan. 1,1916| 61,441] (1) | 68,047 | 49, 162 1) | 21,166 | 4,565] (1) 
Jam. 1, 1915 } 68,329 4...-.... 64,618 | 49,956 i 21,195 4,479 ) 
Apr. 15,1910 | 61,804 @) 58,186 | 52,448 | 2,915 | 19,833 | 4,210 106 
Not on farms..... Apr. 15,1910 | 1,879 }.--..... 1, 288 391 115 | 3,183 270 17 
Alaska. ......-------- Jan. 1,1910 | 1 222] (8) (3) (3) 2} (8) (8) 
PI AWAlIS: 3. owen c- Apr. 15,1910 PAG eee ec 31 77 5 28 fs) 3 
Porto Rico. ........-. Apr. 15,1910 BIG HES. i ravae 106 6 49 58 5 1 
I ORGE cate. crove es 1910 | 64,149 222 | 59,611 | 52,922 | 3,084 | 22,104 | 4,494 s 127 
Algeria......-.--s--- Dec. 31,1912 | 1,107 (4) 114] 8,338 | 3,772 221 192 271 
Sept., 1910 1, 128 (4) 109} 9,042} 38,990 230 192 276 
Sept., 1905 | 1,067 (4) 91} 9,063] 4,030 221 174 278 
Sept., 1900 993 (4) 82 | 6,724] 3,563 202 147 263 
Sept., 1895 | 1,121 (4) 84} 7,892] 3,545 217 142 287 
Argentina....--.----- Dec, 31,1912 | 20,123 j-......: 3,045 | 83,546} 4,431] 9,239 556 32: 
May 1,1908 | 29,124 }........ 1, 404 | 67,384} 3,947] 7,538 465 285 
May, 1895 | 21,702 }........ 653 | 74,380 | 2,749! 4,447 285 198 
z 1888 Bere are ws aa ae 1,894 | 4,234 417 
APBLIS «0 anmons's eens ec, 31,1914 | 11,13 Bui of: SAP ee ROOD Hora aioisie'= | saramanme 
co Dec. 31,1910 | 11,745} (4) 1,026 | 92,047 314 | 2,166 5 
Dec. 31,1905 | 8,528 (4) 1,015 |} 74,541 |........ lL Getta eeereee| oocyte. 
Dec. 31,1900 | 8,640} (4) 950 | 70,603 |......-- i lO cee. pales Sa 
Dec. 31,1895 | 11, 767 i) $23 | 90,690 |........ ANG RD al oe eee esse oe 
1890! 10,300! (4 891 1 97,881 !........ {502 Ista) ae 
1Estimated only for census years, 8 Less than 500. 


2 Reindeer. ¢ No official statistics. 


il 
oo 
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TABLE 145,—Livestock in principal and other countries—Continued. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES—Continued. 


Bufia- 
loes. 


Country. Date. Cattle. Swine. | Sheep. | Goats. | Horses.) Mules. | Asses. 


Austria-Hungary: 
PAUISUMIACS oe ccc ect Dec. 31,1910 


Hungary -scesses- Apr., 1913 
Feb. 28,1911 

Nov. 20, 1895 

188. 


Croatia-Slavonia..| Mar. 24,1911 
Dee. 31,1895 
Bosnia - Herzego- {ie 10-\ 1910 


Vid Oscus oe cneieiste 5 rare 
7. 22- 
{ate 22. \1895 
Belgium v.ncascowate Dec. 31,1913 


Dec. 31,1910 
Dec. 21,1895 
Dec. 81,1880 
Brazil iceciaseeca snes 1912-18 
Bulganias sa. Jae 3 Dec. 31,1910 
Dec. 31,1905 
Dec. 31,1900 
Dec. 31,1892 
Canada... cece Jace June 30,1915 
June 1,1911 
June 1,1901 

1891 

1881 


Binland secewec act A 1910 
1905 
1900 
1890 
France fe cect eco -| July 1,1915 
Dec. 31,1913 
Dec. 31,1910 
Dee. 31,1905 
Dec. 31,1900 
Nov. 30,1892 
1882 
1862 
Germany. cceveswsters Dec. 1,1914 
Dec. 21912 
Dec. 2, 1907 
Dec. 1,1904 
Dec. 1, 1900 
Dec. 1,1897 
Dec. 1,1892 
Jan. 10,1888 
Greete: <s.cch seo ehetele 1914 
apie 
Tiligh! sose nace 1913-14 |125,042 | 18, 235 1 6 23, 092 |630, 673 | 61, 643 686] 6 
1909-10 |°93, 660 | 16,543} (1) |629' 897 |e28, 266 | 61,514 | 6111 $1°337 
1904-05 577,111] 12,871 | (1) [617,562 |624,803|61)278] 654 | 61°17 
1899-00 572, 666 | 12,120] (1) 1617, 805 |819/ 005 | 617308 61,297” 
2 1894-95 5 67,045 | 11,826 (1) 1617, 260 [615,272 | 61, 134 61,102 
Native States? ... 1913-14 [512,236] 1,765 (1) 8, 306 175 181 1 
1909-10 |§10,391 | 1,559 @) 7,129 141 155 
1904-05 |©8,178| 1,347] (1) 6, 318 92 129 
1900-01 }6 7,397 | 1,228] (@ 4,538 85 115 
URI occ c ccs a Be & ors ‘ 2,508 | 11,163 | 2,715 956 388 850 
eb. 8 77. 5 
Japaneed iis: ; ; 1,164] 8,596 | 2,016 
JAPAN ce see... Dec. 31,1913 | 1,389 a 310 3 89 
Dee. 31,1910 1, 384 ie 279 3 92 
Dec. 31,1905] 1,168] (1 228 4 72 
Dec. 31,1900] 1,261] (1) 181 2 60 
Chosen (Korea)... 1912} 1,041] (2) G25.) Saas 10 
Formosa (Taiwan)! Dec. 31,1913 428 1,322 129 
1 No official statistics. ‘ Excluding army horses in 1914. 7 Pi incom 
2 Less than 500. 5 Includes young buffaloes. 8 Caan tare, 


® Reindeer, 6 Excludes Bengal. 
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TABLE 145.—Livestock in principal and other cowntries—Continued, 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES—Continued. 


'€- — Country. Date. Cattle. gh Swine. | Sheep. | Goats. | Horses.} Mules. | Asses. 


Thou- | Thoue 
sand. | sand. 
334 288 
aga BC Wd 
(1) @) 


ate 


sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. 
Moxico..': 2... wanda: June 80,1902 | 5,142 1]......-. 616 | 3,424] 4,206 
Netherlands.......... May, 1915] 2,390 


Ap 

Aart 30, 1905 
Oct., "1905 
Apr. 30,1900 


INGEWAYe 2sosa scene. Sept. 30, 1910 
Sept. 80,1 


Perenpals-o2-.--<5-5-- Oct., oe 
187 
Roumania.........--.- 1911 
1907 
Dec., 1900 
1890 
1884 
Russia, European (63 | In summer, 
governments). * 1912. 
Inj semnmess 37,369 | %462| 11,584 45, 629 eb) () 
ig Somme, 39,454 | 8437 | 12,276 53, 438 (1) Q) 
Russia, Asiatic (27 | In summer, | 13,349 (4) 1, 564 31,331 (@) (4) 
governments). 1912. 
Tn summer, 13,818] (4) 1, 850 33,537 Q) (4) 
ty pone 12,710 () 1, 616 32,573 @) (1) 
Berbis 2.0.2. 266. 5s. ec. 31,1910 957 7 866} 3,819 631 1 1 
Dec. 31,1905 963 908 | 3,160 510 1 1 
in eae ee Se 2,879 | (1) 2,710 | 16,441 | 3,394 948 849 
Dec. 31,1910 | 2,369 (1) 2,424 | 15,117} 3,216 886 868 
Dec. 31,1906 | 2,497 a3 2,080 | 13,481 | 2,440 802 744 
1891 | 2,218 1) 1,928 | 13,359} 2,534 768 754 
Bwedeties: --asnaes Dect 31, 1913iy2,720 1 eseaces 968 988 1 « (1) 
Dec. 31,1910 | 2,748 8 273 957 |- 1,004 69 a (1) 
Dec. 31,1905 | 2,550 8 226 830] 1,074 67 013 £13 
1900 | 2,583 8 232 806 | 1,261 80 t ei 
1890 | 2,399| 8288 645 | 1,351 87 (1) (I 
Switzerland.....--.-- Apr. 21,1911 RASS late 2 acl se 570 161 341 2 
Apr. 20,1906} 1,498 |.......-- 549 210 362 3 2 
Apr. 19,1901.| 1,340 |......-- 555 219 355 3 a 
furkey, European 1912 iG 73 | 27,095 | 20, 269 


and Asiatic. 1910 a 


Union of South Africa.| Dec. 31,1913 (¢ ¢ 35, 740) | 115521 | 
May 7,1911| 5,797 1,082 | 30,657 | 11,763 94 337 
: 1904 Bs i A te aE 9 Ae 185 a 142 
United Kingdom..... une 4,1914 nie a ooboooes : mG 
2 June 4,1910 | 11,765 |........ 3,561 | 31,165 } 1) ) 
June 4,1905 | 11,674 ]......-- 3,602 | 29,077 i 1 ¢ 
June 4,1900 | 11,455 |.......- 3,664 | 31,055 | (1 1 @ 
June 4,1890 | 10,789 |..-..---- 4,362 | 31,567 1 ‘1 (i 
June 4,1880| 9,871 |..-.--.- 2,863 | 30,240 1 1 1 
Wruguay .--.----+--+- 19OSN\e'S5198'|cahecae 180 | 26,286 20 18 4 
1900 | 6,827 |......0. 94 18, 609 20 23 
1860 | 3,632 |........ 6 1; 990 5 8 


1No official statistics. 2 Lot Jess than 500. 3 Reindeer. 
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Taste 145.—Livestock in principal and other cowntries—Continued. 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Country. Date. Cattle. Lage | Swine. | Sheep. | Goats. | Horses.| Mules. | Asses. 
Thou- | Thou- | Thou-| Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- 
Azores and Madeira sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. 

ETE Wale & epee gees 1900 | BO Nis wns daaie 87 38 2 9 
Basutoland........... 1911 AGA. asedoce () 1,369) () 88] (@) Q) 
Bechuanaland Protec- , 

TOPEEOLE . ohoscchoscn 1911 Fh a ae () 358 24 |. .ceses}se------ 
Bollviertaoe ee -b oe 1910 TOS Foes «ace 114] 1,455 473 97 4, 174 
British East Africa... 1913 800 @) 4] 6,550] 4,020 2 @) @) 
British Guiana....... Mar. 31,1914 BB eiesiarshe om 14 8 14 1 6 
Corton. Soe ewe ee teme 1914 1, 484 84 64 190 Ay Gy @) 
Chae Sages 3 8er-srebe nce 1914 rece Ree Se 221} 4,602 299 458 
Costa Riea......-.-..- Coe ie) es 64 ( ) 1 52 2) «4 
Cubatenast wercsbenet Dec. 31,1912] 2,830 |........ (*) 1) () 561 41 
Gypristas ere eee 1913 61} (Q) 37 265 | © 253 68} (1) (4) 
Dutch East Indies: 

Java and. Madura. 1913 4,786 f 1) 1 274 1 1) 

CY nels, gees ety Yeas 1905 449 447 : i 1 119 1 ) 
Dutch Guiana....-... 1912 (i I a 4 ‘& 3 4 4 d 
Beypt.-/.: 2%...) aoe {ene \i3} @7} 633] © | © | @ 48 23 682 
Falkland Islands..... 1913 Byles tass 4 715 1 4 1 i 
Faroe Islands......-.. 1914 yk eee ‘ 112 4 1 : R 
Hiern eee 1913 7, Red 2 3 15 37) 1 
Guana 23: oan haem 1913 5 a { €© ; 4 
Garnoia sas ee ave 1967 BS SET ciecin 1 3 3 4 1 1 
Guatemala...... aoe 1913 557 Jose eene 183 514 il 64. 

German East Africa... 1913), 3,994 105-02... 6} 6,440 25 (4) (*) 2 
German Southwest | 

SEUNG Bere siatmisia= 2p =n 1913 DOS TS Soc cte sn 8 555 517 16 14 
HOnduras 25-5 ose 1914 3) Meee ee 180 6 23 68 25 
Igeland <= - 2c --ra--> 1912 pide Sprache enlnisis teen 601 1 46 i 1 
Jamaica sce see sce eee 1913 Were sane 31 10 518 53 £ 1 
Luxemburg.....;...-| Dec. 1,1913 CES eee Bae 137 5 10 19 1 1 
et ogee oi eA AE Oh BA Oe 6 6,878 643 168 2 {3 4 
Maisie se teaa seach eee 1913 (a Sep 4 15 514 i es Sellen) SB prt =m 3 
Magritius.- 2 <\.5 <= 1913 he ae 17 3 37 2 1 
Newfoundland....... 1911 ho eee ASE 27 98 17 14, @ &} 
Nicaragup . .n.<icc-ne6 1908 p28 ee 12 (4) 1 28 1 
Nyasaland Protecto- 

TA00..cao shine ob ane 1913 75 23 28 5 137 (*) @) 1 
Partamaios ose. c2n. tee 1905 ool Apece ee 28 @) 3 17 2 &3 
RUN OGOsIGs = ras, basa 1911 Ole stse ce oe 2 7 602 20 
Salvador nbe- scenes 1906 8 EEE 423 21 (*) 74 1 1 
Sl atieveaa<ccepes sob wpe 1913 | 2,360] 2,141 LO RR Be Fan epee 82 ( 1 
Straits Settlements. -. 1914 BO Vecccener! 113 35 18 2 1 1 
Swaziland.........-.. 1913 eee ame 9 170 i} @ 1 
Trinidad and Tobago. 1914 oh eRe a 9 2 6 5 5 1 
PEUIDIS i: side e ai ck ee July 81,1915 vik: See ee 12) 1,119 | 499 38 30 86 
Uganda Protectorate 3. 1913 a ite te Ae eet Se 1 542 (3) (‘) (*) 
Venezuela..........-. 1912 | 2,004 }........ 1,618 177 1,667 i91 89 313 

1 No official statistics. 8 Figures incomplete, 5 In 1912. 7 Southern Rhodesia only. 


2 Tncludes mules and asses, 


4 Less than 500, 


6 Zebus. 
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TABLE 146.—Hides and skins: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


This table gives the classification as found in the original returns, and the summary statements for “All 
countries” 2 awa Mar total for each class only so far as it is disclosed in the original returns. The 


following kin 


woot on, skins of rabbits and 


p. 417.) 


Country and classi- 
fication, 


Argentina: 
attle, dried..... 

Cattle, salted 
Deer. ....-- 
Goat... 
Horse, dried. 
Horse, salted 
1A ieee Sees 
Sheep and lamb.. 

Austria-Hungary: 
Calf, dried. ...... 
Calf, green......- 
Cattle, dried. .... 
Cattle, green. .... 
oa. cliseew caen 


Horse, green. .... 
pe ae ORES 
ON eae eae eel 
Beeps -4 sce aswe 
Unclassified. ..... A 
Belgium: 
Unclassified. ..... 123, 926 
Brazil: 
Cattle, dried. .... 16,316 
Cattle, green..... 63, 611 
D 227 
5,158 
1,612 
34 
British India: 
Hides, unclassi- 
fi 127, 446 
57,961 
Skins, unclassified 4,879 
BritishSouth Africa: 
Grtbles. pase. 20,595 
Goat 8,126 
29,103 
82 
48,000 
43, 920 
509 
18, 362 
p 75 
Chosen (IXorea): 
Wattle... 2te.5--- 4,448 
Cuba: 
Cattlonn sts deisecce 14, 382 
Unclassified...... 
Denmark: 
Unclassified...... 24,403 
Dutch East Indies: 
is Unclassified. ..... 17,088 
ypt: 
Cattle and camel. 7,003 
Sheep and goat... 2,598 
France: 
Cali nad 32,153 
Goat.---)... 4,215 
fikdit Ac. lopltdasd- = 2, 863 
Lamb 1, 722 
Sheep 15, 992 
Unclassified.....- 79,097 


1 Unofficial estimate. 
2 Year preceding. 


124, 708 
52,438 
6,971 


21,515 
9, 105 
32, 319 


36 


EXPORTS. 


[000 omitted. } 


6, 883 
2,211 


Country and classi- 
fication. 


Netherlands: 


Hides, dried..... 21, 645 
Hides, fresh...... 494 
Hides, salted ....| 42,510 
WheOp: sss. se sete 1,647 


New Zealand: 


Sheep 


Skins, unclassi- 


Hides, unclassi- 
WOM cetpe cian aierate 7,163 
Spain: 
(Coat ata a teteaciets 1,801 
RIDES: «baste mes 8, 574 
Unclassified. ..... 8, 202 
Sweden: 
Cattle, wet....... 23,149 
Cattle: Gryie. a5. 395 
Horse, wet....... 620 
Horse, dry.-.-... 2 
Goat, kid, lamb 
and sheep, wet. 798 
Goat, lamb, and 
sheep, dry: -... 110 
Unclassified, dry. 6 
Unclassified, wet. 130 
Switzerland: 
Hides, unclassi- 
ed oc th teetaee 15,897 


Ss are ineluded: Alligator, buffalo, calf, camel, cattle, deer, goat and kid, horse and colt, 
kangaroo, mule and ass, sheep and lamb, and all other kinds except furs, bird skins, 


sheepskins with 
ares,and tanned or partly tanned hides and skins, 


See ‘‘ General note,”’ 


1914 

1918 (prelim.). 
Pounds, | Pownds. 
OP TGS) (nn enme 
TOE, CBS be. seeder 
AGO: ee ae tae 
TA, 8F [Vote nocees 
VA Bere ene 5 
1506 |oo set 
48,094 83,742 
7, 446 5,379 
1,191 598 
989 644 
2,207 2,043 
782 517 
1,316 1,067 
ct 9 eee 
2139: Gna aaaeene 
2646" |S eet aecs 
esa ue eem ce 
2 DAS soa ee rs 

DAs TGlel 8 eae 
163: sedees oe 
42,399") 2. eo 
Le i Re 

Bi 92th ea eee 
20, 6@hi Ne. cdetetete 
1,077. | 2 2ceeeeee 
6, 930 4,826 
872 944 
172 151 

54,411 

36, 676 \ 45,105 
23,471 15,384 
4; 108... caesar 
1,923 1,019 
9, 203 8,597 
6, 470 2,678 
21359 eae ewes 
BOG. Fsacce since 
813"). akties 

dt mates. 


15, 673 
8,178 
2,175 


22,213 
17,837 


17, 583 
14; 055 


3 Number of pounds computed from stated number of hides and skins, 
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Tae 146.—Hides and skins: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914—Contd. 


Country and classi- 
fication. 


United States: 
Cattle s23i.2 <i ad 


Uruguay: 


Cattle; ortede eee 
Horse, dried... 
Horse, salted. 
Lamb. 
Shee 
Yearling, dried... 
Yearling, salted... 
Venezuela: 
Cattle t: Sony ess 


Other countries: 
Hides— 
Cattle and buf- 


Austria-Hungary: 
Calf, dried 


8 

Unclassified. . 
Belgium: 

Hides, green..... 
British India: 


Skins, unclassi- 
fied. 333 See. 

Canada: 

Unclassified. ..... 
Denmark: 

Unclassified. ..... 
Finland: 

Hides, dried. ..... 

Hides, green..... 

HOC sca .cescenes 
France: 


Sheep 
Unclassified. ..... 
Germany: 
Calf, abe dar eh 
Calf, green... 
Cattle, dried. 
Cattle, green..... 
Goat, with hair on 
Horse, dried..... a 


1 Data for 1910, 


2 Year preceding. 


EXPORTS—Continued. 
* 1914 Country and classi- 1914 
1912 1913 | (prelim.). fication. Tore 1913 | prelim.). 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. || Other countries— | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
780 58 798 Continued. 
20,514] 14,454 15,310 Skins—Con. | 
7, 085 7,119 5, 476 Goatand kid...| 18,534] 18,246 |.......... 
Sheepandlamb) 15,613 17; S64 foo ooo aes 
1 429 1 429 290 Sheep and goat, 
118,560 | 118,560 6,599 mixed: .-..2.| 4 115750.) & 1d-687 \es- eee 
129,485 | 129,485 2,520 Unclassified. ..-.. 54,514 54,370 ,\2o- 2 eee 
PS i ag Total........|2,116, 701 |2,024,754 |.......--- 
48 
9 9,568 || All countries: 
13,112 be ea ay a Hides— 
1100 TOON Mace eeee Cattle and buf- 
faloss eee ook 846,687 | 810,393 
7,426 7,013 6,587 forse : 2 es Lt. 24,440 | 25,514 
483 354 362 Skins— 
3, 439 1, 606 2,041 Alligator....:.- 197 904 fC? ee 
altos 3 Seer 94,861 | 94,206 |.........- 
Weer S Se. sees = 2,859 2; 820 Tene ecteeins 
Goat and kid... 141, OTS | 138; 9071 Ss eee 
102,516:} (106,630 |.....-.... Sheep and lamb 204° 687 | 195, 787 }--.----- = 
645 O61: | ade. s Sheep and goat, 
mixed........| 42,008 88; 949" eae eee 
65 Pa pected Reet Unclassified... ... 739,949 | : 717,965 }--2-- Soe 
4,891 470330 | ene eee 
1,491 Tac VA tc heel Total. =e. - 2,116,701 |2,024, 754 |...---.-2- 
IMPORTS. 
Germany—Contd. 
916 Oil ha eee ne Horse, green....- 22, 896 
1, 256 1,581 Sheep and lamb-. 2, 689 
37,877 | 42,309 Unclassified.....- 2,069 
35, 006 37, 440 Greece: 
1,214 1,500 Hides, unclassi- 
73 245 fied ct ee 5, 257 B, 210 haste eS 
169 243 Italy: 
482 586 Callc®-< + Saeee 1,306 1,211 726 
10,299] 10,124 Cattle 46,517] 47,615 35,965 
3,02 3,770 Sheep... 3,115 4,270 2,502 
715 608 Goat.. 41 104 90 
Rid’... 75 61 20 
186; 116 | 9297072" }Js.5-2e 2. Lamb 675 537 363 
Unclassified...... 83 184 162 
21,174] 14,401 15,301 |} Japan: 
attle me eect 5, 673 marie: 2056.22 
657 401 432 MOEN. « +. Feet SRR 44 BOO eee es oer. 
Natnorinalet 
5, 453 Hides, dried...... 35, 791 41,384 |........ 30 
Hides, fresh...... 1 25 Acewee Geek 
64,300 Hides, salted..... 86,527 | 84,180... 0. Beko 
Sheep...0 sce 4,492 A, Bhd Hu seceeere . 
11,794 Norway: 
Hides, dry....... 3,475 3,507 1,998 
4,919 Hides, green..... 11, 267 9,336 8, 503 
5, 336 Hides, salted..... 447 COS tenckste cess 
515 Skins, ‘unclassified 131 All ee ah enero 5 
Portugal: 
4,743 Hides, dried...... 7,398 5, 895 powkan ss ern 
19,928 Hides, green..-.. 178 Be fea ee 
4, 406 Roumania: 
360 Buffalo and cattle 6,900 |) 26,900 | ace k 
4,365 GEIR cc ick Be bees se 57 UBINM Mes Jibs 
119, 530 Horse and swine. 17 sa! 6 ea 
Sheep, lamb, and 
13, 232 Boatuc in desde. 812 8.812 jew eees eas 
“ee ae Pussies : 
02 idesydryw ot... 10, 326 14,110 6,175 
236, 646 Hides, green... .- 72,973 | 102,700] 58,972 
21,767 Goat and kid..... 3, 239 3; 399 719 
3, 884 Sheep ric. sh occs. 8829 | 10,078 2,311 
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TaBiE 146.—Hides and skins: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914—Contd. 


IMPORTS—Continued. 


Country and classi- 5 1914 Country and classi- 1914 
fication. 1912 1913 (prelim.). fication. 1942 1913 (prelim. ). 
Singapore: F Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. || United States—Con.| Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Hides, unclassi- Kangaroo...-..-- 458 1,309 1, 008 
ado... <= .-s=n~ BOSOBS 2 XOS9ES |. eens Sheep, dry....... 30,749 27, 552 24,999 
“sad Sheep, green or 
nelassified.....- 21, 556 18, 236 11,977 Higked — ..ccs<< 37, 482 40, 654 40, 948 
eden: Unclassified...... 6, 603 8, 803 15, 353 
Cattle, wet... ..,- 18,733 3B 0G ei --.- || Other countries: 
Gattle sdry 2.527. 6,513 7, 000M ter otecs Hides— 
Horse, AOC cn oe 109 ig RS See Be ae Cattle and buf- 
Goat, kid, lamb, PALO K ra 3/</aiecisins 14, 226 TAN OSd etic me 
and sheep, wet. HORSE < os scucs Gal we orererctercteton 
Goat, lamb, and Skins— 
sheep, dry..... : 0) ee 4 12 ceed srsee 
Unclassified, wet. Goat and kid... 549 B56) |sacntece se 
Unelassified, dry. Sheep and Jamb 1, 294 CS oueseaness 
United Kingdom: Sheep and goat, 
Calf, dry <<: <.sc. mixed: sss 25: 42 DOOM eteaeia nicte ate 
Calf wet....... o 2,893 666 1,046 Unclassified... 4,270 AST 2a laren emata 
oe 2 855.0522. 7,308 7, 203 7, 541 ——_——_ 
oo dry and Total. .-g_--~-|2,112,96942, 101, 334 |.2:2:.<2<2 
Een aic a ----| 107;506 | 105,165 117, 535 : 
Eheep ae tceseaese 4,750 1,717 1, 283 |} All countries: 
United States: Hides— 
Cale Gry: 5. <.sc3 49, 314 26, 302 13, 899 Cattle and buf- 
Calf, green or isloicteeces 92 832,715 | 802,540 }...s22.032 
pickled. 2.65. 65, 546 50, 152 53, 016 ELOTSOs se eee sso 41, 853 AT AGB ieee senda 
Cattle and buf- Skins— 
falo, dry-.......| 107,234 77, 625 83,730 Cali ss Ses ases 3: 202,942 | - 172,674 |..--2---<2 
Cattle, and buf- IDRer so. dese es 44 BQA+ |(ozies ssw cine 
felo, green,- or Goat and kid...} 154,332 | 150,794 |......2..- 
pickled -........ 207,695 | 158, 655 236, 773 Kangaroo. ..... 5 109M sass nd 
Goat, dry. .-....- 70, 291 64, 509 57, 983 Sheepandlamb| 112,641 | 110,785 |.:.-.:-.... 
Goat, green or Sheep and goat, 
pickled: .:.. 2 25, 032 25, 168 17,872 mixed.-...-.-. 1,849 1 WD || bse asco 
Horse, dry......- 8, 742 9,726 5,810 Unclassified....| 765, 693 813; HOt: ae oases 5 
Horse, green or 
packied =.<2.i-. 5, 959 7,425 4, 806 Potal..-.-:.2-2,112; 969 |2, 101,384 |e=-25--, aa 


1 Year preceding. 


2 Number of pounds computed from stated number of skins. 
17369°—yzBxK 1915——33 
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TasBLE 147.—Horses and mules: Number and value on farms in the United States, : 
1867-1916. r 


Note.—Figures in ifclics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- | 
culture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. It should also be observed that the census of 1910, 
giving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 
June 1. 


Horses. Mules. 
ee Price per Price per 
Number. | head Aaa eee Number. +. head feet —- 
Jan. 1. Jan. 1. 


5,401,000 | $59.05 | $318,924, 000 822,000] $66.94] $55,048,000 
5, 757, 000 54.27| 312,416,000 856, 000 56.04 | 47,954,000 
6,333, 000 62.57 | 398,222,000] 922/000 79.23 73, 027, 000 
8,249, 000 67.43 | 556,251,000 | 1,180,000 90.42 | 106, 654, 000 
Pe TBS O TOM seme ane citrate eee 15108 ¢htbs| 6 to) oa 


8,702, 000 71.14 619,039,000 | 1,242,000 91.98 114, 272, 000 
8, 991, 000 67.41 606,111,000 | 1,276,000 87.14 111, 222, 000 
9,222,000 66.39 612,273,000 | 1,310,060 85.15 111, 546, 000 ( 
9,334, 000 65.15 608,073,000 | 1,339, 000 81.35°| 108, 953, 000 
9,504, 000 61.10 580,708,000 | 1,394,000 71.89 100, 197, 090 


| 9,735,000] 57.29 | 557,747,000} 1,414,000 
10,155,000} 55.83 | 567,017,000| 1,444,000 

10,330,000] 56.63 | 584,999,000] 1,638,000 
10, 939, 000 52.36 572,712, 000 1,713, 000 
11, 202, 000 54.75 613, 297, 000 1, 730, 000 
W), SOR OR N pee Bun Se 1c eae ce 1,812, 808 


11, 430, 600 58. 44 667,954,000 | 1,721,600 69.79 120,096,000 
10,522, 000 58.53 615,825,000 | 1,835 > 

10, 838, 000 70.59 765,041,000 | 1,871 

11, 170, 000 74. 64 833, 734,000 | 1,914, 84.22 161,215,000 
11,565, 000 73.70 852,283,000 | 1,973,000 82.38 162, 497, 000 

12, 078, 000 71.27 860, 823,000 | 2,053,000 79.60 163, 381, 000 

12, 497,000 72.15 901,686,000 | 2,117,000 78.91 167, 058, 000 

13, 173, 000 71.82 946,096,000 | 2,192,000 79.78 174, 854, 000 

13, 663, 000 71.89 982,195,000 | 2,258,000 79.49 179, 444, 006 


14, 214, 000 68. 84 978, 517, 000 2,331, 000 78.25 182, 394, 00@ 


14, 057, 000 67.00 941,823,000; 2,297,000 
15, 498, 000 65.01 | 1,007, 594,000 | 2,315,000 
16, 207, 000 61.22 992,225,000 | 2,331,000 
16, 081, 000 47.83 769, 225,000 | 2,352, 000 
15, 893, 000 36.29 576,731,000 | 2,333,000 


15, 124, 000 33.07 500,140,000} 2, 
14,365, 000 31.51 452,649,000 | 2, 
13, 961, 000 34, 26 478,362,000} 2, 
13, 665, 000 37.40 511,075,000 | 2,134, 000 
13, 538, 000 44. 61 603, 969,000 | 2, 086, 000 
18),267; 020"); ewiece ce elcenenetoct een 8,264,615 


16, 745, 000 52.86 885,200,000 | 2,864, 000 63.97 183, 232, 000 


77.88 | 178,847,000 
75.55 | 174,882, 000 
70.68 | 164,764,000 
62.17 | 146,233, 000 
47.55 | 110, 928, 000 


45.29 | 108,204, 000 
41.66]  927302,000 
43.88 | 96,110,000 
44.96 | 95,963,000 
53.55 | 111,717,000 


16, 531, 000 58. 61 968, 935,000 | 2,757, 000 67. 61 186, 412, 000 
-| 16, 557, 000 62.25 | 1,030, 706,000 | 2,728, 000 72.49 197, 753, 000 
16, 736, 000 67.93 | 1, 136,940,000 | 2,758, 000 78. 88 217,533, 000 
17, 058, 000 70.37 | 1,200,310,000 | 2,889, 000 87.18 251, 840, 000 


18, 719, 000 80.72 | 1,510,890,000 | 8,404,000 98.31 334, 681, 000 
19, 747, 000 93.51 | 1, 846,578,000} 3,817, 000 112.16 428, 064, 000 
19, 992, 000 93.41 | 1,867,530,000 | 3,869, 000 107.76 416, 939, 000 
20, 640, 000 95.64 | 1,974, 052,000 | 4,053,000 107. 84 437, 082, 000 


Leeann eye of 20RD) 000 esd Rene ee $125,000 |. cs. nclent cee eee 
1910, census, Apr. 15.02.27") 19,833,113 | 108.08 | 2,142;524,000| 4,209,769 | 120.20'| "506, 049, 000 
19111 20,277,000 | 111.46 | 2,259,981,000| 4,323,000} 125.92 | 544,359, 000 
1912... 20,509,000 | 105.94 | 2, 172,694,000 | 4,362,000] 120.51} 525, 657,000 
1013. scot 20,567,000] 110.77 | 2,278, 222,000 | 4,386,000] 124.31] 545, 245, 000 
1914. coe... 20,962,000 | 109.32 } 2,291,638,000| 4,449,000] 123.85] 551,017,000 
ie... 21,195,000] 103.33 | 2,190, 102,000] 4,479,000 | 112.36] 503,271,000 
Ce. %—— 21,166,000 | 101.60 | 2,150, 468,000 | 4,565,000} 113.87] 519,824,000 


1 Estimates of numbers revised, based on census data. 
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TABLE 148.—Horses and mules: Number and value on farms Jan. 1, 1915 and 1916, by 


515 


States. 
2 Horses. Mules. 
amber Average — hated Tumber Average i i ee value 
= er ousands 0 ge er housands 
State. (thousands) an dollars) (thousands) ee cr cones) 
a ress Jan. 1— hea es Jan. 1— 
1016 | 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 1916] 1915 1916 | 1915 | 1916 | 1915 
(ee 112 113/$142.00} $146.00} $15, 904 
i.e 3 ee 47 47| 182.00} 127.00 6, 204) 
MRS. Ces. 89 88 130.00; 131.00 11, 570) 
Ses: 63) 64 146. 09} 155. 00 9,198} 
i: Gees 9 10; 151.09; 146.00 1,359) 
46) 47| 146.00} 148.00 6, 716; 95 
609 615} 139.00) 142.00) 84,651 87,830) 4 4/$148. 00/$152.00]) $592 $608 
92 92! 144.00} 146.00} 13,248 13, 432; 4 4) 164.06) 169. 00; 656 676 
602! 596) 124.00] 134.00} 74,648) 79,864! 47 46| 137.00] 142.00) 6,439] 6,532 
36) 36; 95.00] 100.00 8, 420! 3, 600 & 6} 114. 00} 121.00 6384 72€ 
169 167) 105.00} 1138.00 tp 18,871 25 * 25] 121.00} 138.00 3,025} 3,450 
361 354 99. 109.00} 35,7 38,586 64 62} 120. 60) 128,09 7,680) 7,936 
194 192) 108.00) 114.00 20, 952) 21,883 12! 12} 116.00} 119.00} 1,392) 1, 428 
182 182} 122.00} 130.060) 22,204 23, 660 196) 194) 140.00) 151.00) 27,440} 25, 294 
84 83} 135.00} 131.00 11,340 10,873) 171 166} 161.00} 149.00) 27, 531! 24, 734 
CRAs 125 125} 126.00) 119.00) 15, 750 14,875} 315 309] 156.00} 140.00! 49,140) 43, 260 
Mines cec. 59 57} 112.00} 121.00 6, 608) 6,897 29) 28] 154.00] 163.00) 4,466} 4,564 
Ce SOL $10} 116.00} 128.00) 104,516; 116,480) 26 24} 119.00} 127.00) 3,094) 3, 
HCL. 2 oe 854! 54! 104.00} 114.00 88, 816 97,356, 95 86} 111.00} 117.00; 10,545} 10, 062 
pie oS 1,452] 1,467] 103.00} 105.00} 149,556) 154,035] 152 145] 111.00} 110.00] 16,872) 15, 950 
Mich...... 680 673] 128.00} 132.00} 87,040 88, 836) 4) 4) 133.00} 131.00) 532 524 
°F pera 712 708} 124.00} 131.00 88, 288 92,355) 3 3} 120.00} 127.00) 360 381 
Minis... < 872 872} 109.00} 116.00 95, 048 101,152 6 6) 116.00} 124.00 696 744 
TOW een <n 1,584} 1,600) 105.00) 105.00) 166,320; 168.000! 61 58} 110.00} 111.00) 6,710) 6,438 
Oszscse se 1,084; 1,095} 90.00) 88.00} 97,560) 96,360; 329 329} 99.00] 98.00} 32,571) 32,242 
801 785| 110.00} 110.00 88,110) 86, 350) 9 8| 124.00) 122.00) 1,116 976 
759 759} 93.00) 89.00) 70, 587 67,551; 15 14) 109.00] 106.00} 1,635) 1,484 
1,628) 1,038) 94.00) 92.00} 96, 632) 95, 496) 98 85) 104.00) 105. 00) 10,192) 8,925 
AAs faa Hs 49] 1,132) 97.00 33. 00) 107, 573| 105,276) 245 233; 105.00} 102.00; 25, 725) 23, 766 
434 443) 90.00) 5. 00 39, 060 42,085) 229 231| 102.00} 106. 00) 23,358] 24, 486 
349 353] 101.00} 100.00 35, 249 35,300) 272 275; 113.00} 110.00} 30,736} 30, 250 
150 149) 101.00) 96. 00) 15, 150) 14,304) 281 281) 121.00} 114.00) 34,001) 32, 034 
243 241} 88.00 86. 00) 21,384 20,726) 292 292) 110.00} 108.00) 32,120) 31, 536 
193 191; 82.00 83.00 15, 826 15, 853| 132 132; 121.00) 125.00} 15, 972} 16, 500 
1,180} 1,192} 78.00) 78.00} 92,040 92,976) 768 753; 100.00) 100.00} 76,800} 75,300 
743 758| 85.00) 81.00! 63,155 61,398) 282 269) 98.00] 96.00) 27,636] 25, 824 
270 276| 82.00; 76.00 22,140) 20,276) 240 240) 162.00} 96.00} 24, 480) 23,046 
430 391} 86.00 86.00; 36,980 83, 626 4 4| 98.00} 98.00 392 392 
180 176} 82.00 79.00 14, 760 13, 904 ?4 2; 99.00) 101.00) 198 202 
361 347; 90.00} 85.00; 32,490 29,495, 19 18] 101.00} 100.00} 1,919) 1,860 
234 217| 58.00] 55.00) 18,572 11,935} 17 16) 85.00) 81.00) 1,445) 1,296 
124 118; 71.00} 70.00) , 804 8, 260 if 7} 99.00} 104.00, 693 428 
146 146} 86.00} 86.00} 12,556 12, 556) 2 2} 78.00} 79.00 156 158 
v4 78| 75.00) 69.00) 5,775 5,382; ~3 3} 75.00; 79.00 22. 237 
Tdaho....- 241 243] 90.00) 92.00} 21,690] 22,356) 4 4| 95.00} 85.00) 380] 346 
sh Ae 808 311} 94.00} 96.00} 28,952 29,856) 15 15} 106.00] 104.00) 1,590; 1,566 
Oreg.....- 295 804} 89.00; 90.00} 26,255) 27,360 10 10] 93.00) 96.00 93! 960 
Cal ee 493 503) 96.00} 100.00) 47,328) 80,300] 70 74] 110.00] 120.00] 7,700} 8, 880 
U. §../21, 166] 21,195] 101.60} 103. 33/2, 150, 468} 2,190, 102)4,565) 4, 479) 113. 87 112. 36|519, 824]503, 271 
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HORSES AND MULES—Continued.. 


TaBiEe 149.—Prices of horses and mules at National Stock Yards, National Stock Yards, 
Iilinois. 


Range of prices. 


Range of prices. 


Year and month. Horses, Year and month. Horses, - 
grade, good hae fn grade, good a ia: 

to choice a Ky a to choice ee Hard 
draft. a Paes draft. aaa 

$140-$190 $90-$150 1915 
150- 175 T1Q= 165] January. see 2185-$220 $125-$250_ 
160- 185 120=160:;|| “Webruarya. 5-1-2220 08 185— 220 125- 250 
160- 185 120= 1'755|| Marchs ..220ches. See 185— 225 125- 250 
175- 200 135=200%||- Aiprilis.<eesa: Saeee eee 185-— 225 120-— 265 
175— 225 120-210 5] Diao e ce ee ees wae See 175— 220 120- 265 
175- 225 pr os kei ade is ot ee ae I 175- 220 125- 265 
175- 225 1253-250. | ily os eee 175— 220 125- 265 
175- 250 125— 200 || August......... 180— 220 135- 265 
140- 225 | ~—-:130- 225 || September... 185— 225 135-— 265 
165- 240 150— 275 || October.... . 185-— 225 1335- 275 
165- 235 150— 275 |} November...............- 185- 225 135- 275 
165- 240 160- 285 |} December, first week.....| 175- 220 135- 270 


200- 250 160- 280 
175- 220 120- 250 
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HORSES AND MULES—Continued. 
Taste 150.—Average price per head for horses on the Chicago horse market, 1901-19165. 


Bussers, 


Date. Drafters. eee Drivers. | General. tram- Saddlers. oes 

$157.00 | $400.00 | $137.00 | $102.00 | $121.00} $147.00 $52. 00 

166. 00 450.00 145. 00 117.00 135.00 151.00 57.00 

171.00 455. 00 150. 00 122. 00 140. 00 156. 00 62.00 

177.00 475.00 150. 00 140. 00 140. 00 160. 00 64.00 

186. 00 486.00 156. 00 132.00 145. 00 172.00 70.00 

188. 00 486.00 158. 00 154.00 147.00 174.00 72.50 

194.00 482.00 165.00 137. 00 152.00 172.00 77.50 

180.00 450.00 156. 00 129.00 138.00 164.00 69. 00 

194.00 482.00 165. 00 137.00 152.00 172.00 77.00 

200. 00 473.00 172.00 144.00 161.00 177.00 87.00 

205. 00 483.00 182.00 155.00 170. 00 190. 00 92.00 

210. 00 473.00 177.00 160. 00 175.00 195.00 97.00 

213.00 493.00 174.00 165.00 176.00 189.00 98.00 

208.00 483.00 169.00 160.00 171.00 184.00 93.00 

205. 00 440. 00 165. 00 150. 00 160. 00 180. 00 90. 00 

215.00 490, 00 70. 00. 155. U0 170. 00 190. 00 95.00 

220.00 510.00 75. 00 160. 00 175. 00 195.00 100. 00 

220. 00 510. 00 175. 00 T60. 60 175. 00 195. 00 100. 00. 

215.00 510. 00 170. 00 155. 00 170. 00 190. 00 95.00 

210. 00 510. 08 165. 00 150. 00 165. 00 185. 00 90. 00 

205. 00 480. 00 165. 00 145.00 165. 00 180. 00 85, 00 

195. 00 470.00 160. 00 140. 00 160. 00 175.00 80. 00 

Pupeeil Der sn. coe nce ok ceteeebeece 3 190. 00 455.00 155.00 145. 00 170. 00 170. 00 75. 00 
eS a a eee 190. 00 440. 00 155. 00 145. 00 165. 00 165.00 75.00 
Weram bers 20. foc. Scttec ot J 195. 00 449. 00 155. 00 140. 00 160. 00 165. 00 89. 00 
HOGEOMENOY Sees ce eS. oe see eee te 190. 00 440.00 155.00 140.90 160. 00 165. 00 90. 00 
PM @aEs S250 oss Sct eee 205. 00 473.00 164. v0 155.00 166. 00 179.00 88. 00 


TaBLE 151.—Number of horses and mules received at principal live-stock markets. 


[From reports of stockyards companies. ] 


Horses. Horses and mules. 
Year and month. St. Louis 4 
Chicago. Cao roe Omaha. 


Yards, Ill.). 


99,010] 144,921 | 103,308 59, 645 
109,353 | 128,880] 96,657 36, 391 
102;100|} 109,295 | 76, 844 42) 079 
100,603 | 128, 615 67,274 52, 829 
105,949 | 181,341 67, 562 46, 845 
127,250 | 178,257 65, 582 45, 422 
126,979 | 166,393 | 69,629 42 269 
102,055 | 117,379 62, 341 44,020 
92,138 | 109,393 | 58,335 39,998 
91,411 | 123,651 67,796 31,711 
83,439 | 131, 887 69,628 |. 29,734 
104,545 | 169,722 84; 861 31,771 
92,977 | 161,730 73, 445 32) 520 
90,615 | 156, 692 82; 110 31, 580 
108,282} 149,982 87, 155 30, 688 
11,213 | 25, 422 16, 671 4,981 
12,616} 30,948 11, 800 47933 
14,930 | 28, 434 12, 820 4° 420 
10, 895 23,276 13,748 3,001 
13,831 | 23,728 11) 425 2; 355 
14,978 32) 388 4,917 3; 498 
14,9 15, 616 3,0 : 
gener 18, 004 17,298 3,990 4; 081 
Oieeber cI] 47, 742 25, 765 7; 424 4,557 
wag bk a abe 17,066 6,714 3/518 
November cio es6 See ceca laviseswicnlapiclo(wcsciciainie sss sae siecsice 10, 048 16, 972 5, 189 622 
Motal, 1915. .. .-<-serqaepenes---e- see --ccemaane 165, 253 277,179 102, 153 41, 679 


a ee EEEaEaEes see 
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HORSES AND MULES—Continued. 
TaBLE 152.—Torses and mules: Imports, exports, and prices, 18938-1918. 


Imports of horses. Exports of horses. Exports of mules. 
Average Average 
Value. import Value. export. 
price. price 
{$2,388,267 | $154.57 $718,607 | $242.20} 1,634 | $210,278 $128. 69 
1,319,572 | 214.01 1,108,995 | 211.46 | 2,063 | 240,961 116. 86 
1,055,191 80. 56 157.99 | 2,515 | 186,452 74.14 
662, 591 66.32 3,530, 703 140.52 | 5,918} 406,161 68. 63 
464, 808 66. 42 4, 769, 265 120.64] 7,473 | 545,331 72.97 
414, 899 134. 49 6,176, 569 120.75 | 8,098 | 664, 789 82. 08 
551,050 181.15 5,444, 342 118.93 | 6,755 | 516,908 76.52 
596, 592 192.32 7,612, 616 117.62 | 43,369 |3,919,478 90. 38 
985, 738 260. 43 8,873, 845 107.89 | 34,405 |3, 210, 267 93.31 
| 1,577,234 326. 41 16,048, 046 7.53 | 27,586 |2, 692,298 97.66 


} 1,536,296 | 207.32 
1,460,287 | 308. 99 

1,591,083 | 307.16 
1)716,675 | 235.11 
1,978,105 | 325.35 


3,152, 159 92.69 | 4,294| 521,725 121.47 

"189; 100 75.93 | 3,658 | 412,971 112,90 
"175, 259 91.19 | 5,826 | 645,464 110.79 
,365,981 | 108.91 | 7,167 | 989,639 138. 08 
’359,957 | 131.99) 6,781 | 850,901 125. 48 


1,604,392 | 292. 40 2,612,587 | 137.50 | 6,609 | 990,667 149.90 
2,007,276 | 283.35 3,386,617 | 156.67] 3,432 | 472,017 137.53 
3,206,022 | 283. 65 4,081,157 | 141.17] 4,512] 614,004 136.18 
2,692,074 | 280.63 3,845,253 | 152.92] 6,585 1,070,051 162. 5@ 
1,923,025 | 291.06 4,764,815 | 136.81] 4,901 | 732,095 149.30 
2,125,875 | 212.42 3,960,102] 137.95] .4,744 | 733,705] + 154.68 
2; 605, 029 78. 89 37388,819 | 148.79 | 4/883 | 690,974 141.51 

977, 380 77.25 64,046,534] 221.35 | 65,788 |12,726,143| 193.44 


CATTLE. 
TaBLE 153.—Catile (live): Imports, exports, and prices, 1893-1915. 


Imports. Exports. 
Year ending June 30— Average Average 
Number.| — Value. import | Number.} Value. export 
price. price. 

3,293 $45, 682 $13.87 | 287,094 |$26, 032, 428 $90. 68 
1,592 18, 704 11.75 | 359,278 | 33,461,922 93.14 
149, 781 765, 853 5.11 | 331,722 | 30, 603, 796 92. 26 
217,828 | 1,509,856 6.93 | 372,461 | 34,560,672 92.78 
828,977 | 2,589,857 7.87 | 392,190 | 36,357, 451 | 92. 70 
291,589 | 2,918,223 9.99 | 439,255 | 37, 827,500 86.12 
199,752 | 2,320,362 11.62 | 389,490 | 30, 516, 833 78. 35 
181,008 | 2,257,694 12.47 | 897,286 | 30,635,153 77.41 
146,022 | 1,931, 433 13.23 | 459,218 | 37,566, 980 81.81 
~ 96,027 | 1,608, 722 16.75 | 392, 884°} 29, 902, 212 76.414 
66,175 | 1,161,548 17.55 | 402,178 | 29,848, 936 74, 22 
16,056 310, 737 19.35 | 593,409 | 42, 256, 291 71. 21 
27,855 458, 572 16.46 | 567,806 | 40, 598,048 71, 50 
29,019 548, 430 18.90 | 584, 239 } 42,081,170 72. 03 
32, 402 565, 122 17.44 | 423,051 | 34,577,392 81.78 
92,356 | 1,507,310 16.32 | 349,210 | 29,339,134 84.02 
139,184 | 1,999, 422 14.37 | 207,542 | 18, 046,976 86. 96 
195,938 | 2,999,824 15.37 | 139,430 | 12, 200,154 87.50 
182,923 | 2,953,077 16.14 | 150,100 | 13,163,920 87. 70 
318,372 | 4,805,574 15.09 | 105,506 | 8,870,075 84.07 
421,649 | 6,640, 668 | 15.75 24,714 | 1,177,199 47,63 
868, 368 | 18, 696, 718 21.53 18,376 647, 288 35. 22 
538, 167 | 17,518,175 32.54 5, 484 702, 847 128.16 


ed 


ee 
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CATTLE—Continued. 
TasBLe 154.—Cattle: Number and value on farms in the United States, 1867-1916. 


Norre.—fieures in iéalics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease 
to the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. It should also be observed that the census of 1910, 

iving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 


une 1, 
Milch cows. Other cattle. 
Jan. 1— - F - 
Price per} 4 Price per 
Number. h at i eae ak Number. head vere Nee 
Jan, 1. ea Jan. 1. oe 
8, 349, 000 $28. 74 | $239, 947,000 | 11, 731,000 $15.79 | $185, 254,000 
8, 692,600 26.56 | 230,817,000 | 11,942,000 15. 06 179, 858, 000 
9, 248, 000 29.15 | 269,610,000 | 12,185,000 18. 73 228, 183,000 
10, 096, 000 32.70 | 330,175,000 | 15,388,000 18, 87 290, 401, 000 
SL USPNOe fasta ace eee eso Hanmicae 185 G08 00D |) 2562 Sen wice eeepc é 
10,023, 000 33.89 | 339,701,000 | 16,212,000 20. 78 336, 860,000 
10, 304,060 29.45 | 303,438,000 | 16,390,000 18.12 | 296,932,000 
10,575, 000 26.72 | 282,559,000 | 16,414,900 18.06 | 296,448, 000 
10, 705, 000 25.63 } 274,326,008 | 16,218,000 17,55 284, 706, 000 
10, 907,000 25.74 | 280,701,000 | 16,313,000 16.91 | 275,872,000 
2 

11, 085, 000 25.61 | 283,879,000] 16,785,000 17.00 285, 387, 000 
11, 261,000 25.47 286,778,000 | 17,956,000 15.99 | 287,156,000 
11,300, 000 25.74 | 290, 898,000 | 19, 223,000 16. 72 321, 346, 000 
11, 826, 000 21.71 | 256,721,000 | 21,408,000 15. 38 329, 254, 000 
12,027,000 23.27 | 279,899,000 | 21,231,000 16.10 841, 761, 000 
oh BY: S60 Ae eee ee ee BEE PAS D0: | oes te oei- |e eee etcieaes v 
12, 369, 000 23.95 | 296,277,000 | 20,939,000 17.33 | 862,862,000 
12, 612,000 25.89 |. 326,489,000 | 23, 280,000 19.89 | 463,070,000 
13, 126, 000 30. 21 396,575,000 | 28,046,000 21. 81 611,549, 000 
13,501, 000 31.37 | 423,487,000 | 29,046,000 23.52 | 682,229,000 
13, 905, 000 29.70 | 412,903,000 | 29, 867,000 23. 25 694,383, 000 
14, 235,000 27.40 | 889,986,000 | 31,275,000 P1517 661, 956, 000 
-| 14,522, 080 26.08 | 378,790,000 | 33,512,000 19. 79 663, 138, 000 
14, 856, 000 24. 65 266, 252,000 | 34,378,000 17. 79 611, 751,000 
15, 299,000 23.94 366, 226,000 | 35,032,000 17. 05 597, 237, 600 
15, 953,000 22.14 | 358,152,000 | 36,849,000 15, 21 560, 625,000 
SICK ies, Wa Se A (as ae 83, 734, 178 SIS SE ESAS Sa 95 
16,020,000 21.62 | 346,398,000 | 36,876,000 14. 76 544, 128,000 
16, 416, 000 21.40 | 351,378,000 | 37,651, 000 15.16 | 570,749,000 
16, 424,000 21.75 |. 857,300,000 | 35,954,000 15.24 | 547,882,000 
16, 487,000 21.77 | 358,999,000 | 36,608,000 14. 66 536, 7$0,,000 
16, 505,000 21.97 | 362,602,000 | 34,364,000 14.06 | 482,999, 000 
16, 138, 000 22.55 | 363,956,000 | 32,085,000 15. 86 508, 928, 000 
15,942,000 23.16 | 369,240,000 | 30,508,000 16. 65 507, 929, 000 
15, 841, 000 27.45 424,814,000 | 29, 264,000 20. 92 612, 297,000 
8 15, 990.000 29.66 | 474,234,000 | 27,994,000 22. 79 637, 931, 000 
OD He. See wee ee e.g es 16, 292, 600 31.60 | 514,812,000 | 27,610, 000 24.97 689, 486, 000 
1900, census June 1 Ye IRSGSS | eee - TMees e o hee GE OBS00 Tene < ae tee eee 
1901! 16, 834,000 30.00 | 505,093,000 | 45,500,000 19. 93 906, 644, 000 
1962 16, 697,000 29.23 | 488,130,000 | 44, 728,000 18.76 | $39,126,000 
1303 17, 105,000 80.21 | 516,712,000 | 44,659,000 18, 45 824,055,000 
1904 17, 426, 000 29.21 | 608,841,000 | 43,629,000 16. 32 712,178,000 
i 17,572,000 27.44 | 482,272,000 | 43,669,000 15.15 661,571, 000 
19, 794,600 29.44 | 582,789,000 | 47,068,000 15.85 746,172,000 
1907 20, 968, 000 31.00 | 645,497,000 | 51,566, 000 17.10 881, 557, 000 
1908 21,194, 000 30.67 | 650,057,000 | 50,073,000 16.89} 845,938, 000 
1909. 21, 720, 000 32.36 | 702,945,000 | 49,379,000 17.49 863, 754,000 
1910 D1 80 DOON |e sete ama eae 47, 279, 000) |... -i-< Sele aera 
1910, census Apr. 15----.---.-- 20,625, 432 35.29 | 727,802,000 | 41, 178, 434 19.07 785, 261, 000 
20, 823,000 39.97 | 832,209,000 | 39,679,000 20. 54 815, 184,000 
.-| 20,699, 000 39.39 | 815,414,000 , 260, 21. 20 790, 064, 000 
-| 20,497, 000 45.02 | 922,738,000 | 36,030,000 26, 36 949, 645,000 
20, 737,000 53, 94 |1, 118, 487,000 | 35,855,000 31.13 1,116, 333, 000 
21, 262,000 55, 33 |1, 176, 338,000 | 37,067,000 33. 38 | 1, 237,376,000 
21, 988, 000 53.90 |1,185, 119, 000 | 39, 453, 000 33.49 | 1,321,135, 000 


1 fstimates of numbers revised, based on census data. 
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Taste 155.—Cattle: Number and value on farms Jan. 1, 1915 and 1916, by States. 


Milch cows. Other cattle. 
Average Farm value Average Farm value 
Number : Number : 
rice per thousands of rice per thousands of 
State. Co ir ward mee f dollars) pe ve aa Pesa ‘ dollars) 
Es Jan, 1— Jan, 1— Jan. 1—. Jan. 1— Jan. 1— 

1916 | 1915 | 1916 | 1915 1916 1915 1916 | 1915 | 1916 | 1915 1916 1915 
Maines ccnc<ns 159]  157/$50.00;$54. 00} $7,950) $8,478} 104}  101)$24.60)$26.10) $2,558) $2,636 
NewHampshire. 97 95; 60.00} 60.00 5, 820 5,7 65 64} 28. 50} 28. 00) 1, 852 1,792 
Vermont......-. 273) 268] 54.00] 52.00] 14,742) 13,936) 170} 167) 23.30] 23.10 3,961) 3,858 
Massachusetts... 155| 157} 68.00} 66.00} 10, 10, 362 85 83} 25. 40} 25.10 2,159) 2,083 
Rhode Island... 22 23) 77.00) 71.00 1, 694 1, 633 10 11| 28. 30} 26. 80 283 295 
Connecticut. .... 119} 118) 68.30) 66. 70 8,128 7,871 72 71| 29.70} 29. 80 2,138} 2,116 
New York...... 1, 539} 1,509} 57.20) 61.00 88, 031 92,049] 939] 894) 26.90] 28.20) 25,259) 25,211 
New Jersey...... 152 146} 71.00) 68.00 10, 792 9,928 73) 70} 32. 50} 31. 50 2,372 2,205 
Pennsylvania... 971 943] 56.50) 59.50) 54, 862 56, 108 7 638} 27.10} 29.30) 17,805} 18,693 
Delaware.....-- 42 41] 53.00] 56. 50 2,226 2,316 21 20) 28.00} 31.20 588 624 
Maryland....... 18i| 177) 52.00) 54.00 9, 412 9,558] 125) 121) 28.80} 29.50 3,600} 3,570 
Wireimia soso 359} 349} 41.50) 43. 50 14, 898 15, 182 472 450} 28.20} 28. 60 13,310} 12,870 
West Virginia...| 241) 234) 50.00) 51.00} 12,050) 11,934) 362) 338) 36.30] 36.30) 13,141) 12,269 
North Carolina. . 321| 315] 34.00] 36.50} 10,914) 11,498} 387] 369) 16.80} 17.00 6,502} 6,273 
South Carolina. 189} . 185) 34.50) 33.00 6, 520 6,105} 215) 211) 15.40} 14.60 3,311) 3,081 
Georgia 220% 2.055 414) 406) 31.50) 32.00) 13,041 12,992} 686} 660) 13.50} 12.80 9,261 8, 448 
Plorida.........- 136] 133] 40.00) 42. 50 5, 440 5,652) 772) 735) 14.90] 14.50} 11,503} 10,658 
ONO ation soe see 922} | 895! 56.00} 60.00) 51,632] 53,700) 872) 838) 33.80] 34.60) 29,474) 28,995 
Indiana......... 672} 646] 54.50] 55.00) 36,624) 35,530} 728! 693) 36.80} 35.20] 26,790] 24,394 
TNIMOIS! sac asek 1,047} 1,007| 60.20} 59.50) 63,029} 59,916) 1,289] 1,180) 38.50} 37.80} 47,702) 44,604 
Michigan........ 847} 814! 56.20) 60.50) 47,601) 49,247 735| 707) 27.30) 29.80} 20,066) 21,069 
Wisconsin.......| 1,675] 1,626] 55.00) 59.50} 92,125] 96,747] 1,313] 1,216) 25.20] 27.70] 33,088} 33, 683 
Minnesota.....-. ik 210) 1,186} 51.00} 53. 50 61,710 63, 451) 1,232] 1,208) 22.40) 24.70} 27,597] 29,838 
Iowa ep sermiswesaicta 1,391 1,377] 58. 50} 57.00 81,374 78, 489} 2,737] 2, 683] 38.30} 37.50} 104, 827} 100, 612 
Missourio =... 837) 797] 54.40) 54.50) 45,533) 43, 436) 1,555) 1,414) 38.90] 37.90] 60,490) 53,591 
North Dakota... 373 339] 57.00) 61.50} 21,261 20, 848 577 515] 35.00} 36.00} 20,195) 18,540 
South Dakota... 485} 453) 59.00) 59.50] 28,615) 26,954] 1,064} 967} 38.40] 39.50) 40,858) 38,196 
Nebraska... 2... 650) 625) 60.00} 62.50} 39,000) 39,062) 2, 237| 2,034) 40. 50] 40.80} 90,598} 82,987 
URANISAS. ene 762 726} 60. 60} 63. 50 46,177 46,101) 1,945) 1, 768) 41.70} 42. 50 81,106) 75,140 
Kentucky....... 406} 390) 44.80} 45.50) 18,189} 17,745} 570} 543) 30.80] 30.40) 17,556] 16,507 
Tennessee. ...... 366} = 355] 39.50} 41.00} 14,457 14,555] 518} 503) 22.60} 22.40) 11, 707] — 11, 267 
Alabama........ 396} 384] 32.00} 31.50} 12,672 12,096] 534] 504) 13.00} 12.60 6,942} 6,350 
Mississippi it Ie) 447 434] 33.50) 35.00 14, 974 15, 190) 535 514; 14.10} 14.30 7, 544 7,350 
Louisiana....... 271 268, 37.00} 36.00 10, 027 9, 648 475 448, 16. 80} 16. 40 7,980 7, 347 
ORG a ratsta cle laine 1,119] 1,086) 51.00) 47.50} 57,069] 51, 585} 5,428) 5,121) 33.10) 31.7 179, 667| 162, 336 
Oklahoma....... 519} 494) 55.00} 52.00} 28,545] 25, 688} 1, 186] 1,119] 37.90] 35.40] 44,949) 39,613 
Arkansas. 402} 387] 38.00) 37.00] 15,276) 14,319) 523] 484] 17.00] 17. 8,891) 8,325 
Montana 129} 114) 77.50} 75.00 9,998 8,550 894} 791) 50.40) 49.00} 45,058] 38, 759 
Wyoming. . 4 50 46] 80. 50} 78.00 , 025 8,588} 703} 628] 52.70] 53.30) 37,048) 33,472 
Colorado........ 219) 205) 72.00) 68.00} 15,768) 18,940] 1,096] 996] 44.80} 43.70) 49,101] 43,525 
New Mexico..... 76 68] 67.00} 61. 50 5,092 4,182] 1,090} 991) 40.10) 35.50) 48,709] 35,180 
ATION oo cceseme 53 44| 78.00} 74.00 4,134 3,256) 838] 791) 34.20] 34.50) 28,660] 27,296 
italy se ocanecut 96 92) 62.00) 62.00 5, 952 5,704) 408} 381] 35.80) 35.80) 14, 606] 13, 640 
Nevada. :......: 25 24| 76.00} 77. 50 1, 900 1,860} 472) 450} 39.70] 40.70) 18,738] 18,315 
TOGDO |. v0 s0;0 anes 126} 120] 66.00} 72.00 8,316 8,640} 406} - 379] 38.60] 41.80] 15,672} 15,842 
‘Washington.. 263) 253} 60. 50} 74. 00 15, 912} 18,722] 221) . 215) 30.30] 34.90 6,696] 7,504 
Oregon... ........ 216} 210] 55.00} 63. 50 1, 880] 13,335) 553) 503} 32.20) 36.30} 17,807] 18,259 
California. ...... 568] 541) 69.00) 72. 00) 39, 192 38) 952) 1,554] 1, 480} 36.30) 39.30] 56,410) 58, 164 
United States .|21, 988/21, 262} 53. 90] 55. 33 1, 185, 119/1, 176, 338]39, 453/37, 067] 33. 49) 33. 38)1, 321, 135|1,237,376 
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CATTLE—Continued. ; 
TABLE 156.—Cattle: Wholesale price per 100 pounds, 1900-1915, 


Chicago. Cincinnati. St. Louis. Kansas City. Omaha. 
Inferior to Fair to me- Good to choice Common to ir 
Date. prime. dium. native steers. prime. Native beeves. 
Low. | High. |} Low. | High. || Low. | High. |} Low. | High. || Low. | High. 
$1.75 | 36.60 $3.00 | $4.70 $4.00 | $6.50 $3.90 | $6.50 $3. 50 $7.50 
2.10 7.00 2.90 5.05 4.75 8.25 4.00 7.00 3.50 7.25 
1.90 | 14.50 3.00 5.40 5.15 8.75 4.10 8.75 3.00 8.15 
1.50 8.35 2.25 4.40 5.00 6.00 3.75 6.00 2.65 5.75 
1.70 7.65 2.25 4.25 4.90 6.60 4,25 7.00 2.75 6.35 
1.85 7.00 2.35 4.75 5.15 7.10 4.00 7.05 3.05 6.50 
1.75 7.90 2.35 4.50 5.45 7.00 4.10 7.50 2.90 6. 85 
2.00 8.00 4.10 6.00 5.35 7.35 3.90 8.25 3.10 7.30 
2.00 8.40 2.65 5.50 5.50 8.25 3.50 8.25 2.25 8.10 
2.90 9.50 3.00 5.50 5.70 | 10.50 3.70 | 10.50 3.75 8.00 
2.90 8.85 3.00 6.50 6.35 8.50 3.60 8. 60 3.75 8.25 
2.50 9.35 3.25 5.35 6.25 9.40 4.25 12.55 3.50 8.00 
1.75 11.25 4.05 6.75 7.35 1L.00 |} 4.60] 12.40 3.50 10.35 
3.00 10. 25 4.50 7.65 8.00 |. 10.00 4.50 | 10.00 3.00 9.60 
4.85 11. 25 4.65 725 8.00 9.50 4.50] 11.35 6.00 10. 75 
4.60 9. 65 4,85 6. 2ahes cece sl aeesoon 6.00 9.75 8.50 8.50 
4.25 9. 25 5.00 (meet 4| ae ee ES Se ee 6.00 8.85 8. 30 8. 30 
4, 50 9.15 5.10 Gs etek laatts- ce 6.00 8.65 8.45 8. 45 
Wpril 705. 52----:| 4.65 8.90 5.00 GB. SO Nhe.s nore ose seisine 6.00 9.00 8. 50 8.50 
May 4.90 9. 65 5.25 TCC UD Eee Soe Gate 6.00 9.25 9. 00 9. 00 
June 4.75 9.95 5.35 7A Url ee ae Ee eee 6.00 9.35 9.35 9.35 
Mbytes. = nine = 4.50 | 10.40 5.25 F OOP cate sel see AN 6.60 | 10.10 |} 10.10 10.10 
PaEsISE SS. Sono sn 4.50 | 10.50 4.60 Sa a See eee See 6.60 | 10.00 9. 85 9. 85 
September.-...-..-.- 4,25 | 10.50 4.15 AU | Se ees eee ee 6.60 | 10.10 9. 85 9. 85 
October. ..-.......- 4.00 | 10.60 4.00 BORO Miee st eioectesera-se 6.60 | 10.25 9.90 9. 90 
November-..-..-- 4.50 | 10.55 4.50 CALS | See ae See 6.00 | 10.25 10. 00 10. 00 
December...-....-- 4.50 | 13.60 4.50 G2 008s aa. 5.) aes 5.50 | 10.35 || 10.00 10.00 
Meéarsc.o. 2. 4.00 | 13.60 4.00 is OO) WParats aeieate Abra mace 5.50 | 10.35 8.30 10. 10 


BUTTER AND EGGS. 
TasLE 157.—Butter: Wholesale price per pound, 1900-1915. 


Elgin. Chicago. Cincinnati. || Milwaukee. |} New York. | 
Dairies | 
Creame Creamery ? Creamery, || Creamery, || Creamery 
Date. one extra.” wenccieg extra.” fancy.! 5 extra.” 


Low. |High.|| Low. | High.| Low. | High.|| Low. | High.|| Low. | High.|| Low. |High, 


1Changed from creamery extra (tubs) to creamery (tubs). Grade apparently unchanged, only classifi- 
cation different. Price apparently not affected. 
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BUTTER AND EGGS—Continued. 
TasuE 157.—Butter: Wholesale price per pound, 1900-1915—Continued. 


Elgin. Chicago. || Cincinnati. || Milwaukee. || New York. 
* 0 - 
| Dairies, | 
Creamer, Creamer 2 Creamery, || Creamery, || Creamery, 
Date. reser E j extra ua isi extra. ” fancy. , extra. 
Low. | High.|| Low. |High.| Low. | High.|] Low. igh. Low. | High.| Low.| High. 

1915 Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cis. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Jamueary 3.650.252 oe 30) 34 | 30] 34 | 273) 32 H 34 | 38 || 380 | 34 h 82 3€ 
February..-.-.--- 29 32 || 20 26 30 34 36 304 | 32 }, 24 39 
Marchese 64 283 | 29 98 | 293 | 22 | 28 32 | 344] 28 | 30 | 284 | 32 
Mord sasesteee <= 28 314.) 27% | 31 1 22 30 32 354 1} 28 31, || 29 32 

Ryka teeeas.e Le 253 | 28 || 26 | 284 | 21 | 27 N° 203) 324 || 253 | 28 || 278] 31 
Teens; oes he eee: 264} 28 I) 27° )°275.) 23.4 27 304 | 32 264 | 284 |! 28 DBs, 
Sidhe oes ess. eee Ba) QF as P97 |) 22 i 260Cs 288 t34 25 | 26} | 26 284 
ANGUS s scx a</= 25 24 25 24 26 21 25 28 29 24 243 25 ot 
September 243] 26 || 24 264 | 21 24 28 30 24 26 254 
Geteber si. 2... -.- Pe i) 28 263 | 28 22 27 30 32 26 28 28 29 
November. ..... .| 28 33 28} 2 23 30 32 37 «|| «28 33 282 34 i 
Decemper........--.25-- 33 34 32 34 25 39 | 37 38 33 34 | 33 36% 
Year....---------| 2 | a4 foe | ae | a1} a2 ff 28 Ec | 24 | 34 | 21 | 363 ; 
J , 
TABLE 158.—Bulter: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. | 
> 
(Butter includes all butter made from milk, melted and renovaicd butter, but does not include margarine 


cocoa butter, or ghee. See “‘‘ General note,” p. 417.] 
EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted. ] 


7 - 
3 | 1914 < 1914 
Country. | 1912 1913 « Country. 1912 1913 * 
(prelim.). | (prelim.). : 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pownds. | Pownds, 
Argentina.........- 8,106 &, 342 7,676 || Netherlands........| 86,307] 81,702 |.......... ; 
Wastralia sc. oseccse 67,183 | 76, 334 56,163 || New Zealand....... 42,349 3D 608 ba cae : 
Austria~-Hungary...| 3, 853 G09 ts ees Norway. 3,475 2, 346 2,152 ; 
BOlMUM cece cee. 5 Bah lee oaeeee Russia. 160,771 | 172,003 116, 138 
Canada... ; 1,220 2,500 || Sweden | 46,818 BS 900 fone see 
Denmark e P ARO GUO a... cawse United States 5,105 3, 115 3, 688 
oD hah a Xo Sa a ee 74 DT OO tN cen accounted Other countries... - 8,866 4088 1oe. saeco ; 
France...........-. 38,360]... .s22e.s ——$—$ |__| 
Germany : 603). cake TOLL Pownce 692,468 | 712,837 |.......... 
Tiely eee ss. catcee 6, 034 9, 310 j 
IMPORTS. 
Austria-Hungary...| 10, 265 145.686 Ae cn ewe be Germany... 525. .| -122)472 | 119,576 1... ......2 
Belgium... . 2.2... 15, 225 tes M4 BE9 Vcc ae hack Nethorlands........| 4,636 5, 520 1c, cae 
[SE Ue ape eects SS 4, 208 4,336 2, 364 |) Russia... 2.2... 2; 754 8, 382 2,095 
British South frieca 4,946 3,910 3,924 || Sweden... .... 2...) 273 Sop See 2 moe 
Camada....... 1... 7, 197 7, 886 | 7,250 || Switzerland........ 11,980 1D, LOD do. ee 
5, 966 Si OF ee ee United Kingdom...) 435,247 | 451) 736 | "436, 019 
4, 486 AOSD A Se caa cons Other countries...) 30,308 29, WOU Noon aseGcs nm 
) OBB SB NSBBiL acak nee otal: 3.252%. 679, 657 5, 984 Jew ceee x25 
44,179) 18084 I eens og eheni2ic 
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BUTTER AND EGGS—Continued. 
TaB Le 159.—Butter: Average price received by farmers on first of each month, by States, 1915. 


Butter, cents per pound. 


c ct wy u 
State a b ’ x ie eS s 
) 5 | ° a7) | = § g 
3 Beles yes ieee. leon 8 dee | Sia. eB 
Bie] 8 | & a a feeriogt) wm) So) 6.13 
s & < 5 5 < n ie) A i) 
Maine. 2: -<. paennncene---- 31 31 30 31 30} 30 30 30 30 30 382 32 
New Hampshire........... 34 34 32 33 32 30 32 33 31 32 33 34 
WAP OTG So catia cate one 35 33 34 32 33 31 31 30 30 31 32 32 
Massachusetts... s....0..-.- 36 37 36 33 33 33 34 35 34 35 34 34 
Rhode Island.............. 36 37 36 36 35 34 34 40 33 32 35 35 
Gannectiont. . n5 .-s~2<:~- 36 34 36 35 34 34 34 34 34 36 34 35 
DEGW YiOKE. 5 cask <5 spe cs 2 35 34 33 31 30 30 29 29 29 29 81 32 
Mew Sarsey. > so. -.3~0m-% i. 37 36 35 34 35 32 34 3 33 33 35 a4 
Pennsylyania........0.---- 35 33 32 29 30 28 Py 26 28 380 81 32 
TRA WEEDS n= nice <5 caiman ays 35 33 32 30 32 30 2) 28 20 30 30 33 
Masylandsics; coccc.<es-+2- B00 204) 294/904. 204, 27. Oe licroy-| or] 2961 “op 
VA ee ee 27 27 27 26 26 25 24 23 24 25 25 26 
West Virginia... ....5.--.- 29 28 26 27 27 2451 22 24 25 24 26 26 
North Carolina........:... 24 24 24 24 24| 24 23 23 23 24 24 26 
South Carolina............ 26 27 26 | 426 25 26 25 25 26 26 27 26 
Georeia.e-~.-o-~-2<mee- an 25 25 23 25 24 33 24 24 24 24 24 26 
Florida 2 SS ES 36 35 35 34 34 33 33 32 33 32 35 
GINO a th es=<-5 anion ese 29 28 26 26 26 24 23 23 24 26 26 28 
MEIADA Sos < cinae ss ep csi e « 26 25 24 24 24 23 22 22 23 23 23 25 
cs aa ae 28 27 26 25 25 25 24 24 24 24 26 28 
Mechiepy +. 2<22-2-5 ape 2252 3 29 28 26 26 24 23 23 24 24 26 27 
PASCONSIM ccc snp nic soe 31 31 36 28 29 27 27 27 25 26 28 30 
Minnesota. ...2...+.-210--- 31 31 28 26 27 26 25 26 25 26 27 29 
OWN EV ES ee <a min giant te winle o 8 29 29 28 26 26 25 25 24 25 25 26 27 
DN SGSOUREES 5 = per < <p cajlesss= 24 24 23 23 22 21 21 21 21 22 23 24 
North Dakota..........-.- 28 27 25 23 22 23 22 | = 22 23 24 25 27 
South Dakota.....-..0..--- 28 28 26 23 24 24 23 24 23 24 25 28 
IGDEASKA, nla gan asp epic cuss 26 25 23 22 21 21 21 22 21 22 24 26 
ASAS eri cio wine alee bee 27 26 24 22 2 22 22 22 23 24 25 26 
Kentucky ..........- fo Saas 22 22 22 21 22 19 18 19 19 20 22 22 
FREDUGIERO =~ Sao = 5 colada en 21 21 20 21 20 19 19 18 18 19 20 22 
BAAD AMIR. Seno cn dele cesis 23 22 22 21 22 22 21 20 21 22 21 23 
MEISSISHIO)T . SC snoop wien - 24 23 22 22 23 23 23 22 22 22 23 23 
POUISIGNE: LE toes pe iaieu ore 29 29 29 27 28 28 29 28 28 29 29 29 
IPRS ee one sap ate n> 24 22 22 22 21 21 24 21 22 22 24 24 
OQRIGNOMA. | cobs -<2p wishes sr < 24 24 22 22 21 22 21 21 21 23 25 26 
ER ASIGODS 5. cops np ainies +5 24 24 23 23 23 22 23 22 22 23 25 25 
Montena--o5.55-<<sce'e--6- 35 34 34 32 30 29 27 27 25 29 31 34 
WY OUMOE. o So se och csiecarin 33 33 32 30 27 26 29 28 28 30 30 
PBG1OLA GE. = c\nies ens e sis'o< sp 32 31 28 27 27 26 25 24 27 26 29 29 
Mew MexiCO, ce. --pass> sro 36 35 36 32 32 32 31 32 29 31 33 33 
PAS ITONALS «cc cidp oop SSics sa 36 37 37 30 32 35 20 36 35 35 37 82 
MAD ae ee eo. oe a 33 29 27 30 26 27 26 25 27 28 30 30 
Mipvadaes..ccce-nciec ree 35 37 36 35 29 29 31 32 32 34 34 36 
eat Od pete ee och Sale = shed 32 31 26 26 27 25 22 25 27 30 29 82 
"Washington. ...........-.- 35 33 31 31 26 26 27 29 29 32 82 33 
Oregon eR oe ee oo WR a rcrabacd 32 31 31 30 29 28 27 27 28 29 31 33 
@alitornia.:.don8.. doieecca 33 20 30 27 26 26 27 29 29 30 30 31 
United States....-..] 28.7 | 27.9 | 26.8 | 25.8 | 25.7 | 24.8 | 24.2 | 24.2 | 24.5 | 25.3 | 26.4) 27.6 
i] 
I a we a lle 
_United States........------ 28.7 | 27.9 | 26.8 | 25.8 | 25.7 } 24.8 | 24.2 | 24.2 | 24.5 | 25.3 | 26.4] 27.6 
North Atlantic..........--- 34.8 | 33.4 | 32.7; 30.7 | 30.6; 29.6 | 29.0] 28.6 | 29.2] 30.1] 31.5] 32.9 
aretha tlantieten a2 t5 26.9 | 26.6 | 25.8 | 26.1 | 25.8} 26.4 | 23.8] 24.1 | 24.7] 24.8] 25.5] 26.3 
N, Central BE. Miss. R...... 98.8 | 28.0| 26.7} 25.8 | 25.9 | 24.5 | 23.6] 23.6 | 24.0] 24.7] 25.8] 27.6 
N. Central W. Miss. R....- 97.6 | 27.2 | 25.5 | 23.9 | 24.0 | 23.3 | 23.0| 23.1] 23.2 | 23.9] 25.1] 26.6 
South Central.........-...- 93.3) 29.5 | 22.0] 21.8 | 21.7 | 21.1] 20.9] 20.5} 20.9 |] 21.6] 23.0) 23.6 
Far Western........------- 33.1 | 31.1 | 30.1] 28.7 | 26.9 | 26.5 | 26.6 | 27.7 | 28.3 | 29.6 | 30.4] 31.7 
ee eee 
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BUTTER AND EGGS—Continued. 
Tasie 160.—LEggs: Average price received by farmers on first of cach month, by States, 1915. 


pe DR Se ee eS ee 


Eggs, cents per dozen. 


5 5 iB we 

State. S b | is 2 ti 3 & 

a 5 q : g a | 2 2 A 

a S28 | | Beet Sa) Se eee ee ee re 

a ca a A 3 A =| ts] e 3) 6 .) 

Sy |e ose (este el | st et es om SO zn ae 
MIGING eee roeecke eee ae 41 32 27 19 21 22 22 24 27. 32 38 44 
New Hampshire..........- 41 32 28 20 24 25 25 26 31 32 41 46 
WErmione. <. <swost Ste « <ie 40 33 28 19 19 20 21 24 25 30 39 43 
Massachusetts ......-.----- 48 39 32 25 27 26 29 30 37 42 46 53 
Rhodeusiand’: 2225. Soa 45 38 30 20 23 24 27 28 33 40 48 53 


INOW OLSOU) tare Focasn. tee 45 40 30 22 22 24 25 25 30 32 38 45 
Paniayiveala Ep eeae 39 |. 321-26 | 181] I}. 19 20 ek) Soe ee ore es 38 
OIA Arotss et ee bee 38 29] 26) 20] 18]. 18} 18). 20) 23) 264" 38 39 
Manylandecn saeet cae neces 36 [2 (301) 99: lrs47 [1st 98. |= 19 18s) eae ean eer 35 
Weta -31| 27| 20| 16| 17| 17| 17] 17] 18| 23| 25] 29, 
West Virginia.............- 3215 30..e 23Ne ISS hy fe 18 tee tS Tee agar ee es tee 30 
North Carolina............- OT Th 26.1 AT ASS TC te 16 e 16 ee aost se ee eres 25 
South Carolina..........-.- 25 24 19 17 18 18 18 17 19 24 24 27 
(SUT Stes ee Bae, 27 23 17 16 16 15 16 15 17 21 24 27 
Blonidass on hoe a ee 32 Oe | ey 21 20 20 21 2 23 28 29 32 
OliiGedsecc sc ecares eeoeeeete 33 31 20 17 18 17 17 18 19 24 28 33 
Telnaes ae ae 20'{>- 801" 19.1 IO 1 17 1) 1G 16 16] ~ Fee oe oe 31 
Hinoigetes. srorsese eco te 307° 31S 16 [> 17 6 1 16 er eee 29 
Wichigane- s.6o-4- cess cs 3011 30.12 254] AST 18 ele FS. tos Aech 20 Ie ad pees 30 
Wisconsin. . 30 fe S01 24 17 NS ATO 27 EAT 17 ens: eo eos 29 
Minnes0tas sce ec c eens ns 31-[°. 301 23a 164, 17 To 16S 16) Ae ebro eelO Teese 29 
DPN ep te Pee one 84. 304" 99 16%" T77= 16 be Ion ta heetG eee 27 
Missouri cme secant ee 98 [5281 18> 364° 16" 1549 I5N* ASP aero eee 25 
NonthyDakotacscesss.ces cee 31.1> 20/12 25a) 1610 AE AB Te IB ae oe aie oO eee 29 
South Dakota.............- 8 20 230 16 ie Torte: Todi an io pe te 7 1-194 aS 26 
Nebraska wubasne.4-2noe see 97 [.-981, (20|- 151 1545 Abd. -16 Ie arp a reaseae os 27 
eAtISnSe em cence wee eae 27 | 26-18. S| 167: Ib TS 18 12 re erga es 27 
Kentucky scene cs. cose 29) Or ART Te Te) Ie eA Dee Ss eng sees 27 
MenNeseed= <u ecaccsse sees 27 SoReal 141 TBS 13 1S 1S Sees ee aso 26 
Alabama sss. 3-2. sees 95 | 22 4e 18. <1d e AB dae AS Sat yak 6290 24 
Mississippliidn catc.dcmencene 24 23 16 15 15 14 15 14 15 19 22 24 
Vouisiana see eee 26 2b 20 (> 16 3892 16 IS Te aa eet O. |) Or eee 23 
ERAGE tack crus See o7.1- 281 161". 14 PS TS RE tee liste teed gay eed 24 
ORahOMas..-econn cee 5h. 28 18° Waste ye ae ISM Olena ty tO 25 
DORSET Cee ae os Em 26, 264. 181. 1b sb te tee Is 14 16 [+5184 9t 24 
Montana... 48.881" 20°. 231° 164 Ot Te “OT Ne. Of on leeeet sewn 37 
Wyoming. 4 871 585 J 28:18 989° spe so04® Ob te 9a) con de SoMbergG 36 
Coteradaihat cre scene aed B7 | SB 2a) [Sete 195 P TS TO “Obese Ree at amet 33 
Newz: Moxico-...22cs.csen ee 861° Sa SIlh -a1cT* BBs 08) gas SOR en ede nmr eeeDO 82 
AS Izon8 Oe) eee Sere eA 36) 8h] 274) 201° Ob Ie Ione Dee Sp) horde ahi masts 44 
TAD: oc nice cae eS eee 86.1 82.1. “SOM Fe tenets ae eee 21a ee OD eee at amity 32 
WNevadao:cst oe soe ae 49} 45| 34] 2 22| 24] 25] 30] 30] 34} 40 45 
LES EADS epee eee BES et 80°45 83 25 le 17 Te Be TAS TOR OR Od hs soRah aoe 35 
Wiashineton....6-sacuneeuth All 885-24 101 2 104 TON 91 24 Nes 960-99 sahgs 39 
(Cre MO RSS Eye | 40] 82h: 261120 Th abu 20 20M Shakeon: ea oyetiaeD 38 
Galiiornine. = osha eee 41> 82°)" 28°) (20) bale 90 "es ob I pet hiees| eee mere 44 

United States........ 31.6 | 29.2 | 21.3 | 16.6 | 17.1 | 16.6 | 16.8 | 17.0 | 18.7 | 22.3 | 26.3] 30.6 
UnitedStates............... 31.6 | 29.2 | 21.3 | 16.6 | 17.1 | 16.6 | 16.8 | 17.0 | 18.7] 22.3 | 26.3] 30.6 
North Atlantic. ...........2. 41.7 | 34.3 | 27.8 | 19.7] 20.5 | 21.1 | 22.2 | 23.8 | 27.2 | 30.8 | 37.6] 42.6 
South Atlantic.............. 30.3 | 26.8 | 20.0} 16.7 | 17.0 | 17.0] 17.4 | 17.1] 18.7 | 22.7 | 25.4] 29.2 
N, Central E. Miss. R....... 32.0 | 30.5 | 21.4 | 16.7] 17.4 | 16.5 | 16.7] 17.0] 18.3 | 22.2] 26.1] 30.6 
N. Central W. Miss. R.......| 28.1 | 28.2 | 20.3 | 15.7] 16.3 | 15.4] 15.0] 14.4] 15.6] 19.3 | 22.8] 26.8 
South Central........ -| 26.5 | 24.5 | 17.0] 14.5.} 14.6] 13.7 | 13.8 | 13.8 | 15.2] 18.0] 21.3] 24.8 
Far Westemieensces:-.---.-- 39.9 | 32.5 | 24.7] 19.7] 19.0 | 20.5 | 21.0} 23.1 | 25.8 | 29.7 | 33.9] 39.6 
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BUTTER AND EGGS—Continued. 
TaBie 161.—Butler: Receipts at seven leading markets in the United States, 1891-1915. 


[From Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, and Merchants’ Exchange reports.] 


[000 omitted.} 


aot ; Mil- ;, |San Fran-| Total5 | Cincin- New 

Sear. Boston. | Chicago. | -ankeo, | St- Louis.” ciseo, cities. nati. York. 
Averages: Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pownds. | Packages.| Packages. 
1891-1895. ........ 40,955 | 145,225 3,996 13,944 15,240 | 219,360 88 741 
232,289 5,096 14,582 14,476 | 317,234 157 2,010 
245, 203 7,164 14, 685 15,026 | 339,793 177 2,122 
286,518 8,001 17,903 13,581 | 392,615 169 2,207 
253, 809 5,590 13,477 14,972 | 345,348 238 2,040 
219,233 7,290 14,573 14,801 | 310,471 223 1, 933 
232,032 6,857 14,080 13,570 | 320,886 121 2,113 
9 | 249,024 7,993 15,727 14,336 | 312,515 147 2,170 
271,915 8,091 15,566 17,450 | 379,747 155 2,355 
248,648 8,209 13,198 9,282 | 344,489 205 2,242 
263, 715 8,219 15, 453 16,725 | 365,701 187 2,113 
316, 695 8,798 18,614 13,528 427,478 166 2,175 
284,547 7,458 21,086 14,449 | 392,594 150 2,250 
318,986 7,319 23,163 13,922 | 482,811 135 2:, 257 
334,932 8,632] 21,839 17,606 | 449,883 162 2,405 
286, 213 7,007 20,521 28,172 | 414,022 109 2,436 
277,651 9,068 24,726 23,122 | 405,304 103 2,517 
307,899 9, 496 24,614 227421 | 437,458 82 2,513 
341, 202 8,624 21,079 28,349 |} 481,650 130 2,734 

| | | 

19,950 771 1,873 1,594 27,541 6 176 
18,515 510 1,773 1,554 25,441 12 166 
22,202 497 2,005 2,576 31,590 12 181 
21,248 448 1,399 2,996 31, 766 9 170 
Nelle eee ee 7,798 30, 298 876 1, 865 3,155 43,991 8 224 
BeBe ol ccs ass 8 § 2Oye0S 47, 765 1,079 2,181 2,775 70, 068 12 389 
afl) See 14, 474 43,312 883 2,188 3,599 64, 455 10 340 
UAT 5 ae eee 10,150 38, 651 717 1,913 2,591 54, 022 12 281 
September. ..-....... 7, 883 32,990 582 1,660 2,024 5,140 il 271 
WctOperliiescs<c~---- 4,274 25, 659 534 1,624 1,921 34,012 ih 219 
INoveurber-::-- 22: --2- 2,943 21,886 483 1,314 1, 732 Zogoe)) 12 166 
December. ....-...--. 2,178 18, 726 1,244 11,284 1,832 | 125,265 15 151 
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[From Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, and Merchants’ Exchange reports.] 


Milwau- : 


ee Cincin- New - San Fran- 
Yoar. Boston. | Chicago. Sati: Pate ork. St. Louis." Gicco, Total. 
Averages: Cases Cases. Cases. Cases. Cases. Cases. Cases. Cases. 
1891-1895. .....-.. 722,363 |1,879, 065 88, 548 90,943 {2,118,946 | 557,320} 166,059 | 5,818,244 
1896-1900. .....- 6. 912, 807 12,196,631 | 362,262 | 113,327 |2,664,074 |. 852,457 | 194,087 | 7,295, 645 
1901-1905. ........ 1,155,340 |2, 990,675 | 418,842 | 139,718 |3,057,298 |1,000,935 | 304,933 | 9,067,741 
1906-1910......-.. 1, 517, 995 |4, 467,040 | 509,017 | 180,362 }4,046, 360 {1,304,719 | 334,766 |12,360,259 
pL ee? Ss 1,040, 555 |2,783,709 | 493,218 | 128,179 |2,909,194 |1,022,646 | 277,500 | 8,655,001 ; 
oT aioe 1,053, 165 |2,659,340 | 464,799 | 114,732 |2, 743,642 | 825,999 | 285,058 | 8,146,735 
5 Ee ees 1,164,777 |8,279,248 | 338,327 | 129,278 }2, 940, 09 959,648 | 335,228 | 9,146,597 
Vedder ck cece Secs 1,122, 819 |3, 113,858 | 377,263 | 166,409 |3, 215,924 |1,216,124 | 319,637 | 9,532,034 
haters See Rane 1,395,885 [3,117,221 | 420,604 | 159,990 |3, 477, 980,257 | 307,243 | 9, 858,338 
oT SAE SE eee 1,709, 581 |3, 583,878 | 484,208 | 187,561 |3, 981,013 }1,023,125 | 137,074 |11, 106,390 
Bove awestes cannes 1, 594, 576 |4, 780,356 | 588,636 | 176,826 |4, 262,153 |1,288,977 | 379,439 |13,070, 963 
QOS Saas oe 1, 486,786 [4,569,014 | 441,072 | 207,558 |3, 703,990 |1, 439,868 | 347,436 |12,145,724 
Tg ete eee eR Eee 1, 417, 397 4,557,906 | 519,652} 160,418 |3,903, 867 |1,395,987 | 340,185 |12,295,412 
TOO AS. cic tomesctaaas 1,431, 686 |4, 844,045 | 511,519 | 169,448 /4,380,777 |1,375,638 | 469,698 |13, 182, 811 : 
TP ie | CE eee ee 1, 441, 748 |4, 707,335 | 605,131 | 175,270 [5,021,757 |1,736,915 | 587,115 |14,275,271 
IQS eee nd 1, 580, 106 |4, 556, 6 668,942 | 136, 621 |4,723, 558 |1,391,611 | 638,920 |13,696,401 
BORE te en ehenin wc 1,589,399 |4,593,800 | 594,954} 187,931 }4, 666,117 |1,397,962 | 574,222 /13, 604,385 
DN Ee eee SO eae 1,531,329 /4,083,163 | 461,783 | 221,345 |4, 762,174 |1,470,716 | 619,508 |13,150,018 — 
NOH <0 eape nea , 766,185 |4, 896,246 | 806,834! 199,521 |4, 582,218 |1, 446,607 | 629,571 114,327,182 
1915. Rs 5 
A a ee pe ae 48,955 | 140,771 15, 698 2,500 | 175,787 46,213 40,941 465, 865 : 
WORTULY . che l acne ase 76,711 | 159,515 39, 184 4,081 | 218,329 95,098 51,777 644, 645 } 
NBR oo sans caw ici 221,044} 889,063 | 152,789 19,527 | 580,479; 230,317 87,313 | 1,680, 532 : 
April..... eee 286,951 | 820,138} 131,919 33,202 | 789,492} 243,105 85,419 | 2,390,226 : 
A 2s See 336,312 | 887,313] 121,025] 58,733 | 674,571 | 238, 78, 585 | 2,304,605 
Th SRG GaN aa 228,654 | 780,765] 87,649] 21,508 | 529,168] 130,547] 61,1651 1,839,456 
t,t Es = eee 169,596} 574,813 | 67,526} 16,034| 417,542] 129,198] 58,773 | 1,433,412 
ASUS =o oioacitsews to 110,306 | 342,719 32,925 13,927 , O04 0, 54, 120 962, 864 
September........... 97,719 | 302,780 33,491 12,365 | 277,863 79,191 33, 369 836, 778 
GQewher: oecesacce sc. 70,639 | 246,743] 26,187 6,770 R $2,276 | 27,222 223 
November. ....-.-... 60,437 | 136,258 | 44, 467 6, 175, 721 »750 | 21,137] 498,375 
December.........--: 63,861 | 115,368 | 54,024 4,269 | 185,876 | % 38,053 ,750 | 1 491, 201 
1 Preliminary. 
TaBLE 163.—Eggs: Wholesale price per dozen, 1900-1915. 
Chicago. St. Louis, Milwaukee. New York. ; 
Cincinnati. 4 Kean ; 
7 verage Average best . 
Date. Fresh, ee. Fresh. taht 
Low, | High, || Low. | High. || Low, | High. || Low, | High. || Low. | High. 
Cents, | Cents, || Cents. | Cents, || Cents, | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. 
ocn as sas cncaeet 10 26 9 22 8 23 10 24 12 29 
BML acct aicn cs cuan 10 28 9 27 6 25 10 24 13 31 
BN aS ns vn cuca 18 824 13 32 ll} 82 13} 30 154 37 
PRE an ciwin = <0 us 10 30 12 28 ll 284 124 27 15 45 
i re ll 344 14} 82 1 29 134 32 16 47 
PUG E Ee wks. s... 12 36 14 30 10 34 14 31 16 40 
OO A ee ll 86 13 29 ll 26 12 33 14 45 
POUT meraraesca.... 13 30 134 29 12 25% 12 28 16 50 
aa ee 14 33 13 36 124 29 13 32 15 55 
CQ00 Wie comes cecems. 174 364 17 37 16 40 14 34 19 55 
1910... cccemeeess 15 38 17 40 144 35 10 30 22 - 65 
1911... Sees 12 32 124 39 il 29 ll 32 17 66 
1919... .. See 17 40 17 40 144 39 15 38 204 60 
O13... own ne 16 37 154 42 12 35 13 35 20 65 
CR . 17 36 1164 384 14 35 15 32 20 62 
= Sse eee! —=——S=S— == 
1 Prime firsts. 
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BUTTER AND EGGS—Continued. 
TaBLE 163,—Eggs: Wholesale price per dozen, 1900-1915—Continued. 

Chicago. St. Louis. Milwaukee, New York. 

Cincinnati. i 4 ms oe 

verago best verage bes: 

Dato. Fresh. ie oly Fresh. ech. 

Low. | High. |} Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. |} Low. | High. 
Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. 

29 38 20 404 281 374 25 34 30 44 

21 28 16 27 20 28 20 29 33 40 
17 193 14 20 17 183 16 204 184 202 

1st 193 144 194 172 19 163 184 193 22 
163 183 123 18 16 18 16 18 18 214 

16 18 123 183 15} 163 153 164 184 21 

{ 

16 173 ll 19 143 154 ig 16 18 21 
gus 16 214 10 24 15% 20 15 21 18 244 
September.......- 21 24 17 27 20 22 + 193 223 24 29 
Oietopers. seo S| es 274 174 30 214 254 204 26 27 34 
November. ......- 27 303 17 36 26 30 24 30 30 40 
December........-. 264 304 19 344 | 244 294 26 32 81 37 
Wear. -....- 3 16 38 10 405 143 874 154 34 18 44 

CHEESE. 


TABLE 164.—Cheese: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[Cheese includes all cheese made from milk; id a pe of course, is included. See ‘‘ General note,’’ 


p.- 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 


| 
1914 1914 
Country 1912 1913 (prelim.). Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. E Pounds. | Pownds. | Pownds. 
4,030 ee eee ee Russia..........2.- 7,455 9 OUR || Saeco 
154,345 | 148, 849 138, 265 || Switzerland........ 66, 435 78, toa Ns eases es 
27680 || 433,405 kc e 3s. United States...... 3, 006 2, 654 3, 797 
1,812 L605 2 Se Ss ee Other countries.... 9, 982 13,903.42 ee 
67, 505 72, 321 65. 
131,107 | 145, 337 fe ee ae Total. ....... 537,999 | 575,720 |,.....-.0. 
64, 632 BOG wel eue e 
IMPORTS 
7:33 Fs Pe eee 6, 747 WBE Latte 6 oideiniscx Germanys .5.5--~- = 47,277 BT; 9030 ccc ecmete 
iegewics 2 age ae 11,349] 11; 122 8, 453 Italy. ie 10, 069 12, 359 8, 836 
Australia. ssc... ---- 444 SORT [a> atone = ussia,. . ) > 5 
Austria-Hungary...| 12,797 LES QOOS Sess 52 I SPA 2 623 - 5, 180 5, 749 5, 150 
Belgium. .......-.- 31, 352 Barcel Pt aoe .c: 2 Switzerland. -.-- 7, 995 1, (OD: ores toe 
HAZ Sadek 6, 280 4,196 3, 288 || United Kirigdom... 250,823 | 249,972 266, 591 
British South Africa 5, 242 5, 694 5,300 || United States...-.. 48, 929 55, 590 4 
@wbate. Scetes= 2% 4, 232 5, 200 4,229 || Other countries....| 19,491 D2 202 | = vx:at.nistee 
(pena. os s..5=- 1, 295 SPATE Voncneaee ce —— 
Beyot.cc He 425 io 378 5, 953 otal ee 528,838 | 558,226 |.......... 
PANCO ea aiersa nee 7, 558 OL S6St ae ewe neta 


1 Year preceding. 
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TABLE 165.—Chickens: Average price per 
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Prepare ek ais Be aS ea |) Ys Bi Tae eR Eh seat tis ‘ ; 2 hate 
a aaa ' . . ee eee ee Oe iPr! ' ‘ Cal RP ay a8 ’ ’ . u's ¢ 
eek Wace at a raphe area as Pus Aras ae a ohana Ue Bite Bee ee 
Dew less arse se Ha ie ake e i ae tine Sha ais rh ier Ate : A Cea : Sa Foie oJ 
2 a) Cc . ' OL I eh es ’ so SF IBA CEN Cyaan Ch ac es er Uae a Ch ee 
g ete ee HO al Fee ts DIRE MI POUT AL ee RAS PC OR ent tie, WMEME Oe oh cy 
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TABLE 166.—Sheep: Number and value on farms in the United States, 1867-1916. 


Nore.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. Tt should also be observed that the census of 1910 


Ree oumbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 
une 1. 


Price Price 
Year. Number. | per head sg Year. Number. | per head oe cea 
Jan. 1. Be Jan. 1. anes: 
Le ee ae 39, 385, 000 $2.50 | $98, 644,000 44, 938, 000 $2.58 | $116, 121,000 
RGRRS Pek cee 38, 992; 000 1.82 | —71;053; 000 47, 274, 000 2.66 | — 125, 909, 000 
1969... =... =--| 37,724, 000 1.64] —62)037;000 45, 048, 000 1.98 | 89, 186, 000 
es 40, 853, 000 1.96 | 79,876,000 42, 294° 000 1.58 | — 66,686,000 
1870, census, -| 38; 2897 000 1.70 | ~ 65,168,000 
MERE Lae sses} GOs4l7 ONL fs. oe. cca fee eck tances 36, 819, 000 1.82 67, 021, 000 
_ See 31, 851, 000 2.14 | 68,310, 000 -| 37, 657, 000 2.46 | 92,721; 000 
31, 679, 000 2.61 82, 768, 000 39, 114, 000 2.75 107, 698, 000 
33, 002, 000 2.71 » 427, 000 41, 883, 000 2.93 | 122° 666,000 
33, 938, 000 2. 43 82,353, 000 
33, 784, 000 2.55 | 86,278,000 G1 bOGHIIS) |e eee 2 pe Re erupt 
35, 935, 000 2.37 85, 121, 000 59, 757, 000 2.98 178, 072, 000 
.-| 35, 804, 000 2.13 | 76,362) 000 =| 62; 039, 000 2.65 | 164, 446,000 
35, 740, 000 2.21 78, 898,000 63, 965, 2.63 168, 316, 000 
38, 124, 000 2.07 | 78,965; 51, 630, 000 2.59 | 133, 530,000 
40, 766, 000 2.21 | 90; 231,000 45, 170, 000 2.82 |  127,332)000 
50, 632, 000 3.54 179, 056, 000 
ae AC. Sl AR Se ie gh, | em 53, 240, 000 3. 84 204, 210, 000 
*570, 2.39 | 104,071,000 54, 631, 000 3.88 | 211, 736,000 
45, 016, 000 2.37 | 106, 596, 000 56, 084, 000 3.43 192, 632, 000 
49, 237, 000 2.53 | 124° 366, 000 57, 216000" |e ce || peer ea 
50, 627, 000 2.37 | 119,903,000 || 1910, census, 
” 360, 2.14 | 107,961,000 || Apr. 16...2.| 62, 447,861 4.12 | 216, 030, 000 
48, 322, 000 1.91 | 92) 444 19111......_.-| 53; 633; 000 3.91 | 209, 535,000 
44, 759, 000 2.01 | 89,873,000 |] 1912.......... 52,362, 000 3.46 | 181,170,000 
” 545, 2.05 | 9,280,000 || 1913.._....... 51, 482, 000 3.94 | 202° 779; 000 
42; 599, 000 2.13 | 90,640,000 |] 1914......_... 49,719, 000 4.02] 200,045,000 
44, 336, 000 2.27 | 100,660,000 |} 1915.......... 49, 956, 000 4.50 224, 687, 000 
LS ee See 49, 162, 000 5.17. 254,348, 000 
EELS al baie eee, Bl fn i a : 
43) 431; 000 2.50 | 108,397, 000 


1 Estimates of numbers revised based on census data. 


TABLE 167.—Sheep: Number and value on farms Jan. 1, 1915 and 1916, by States. 


Number (thousands) Bevetpe ene per head,| Farm value (thousands 
an. 1— 


| Jan. 1— of dollars) Jan. 1— 
State. 
| 1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
MEREIO? Soe Satta ctee iat oe sea. | 162 $165 $4. 80 $4. 50 $778 $742 
New Hampshire z 37 38 5.50 4.90 204 186 
DIOLIMON mes occa wens et as 100 105 5.90 5.10 590 536 
Massachusetts... -scs2ec'< 28 30 5.50 5. 60 154 168 
Rhode Island... ...-..2222-.-=- 6 7 5.90 5. 20 35 36 
Monneciients:2<20 ~~ 2.245.242 18 19 5. 80 5.70 104 108 
BN OUOM OFCaon cts ais cas 849 849 6. 20 5. 80 5, 264 4,924 
BNON TS OLSOV ic csicici-\s sie cence sae 29 31 6. 40 6.00 186 186 
Pennsylvania 856 831 5. 60 5.30 4,794 4,404 
MICA W ANC com aieidt oclscce cose 8 8 5.30 5.30 42 4 
AL VIAN G seo seins oh se ee 223 223 5. 40 5. 20 1, 204 1,160 
Virsinia PT ees eo ce ne 734 720 4.90 4.50 3,597 3, 240 
West Virginia 796 796 5.10 4.50 4,060 3, 582 
North Carolina 170 177 3. 20 3.30 544 584 
South Carolina 30 32 2.70 2. 60 81 83 
Laren cee. ot oe ee 161 163 2. 40 2.30 386 375 
PRIDE heres = dee} ws eee 
ide: . : 119 119 2. 30 2. 20 274 262 
Ohio....-. 3,067 3, 263 5. 40 4.70 16, 562 15, 336 
RixGliarian Som. \ssee ss hs 1,058 1,114 6. 10 5. 40 6,454 6, 016 
MOIS: foe co jsa0c see 907 935 5.90 5.40 5,351 5,049 


17369°—yBK 1915——34 
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SHEEP AND WOOL—Continued. 
TaBLE 167.—Sheep: Number and value on forms Jan. 1, 1915 and 1916, by States—Gon. 


Number (thousands) | Average price per head,| Farm value (thousands 


Jan. 1— Jan. 1— of dollars) Jan. 1— 
State. 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
ighigary tata. Ree wees cee 1,931 2,033 5.70 5.00 11,007 10, 165 
Wc Sheet Bt tana 664 "781 5.30 5.00 3,519 3, 008 
Minnesotas. (kee ae 536 564 4.80 4.60 2,573 2,5 
Towa ee beet 1,274 1,249 6. 30 5.60 3,026 = 
Missouri= osc. ere ee 1,416 1,490 5.80 5.00 8,213 ve 
125 
North Dakota...........------ 250 250 5.10 4.50 1,275 ri 
South Dakota...........6222-- oy & 4 re 12 ou oo 
PS ies ea Ba 3a 316 3 60 to] 910 58 
Ken uCkey << t-akse =. oe eee 1,155 1, 229 4.90 4.20 , 660 5, 162 
po iian cay: ok Maen 661 674 4.10 3.70 2,710 2, 494 
cine ge gers a ean 119 119 2. 60 2.30 ‘ 274 
Mississippi... i.....-.ccsboccees 208 208 2.50 2.20 520 458 
Woulsinnalse 5-1. Jae gees 185 180 2. 30 2.20 426 396 
Mexnse sere. = ao aes tor ete 2, 156 2,114 3.70 3.20 7,977 6, 765 
- 
Oblahoma osc. ocb ates ce 95 76 5.00 4.20 475 319 
Mee hike tae 124 130 2.90 2.60 360 338 
Montanans - 2-82 .2- basen a 3,941 4,379 5.10 4 40 20,099 19, 268 
Wiyomine: fo. a: kee 4) 338 | 4,497 5. 60 4.70 24; 293 20,807 
Colotadgsceobt a a ames 1) 839 1,751 5.20 4.40 9,563 7,704 | 
7 
NewiMoexicos toon... ch ees 3,440 3,340 4.30 3.50 14,792 11, 690 
ye ee 1)849 1,761 4.70 4.00 8,690 7, 
Nite eon alee hea ae ec 2; 089 2) 068 5.40 4.50 11) 281 9; 306 
INGWACD bs caol vt sca os wae vente 1,532 1, 532 5. 80 4.90 8, 886 7,507 
(afi yiys| ie aig eee ape anes 3, 102 3, 041 5.60 4.70 17,371 14,203 
engin oe ee "568 546 5.30 4.80 3,010 262 § 
Orosont ee ieee eos eee 2,563 2, 563 5. 20 4.50 13,328 11,534 
e ' 
Galtionnince 4 cette sah vee 2) 450 2} 500 5.00 4.50 12) 250 11, 250 
United States........... 49,162 49, 956 5.17 4.50 


254, 348 224,687 


TaBLE 168.—Sheep: Imports, exports, and prices, 1898-1915. 


Imports. Exports. 
Year ending June 30— Average Average 
Number.| Value. import |Number.| Value. export 
price, price 
Le08 re par sak os niwisls emia Samceweac met cae 459, 484 | $1, 682, 977 $3. 66 37, 260 $126, 394 $3.39 
L804 5 ois, nhe ee es it 242, 568 788, 181 3.25 | 132,370 332, 6.29 
TSO5 i ioie-0 ns tia ki sal< sae eee ea seaglh eon, 401 682, 618 2.34 | 405,748 | 2, 630, 686 6.48 
BOG a. 5. oininp.ceCete a(n ciclo eta Rae OE 322, 692 853, 530 2.65 | 491,565 | 3,076,384 6.26 
UY ASR aes Seine Ape Ve 405, 633 | 1,019, 668 2.51 | 244,120) 1,531, 645 6.27 
SOR arose ereemne aic.cteints whaler ate Cees -..-| 892,314 | 1, 106,322 2.82 | 199,690 | 1,218, 886 6.08 
TBO oi Bate ob Rain nines OE alee cate 345,911 | 1,200, 081 3.47 | 143, 286 853, 555 5.96 
1 O00. u = << nlan aieraciy Ck eae ne eee 381,792 | 1,365, 026 3.58 | 125,772 733,477 5.83 
OOM aia ic acie ysteie s ac.eaa be oe eee ene 331, 488 | 1, 236,277 3.73 | 297,925} 1,933,000 6.49 
BOOS of sts can tice Ue = acc see ea 266, 953 956, 710 3.58 | 358,720] 1,940,060 5.41 
PODS rie ocd twee sa. ac, A 301, 623 | 1,036, 934 3.44 | 176,961] 1,067, 860 6.03 
Pees Lista cevics ao case Oe eee 238, 094 815, 289 3.42 | 301,313 | 1,954, 604 6.49 
PY AME este acon noe orca doce ane acetate 186, 942 704, 721 3.77 | 268,365 | 1, 687,321 6.29 
OES 5.8 ee rr SES 240,747 | 1,020,359 4.24 | 142,690 804, 090 5.64 
VS 8550 OC een a 224,798 | 1,120,425 4.98 | 135,344 750, 242 5.54 
LUO Ss oe. COS 224,765 | 1, 082,606 4.82 | 101,000 589, 285 5. 83 
Ee a 0h5 99.10.) ere 102, 663 502, 640 4.90 67, 656 365, 155 5.40 
DD) cos 25500 rrr 126, 152 696, 879 5.52 44,517 209, 000 4.69 
TW cc. 2 oe rr 53, 455 377, 625 7.06 | 121,491 636, 272 5.24 
1012... coop Meas see... 23, 588 157, 257 6.67 | 157, 263 626, 985 3.99 
1913:2... eee 15, 428 90, 021 5.83 | 187, 132 605, 725 3.94 
1014... 5) Ace See eee ee 223,719 532, 404 2.38 | 152, 600 534, 543 3.50 
LOB: So Soc oo cee 205 ons 158, 317 533, 967 3.48 47,218 182, 278 3. 86 
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SHEEP AND WOOL—Oontinued. 


TaBLE 169.—Sheep: Wholesale price per 100 pounds, 1900-1915. 
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2 Not including lambs. 


1 Natives to 1908. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL—Continued. 
Taste 170.—Wool: Product, by States, 1915.1 


} Average Wool 
Number of A : 
State and year. weight of| product, 
fleeces. fleece. raw. 
: Pounds. | Pounds. 
Maine s<senc<aeee= 148, 000 6.3 932, 000 
New Hampshire 31, 000 6.3 195, 000 
VErinlONt. scc.ce sae ene 83, 000 (ea! 589, 000 
Massachusetts.....--.--- 20, 000 6.4 128, 000 
Rhodetsland' «cee aeeeaicsiee- = she eee ee 2 5,000 5.0 25, 000 
Connecticut ss iatosin-ce = setae nce eee iat Seber aera 15, 000 5.5 82,000 
New York.....-.-- 535, 000 6.5 3,478, 000 
New Jersey..-..------- 17,000 5.6 95, 
Pennsylvania 650, 000 6.2 4,030, 000 
Dela wares s 2c ctcneese onhcce eos m Rese Ose Poh aes eee een 5,000 5.7 28, 
| 
Lichen oc ise iain a eee GaNeee bNEEE a es <7) Te) 2) an 
reiniay ac. case ces 4, 
West Virginia... 681, 000 5.0 | 3,405,000 
North Carolina 145,000 3.9 566,000 ~ 
South Carolina 29, 000 4.0 116, 000 
J 
Georgia 2.6 520,000 
Florida 3.1 332,000 
OHIO sees a 6.8 | 14,350,000 — 
Indiana 6.8 ; 920,000 — 
MUTI OIG Eco era tee a osaisie tess pote win cee temas oie le sale nies Sietela = sierra leo eae 7.5 3,975,000 
Michigan Ate bie: fe Samelicats Nels. Coen Cainer: Sei Sse os bE Se ta 1,170, 000 6.9 8,073,000 
Vint | Beas] io | aati | 
=F EE ERS RAE DN Ba CONTE amine te 8» a 720, 000 7.5 | 5,400,000 
MASsOUET. ace acc at ooo temece oa ee ae ie oe eer ei ink eae oP oe 1,050, 000 6.7 7,035, 000 : 
North Dakota 225, 000 7.2 1,620,000 
South Dakota 7.0 3,500,000 — 
ING OLAS Kassie a wo Sec nma mecha ee on 7.4 1,776, 000 
USCNTR ERIS SSS Gh Beas soa Se coal sae ce tok 1,456,000 
DGOTAIITC Ks Varta rata 5 cers slate Stetore Srarers Sie pe felamiaaim es etm acelin eal ee 4.9 3, 552,000 
Tennessee . 4.4 1,914 
Alabama... 3.8 ” 408, 000 
Mississippi 3.4 527, 000 
Louisiana.............- 8.7 536, 000 
MORES ow ais oaoes nee nngaeicgn Ras tae ene 3 ee uate 5.8 | 9,280,000 — 
ObIahonita ea she cans stata acaccte e < eee ae oe nea ee ee 7.0 490, 000 ; 
Avioarigng oc Soar 2 an eae ine es 4.5 406, 000 
Inn Gath ee re oo tetas eel ri 28, 682, 000 
WYOMING 55 Roses Secs eres weak Sere eee eee Ere ie ee eae een 8.0 29,040,000 
(ColoradO=-- 0 nn sone soco se cha id ee ee 6.0 | 7,500,000 — 
A : 
New Mexico : 
heeana 5.6 18,620,000 
Utah 6.3 5,985,000 
nate tina waiene seen aa 7.4 | 13,320,000 — 
Nevada 7.7 5,890,000 
TGANG ss co cton's mociadia cman eieubhlears cidtan METS eat ae ena Re ate eee tne ie en 
‘Washington -- 7.9 15, 286, 000 
8.3 3, 818, 000 
oe mn oon naga ssn eAhaS 1) Sobre eae ea = ; 15, 600, 000 
asic Eas Ca LES ki dm WN See SSRN EE IE eee te are eer ae 900, ‘ 11, 590, 000 
United States... .<5 522. beat ook ces ee ee ee 36, 698, 000 6.78 |2288, 777, 000 
1 Estimate of United States Department of Agriculture. 2Includes pulled wool. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL—Continued. 
Taste 171.—Wool: Wholesale price per pound in Boston, 1900-1915. 


Michigan 
fine, un- 
| unwashed. : : hed. washed.! 


Cts. | Cts. || Cts. Cts. | Cts. 

23 29 

195 193 21 

23 22 

25 274 

25 22 

20 27 

28 264 

28 26 

27 25 

23 23 | 6 
20 | 28 | 26 
18 22 21 

--| 2 | 25 . 23 
af 2: | 2h B 
=] 20 25 | 23 

2B 25 22 23 

25 29 23 26 

28 29 26 26 
2% |} 29 22 26 
26 | 27 22 23 

% | 27 22 23 

26 274 23 23 

26 ) 2 2B 24 

6% | 2% 23 274 

25 ) 27 2B | 
25 27 23 24 

2% | 27 25 |). 25 

B ) 2 22 274 
Fine Terri | Fine fall, |} Pulled, A || Pulled, B 
tory, staple | Texas super, super, 
scoured. scoured scoured. 


|| Low. |High.|| Low. ‘High. eee High. || Low. |High.|| Low. |High. 
Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. 


Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. 
45| 62|| 48| 6 


=| gessee Bseeag | BEARS 


1 Quoted as X, washed, in 1900. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL—Continued. 
TABLE 172.— Wool: Wholesale price per pound, 1900-1915. 


Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture. 


Date. 


gu 
BOPEOMD OD sete = cicrseeisrecicwreiaincste 
OCOD Ol aoe come cece cece = = 


Boston. Philadelphia. St. Louis 
Ohio XX Ohio XX Best tub 
washed. washed.!” washed. 
Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low High. 
Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
27 38 27 37 28 36 
26 28 25 28 24 294 
27 32 26 32 24 29 
30 35 30 34 27 31 
32 36 313 334 304 41 
34 37 34. 36 37 43 
334 36 33 35 31 46 
33 35 33 34 33 38 
30 35 30 34 22 33 
34 38 32 35 38 38 
30 38 30 35 31 37 
27 32 27 31 28 33 
28 33 25 31 27 38 
25 32 22 31 28 37 
254 314 22 29 28 33 
29 31 29 31 31 34 
25 29 30 33 33 40 
33 34 33 34 40 40 
34 38 31 334 37 40 
32 32 31 32 38 41 
32 32 31 324 40 41 
32 32 28 32h 40 42 
32 32 29 32 40 42 
32 32 31 32 40 42 
32 32 31 32 40 42 
32 323 31} 323 40 42 
324 324 32 334 40 44 
25 38 28 34 31 44° 


10ne-fourth to three-eighths unwashed, 1912-1914. 


TABLE 173.— Wool: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[“Wool”’ in this table includes: Washed, unwashed, scoured, and pulled wool: slipe, sheep’s wool on skins 
(total weight of wool and skins taken); and all other animal fibers included in United States classification 
of wool. The following items have been considered as not within this classification: Corded, combed 


and dyed wool; flocks, goatskins with hair on, mill waste, noils, and tops. 


See “ General note,’’ p.4174 


EXPORTS. 
(000 omitted.) 
Country. 1912 1913 greta. “Country. 1912 1913 jae ) 
; Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
PRiveria.>...2-.--- 11; 685.)  GLICGSh)| sees neces New Zealand....... 195,030 | 198,338 |.......... 
Argentina. ...... ---| 363,680 | 264,728 258, 533 || Persia}. ........... 9, 438 20,408 acces. aeetntd 
Avastraliq.....:.... 693,496 | 603,271 | 414,286 || Peru............... 7,670 9,770 10, 665 
HSSISRUEOS. 2-5... 246,687 | 208, TORN co ccek ore Russia, on. <cesmeces 42,014 38, 200 16, 431 
British India... ... 53,686 | 1, 031 44,705 || Spain.............. 24,987 | 31,937 27,810 
British South Africa) 185, 471 194, 343 152,851 || Turkey §).......... 24, 084 24, 084-}....0-. 005 
Chile. Ree E aieiais sins « 27,366 28, 418 27,043 || United Kingdom... 48, 554 29,079 38, 848 
China pees. 41,670 43, 327 44,821 || Uruguay........... 78,441 | 2178, 441 98, 298 
Branee@ hsp reece = - 88, 990 79, 600". 29.5, 4.088 Other countries....} 34,786 BS GaSe sae ooce 
Germany ....------ 49,743 47, 7 7TA Cee ee a 
Netherlands. ... .-- 31, 851 80,173 |e canes OPAL. See s.a 3 2,359,279 |2,120,123 |..-....... 
1 Year beginning Mar. 21. 4 Year preceding. * Data for year beginning Mar. 14, 1910. 
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TasuE 173.—Wool: International trade, calendar years 1912~-1914—Gontinued. 
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IMPORTS. 
1914 . 1914 
Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). 
/ Pounds. | Pownds. | Pounds. . Pounds. | Pounds. | Pownds. 
Austria-Hungary...) 67,425 BS) GaOy oe. cuss. SUUSSIR See seacan os 99,431 | 121,691 64,172 
Belgium. _...--.... MOS] 829, O74 Joo... 5... Pwedent 220... ti. 6, 703 G30225| eames safc 
British India....... 26, 066 29,116 22,749 || Switzerland........ 11,295 10,444 |.......... 
Canada... ......... 8, 836 8, 587 9,518 || United Kingdom..} 555,161 | 582,618 498, 192 
BBO. oo. cesses 679,624 | 593,781 |........:. United States. ..... 238,118 | 180,183 260,193 
AerMISny. ......-.. BETS 120 | A80 BT. oe. eae Other countries....| 64,845 64, 843 |........-- 
NCS eee 13, 451 ORY 5 1 eee : 
Netherlands... ..-..- 37, 681 38, 419) Gos =- cess Totaly .-ss-k.-.- 2,571,514 |2, 466, 740 |.......--- 
SWINE. 


TaBLE 174.—Swine: Number and value on farms in the United States, 1867-1916. 


Note.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or de- 
crease to the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying 
percentage estimates whenever new census data are available. It should also be observed that the census 
of tua giving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to 
numbers June 1. 


Jan. 1I— Number. |, oe q.| Farm value. Jan. 1— Number. | ,, a Farm value. 
1867.......-.. 24,694,000} $4.03 | $99, 637,000 || 1891.......... 50,625,000] $4.15 | $210,194, 000 
aera ® 24” 317,000 3.29 | 79,976,000 || 1802.......... 52,398, 000 4.60 | 241,031,000 
meee: 8 .t. 23,316,000 4.65] 108,431,000 || 1893.......... 46,095, 000 6.41 | 295; 426,000 
ESTOS: S22 S..4 - 26, 751,000 5. 80 155,108,000 || 1894...-...... 45, 206, 000 5.98 270,385, 000 
1870, census POOD UE eee cea 44,166, 000 4.97 219, 501, 000 
Junel..... eta; seg SE | A Fs 206.01 A 42 8437 000 4.35 | 186,530,000 
a eens 29, 458, 000 5.61 | 165,312,000 || 1997.......... 40, 600, 000 4.10 | 166,273,000 
yee Ae 31, 796, 000 4.01 127, 453,000 |) 1898...2...... 39, 760, 000 4.39 174,351, 000 
oe Stor 32, 632, 000 3.67 | 119,632,000 || 1999.......... 38, 652, 000 4.40 | 170,110,000 
Oe See ae 30, 861, 000 3.98 122, 695,000 |} 1900...--.-.... 37,079, 000 5.00 185, 472, 000 
(bl je ee er ae 28, 062, 000 4.80 134,581,000 || 1900, census, 
SV Ge ie 25, 727, 000 6. 00 154, 251,000 TUNED cored G2: BESOIN Ie cies es oe aoe 
LT i emia eae 28, 077,000 5. 66 158, 873,000 |} 1901 1........- 56, 982, 000 6. 20 353, 012, 000 
Cis, ae 32, 262, 000 4.85 1565577; 000.1) 19020.) . o-ano-s 48, 699, 000 7.03 342,121,000 
en 34, 766, 000 3.18 | 110,508,000 || 1903.......... 46, 923, 000 7.78 | 364,974; 000 
(eee. 34,034,000 4.28 | 145,782/000 || 1904.......... 47, 009; 000 6.15 | 289; 225,000 
1880, census, 1905 cee eee at 47,321, 000 5.99 283, 255, 000 
amet... ETS hi Ae a ee 1906 jo.4ee 52, 103,000 6.18 | 321/803/000 
4.70 | 170,535,000 || 1907.......... 54,794’ 000 7.62| 417,791,000 
5.97 | 263,543,000 || 1908.......... 084; 000 6.05 | 339,030, 000 
6.75 | 291,951,000 || 1909....-..... 54,147, 000 6.55 | 354,794, 000 
5.57 | 246,301,000 || 1910.......... 47, 782/000" | ca. ee ae 

5. 02 226, 402,000 || 1910, census, 
4.26 | 196,570,000 || Apr.1..... 58,185,676 9.17 | 533,309, 000 
4.48 200, 043, 000 || 1911 1.......-.] 65,620, 000 9.37 615,170, 000 
4.98 220,811,000 || 1912.........-. 65, 410, 000 8.00 523,328, 000 
5.79 291,307,000 || 1913. .--| 61,178, 000 9. 86 603,109, 000 
4.72 243,418,000 || 1914 -| 58,933, 000 10. 40 612,951, 000 
1890, census, (is 647 618,000 9.87 | 637,479,000 
Renelins: Piety Reta Sinead ceo aae Jab: A916: Sioa 68, 047, 000 8.40 | 571)890;.000 


SS nn EEE EERIE 


1 Wstimates of numbers revised, based on census data, 
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SWINE—Continued. 7 
TaBLE 175.—Swine: Number and value on farms Jan. 1, 1915 and 1916, by States. 


Number (thousands) | Average price per head | Farm value (thousands 
Jan, 1— Jan. 1— of dollars) Jan. 1— 
State. : 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Maine: oscackee see. eee tee oe 102 95 $12. 00 $15.70 $1, 224 $1,492 
New Hampshire 55 52 12. 50 14.00 688 723 2a 
Wermont 2202. sen... = 113 108 10. 30 13.00 1,164 1, 404 
Massachusetts... - - 112 108 13. 20 15. 50 1,478 1,672 &@ 
Mhodevisland sce. seen--- cee. 15 15 11. 00 13.50 165 202 
@onnhecticut ees can 5Qi fies Bs 13. 60 15.50 802 899 
New York........-- 799 768 11. 80 14.30 9, 428 10, 982 
New Jersey ..---.------ 161 161 12. 80 14.00 2,061 2, 254 
Pennsylvania 1,210 1, 186 10. 40 13.50 12, 584 | 16,011 
Dela warewrc. os toe eis ss 61 60 9. 00 10. 20 549 | 612 
Fr ts NR a ea 359 349 8.50 9.70| ~ 3,052 3,385 
Wirginidtasstsa to. 1,023 956 7.00 7.90 7,161 7, 552 
West Virginia. -... 378 374 9.00 9.60 3,402 3,590 
North Carolina... 1, 601 1,525 7. 80 8.20 12, 488 12, 505 
South Carolina...............- 917 819 8. 50 8. 60 7, 794 7, 043 : 
Gees a tS eee 2,348 2,042 7.70 8.00 18, 080 | 16, 336 
Florida = 996 949 6.00 6.00 5, 976 5,694 
Ghiomes a: ie 3,713 3, 640 9.00 11.20 33,417 40, 768 
Trdlang noes ee on eee 4,167 4, 167 8.50 10.30 35, 420 42,920 ; 
IN bys eee em ec fa ea 4, 489 4,358 9. 00 10.30 40, 401 44, 887 : 
Michigan 1, 462 1,392 9..00 10.90 | 13,158 15,173 | 
Wisconsin... 2,142 2) 255 9.00 12.00 19, 278 27, 060 
Minnesota... - 1,716 1,716 9. 50 12.50 16, 302 21, 450 : 
Towastsssscce 9, 069 8,720 9.30 11.00 84,342 95,920 
IMissouri.cos, 22 ches n neotenic - 4,505 4, 250 7.10 8.10 31, 986 34,425 
North Dakota.........2--.2-- 706 642 9.00 11.80 6,354 7,578 iF 
Aouthe Dakotas. (82 coda 1,314 1,195 10. 10 11.00 13,27 13,145 : 
4, 266 3, 809 9. 40 10.90 40, 100 41, 518 f 
2,815 2, 656 9.10 10.10 25, 616 26, | 
1, 709 1, 582 6.50 7.20 11,108 11,399 
1,531 1,501 6. 80 7.80 10, 411 11,708 
labama. . 1,715 1,559 7. 60 7.80 13, 034 12, 160 ; 
Mississippi 1,617 1,540 6. 20 7.20 10, 025 11, 088 : 
ouisiang eee eee 1, 553 1,412 7.30 7.70 11, 337 10, 872 : 
MORAG shencrc Gane was =< Se eeeee 3,197 2, 880 7.70 9.00 24,617 25,920 
Oklahoma...,..-..------2--:-- 1,491 1, 420 7.20 8.20 10, 735 11,644 | 
IAT Erisds See 1) 589 13573 5. 40 6.50 8 581 10, 224 ; 
Monibariaes: -s sn eee cater 276 9.00 10. 80 2, 682 2, 981 
WWaRO MIN gate tal Soe 70 64 9. 40 11.40 658 730 
Coloratow sc sane oc aCe 320 256 8. 20 10.50 2, 624 2, 688 
New Mexico 91 7 “9. 00 9.80 819 715 
Arizona. 40 31 11.00 12.00 440 372 a 
Utah.. 112 98 7.80 10. 20 874 1,000 
Nevada 40 36 9.00 11.60 360 "418 
Galion 2" oes eee eee 344 328 7.00 10. 00 2, 408 3, 280 
Washington:.:.s-css.eosueemes 314 327 8.50 11.10 2; 669 3,630 | 
OGG cen. fk ae 396 360 7.10 9.50 2) 812 3,420 
Calllonascec: 1200. cee 947 877 8.40 10.50 7,955 9° 208 
United States........... 68, 047 64, 618 8.40 9. 87 571, 890 637, 479 | 
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SWINE—Continued. 


TaBLE 176.—Hogs (live): Wholesale price per 100 pounds, 1900-1915. 
| Soe es eS ee ee et 


Cincinnati. St. Louis. Chicago. 
Packing. fair es Kansas City. Omaha. 
ie ixed an 
Date. i good. Mixed packers. packers. 
; Low. | High. || Low. | High. |) Low. | High. |} Low. | High. || Low. | High. 
$5. 85 | $4.40 | $5.75 $4.05 | $5.824 || $4.40 | $5.672 $4.15 $5. 62 
7.20 4.90 7.10 4.85] 7.30 5.05 7.124 4.45 6. 85 
8.00 5. 80 8.20 5.65 | 8.20 6.10 8.174 5. 25 8.05 
7.75 | 4.20 7.60 3.90 | 7.80 4.35 7.60 4.10 7.55 
6.25 || 4.25 6.30 4.15 | 6.374 4.474 | 6,074 4, 20 6.05 
6.35 || 4.75 6.35 4.25 | 6.423 4.55 6.25 4.30 6.10 
6.95 5.10 6.97 4.95] 7.10 5.20 6. 874 4.85 6.75 
7.40 4.00 7.22 3.75 | 7.22% 4.00 7.15 3.80 7.05 
7.35 4.20 7.35 4.00 | 7.50 4.00 7.15 3.97 6.90 
8.80 5.75 8.65 5.50] 8.70 || 5.25 8.50 5.25 8. 50 
11.10 6.80 | 11.05 6.60 | 11.15 6.90 | 10.90 7.26 10. 85 
8.25 5. 80 8.22 5.55 | 8.30 5. 60 8.05- 5. 59 8.10 
9.35 5.75 9.25 5.75 | 9.40 5.65 9.05 7.00 9.00 
10.00 7.20 9.50 6.95 | 9.623 6.95 9.25 7.02 9.15 
9.90 6.80 | 10.20 6.30 | 10.15 6.65 9.75 6. 50 9.35 
| 
(634 9l| Beesaace Saenee es 6.15 | 7.40 6. 50 7.40 6.00 7.95 
(LED) | eS S54 Dee ess 6.30 | 7.25 6.35 7.024 6.25 6.95 
ea RR a eee 6.35 | 7.05 6. 50 7.05 6.35 6. 82 
in. CSRS S5e eee 6.60 | 7.85 6. 60 7.65 6. 40 7.50 
RL || ea eee predl | le pe Gage OR pear Bios: 7.20 7.90 7.00 7.60 
(Peal) Beene) Aree aoe 7.05 | 7.92% 7.20 7.85 6.75 7.60 
NC Hl eh Se! Sse oe 6.15 | 8.10 7.00 7.80 5.90 7.65 
METS ences ae ee 5.90 | 8.00 6.30 7.70 5.90 7.60 
% pony Srl ee en te 6.15 | 8.45 7.10 8.25 . 6.00 8.95 
@ctober=.22s <2. -< 7.00 ES ee PRE SE 6.25 | 8.95 6.90 8.65 6.75 8.90 
November......-- 6.35 La | ee ee (ee ee 5.80 | 7.75 6.20 7.50 6.00 7.35 
December .s---- =. 6. 25 7.25 |e ee 5.80 | 7.05 6. 00 6. 75 4.00 8.00 
| 

Weales sox. : 6. 25 cell 2 Sacer) ae ites 5.80] 8.95 6. 00 8. 65 4.00 8.95 


THE FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION. 


Some of the principal facts connected with the Federal meat inspection as admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Animal Industry are shown in the following tables. The 
figures cover the annual totals for the fiscal years 1907 to 1914, inclusive, the former 
being the first year of operations under the meat-inspection law now in force. The 
data given comprise the number of establishments at which inspection is conducted; 
the number of animals of each species inspected at slaughter; the number of each 
species condemned, both wholly and in part, and the percentage condemned of each 
species and of all animals; the quantity of meat products prepared or processed under 
Federal supervision, and the quantity and percentage of the latter condemned. 

Further details of the Federal meat inspection are published each year in the Annual 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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asin 177.—Number of establishments and total number of animals inspected at slaughter 
under Federal inspection annually, 1907 to 1915. 


Estab- 
Fiscal year. lish- Cattle. Calves. Swine. Sheep. Goats. All F 
ments. 
708 | 7,621,717 | 1,763,574 | 31,815,900 | 9,681,876 52,149 | 50,935, 216 
787 | 7,116,275 | 1,995,487 | 35,113,077 | 9,702,545 45,953 | 53,973, 337 
876 | 7,325,337 | 2,046,711 | 35,427,931 | 10,802, 903 69,193 | 55,672,075 
919 | 7,962,189 | 2,295,099 | 27,656,021 | 11, 149, 937 115,811 | 49,179, 057. 
936 | 7,781,030 | 2,219,908 | 29,916,363 | 13,005, 502 54,145 | 52,976,948 
940 | 7,532,005 | 2,242,929 | 34,966,378 | 14, 208, 724 63,983 | 59,014,019 
910 | 7,155,816 | 2,098, 484 | 32,287,538 | 14,724, 465 56,556 | 56,322, 859 
893 | 6,724,117] 1,814,904 | 33,289,705 | 14, 958, 834 121,827 | 56,909,387 
896 | 6,964,402 | 1,735,902 | 36,247,958 | 12, 909, 039 165,533 | 58,022, 884 
TaBLE 178.—Condemnation of animals at slaughter, 1907 to 19165. 
Cattle. Calves. Swine. 
Fiscal year. Par Per Per 
Whole.! | Part. cent.2 | Whole1| Part. | cents Whole.1 | Part. | cents 
Th Cea oa 28, 497 93, 174 1.60 6, 462 245 0.38 | 176,280 | 436,161 1.92 
OUR... cceneemce a 34, 960 67, 482 1.44 5, 858 396 -81 | 234,608 | 636,589 2.48 
1 ee eae 37, 544 99, 739 1.87 8,217 409 42 | 183,926} 799,300 2.77 
cL ee aes ee 45,588 | 122,167 2.11 7,531 500 35 | 123,421 | 726,829 3.07 
11) ana ree 42,578 | 123,969 2.14 7, 656 781 -38 | 138,977 | 877,528 3.40 
i 1 Re oo eee 54,778 | 134,783 2.52 8,945 1,212 -45 | 276,512 | 323,992 1.72 
10) 5 ee saa 56,736 | 130,139 2.61 9, 267 1,377 -51 | 319,131 | 373,993 2.15 
nL) a ea Be es el 54,417 | 138,085 2.86 6, 733 1, 234 -44 | 352,921 | 422,275 2.33 
WOU bs aoe ses 2 61,279 | 178,409 3.44 5,975 1,750 -45 | 328,667 | 464,217 2.19 
Sheep Goats All animals 
Fiscal year Per Per Per 
Whole.) | Part. | conta | Wholet| Part. | conga | Whole |, Part. | (ote 

OO aa. 8 cetera 9,676 296 0.10 cS ee aes 0.08 | 220,958 | 529,876 1.47 
MOORS Sees s 8, 186 198 -09 33 1 -07 | 283,645 | 704,666 1.83 
TQ0O oe Cet en 10, 825 179 10 82 1 -12 | 240,594 | 899,628 2.05 
BOL OH Coleen oe ani 11, 156 24,714 32 226 1 -19) 187,922 | 874,211 2.16 
OLD seek Waite rece 10, 821 7,394 .14 Li i eS seats -11 | 200,093 }1, 009, 672 2.28 
1012S eeeee eae 16,304 3, 871 14 85 1 -13 | 356,624 | 463,859 1.39 
1013. eee ote 18, 612 939 13 78 1 14] 403,824] 506,449 1.62 
LOLS ee See tase 21, 402 1, 564 15 776 8 -64.] 436,249 | 563,166 1.76 
1016 > cece sees 18, 298 298 .14 657 14 -41 | 414,876 | 644,688 1.83 


1 Includes carcasses passed for rendering into lard or tallow as well as those condemned outright. 
2 Includes both whole and parts; that is, the percentage given is of all carcasses the meat of which has 
been condemned in whole or in part. 


TABLE 179.—Quantity of meat and meat food products prepared, and quantity and per- 
centage condemned, wnder Federal supervision annually, 1907 to 1915. 


' 
1 


nee ' Prepared or Percenta 
Fiscal year. areca. Condemned. |,.°% Bt 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Cl A EN CA erect i oem! 4, 464, 213, 208 14, 874, 587 0.33 
NOOB cs ae 5 sEol sats aoe cole te ee eee ee oe ene eee 5, 958, 298, 364 43, 344, 206 die 
1909 cewentbecnecabancacuce’ tet aise aa UEcnnay se She ia seaman 6, 791, 437, 032 24, 679, 754 36 
DODO. conc cee eens chance SO Cea sete ean eee 6, 223, 964, 593 19, 031, 808 31 
1911 a wave « wine ee ea mele ac a 0 CLLRS OR En et ete 6, 984, 233, 214 21,073,577 Fr: | 
Bin .n'n'n's's 0's. o.e == 30's s'siniaaale gee Ree ee em 7, 279, 558, 956 18, 096, 587 25 
OS Se Ce Meta kes G.oea cones eistinetce 7,094, 809, 809 18, 851, 930 27 
| MES rere nc Rat GS 7,033, 295, 975 19, 135, 469 ae 
LS) \ net CCGG ee 7, 533,070,002 18,780, 122 -25 


The principal items in the above table, in the order of magnitude, are: Cured pork, 
lard, lard substitute, sausage, and oleo products. The list includes a large number of 


less important items. 


It should be understood that the above products are entirely separate and additional 
to the carcass inspection at time of slaughter. They are, in fact, reinspections of such 
portions of the carcass as have subsequently undergone some process of manufacture, 


Total Value of Farm Production, and Railway Tonnage. 


TABLE 180.—Estimated value of farm products. 
{Based on prices at the farm.] 
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Animals and animal 
Crops. products. 

Year, Total, gross. Percent- Percent- 

Value. age of Value. age of 

total total 
1879 Sete Rete raieiiete cieiaa tm sae ae RCL LOS Re SOO IPI BCISS ci REM as Se Mens 
FASO :(CeNSUS) 0625 5.5 22 ce 55s DAO MOT AGS lectern cinietnn is ba dteontins « min |e mw agiate wie) eicine ae aie ais, ma cla wee 
1897. 3,960, 821,685 | $2,519,082, 592 63.6 | $1,441, 739, 093 36.4 
56 63.6 | 1,579,376, 282 36.4 
63.6 | 1,718,365, 561 36.4 
63.7 | 1,817,653, 248 36.3 
63.8 | 1,916,940, 925 36.2 
64.0 | 2,016,228, 607 36.0 
64.1 | 2,115,516, 288 35.9 
65.0 | 2,140,102, 135 35.0 
6, 273, 997, 362 64.0 | 2,261,344, 604 36.0 
6, 764, 210, 423 , 263, 134, 353 63.0 | 2,501,076,070 37.0 
7, 487,988,622 | 4,761, 111,839 63.6 | 2,726,876, 783 36.4 
7, 890,625,522 | 5,098, 292, 549 64.6 | 2,792,332,973 35.4 
8,558,161, 223 | 5,487,161, 223 64.1 | 3,071,009, 000 35.9 
9,037,390,744 | 5,486,373,550 60.7 | 3,551,017, 194 39.3 
8, 819,174,959 | 5,562,058,150 | * 63.1] 3,257,116,809 36.9 
9, 342,790,149 | 5,842,220, 449 62.5 | 3,500,569, 700 37.5 
9, 849,512,511 | 6,132,758, 962 62.3 | 3,716, 753, 549 37.7 
9, 894,960,531 | 6,111,684, 020 61.8 | 3, 783,276,511 38.2 
10, 501,686,375 | 6,652, 288,634 63.3 | 3,849,397, 741 36.7 


a 


TaBLe 181—Tonnage carried on railways in the United States, 1912-1914. 


Product. 


FARM PRODUCTS. 
Animal matter: 
Animals, live 
Packing-house products— 
IDPesse@ MOSS oo == wee coe e ens 
Hides (including leather) 
Other packing-house products 


Total packing-house products 


Poultry (including game and fish) 
Wool 
Other animal matter 


Total animal matter 


Vegetable matter: 
CORON re sa ao ol a fae ice ee so = alain haha ee ata win sip whim aiete'® wie w= 
Fruit and vegetables 


Tobacco 
Other vegetable matter. -. 


Motal vegetable matter. ----.--..2-+-------00-2----= 


Total farm products 
OTHER FREIGHT. 


PYOGUCTS OL MINES. 2.  - eect wisn ona caren ne wnceesdeitincesgqecs- = 
Products of forests 
Manufactures......--.--------- Joe ee cee teen e tees eee e eee ee 
‘All other (including all freight in less than carload lots) 


Total tonnage 


Year ending June 30— 


1912 1913 1914 

Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. 
14,147,000 | 15,042,000 | 14, 811,000 
2,346,000 | 2, 407,000 2, 283, 000 
151397000 | 1, 1217 000 1) 081, 000 
2) 360,000} 2,345,000 2) 375,000 
5,845,000! 5,873,000 5, 739, 000 
768, 000 847, 000 915,000 
407, 000 398, 000 409, 000 
3,807,000 | 4,286,000 5, 264,000 
24,974,000 | 26,446,000 | _ 27, 138,000 
4,953,000] 3,942,000 4,141,000 
12; 880,000 | 16,099,000 | 16, 795,000 
39,299,000 | 50,945,000 | 46, 015,000 
8,629,000 | 9,523,000 9,697,000 
7,081,000 | 7,830,000 7; 824, 000 
55,009,000 | 68,298,000} 63,536,000 
6,828,000 | 7,145,000 7,319, 000 
3,233,000 | 3,599,000 3). 926, 000 
982,000} 1,091,000 1}071, 000 
10,125,000} 9,493,000 9; 338,000 
94,010,000 | 109,667,000 | 106, 126, 000 
118,984,000 | 136,113,000 | 133, 264,000 
566,538,000 | 650,940,000 | 626, 076, 000 
100, 148,600 | 112)079,000 | 110, 878, 000 
136, 716,000 | 161,933,000 | 145, 257,000 
75, 897,000 | 83,775,000 | 78,649,000 
998, 283, 000 |1, 144, 840,000 | 1,094, 124,000 


1 iled from reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Original shipments only, excluding 
freight ved by cach railway from connecting railways and other carriers. Figures exclude the rela~ 
tively small tonnage originating on railroads of Class IIl (roads having operating revenues of less than 


$100,000 a year). 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS.'! 


{Compiled from reports of the foreign commerce and navigation of the United States, U. S. Department 


of Commerce.) 


TABLE 182.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending 


June 30, 1915. 


Year ending June 30— 
Article imported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity.| Value. — 
ANIMAL MATTER. 
Animals, live: 
Cattle— : 

For breeding purposes, 

DUlBDENS fs owe no ae wees 1,388 $234, 489 718,352 |$16, 328,819 $17,513,175 

Othervc2s- 224 number..| 420,261 | 6,406,179 | 150,016] 2,367,899 |.......-...-|....2--.2--- 

Total cattle....... do....| 421,649} 6,640,668 | 868,368 | 18, 696, 718 17,513,175 
Horses— ‘ 

For breeding purposes, 

GUMDE a. ssee sasaceions 5,713 | 1,653,713 4,406 | 1,476, 905 1,849 473,138 

Otinneseet-siss number... 4,295 | ” 472; 162 28;613 | 1,128,124 10, 803 : 

Total horses....-- do....| 10,008 | 2,125,875 33,019 | 2,605, 029 12, 652 977,380 
Sheep— 

For breeding purposes, 

GIT GL Saiceincreclicin st stores 388 8, 903 221, 836 516, 912 153,317 533, 967 

2 > 2 

OMer vs oe ecs number. . 15,040 81,118 1,883 15, 492}... 5 ee ee 

Total sheep.....-. dose & 15, 428 90,021} 223,719] 532,404] 153,317 533, 967 

All other, including fowls-....]..........-.. 1292 OTe be ecemneceee | 2, SUL O00. loon eae eee 3, 254, 559 

Total live animals.......|...........- 9;685, 7091 oe ee | 24: Fie AT ens 22, 279, 081 

Beeswax......------- pounds:.|, s28,793.| 258,867 | 1,412,200 | _476,a6f\/2 ns oon ee 
Dak y proteoty: d 1,162, 253 304, 0! 

Tey Aegan Serena Se OEE AS 4,090 |} 7,842,022} 1,753,461 | 3,828,227 977, 262 
Cheese. --< ban teee do....| 49,387,944 | 9,185,184 | 63,784,313 | 11,010, 693 | 50,138,520} 9,370,048 
Creag oactoatn gallons..| 1,247,083 | 1,068,109 | 1,773,152 | 1,549,549 | 2)077;384| 17800;180 
Milkeods. 353 searcace cae ens ol tanean emai BS sy 1: al pe a ap ee 1,080) 420i ee. oe oe 2, 556, 787 

Total dairy products....|............ 10603, 207-4. cc on tate mt) eee 14, 704, 277 
IDES. <.0.0egiaeck cpm dozens..} 1,367,224 205, 832 6, 014, 955 | 1,089,164 | 3,046,631 | 
Egg yolks rae <.pounds..} 2287305 36,892 | 374207412 | 5047619 |...°.....-.-|-.0.- mi aeone 
be ers and downs, crude: a 

SWIG te ences ones een orale ee eaters G, 252, 208 tN nnn nce 3 O84 OBR Te Semen mare 2,183,1 

Othen ssc 242 beeen ee 1) O88, OBA lic caceten see “926, 725/|o. Ronee "B19" ries 
Fibers, animal: 
ear — 
AOCOONS'. «jiacces an pounds. . 158, 342 55, 589 1,41 8 
Raw, or as reeled from the ; : cy di: ete toe 
COQQOLL. < aass5 pounds..| 26,049, 472 | 82,147,523 | 28,594,672 | 97,828,243 | 26,030,925 0, 531 
Wrast0:c-o.ceatoscs do....| 5,893,741 | 2}711,605 | 5,949,744 | 3,100,664 | 4’ 970,254 cs 363? abe 
Total silk......... do....] 32,101,555 | 84,914,717 | 34,545,829 |100, 930,025 | 31,052,674 | 83,130, 567 
‘Wool, and hair of the camel, Mt) Geeta (ies 
goat, Alp ene, and like 
animals— 
Class 1, clothing. .pounds 67, 238,715 | 15,422,920 |125, 088, 761 | 30,681,759 |22' 
s 1, clothit ..| 67 5 | 15, 422, § 8 2,017,420 | 52 
Class 2, eatis v1 -d0- = 1105886; 440 ib 266,327 18,839,698 | 4,906,967 | 15,054; 694 eats 188 
Besse carpet. -d0.--,|111, 108, 5, 890, 576 |102, 003, 313 | 17,029,611 | 65,709,752 | 10,865; 475 
alpaca, ete.....pounds..| (2) (2) 1,717,097 | 572,430 | 5,301,563 | 1, 633, 426 
Total wool. ..... do... ./195, 293,255 | 35,579,823 |247, 648,869 | 53,190, 767 308, 083,429 | 68, 242, 568 
Total animal fibers, a 
pounds............. 227, 394, 810 |120, 494, 540 |282, 194, 698 |154, 120, 792 |339, 136,108 | 151,373, 125 


1Forest products come within the scope 
in alphabeuy order in these tables. 
3 Not stated. ‘ 


of the Department of Agriculture and are therefore included 


Imports and Exports of Agricultural Products. 


TaBLE 182.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 8 


Article imported. 


ANIMAL MATTER—continued. 


RICIAGHNS sos. sense oe pounds. 
INA aes cond 0. <.. 
Heng... Hoe cee galions. 
Packing-house products: 
Bladders, other than fish. ... 
Blood, Riieds clone 
Bones, Glee sata 2 st ade 
Bones, , hoofs, and horns..... 
’ Bristles— 


Crude, unsorted..pounds. . 
Sorted, bunched, or pre- 
pared 


eeadee es ‘pounds =. 


Pn ae ae ae 
ne ese skins, other than 


Bullalo hides, dry 


Dry 
Green or pickled. oe eee 


eet hides— 
Bee mtoerme tea dO 5.3 
Gite or pickled. .do-. 
sie tskins— 


LY ~enieasene ae aqQs:.2 
Green or pickled. .do.... 
Horse and ass skins— 
Dry aOF=. = 
Green or pickled. .do-..-. 


Wanearoorse- 52. - <2: dara: 
Sheepskins— } 
DIY Sa seen eee we do... 
Green or pickled. .do-.- 
Le eee Os. 
Total hides and skins, 
POUNdS oa on amen 
Meat— 
Cured— 
Bacon and hams, 
DOUNGS* oc eea cise 
Meat prepared or 
preserved..........-- 
Sausage, bologna, 
DOUNGS=s tee so inwarsl- = 
Fresh— 


Beef and veal. as = 
te and lamb.do-. 
POP aan << do.. 
Other, including meat 
Gxtractes. <2 s-cce== 


Total Meats. cn =.= 
Rennets....----------------- 
Sausage casings... -pounds. . 


Total packing - house 
products... 


Total animal matter..... 


1 Except sheepskins with the wool on. 
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years ending 


June 80, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value, 
1,170,082 | $314,601 | 2,441,317] $738,731 | 2,714,229] $816,521 
6, 550, 197 727,850 | 22,714,877 | 1,805,543 | 8) 705,147 824, 136 
116, 271 68,717 75,079 38, 665i. <2 2.tis setae tases 
beds ela WERT A ea ese eee eee 
EOS | BO 46 | Ale Meso eal) | dao g Sy gil ater eee ee te enema 
See eee We Glare ae eos ote OF023 |e sneete= sock poe eee ees 
peat sea. BRheeoSMee sok ces IOC 46B lose cet 911, 473 
19,151 12, 583 28,359 | 25, 495 45, 466 3,336 
3,559, 433 | 3,491,980 | 3,408,796 | 3,170,974 | 4,016,594] 3,609,748 
3,578,584 | 3,504,563 | 3,437,155 | 3,196,469 | 4,062,060] 3,613,084 
to: ES, a ree Ree 15028, 505'1> ce eeeeee 711,380 
IOP ete Aeecen sg 129,738: leks. <a pee | enema 
5, 147,923 | 2,223,344] 3,738,836 | 1,663,448] 3,541,903 | 1,500,666 
11,348,597 | 1,099,730 | 10,507,680 | 1,051,698 | 8,148,570 744, 187 
Yet ress DOTA 382 || onan eo MIG SVS Idi |e eee See | asl ONCOS 
.| 16,234,751 | 2,790,009 | 14,492,943 | 3,073,717 | 12,422,803 | 2,325,243 
-| 39,974,383 | 15,092,017 | 27, 767,882 | 11,582,807 | 15,678,046 4,166, 617 
54,584, 752 | 11,202,956 | 54,635, 708 | 11,799,146 | 30,288,655 | 6, 552,157 
82,595,225 | 18,670, 672 | 71, 485,650 | 18,083,314 | 93,001,127 | 21, 424, 552 
_ .|185, 447, 165 | 27, 628, 292 |208, 477,838 | 34,098, 628 |241,340,290 | 39, 753,213 
70, 562,896 | 21,099, 415 | 63,374,054 | 19,037,307 | 50,713,062 | 13,925,565 
25,687,409 | 3,691,002 | 21,385,374 | 3,153,956 | 15,834,101] 2,263,984 
10,978,605 | 2,234,581 | 7,619,625 | 1,619,178 | 5,425,173 | 1,253,001 
8, 447, 909 941,371 | 4 645,213 514,833 | 3,800,451 399, 682 
1,097,038 | 719,188 | 1,328,668] 898,087] 769,125 4277, 127 
.| 31,132,037 | 6, 429,936 | 29,338,146 | 6, 165,947 | 20,986,018] 3, 963, 438 
.| 40, 652,682 | 5,965,008 | 40,738,679 | 6,427,270 | 37,833,520 6, 021, 432 
4, 801, 838 921, 727 | 15,780,906 | 3,835,591 | 10,225,362 | 1,701,095 
572, 196, 690 |117, 386,174 |561,070, 686 |120, 289, 781 |538, 317, 733.| 104, 177, 106 
(2) ) 2,008,960 | 383,669] 7,542,446] 1, 161, 090 
aia/aa mane sais (2) Se cee Beeeeel lative hl as Shor reece 1, 193, 268 
728, 469 157,871 730, 326 186, 824 209, 484 53, 660 
@ (2) 180, 137, 183 | 15, 423,911 |184, 490,759 | 16,942,661 
s 8) 12;710,905 | 1,114,730 | 15,528,855 | 1, 474) 402 
(2) (2 4, 624, 799 540,801 | 16,250,514 | 2,011,065 
Seger a 1,268,957 |......-.----] 1,075,849 |........2...| 2,561, 906 
Dane sateen 1, 426, 828 |........-...| 20, 402, 144 |............] 25,398,072 
| — 
9, 511, 134 967,000 | 5,248, 553 459,989 | 2, 424, 009 209, 545 
et eeieetctaraisiete 120 (8074) -c eee emetn 129.7 Se ose)! |> sine tere 
4, 569,944 | 2, 476, 082 () 2, 955, 657 () 2,944, 501 

es be. 133, 088, 110 |........--..|154, 969, 389 
Se ~ -/283, 706, 689 |..-......... 70.164 |......---:-d)-gemeeenae gis 
2 Not stated. 
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Tape 182.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 8 years ending 
June 80, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 


ae emebe ican orks bern et Lyelinaki ae ; 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | ‘ Value. Quantity. Value. 


VEGETABLE MATTER. 


Argols, or wine lees. .pounds. .| 29, 479,119 | $2,621,632 | 29,793,011 | $3, 228,674 | 28,624,554 | $3,094,380 ii 
Breadstuffs. (See Grain and ; 
grain products.) 


Broom corn........ long tons. . 187 14, 720 1, 272 141, 730 129 15, 912 
Cocoa and chocolate: - 
Cocoa— 
Crude, and leaves and e ‘ . 
shells of.......- pounds. .|140, 039,172 | 17,389,042 |176, 267,646 | 20,797,790 |192, 306,634 | 22,893, 241 
Ghocolate......-...-.. do....| 3,470,680 787,678 | 3,096, 445 706,193 | 2,427,561 584, 915 
Total cocoa and choco- 4 
lates tes. 524. pounds. .]143, 509, 852 | 18,176,720 |179, 364,091 | 21,503,983 |194,734,195 | 23,478,156 ; 
sss eee E————————e————eeEE Eee = ——= s 
Cofiees2.2-> sei tes ee do... .|863, 180, 757 |118, 963, 209 |1,001,528,317/110, 725, 392 |1,118,690,524) 106, 765, 644 
Coffee substitutes: j 
Chicory root— 
Raw, unground..pounds..| 2,205,813 33,091 (@) (8) cubwrctcmtrctes fees 
Roasted, ground, or other- i 
wise prepared, 
POUNGS. coos capes 519,179 21,182 | 2,292,430 47 882. | soto gee wee oen a aeee 
Total chicory root, 
POUNIS: == core ee 2,724, 992 54,273 | 2, 292, 430 SBR SES aes Soe eee 
I 
Other. staaenece pounds..| 146,897 22, 831 188, 446 2), dGay) 8 o aese |e eee i i| 
Total coffee substitutes, ; 
9 820) 1 1510 |: es See 2, 871, 889 77,104 | 2,480,876 69,380) s-scacsa ser Ge Sosece ene al 
Curry and curry powder......]...-.--....- Lhe) Gees sees 1, 86 |... ee ee 
Fibers, vegetable: . 
Cotton eaten see. pounds. ./121, 852,016 | 22,987,318 |123, 346,899 | 19,456,588 |185, 204,579 | 23,208,960 | 
Tex ist emcee long tons. . 12,421 | 3,950,020 9,885 | 2,870,274 4,694 1,875, 701 
Hompte-d:..- Jb Siocine Gos. 7,663 | 1,484,116 8,822} 1,564,483 5,310 1,156, 129 : 
Istle, or Tampico fiber.do...- 9,573 923, 104 10,660 | 1,036,431 12,300 1, 216, 466 
Jute and jute butts...do.... 125,389 | 9,280,565 |, 106,033 | 11,174,028 83, 140 4,677,334 rf 
O52) ORs Be ee hee do... 5 809, 001 1,8 441, 109 |: 3, 860 767, 509 ; 
Manila 7g jocasesee enOse a: 73, 823 | 12, 629, 693 49,688 | 9,779,539 51, 081 9, 200, 793 
Now Zealand flax. .... do.... 7, 827 917, 166 6,171 716, 953 2, 944 319, 936 ; 
Bisalgrass. 2 .2io.2-.- dolaa: 153, 869 | 17,803, 819 215, 547 | 25, 860,729 185,764 | 20,572,347 : 
OUD Or 26.74: se cise winaeis dose: 13,691 | 1,281,175 9, 799 906, 449 7,986 633, 802 : 
Total vegetable fibers. ..)..-........- M2085, SUI ta ondescece 173; 806; B88 [occ soremcp as 63, 628, 977 } 
Flowers, natural.............. AMES 27 18/976 eos ee 94, B40 ccxcce x ee eae 
Forest products: > a t 
CUETO] 5.0... saisilaamtaune sida Seer cnn 25 O28 i sae cae 60634. ooo ean ewer ; 
Cinchona bark..... pounds..} 3,553, 289 357,490 | 3,648, 868 464,412 | 3,944,549 561, 106 
Cork wood or cork bark.....]............ SUNY | Cl aaa 3S, SHR, 704 ich wee see wee 2,762, 895 
Dyewoods, and extracts of— 2 
yewoods— 
Logwood..... long tons. . 37,027 476, 916 30, 062 378, 064 55, 059 742, 234 
Other jase ss dslnoe do.... 3,973 55, 843 7,663 | . 108,928 13, 361 197, 122 
Total dyewoods .do.... 41,000 532, 759 37, 725 486, 992 68, 420 939, 356 
Extracts and decoctions 
FTE ain oa. so pounds..| 9,481,275 365,149 | 8,810,040 306,934 | 6,191,232] 202, 675 
Total dyewoods, and 
CECT MOR cs.c w:a<iein sll nia < c oR ERS BOs pO olien s wade nets 708; 9264) oo er ee 1,142,031 
Guayule plant.....pounds..| 294, 335 14,700 hoes |. ad eae oe ae 
Gums— - = = SSS} 
oe | 
rude......-----.-d0....} 3,709,264 | 1,007,301 | 3,476,908 929,715 | 3,729, 207 1,003, 261 
Refined.......-..- do....] "491,256 | ’162,557 | 566,106 | _ 182,790 | 13170,666| ° 417’ S61 
Ohiele. ...5. Jaane ---do....! 13,758,592! 5,282,722 | 8,040,891 | 3,012, 458 6, 499, 664 2, 459, 810 


1 Not stated. 
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Pasne 182.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 8 years ending 
June 80, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. | Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Contd. 
Forest products—Continued. 
Gums—Continued. 
Copal, kauri, and damar, : 
pounds Pee ee tk et 28, 573, 201 | $2,519,519 | 32,693, 412 | $3,354,679 | 27,450,545 | $2,821,346 
Gambier, or terra japonica, 
POUNGSA SS. <oe. os Seek 17, 064, 998 790,081 | 14, 936, 129 571,067 | 14, 169, 490 542, 200 
India rubber, guttsa 
Becee, etc.— 
Anan ae pounds..} 1,318,598 766,772 | 1,533,024 793,126 | 2,472,224 963, 384 
— wees do....| 10,218,191 | 4,345,088] 1,475,804 607,076 | 5,111,849 1, 441, 367 
ace atong, or East 
ian gum..pounds..| 45,345,338 | 2,174,441 | 24,926,571 | 1,155,402 | 14,851,264 731, 995 
Gutta-percha. ..-.. do.... 480, 853 167, 313 1 846, 109 ”323; 567 1, 618, 214 , 
India rubber....-- do....|113, 384, 359 | 90, 170, 316 131; 995, 742 | 71, 219, 851 172, 068, 428 | 83,030, 269 
Total India rubbe 
Clee s3aa24 At 170, 747,339 | 97, 633, 930 |161, 777,250 | 74,099,022 |196, 121,979 | 86,397, 765 
Shellac...........pounds..| 21,912,015 | 3,046,919 | 16,719,756 | 2,689,269 | 24, 153, 363 3, 016, 472 
CHUN GE aR aoe nee noe ols sect <Gas <= 253995 (90 Pace =m S25 mie 25001, 630s reme eee 1, 581, 704 
ORAM eM ee, See. cael cee ne csen BZ S 12; O208 eee seinen 867840;'631) [toe So eee 98, 240, 419 
Ivory, vegetable. ..pounds..| 29,656, 278 977, 525 | 27, 135, 406 881, 354 | 21,059, 746 510, 677 
Naval stores: 
Tar and pitch (of wood), 
Darrels sees 5.2 o.ceteh a 287 5, 611 561 Pg ON eases Be eel beh ae ope 
Legend spirits of, gal- ; 
eee bias ec Tase 56, 855 19, 667 68, 966 PEERS lao Sauces al ech Eco 
1. _——————_$_ | 
Total naval stores.....|-.---------- DO sted By | wale mit nots ELS (0 al eee seee| ee mecceeee 
TEST EGY SR ret ire Sa =) eel Ba eene ete WIG AV Ny aie, SORE te ae 14 064. | 2 oni tne aeeleseremeeaee 
Tanning materials: 
Mangrove bark. -long tons. 15, 187 336, 136 7,689 196, 891 8, 096 218, 952 
Quebracho, extract of, 
tit Spa eae eS ee a 78, 833,466 | 2,005,770 | 93,329,087 | 2,543,302 |120, 450, 283 3, 676, 749 
Quebracho wood..1. tons. . 102,769 | 1,300,126 73, 956 900, 880 9 955 753, 981 
Sumac, ground...pounds..| 14, 489,776 7,506 | 10,770, 400 258, 738 | 13, 165, 182 323, 448 
NUDGE Ge een ot ccna aetna: ones ceeinee SOO ONG iE < eeames ae B68 230 eteens sacra 370, 133 
Total tanning mate- 
DEN FS ie eee eens cantar teers ee 4 B20 5 O94 | ce ciemincd-e = AN SOS ;041) tl pesc aces eeie 5, 343, 263 
Wood, not elsewhere speci- 
fied— 
Brier root or brierwood 
and ivy or laurel root...|.-----.----- GEHL eee Da ee ee Sec 334, 552 
Chair cane or reed.........|.----------- C20 BOS N pe naetcic aes 451099 |S 2 eaten eee 169, 181 
Cabinet woods, un- 
sawed— “ 
Cedar is sshzn2 <1. M feet. 19,092 | 1,094,048 17, 285 982, 152 15, 875 947, 313 
Mahogany ..-..-..-- do... 6,318 | 4,839,625 70,470 | 4,925,126 42,325 2,640, 708 
OIG. Aeon Sa nere| Soo aaene ere 0 sia ee See L217 ClO, ee eee ae 683, 75Y 
Total cabinet woods...|.-.---------- URC PAL) ee See nee 15 124, O88" poster ce 4,271,778 
Logs ‘and round timber, 
TEC ee eee ee oe ne tees 140,876 | 1,506, 235 148,938 | 1,657,605 131, 544 1, 263, 641 
Lumber— 
Boards, deals, planks 
and other sawe : 
lumber........M feot..] 1,091,649 | 18,969, 776 931,408 | 17,817, 530 939,322 | 17,810, 562 
M.. 71 2 119 sts 905, 254 564,778 | 1,613, 586 672, 023 1, 916, 214 
560, 297 if 399, 751 895,038 | 2,190,170} 1,487,116 3, 104, 698 
BoA OE nae oe Gel SASS Caen ” 885, 888 aie ete weg US Se 621, 097 
otal lumber..veeteterie-os--- =~ --- 28; 160 669). eke Z2VAGO, O80.| - «- = «2s a= ee 23, 452, 870 
_——————S=S=|_«b@Vswro—r—a = === 
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TaBLE 182.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending 
June 80, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— i 
Article imported. 1913 1914 1915 (prelimimary). ; 
—$— $$ ‘|. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
DN MNNS I ess aoe mm ie +) 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Contd. 
Forest products—Continued. 7 
Wood, not elsewhere speci- 
fied—Continued. 
Pulp wood— x: 
‘Peléd 5.2 -.=--- == cords. - 618, 124 | $3, 843, 950 630, 863 | $4,062, 835 551,239 | $3,516,460 
ROssed eee a G0. 22 258,455 | 2,183,785 255,844 | 2,118,910 187, 047 1, 597, 750 
IPs wee cars OOz-s0 160,315 927, 217 186,316 | 1,063,721 247, 400 1, 458, 629 
a 0 bs teser “2,280,390 771, 628 
1265808) fa sae cas ss 559, 036 ) 511, 682 ; 
Motalwoods T6..8/c-. 28 \te--oseree se 4S TS ATV Oe eee 40,026, Reo eed 37,348,168 | 
: 
Wood pulp— t 
Chemical— 5 £ 2 : 
Bleached. .. -pounds. .|163, 782,187 | 3,726,685 |177, 833,052 | 4,153,036 |225, 243, 200 5, 256, 724 : 
Unbleached... .do-.-..|598,574,507 | 9,485,942 |605, 926,470 | 10,136,707 |672,255.360 | 11,483, 268 t 
Mechanical. -...-.. do... .|864, 168,563 | 3,002,689 [354,967,673 | 2,733,595 |419, 446, 720 3,141,119 
Total wood pulp. .do- ./1,126,525,207) 16,165,316 |1,138,727,195) 17,023,338 |1,316,945,280| 19, 881, 111 - 
Total forest products. .|.........-.- 180, 502, 444 |............ 455-263; 500) os. =. 00 so 
Fruits: | 
Fresh or dried— 
.| 42,357,109 | 14, 484, 258 | 48, 683,592 | 16,397,884 | 41,091,585 | 13,512,960 
-| 80, 848,735 | 1,306,410 | 32,033,177 | 1,233,228 | 30,350,527 1, 209, 273 
34, 304,951 660,311 | 34,073, 608 679,527 | 24,949, 374 420, 203 
16, 837, 819 944,317 | 19, 284, 868 941,207 | 20,779, 730 1, 024, 495 
1,135,942 | 1,359,415 | 1,334,163] 1,599,969 | 1,323,928 1,523, 547 
-151, 416,412 | 4,300, 266 (@) 5, 981, 635 (@) 3, 730, 075 
3,946,076 | 1,896,982 | 5,316,364 | 2,292,837 | 3,622,275 1,607, 903 
.| 12, 252, 960 233, 760 Q) 93,472 (4) 50, 022 | 
ee tee ye T7319, Q06))- <2. ce 1 hy BRT SOS ies eee ea 
2,579, 705 241,630 | 4,554,549 309, 511 2, 808, 806 238, 958 T 
Paice ae eles pg Es 21 Yt Parsee ime FR 08 27 ae 1,431, 242 i} 
Sela Eee 27; 861,685 |... = a. ages. | 182 0at 24) Ion Stee | Ree eORee | 
——E—EEs | —————— t 
Prepared or preserved.......|....--.----- 705,390 |; skccksenn te PHAR OR ae es ener. 1, 022, 968 ; : 
ToOtalIIWS 3.2. dates eles See ee BS O07 OCS ul- a. cence ee 33; 688388 s. oe eat es 27, 081,396 | 
Ginger, preserved or pickled, | 
HOuads is somes ces eee 551,320 42,061 478, 058 36,494 |: 252s. sekes hece eee | 
Grain and grain products: 
Grain— 
COMB ares eeie ses bushels. . 903, 062 491,079 | 12,367,369 | 7,917,243 | 9,897,939 6, 083, 385 
Oats.2.ceaeeeneeaee Gos... 723, 899 289, 364 | 22,278,624 | 7,885,837 630, 722 290, 180 
Wihieattecs d= cece dots 798, 028 559,559 | 1,978,987 | 1,761,995 426,469 469, 847 ‘| 
Totalgrain.-..... do....| 2,424,989 | 1,340,002 | 36,619,930 | 17,565,075 | 10,955,130 6, 843, 412 ; | 
- 
Grain products— +] 
Bread and biseuit...:.....).......-...- 256; 436 ||. ce beoowen S15, S18 |kocceeseseee 266, 079 
106,500,752 | 4,913,624 )126,128,621 | 5, 698,783 | 56,542, 480 3, 061,337 : 
z & 10,419 15,121 13,472 1GBHT |. --.cecces oe]eceaaseneeee : 
Mealand flour— ; 
Wheat flour. ..-barrels.. 107, 558 453, 681 89,911 363, 855 64, 200 309, 742 
110) ibe meee 8) [OST NT 1 08; Bae leo ene eaee BV SBRBVO -svene cook 2,037, 786 
Total grain products. .|...........- TOO BNOS4s | ies eee OV Si 202 |<. cc. oeea 5,674, 944 
Total grain and grain . 
er Pe angen SPIBETORG: toe aacwoes warn 21 ROR DT Mink ciate se 12, 518, 356 
Hay...-------+.--- long tons..| 156,323 | 1,514,311 170,786 | 1,634,390 20, 187 
Hops. ....----------- pounds..} 8,494,144 | 2,852,865 | 5,382,025 | 2,790,516 | 11,651,332 
Indigo: =. -eaeeemm- ~~ >’ do....| 7,712,508 | 1,102,897 | 8,125,211 | 1,093,226 | 7,975,709 
Lieorice root...-.-.-..-.- do... .|105, 116, 227 1, 806,066 |115, 636,131 | 2,047,192 | 65,958,502 


1 Not stated. 
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TABLE 182.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 8 years ending 
June 80, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 


Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value, 


VEGETABLE MATTER—Contd. 
Liquors, alcoholic: 


Distilled spirits— 
ordi, bacco proof galls. . 610,358 | $1,647,277 602,563 | $1,617,483 400,203 | $1,035, 562 
Cords liqueurs, etc., 
Bert e galls. Sia ata's ciwlels oft 575,290 | 1,233,700 515,575 | 1,063,267 408, 100 858, 599 
ee BPS proof galls..|_ 974,776 999,921 | 1,055,885 | 1,017,569 742) 439 717,131 
Whisky SCR do....} -1,541,663 | 3,153,640 | 1,571,870 2y 186, 627 | 4, 327, 759 2,641, 617 
Oi <..zoae Soe so << do.... sy eu 623 339, 619 414, 950 "378, 902 411, 236 317, 413 
Total Cari spirits, 
proof galls............. 4,080,710 | 7,374,157 | 4,160,843 | 7,263,848 | 3,289,737 | 5,570,322 
Malt liquors— 
Rottled..c--. - ..| 1,452,728 | 1,372,823 | 1,218,320 | 15,152,508 799,946 768, 893 
Unbottled.......... do....} 6,245,922 | 1,917,442 | 5,963,913 | 1,814,431 | 2,551,158 818, 505 
Total malt liquors.do....| 7,698,650 | 3,290,265 | 7,177,2334 2,967,029 | 3,351,104 | 1,587,398 
Wines— aa a 
Champagne and other > 
sparkling...doz. quarts. - 280,828 | 4,636,191 270,002 | 4,418,958 114, 630 2,004, 680 
Still wines— ae 
Bottled..dozen quarts..| 678,131 | 2,724,471 728,303 | 2,940,277 627,067 | 2,273,916 
Unbottled......gallons..| 4,427,130 | 2,718,045 ; - 5,220,380 | 2°757,434 | 3,860,273 | 1,968,587 
PTotakstal wines. c5s 22]. -... 224: <2 5, 442-516 Ni... .cves oh D5 697 uN eee ciate, aKinas 4,242, 503 
Peis witles woe a+ =222<|oe202 - < c252 LOSOVSATO(ale= eee wese 10-416, 6607| so setanse cee 6, 247, 183 
Total alcoholic liquors.}...........- 20743 120 Nc moee 205347046) setae ac Sk 13, 404, 903 
Malt, barley. (See Grain and a = 55) Ter et eT Ea gS =a (oa eee Ee 
grain roducts. ) 
Malt extract, fluid and solid...|...... ates 5 OAS acme easeee 16; SOOM se asaa see salses aes 
Malt liquors. (See Liquors, 
alcoholic.) 
Nursery stock: 
Plants, trees, shrubs, and 
vines— 
Fruit plants, tropical and 
semitropical, for propa- 
PAUL Ge eete nce oa |-eeccne sates Ske Vial WARE Remo (ete Mlgconbdabseen @) 
Bulbs, bulbous roots or 
corms, cultivated for 
their flowers or foliage 
M 288,646 | 1,823,307 216,138 | 2,092,139 2,375,316 
1 379, 913 4, 514, 669 1,373,350 
3, 209, 067 3, 606, 808 3, 748, 666 
Nuts: as Exincy yt ot Sc ae | ear ie eras, 
Almonds— 
Shelled........-- pounds..| 13,078,771 | 3,137,104 | 13,307, 631 4,040,785 | 12, 208, 551 3, 100, 428 
Unshelled........--.d0....| 2,592, 187 ” 207, 554 5, 730, 774 638, 504 4, 902} 713 499, 151 
Coconuts, unshelled.......-.|.-...--.---- Me 781, BUN scloewe « aeleise 2,133,416 Yo se ee te eaee 1,593,517 


Saree meat, broken, or 


Not Riredded, desiccated, : 
or repared .. “pounds... 34,267,811 | 1,531,820 | 45,437,155 | 2,395,013 | 90,546,827 3,397,477 


Shredded, desiccated, or 


repared.......pounds..} 6, 602,556 493,768 | 10,297,554 | 807,198 | 5,936,212 432, 993 
Greeti and Brazil bushels. .| 11/9337445 668,534 | 20,423,497 | 1,075,907 | 16,272; 581 878, 272 
Ppalled. nie S 1,946,488 | 281,460 | 1,643,507 |. 261,785 | 1,973,192 275, 026 

Unshelled d 8,480,818 | 614,023 | 10,992,972} 834,078 | 11,717,370 949, 099 
Wa. _...| 6,801,415 | 312,397 | 27,077,158 | 1,239,297 | 9, 643, 601 333, 980 
Unshelled..---......do....| 12}281,580 | 470,390 | 17,472,631 | 660,010 | 14, 540, 982 490,779 
Warrelled . Sein eh do....| 10,371,128 | 2,206,261 | 8,928,029 | 2,042,680 | 11,107,490 | 2,322, 754 
Unshelled.....-.--- do....| 16,291,313 | 1,293,720 | 28) 267,699 | 2)296, 801 | 22,338,348 | 1,661, 473 
ORG: Oe ee ee dee OB), A0G)lecee aoe ‘ee Ry | pea 884, 850 
otal nutes oes ceeee eee: 13; 979006" | seseeaeanens 19, 888, 601 |...........- 16, 819, 799 
OIRO or... pounds. .| 11,047,399 | 141,137 | 11,656,803 | 120,078 |.......-. : | 

{Not stated. 
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TABLE 182. + 2 Adebates wmports of the United States during the 8 years ending 
June 30, 1915—Continued. : 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 


Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—contd. 


Oils, vegetable: 
Fixed or expressed— 
Cocoa butter or butterine, 


POUNOS. see osa eae 3, 603, 332 $992,358 | 2,838, 761 $793, 451 150, 378 $42,185 
Coconut oil...... pounds. .} 50,504,192 | 4, 183, 036 | 74,386,213 | 6,703,942 | 63,135, 428 5, 430, 581 
Cottonseed..........do....| 3,383,511 185, 383 | 17,293,201 | 1,044,834 | 15,312,361 728, 961 
Flaxseed or linseed, 

sallongca. Siosccs scan 173, 690 111, 228 192, 282 91, 555 535, 291 248, 403 
Nut oil, or oil of nuts, 

n. &. s.— 

Chinese nut...-gallons..| 5,996,666 | 2,733,884 | 4,932,444 | 1,962,389 | 4,940,330 1, 733, 264 

Peaniit == -c--ece do....| 1,195,683 820, 763 iis 337, 136 918, 614 852, 905 581, 150 
Olive for mechanical pur- 

OSOSp Aeeldeiea gallons. . 619, 356 407, 074 763, 924 477, 210 653, 064 450, 001 
Olive, salad.........do....] 5,221,001; 6, 739, 172 | 6,217,560 | 7,916,980 | 6,710,967 8, 225, 485 
Palmoilsii sige e pounds. .} 50, 228, 706 3, 351, 868 | 58,040,202 | 3,858,001 | 31,500,661 2,025, 060 
Palm kernel........ do... .| 23,569, 031 1 868, 658 | 34,327,600 | 3,087,343 | 4,905,852 446,763 
Rapeseed........ gallons. . 1,549, 728 "779, 400 | 1,464, 265 704,655 | 1,498,642 786,485 
Soy bean....- ---pounds. .| 12,340, 185 635, 888 | 16,360, 452 830,790 | 19, 206,521 899,819 
(OLA) Fane Re A eRe RO 2 381, S00 439,009 [8-2 --- e tee 202? 950 7 

Total fixed or expressed. 23, 190 OSes. eee 28, S28 TTS ce Sessa 21, 801, 107 | 

Volatile or essential— - 

Wemion\ 2. -accues pounds..| 381, 093 744, 658 385, 959 858, 220 577,595 600,642 
Others. eee ai eee 4,194,827 ||: soos se esse 2655, 100 252s eae 2,370,364 
Total volatile or essential] ...........- 49802485 "Jur Sileerese S492 000 Te Anos ke 2, 971, 006 
Total vegetable oils... ..|-..........- 28; 129;998" [2.2 eS $2; 320; 782, }. << eas 03 24, 772, 113 
Opium, crude........ pounds. . 508,433 | 2,565,965 455,200 | 1,810,429 484, 027 2, 445, 005 
Rice, rice meal, etc.: 

Rice— | 
Cleaned......-.. Petras 32,715,479 | 1,203,005 | 95,503,998 | 3,017,108 |112, 118, 326 2,655, 739 
Uncleaned, including Se 

Cys ea tase pounds..} 51,779,326 | 1,900,081 | 54,784,051 | 1,917,658 | 90,241,834 2,340, 968 
Rice flour, rice ae and 

broken rice. -pounds. . 137,608, 742 | 2,813,778 |139, 906,868 | 2,538,941 | 74,831,312 1,307,509 

Total rice, etc....- do... .|222, 108,547 | 5,916, 864 |290,194,917 | 7,473,707 |277, 191, 472 6, 304, 216 

Bago; tapioca ete... ...eecsasieeess home we 2, ISR Al ile. su< beh oh L Gat, O40: Toca. Sccees 1, 434, 219 
Seeds: 

Castor beans or seeds 

Peo i RRR 4 eno 887, 747 985,598 | 1,030,543 | 1,189,311 924, 604 993,577 
over— 

Redicaaa seen pounds..} 6, 072, 842 987,702 | 6,764, 218 835,691 | 8,749, 757 1,072, 468 
Others 2723-S20235 04 do....| 15,151,715 | 1,508,011 | 23,343,431 | 2,047,941 | 15, 406,954 1° 162, 810 

Flaxseed or linseed .bushels.. 5,294,296 | 8,127,774 | 8,653, 235 10, 571, 410 | 10,666, 215 13, 374, 536 

Grass seed, n. e.8... pounds. .} 25,452,076 | 1,637 244 | 31 937,701 | 1, 634, 627 | 34,690, 259 L 384, 372 

Sugar beet.........-.. do....} 14,768,207 | 1,064,392 | 10,298, 898 ”799) 525 15, 882, 661 1 409. 973 

Ghar. ©. bres, suck vost lta eee 8,114,512") oct. <nees 3, 055, 679 Rees £2 a 657, 084 

Totaliseeds <i. vcstsebe = apes aeocaenc U7 ABOsO8S. | cask eeus 20, 064, 18H tcc dies ale 23, 054, 820 

Spices: re a | eae ge apna 

Unground— 

Cassia, or cassia vera, 

HOUNAS 2. eee 6, 853, 915 535,974 | 6,771,901 404,853 | 5,786,324 357, 071 
Ginger root, not preserved. 

PROUMNCS. <--s occu aemeeae 7, 756, 090 399,270 | 3,771,086 171,250 | 3,127,722 150, 515 
Pepper, black or white, 

(07 Fe 27,562,361 | 2,852,665 | 24,173,621 | 2,427,927 | 30,268,384 3,086, 782 
OU oe pounds. .| 16,062,861 | 1,576,462 | 2,896, 823 300,184 |. <2 cus. on aera ss ae 

Totalunground 

MOMMA 2 ee 58, 235,227 | 5,364,371 | 37,613,431 | 3,313,214 | 39,182, 430 3,594, 368 

Ground....2....3.. pounds..| 6,990,174 $22,765 | 18,961,068 | 2,282,295 | 20,902, 214 2, 332, 604 

Total spices.......do....| 65,225,401 | 6,187,136 | 56,574,499 | 5,595,509 | 60,084, 644 5, 926, 972 
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Taste 182.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 8 years ending 
June 80, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary), 


Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value, 


VEGETABLE MATTER—Contd. 


Spirits,distilled. (See Liquors, 
5 alcoholic.) 


fareir eset 20 2s. pounds. -} 16,710, 498 $457, 784 | 15, 518, 434 $408, 922 | 13, 233, 283 $343, 800 
Straw and grass....longtons..| © 3,553 19,079} ° 6,060 mei Oe Maa At ell, a =a an 
Sugar and molasses: 
Molasses........-.- gallons..| 33,926,521 | 1,456,350 | 51,410,271 | 1,744,719 | 70,839,623 | 1, 963, 505 
Sugar— 
Raw— 
Weeter. ooo se eos pounds. .|182, 647,582 | 4,169,523 | 2,367,708 70, 829 877, 623 29, 386 
Ranotyart tet osc 2 do. .. .|4,554,049,872] 99, 293, 354 |5,061,564,(21)101, 365, 561 /5,418,630,482| 173, $37, 646 
Maple sugar and sirup, ‘ 
OWN te. ee 2 Q) (Q) 2, 095, 983 163,047 | 1,473, 762 125, 571 
Total raw... pounds. .|4,736,697,454|103, 462, 877 |5,066,028,312|101, 599, 437 |5,420,981,867| 173, 992, 603 
efined:=- =. =-5.- do....| 3,344,034 176, 946 793, 561 AQVOS 8h | 5 Fe eee 


SS ee ee eee eee ees 
Total sugar....-. do... .|4,740,041,488/103, 639, 823 |5,066,821,873)101, 649, 375 |5,420,981,867| 173, 992, 603 


Total sugar and mo- -~ 
5a ey ee 105, 096,173 |...-.-.---.-|103, 394,094 |............] 175, 956, 108 


pounds. .| 94,812,800 | 17, 433, 688 | 91,130, 815 | 16, 735,302 | 96,987,942 | 17,512,619 


pounds..| 7,053,550 211,541 | 5, 8745308 194, 293 
arene ehicoc sae +} Saere 3 sc ZG OOAM E-raa ees oe 24,310 


Wrapper ......-.- pounds..| 6,398,782 | 8,242,212] 6,092,787 | 7,785,387 | 7,241,178 9, 267, 044 
Filler and other leaf.do....| 61,133,963 | 27,691,361 | 54,047,436 | 27, 247,259 | 38,523,550 | 17, 889, 621 
REDHIS Senses tees. 0 do-- 2 444, 373 4,938 | 1,034, 528 BS STG OS oi, crartuntan|a ain soe Some 
Total tobacco..... do....| 67,977,118 | 35,938,511 | 61,174,751 | 35,038, 520 | 45,764,728 | 27,156, 665 
Vanilla beans. do....| 1,049,497 | 2,641,573 898,100 | 2,277,675 888, 569 1, 863, 515 
_ Vegetables: 
resh and dried— 
PEBRTIS «tte rot -| 1,048,297 | 1,938,105 | 1,634,070 | 2,955, 663 905, 647 1, 461, 917 
Onionsea 22 e< 5 5... Gor! 2: 789, 458 481,756 | 1,114,811 909, 204 829,177 657, 374 
Peas, dried 1,134,346 | 1,835,775 866,488 | 1,849, 274 546, 903 1, 305, 633 
Potatoes. -.- Le 327, 230 303,214 | 3,645,993 | 1,763,782 270, 942 274, 915 
(O70 es ane dae Aaa soe SERS el ASP UP neaEe fed iy al lemeae Seen 1630) 113: | osoct acess 1, 350, 101 
Total freshand dried....|...-.--..--- RU BO. ee BAO 036" faerie scat aie 5, 049, 940 
Prepared or preserved— = 
ushrooms....-- pounds..| 8,123,373 | 1,172,376} 9,188,177 | 1,306, 818 | 6,195, 819 885, 653 
Pickles and sauces.:.---.-[...-.+..---- DA 2S OS oe ccees cms = 1,246) 240 | 255. = cee 839, 916 
POR. en nice nein mee nina Sm icaie Pas ai as OHO9E: Ofaulccarnctece<c By 412; 402) |oze seer 2,554 223 
Total prepared or pre- 3 
SOLVOO!c\- cine ren see eee daca ecw ses SB SSOF ODIO steams ontc.c's 65025, 499 lz. eeeeseeae 4, 279, 792 
TotalsvegovaDleS 2s sas. -\e-c-ssdene+ 41, 358.701) lean ete s sae 15; 1835355 |caeae see asee 9, 329, 732 
Winegar. 224 -s¢s-0- 5-4 gallons. . 295, 939 85, 090 F 311, 643 04, BOT: |S cove ete cil Ree teats ee 
‘Wafers, unmedicated..........|2.--.:....-- 2840 nls eof eaieces 32, (97 el ee cee Meee So eeeeeeee 


Wax, vegetable.....- pounds..| 5,652,995 | 1,146,077 | 4,255,686 | 1,049,126 | 5,634,809 | 1,012, 402 
Wines. (See Liquors, alco- 
holic.) 
Total vegetable matter, 
including forest prod- 


712, 096, 265 |.......-...- PME SOD |. Oe ee 


TOUS SARISE Scape nbss 142i Ea: Semen aoe O31, 598; O20 en amie eg DED ROL OR OD aM emer er viee/-,</5| =)=/010 «= a.0\ei0 0 5 


Total agricultural im- 
ports, including forest 
products...-....-- jeeee|oener sense 995, 802, 954 |.....4...... HPQDIOUeMIC|...........|.-.2--s.caes 

Total agricultural im- 


ports, excluding forest 
PYOAUCUS «orp emer -|aesee---=--- 8155300, OL 0 emer Bement UG) |c..-...- 422-2} won ceemices 


1 Included in “ Refined.’”’ 
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TaBLE 183.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the 8 years end- 
ing June 30, 1915. 


ee eee ee 


Year ending June 30— 


Article exported. 1913 1914 | 1915 (preliminary). 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, | Quantity. Value. 


ANIMAL MATTER. 


Animals, live: 


Cathlessiaeacnesecs 24,714 | $1,177,199 18,376 $647, 288 $702, 847 
Horsesya. $ssesce- he see 28) 707 3, 960, 102 22,776 | 3, 383, 819 64, 046, 534 | 
Mislospeciscier =i <5 Be 4 744 733, 795 4, 883 ”690,974 12, 726, 143 
Shieopsersser sec : Ape 187, 132 605, 725 152, 600 534, 543 182, 278 
Swihete sarees aoe 15, 332 151, 747 10, 122 133, 751 93, 067 
Other (including fowls).....-|......---.--- 4516541 o 3. 2e oe 408, 284 |i Js. 2 2c eecne 202, 817 
otal ive/anitials® solos 55 sesen M5 OS80;122 ae 2 armas oeatee 5, 80a; G59! po aw eames 77, 953, 686 
Beeswaxi.-cl): Jesca: pounds. . 116, 296 33, 131 96, 215 7 7 i MR oo ae pate Fe 
Dairy products: 
Bubber scat veseeeks- de...-| 3,585,600 872,804 | 3,693, 597 877, 453 2,392, 480 
Cheesesiscseeen-ciieenion do...-| 2,599, 058 441,186 | 2,427,577 414) 124 54 069, 917 8, 247,174 
Milk— 
Condensed....-...-- do...-| 16,525,918 | 1,432,848 | 16,209,082 | 1,341,140 | 37, 235, 627 3, 066, 642 j 
Other, including cream ...|........-.-.- S743 OSB ty. <i see ee Beenie) Sees sao 343, 583 
Total dairy products, ; 
OUTS eri sae imei se ews By, 220; S90: | miaya arenes win 2,965, 934 Se tetera 14, 049, 879 : 
egeisorssss. eee dozens. .| 20,409,390 | 4,391,653 | 16,148,849 | 3, 734, 087” 20, 784,424 | 5, 003, 764 
PSE VOM KS tot ree Ron tea eee eee GY ebay penne eeree 47) 968 FS i ne aes 
POatNers sak a ceiceasae ea eo soe ee B90 62 rs fo. eS oe 640, 0200 (Sst cs 281, 806 


Fibers, animal: 


Silk waste. -pounds.. 37, 547 9,704 27, 597 8176: |> verse ee 
Wool iassesaeenes ase Or <. 77, 047 22, 625 335, 348 iy Sal 27 ot ee ee ee 
Total animal fibers. -...- 114, 594 32, 329. 362, 945 192 S05 S52 ee eee 
Gluewees tare cate pounds..| 2,544,942 276,619 | 2,351,773 258, 611 
ASC Cig t= Baa or eer SSE eRe SSO, cane ERO 202s en ceeeen ee 135; 669), <<<~ sce hacupe ne come eee 
ee ee products: 
eef— 
Canned eras. ses pounds..| 6,840,348 857,826 | 3,464, 733 461,901 | 75, 274, 608 
oe or pickled....do....] 25,856,919 | 2,489,965 | 23,265,974 | 2,289,516 | 31,874, 743 Ce 342) 670 
Mresh. 2 aps axes sc Gose5 7, 362, 388 902,149 | 6,394, 404 788, 793 |170, 440, 934 21 731, 633 
On oles Olle. 4 dom: 92) 849) 757 | 10, 866, 253 97, 017, 065 | 10, 156, 665 | 80, 481,946 9,341,188 
Oleomargarine...... dom 2; 987, 582 311, 485 2) 532, 821 263, 453 } 5,252,183 617, 035 
allow -)-Exis-mpeers << dow.2 30, 586, 300 1,910, 439 15, 812, 831 1,002, O11 | 20, 239, 988 1, 386, 445 
Total beef.........do-...|166, 483, 294 | 17,338,117 |148, 487, 828 | 14,962,339 }383, 564,402 | 48, 433, 644 
Bones, hoofs, horns, and : 
horn tips, strips and wastes]: .-....2.5.3 PAA) oe ays ae = 47, Bob loos». 5 caine eens E 
Grease, grease scraps, and 
all’ soap stock— 
Lubricating 2,339, 015 2,394, 918 2 eid 395 
Soap stock............ --| 4,844,342 --| 5,046,959 266, 097 
Hains >. ssc nap caaseesammeenl ote + 1,449,157 |. 1,085, 038 |. ? 402; 189 
Ee and skins, other than 
‘urs— 
Calfskins......... pounds. . 923, 922 155, 499 323, 417 69,515 | 1,074, 529 248, 547 
Cattle hides......... do....| 17,971, 809 | 2,589,603 | 12,524,901 | 1,933,705 | 21, 135, 730 4,013, 172 
BYOGSG. oct ccte ences do....| 5,472, 832 456,879 | 5,742, 855 610, 456 605, 054 67, 798 
MAGI fs wancencntn do....| 1,791, 775 247,943 | 1,275, 962 193,577 | 2,107, 867 356, 207 
motalees tr. oes do. ...] 26,160,388 | 3,449,924 | 19,867,135 | 2,807,253 | 24,923,180 | 4, 685, 724 
Hoofs, horns, and horn tips, | 
strips, andwaste....... 1.1. eee LOD OGM Leet ccees LSU 2 0) eR ge a hg 16, 182 
Lard compounds... pounds. .| 67,456, 832'| 5,915, 759 58, 303, 564 | 5,489,139 | 69,980,614 | 6,045, 752 
Mearieumtied, 11. ©.8....... i) 00s eee 1, O86) 46501) 2. See. ean y 00) BLS) it ame cites 2; 192) 464 
Mutton. Beeieisne «~~ pounds..| 5, 266, 019 591,969 | 4,685, 496 "593 023 | 3,877, 413 448, 221 
Oils, animal, n. e. s-gallons.-| 1) 603) 325 970, 717 891, 035 609) 294 559, 197 405, 635 
Pork— 


Canned........-. pounds..} 4,148,343 565,039 | 3,074,303 492,822 | 4,644, 418 


745, 928 


—————— 
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TaBLeE 183.—Agreuliurai exports (domestic) of the United States during the 8 years end- 
ing June 80, 1915—Continued. 


— 


Article exported. 


ANIMAL MATTER—continued, 


Packing-house products—Con. 
Pork—Continued. 
Cured— 
IBSGON Sens sk. pounds. . 
Hams and shoulders, 


MQHOS oo nea 33.5 Ace 
Salted or pickled, 
PNURGS Seek cce tose 
Total cured_pounds. . 
INCOSW a Ristate taataoe at Go. > 5 
Wo 21 RS aS do. 
Lard, neutral....._. do... 
Oils—lard oil... .. gallons. - 
Sotal pork ..=.:=.--< 
Sausage and sausage meats— 
Canned ......-.-. pounds. . 
Otherrs eet a WO_<t2 
Sausage casings.....-- do. 
Stearin....... Be eek do. “= 
MOUnGr. Mee hee. 2 os 2s 
Total packing-house 
pradncts<-<¢: 22228 44. . 


Poultry and game 
Silk waste. (See Fibers, ani- 


mal. 
Wool. (See Fibers, animal.) 
Total animal matter... 
VEGETABLE MATTER. 

Breadstuffs. (See Grain and 
grain products.) 

Broom corn.....-.-. long tons. . 

Cocoa, ground or prepared, 
and chocolate 


Coffee: 


Green or raw....-- ounds 
Roasted or prepared. .do... 
Total coffee.....-- do... 
Cotton: 
Sea island......-- ae: 
bales... 
AplANG 2 --- 202 {pounds 
TANCES 3. oye ose tania a 
Total cotton.....- G0us-- 


Flavoring extracts and fruit 
juices 


Forest products: 

Bark and extract of, for tan- 

ning— 
ATK Sones a. long tons. - 
Bark, extracts of.....----- 
Total bark, ete... .-.=--« 
Charcoal inc l22 6. e ene 
MOSS anno srorererac'e sree vieterermataiann 


Year ending June 30— 


1913 1914 1915 (preliminary), 

Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
200, 993, 584 !$25, 647, 167 !193, 964, 252 |$25, 879, 056 |346, 718, 227 | $47, 326, 129 
159, 544, 687 | 21,641,386 [165, 881,791 | 23, 767, 447 |203, 701,114 | 29,049,931 
53,749,023 | 5,699,136 | 45,543,085 | 4,896,574 | 45,655,574 | 4,911,307 
414, 287,294 | 52,987,689 |405, 389,128 | 54, 543,077 [596,074,915 | 81, 287,367 
...| 2,457,997 | 310,574 | 2,668,020 | 359,181 | 3,908, 193 473, 801 
11]519; 025,384 | 58, 187,336 |481, 457, 792 | 54, 402) 911 |475,531, 908 | 52, 440, 133 
| 44; 777,692 | 5, 129,899 | 29, 393° 786 | 3,270,936 | 26,021,054 | —3,0227321 
1547983 | 113,665 | 111,199 87,364] 1847019 111,637 
eS oe 117, 294, 202 |.........=]113, 155, 591 |.-<.........| 138, 081, 187 

2 
1,117,400} 145,440} 1,446,582! 202,120 | 1,821,958 307, 726 
6,893,918 | _ 940,305 | 4,562,983 | 755,794 | 5,183,525 845, 661 
26, 203,301 | 3,901,428 | 30,092) 206 | 4,077; 882 | 30,818,551 | 4,859, 815 
3,744,886 | 323,376 | 2,724,181 | 2347121 | 12,750,907 | 1,308, 665 
ol 8 1, 935, 860 |.......2....| 1,685,351 |.......-...-| 2,403, 842 
ered nies 163, 9005855 <3. 5, tbe ET BTN Pg ee 
Le ee fl; | Poe 
hs ee 179,985,199 |............ 160; 127.0451. wee ae 
4,113 | 389, 219 2,959 | 327,426 3, 764 368, 051 
Earea. Te, 376,336 |2-.-5ccccucc), 996j040:/ofsunctcee. ter s084) 166 
_| 50, 723, 958 | 8,679,422 | 52,649,233 | 8,550,642 | 49,177,146 | 6, 841,575 
1, 469,043 | 331,370 | 1,815,835 | 427,009 | 2,421, 664 461; 030 
_| 52,193,001 | 9,010,792 | 54,465,068 | 8,977,651 | 51,598,810 | 7,302, 605 
11, 843 19, 186 - 6, 158 : 
ier \ 1,078, 274{ z 20 56 } 1,619, 8a7{ 2, ss tie } 484, 465 
8) 712, 729 146, 11 

ali ce7 Sea 206 }546,278,021{ A788. 083 }o08, 855,454 1288 2 90 \372, 068, 490 
fh @ 5) () ©) fl aorgaion |t 3,685,017 
4,562,295,675|547, 357, 195 |4,760,940,538|610, 475,301 |4,403,578,499| 376, 217, 972 
Tee ens 106; 603t| aomnemery eee 
IO CBO et TOD a coor ioe ee 
1,683 46, 499 1,212 eee. |........ Ee 
ir. 524,063: es eeeGio Oil... .....| 2, 226,457 
Bo Rhy ot 6 0 rn ees 
Sepa eeee 73,0800. 2: eeaeees hi Sy ee EE Sessa 
Se eee 69, 609 |--202 =. eee. 1, USS) ae BR Sees Secs 


1 Included in ‘f Upland.” 
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Taste 183.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the 3 years end- 
ing June 80, 1915—Continued. 


eee —eeeeeeseeeSeSeeeeeee 
Year ending June 30— 7 


Article exported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Contd. / 
Forest products—Continued. 
Naval stores— B 
Rosie. care oe as barrels..| 2,806,046 /$17,359,145 | 2,417,950 /$11,217,316 | 1,372,316 | $6,220,321 
Tar, turpentine, and 
Mitel -f.e) he barrels... 62, 346 317,491 351, 353 568, S91 239, 661 430, 612 
Turpentine, spirits of, tL 
SPANOS 6 ese er 21,039,597 | 8, 794,656 | 18,900,704 | 8,095,958 | 9,464,120 4,476, 306 
Total naval stores... ..|.....--.--- $=!) 2G, 475, BOO oe ee as 19,882,465 bs contain 11, 127,239 
Wood— 
Logs— 
Hickory.........M feet. 8, 293 2,020 73, 786 
GQak J.P ase do... 3, 139 226 10, 563 
"Wealnart: 2 2223. . 2 do. 12,711 1,090 5 
Ghee oe do....| 1497381 41,175 720; 836 
Potal-<..<.- 22-2 do.- 173, 524 
Lumber— 
Boards, deals, and 
planks— 
Cypress....... M feet. - 14, 788 
[ee a as | des. 665, 295 
MEU S Ss ccescee do... 84, 620 2,164, 017 
Gar 2.3 do... 287, 855 10, 644, 310 
Pine— 
White-....... do... 49,283 | 1,661,396 1, 606, S64 
Yellow— 
Pitch pine..do....| 869, 737 | 18,596, 796 19, 521, 719 
Shori-leaf pine, : 
Mifeet-_ a = Jo. 47,517 | 1,086,503 634, 103 
Other pine, 
er Se ae, 228,365 | 5,211,158 3, 001, 399 
Poplar... ..... M feet 37,652 | 1, 719, 274 1, 448, 622 
Redwood... ... do... 903 | 1,355, 34 1,917,315 
Spruce... - <4 0) 619, 837 557, 838 
Other... 520s do 6, 661, 021 6, M48, 239 
Potak=... 22 pe ke 61, 975, 919 57, 574, 4S 
Joists and scantling, 
M fest, oo ea 25, 925 206, 919 
Railroad ties. .number..| 5,416, 713 2, 564, 43 
Ghingigs <.< 2s > ss M.. 106, 903 112, 463 
Shooks— 
Boe eee! ..| 18,389, 638 11,149,532 | 1,270,477 
Otters —= 4 _...| 1,710,095 867,805 | 1,542,272 


Total shooks..do....} 15,099,733 | 4,404,592 2, $12, 749 
Staves and heading— 

Heading... .... aha 246) 258 [leita s 332, 662 

Staves... .... number... 7,325, 535 | 77,150,585 | 5,852, 230 


Total staves and 
heading. <<<: 3.204, Goee ace 7, 671, 793 
Other... 2... hb a3 eee 
Total lumber. ...< ches eeeee oe 
eg 
1 ae M feet 
Sawed—_ 
Pitch pine... _. do 9, 516, 618 
= ) 700, 0 
Total timber..do 11, 150, 577 
All other, including fire- | 
SESE eres 228, 244 
Totalwood.........|..........= 96, 099, 128 ye 
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Tasie 183.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the 3 years end» 
ing June 80, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article exported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 


Quantity, Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 


VEGETABLE MATTER—Contd. 


Forest products—Continued. 


Wood alcohol... .gallons....| 1,837,173 | $788,143 | 1,598,776} $652,486 | 944,374] $438, 846 
Wood pulp...... pounds....| 41,475,557} 764,020 | 26,961,254} 529,741 8, 410 369, 969 
Total forest products....|....-....... AOA SSSH Re (eee. met 106, 978, 554 Bocca head eee 
ees 
esh or dried— 
Apples, dried....pounds..| 41,574,562 | 2,898,211 | 33,566,160 | 2,628,445 | 42,589,169 | 3,270, 658 
Apples, fresh....-barrels..| 2,150,132 | 7,898,634] 1,506,569 | 6,089,701 | 2,351,501 | 8,087,466 
Apricots, dried..-pounds..| 35,016,730 8,513,473 17, 401, 692 1, 937,71 23, 764, 342 2, 241, 001 
ke Peeeepegt eee aR $2 ctteet 8 SOS Re, fieee RS © Sy ee ne PAA OUD wratetora oo 6a w'ele 
Lemons..........- boxes... 81,949 | — 399)409 70,075 | — 308,707 122, 914 372, 781 
Oran do....| 1,063,233 | 2,976,520} 1,558,921 | 3,824,889] 1,759,405 | 3,851,013 
Peaches, dried. . pounds. 6, 529, 633 444, 879 | 6,712,206 | 449, 549 | 14,452) 055 834, 813 
PARES eae Se bene learnt see KOS Roeeas ana 702'024 \o. soskeeneee 97 
PEE 5 5c pounds. .|117, 950,875 | 6,695,870 | 69,813,711 | 4; 662) 546 | 43,478,892 | 3, 274, 197 
Raisins? ....-....- do....| 28,120,507 | 1,512,642 | 14,766,416 | 997,575 | 24,845,414 | 1, 718,547 
CVT ae, ESS ee Re Ai es Ses 9895395 |e eee 2) 09917401 | nee ee 2,717, 449 
Total fresh or dried.....|....-.....-- 30%564395 (lee ace 955041, OBB licen ee 27, 895, 961 
Preserved— 
Pinned iy. ee: 5, 500 Gyaiiteee sate 4: 868 O4Gi 2 ee 6, 064, 765 
Rypher meme tt ee Gey Aa TSE O74 WES. Fae DO SATE 8 5 en ee 269, 180 
Total preserved.........|------------ iPr one peewee 5,086 787u)|. 105 eae 6, 333, 945 
Motaltreitsie. 2 ele te! 36, san oin ies. ees Sos signee me 34, 229, 906 
Ginseng. Pe pounds..| 221,901 | 1, 665, 731 224,605 | 1,832, 686 103, 184 919, 931 
ucose an sugar: 
Gree Er pounds: - 158, 365,604 | 3, 682, 371, |162, 680,378 | 3, 766,284 |125, 434,878 | 3, 103, 561 
Grape sugar.......... do....| 41,783,642 |  °970,025 | 36,850,496 | 799, 635 | 33, 027, 630 781, 672 
eee ond grain products: 
Taln— 
Barleyae-aess--- bushels. .| 17, 536,703 1, 414, 819 6, 644, 747 4,253, 129 26, 754, 522 18, 184, 079 
Buckwheat......... do.2s2 347 5 5 
Com. 2 Hee do....| 49,0647967 | 28,800,544 | 9,380,855 | 7,008,028 | 48,786,291 | 39, 339, 064 
Oe do....| 33,759,177 | 13,206,247} 1,859,949 | "757,527 | 97,169,551 | 57,479, 964 
arctic ass do....| 1,822,962 | 1,260,384] 2,299/934 | 1,555,012 | 12,544,888 | 14,733, 409 
WA ees es do....| 91,602,974 | 89,036, 428 | 92,393,775 | 87,953, 456 |259, 642, 533 | 333, 552, 226 
Total grain. ...... do... .|193, 788, 130 |143, 716, 925 |112, 502, 840 |101, 527, 847 |445, 287, 428 | 463, 685, 729 
ope. age fale 
ran am mi mgs 
long se aati Ge 6,179} 170,733 2,570 71, 043 11, 426 329, 425 
pecs i ee ped aa 
rea an IScur 
Oundst75.6=---02- ” | 12,532,480 | _ 720,067 | 12,645,551 | — 728,447 | 11,687, 452 702,509 
Ore eR aaes 0 a Sane Bees OPEPRERGS EE. ote PP RCNON ERS cei Se 4,306,899 
Total breadstuff prep- 
arations....... 3 e A ee eee By ORS a mrewtercinletateeny= B O01; 809) | a aotcre-c el mater= 5, 009, 408 
Distillers’ ae woe 
- grains and malt sprouts F 
ie tons.....-.- ee 79,160 | 2,061,540 59,788 | 1,467,028 7,590 177, 987 
Malt obese: bushels..| 370,957 | 300,489] 330,608] 270,059 |............|.......- 2-6 
al and flour— 
appr meal...... barrels..| 428,794} 1,444,539 | 336,241} 1,185,901 470,503 | 1,923, 214 
Oatmeal......- ounds..| 48,533, 350 1,514, 818 15, 998, 286 50, 204 68, 034, 978 2, 406, 068 
Rye flour.......-barrels. . 29 9 
Wheat flour...... do....| 11,394,805 | 53,171,537 | 11,821; 461 | 54,454,175 | 16,182) 765 | 94,869,343 
Tota) meal and flour... .|...--------- 56, 152,235 |-.---..---.- 56,240,389 |....-------- 99, 614, 807 
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Taste 183,—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the Umied Staies during the 3 years end- 


ing June 80, 1915—Continued. 
: Year ending June 30— 
Article exported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Ccontd. 
Grain and grain products— 
: oe te tees | 
rain products—Continued. 
Millfeed....-.- long tons. . 156,142 | $4,180,133 67,690 | $1,840,011 25, 459 $787,048 
Alothers co s-ceess pee Paretrs re S62 4735 lenses eee wee 346; S88) bancenee ees 1,045, 396 
Total grain products... -)-2+-.-2----- (Tas ayia Base cesses 7 ih SE esc cletteseeteeee 
Total grain and grain : 
Productse sehen: 25 d2tea\teems os aaa AOS O28 s(2b epee mmm telat GS SE 2 hig [are aces = hein oe een ae 
aye Fe ites: long tons. . 60,720 964, 429 50,151 827, 205 105,508 | 1,980,297 
TLODSSe cca ase. pounds..| 17,591,195 | 4,764,713 | 24,262,896 | 6,953,529 | 16,210,443 | 3,848,020 
Lard compounds. (Sce Meat 
and meat products.) 
Liquors, alcoholic: 
Distilled spirits— 
Alcohol, including cologne . E 7 e 
spirits... .proof gallons. . 151, 232 58,346 187, 845 67, 728 200, 455 108,985 
1 SY yt ee pare gee do....| 1,268,054 | 1,667,567] 1,388,738 | 1,815,121 | 1,240,804] -1,588,552 
Whisky— 
Bourbon.......... dow. 60, 252 119, 429 47,775 92,331 34, 823 69, 497 
Rive tesaiacd bene do...-| 177,341 327,950 134, 152 259, 523 86,564 168,386 
Total whisky...do....| 237,593 447,379 181,927 351, 854 121,387 237, 883 
Gilicn See eee do.... 29, 271 44, 867 25,408 41,129 30,152 46,599 
Total distilled spirits, 
proof gallons.........- 1,686,150.|, 2,218,159 | 1,783,918.) 2,275,832. |. 2 cn teee lene = 
Malt liquors— ; ie 
Bottled.....dozen quarts..} 866,684 | 1,301,244 962,627 | 1,405,581 696,690 | 1,010,222 
Unbottled........gallons. . 312,965 70,219 326, 946 79, 595 245, 494 71,890. 
Total malt liquors: 224 1/0. 2b -ckesene 187 40S ee. See. 15 485, Gd d..5 ces 1, 082,112 
Winest< 5. aes gallons..| 1,075,151 418, 668 941,357 373,412 819,310 332, 369 
Total alcoholic liquors...|.......-..-- 45008 2200) 5. .t ~<a dome 4) 184, 420 ices .a5.cqs <ctut oe gaa 
Malt. (See Grain and grain | 
products. ) : 
Malt liquors. (See Liquors, 
alcoholic. ) 
Maltsprouts. (Sce Grain and 
_grain products.) 
Nursery/stockier.cc=2 tee Seem | ee ane neeenes 459,769: Coc ees eta S15; 065") <~ see ese sce 170, 218 
Nuts: | ; 5) 
Peanuts......-..-- pounds..| 7,301,381 366,016 | 8,054,817 421,367 | 5,875,076 325, 725 
Others = ich ves eeses a ature | erage SAVORS 867, SOG NES So voceee SOS el Seeeeeees 377, 486 
Total nwtstc sseauaecet entrees T88) O85 alan vex ewes S19, GVO Wick sateen 703, 211 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal: 
Ci RS See pounds..| 76,262,845} 1,181,330 | 59,030,623] 909,407 | 44,026, 125 798, 206 
Cottonseed ........... do... ./1,128,092,367|) 15,225,798 | 799, 974, 252) 11,007, 441 1,479,065,01 18, 906, 370 
Flaxseed or linseed . . .do....} 838, 119, 654] 12, 982, 423 | 662, 868, 639| 9,650,379 | 524,794,434] 97048, 061 
OWA 2 = eo. . oon do....| 6,886,270} 104,701) 8, 484,936] 100,445 | 9, 900,878 126, 414 
ie do. ...|2,049,361,136| 29, 444, 252 |1,530,358,450| 21, 667,672 |............|-..-.+------ 
Oils, vegetable: 
Fixed or expressed— 
Corse same) .:.-. pounds..| 19,839,222 | 1,292,009 | 18,281,576 | 1,307,204 | 17,689,635 | 1,802,159 
Cottonseed..........do....|215, 232, 892 | 20,736, 972 |192, 963,079 | 13,843,179 [318,366,525 | 21/872; 948 
Linsedd)s commas. gallons...) 1, 733, 925 874, 461 239, 188 134,540 | 1,212,133 660, 089 
Other eemMgS. Sse)... cca de 420; 8683]: seein 338, 956 1, 198, 852 
Total fixed or expressed-|........._.. 23, 823; SLO) cde eee 15; 623; 879. os cetaceans Serths sna 
= <I 
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TaBLE 183.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the 3 years end- 
ing June 80, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article exported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value, 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Contd. 
Oils, vegetable—Continued. 
Vi dlatile, or essential— 
Peppermint eee pounds. . 134, 663 $395, 551 117,809 $397, 050 184, 981 $384, 593 
pe: Eh sh eae tN Fe S25 O40 eee sts. 230) Bi7ale oases 413,104 
Total volatile,or essential] ............ TAOS HOLM ss pemeeee 627, 607A) cs stoves 797, 697 
Total vegetable oils... -..|..--...--..- 24, 044401). Sec de. n esc 16; 251 486 Wis iar. deus 2a Sees cation 
Rice, rice meal, etc.: 
Else crane tock ie, 24, 801, 280 765,447 | 18,228, 264 721,046 | 75,448,635 | 3,158,335 
Bice exam, meal, and po . 
. aaa ee ee 14, 106, 777 109,660 | 4,191,062 36,274 | 2,031,430 15,541 
Rice ht REG here Scan | aig tane oes SOR TON Ve seers UG SBSa he csetse tate tae 0 leperetek ie rare scwccin 
So tatmeete rset er gala ken es 11060, 8642 bone: oo i ee an eee ee 
Roots, herbs, and barks, n.e.s.|.....-...--- AD BRIO) Pte ae Bis 07 ba eee pee 470,090 
Seeds: | 
Cotton seed......-. pounds..| 24,048, 647 328, 988 | 16,342,384 215,115 | 6,314,439 94, 237 
Flaxseed, or linseed, 
ashes ooo ee 16, 894 26, 699 305, 546 436, 874 4,145 9,748 
Grass and clover seed— 
@levers.coe ons. pounds..| 5,407,594 941,622 | 4,640, 852 691,437 | 9,750,064 | 1,563,304 
i : .-do....| 17,559, 653 844) 418 | 12) 480,294 688,118 | 17,333,144] 1,153,066 
8, 226, 512 895, 276 5 156, 801 600,368 | 4,342,926 451, 595 
Total grass and clover 
seed feo 2 pounds..| 31,193,759 | 2,681,316 | 22,277,947] 1,979,923 | 31,426,134] 3,167,965 
LOND Aes POPS Sates PRE G2 Ts a a 5 Cee 855639. foo sR | 589,114 
SOtAUSGOGS- oe. Sane sccen] eae hee eee 37,004 0a Ven ameeis += = 5 LOO ADs oe ce ose e) shes see 
Shy et Oe eee eee O20 Pena ace Sa A0T. | oie ee i ee 
Spirits, aes (See Liq- 
uors, alcoholic 
Siarchet. 62.2... 2 pounds. .|110, 897,591 | 2,609,716 | 76,713,779 | 1,825,230 |107, 036,638 | 2, 939, 453 
Sta Wile ans <c~- = long tons. . 634 5, 632 288 tay 6 A (a eed ene SI A ba lel 
Sugar, molasses, and sirfip: 
Mot sie J 58. gallons..| 2,145,613 255,973 | 1,002,441 175,498 | 1,148,741 145,274 
iri eet 52. cm do..| 14,309,029 | 1,937,648 | 11,630,528 | 1,491,639 | 11,439,133 | 1,653, 495 
Sugar— 
efined.......... pounds..| 43,994,761 | 1,681,302 | 50,895,726 | 1,839,983 |549,007,405 | 25,615,016 
Total sugar, molasses 
and phd ee ae Panam tea of ae gesTaioIs ye mere 9507512011 ses ae 27, 413, 785 
Tobacco 
LS a oe eee ounds. .|414, 160,356 | 49,202,456 |446, 944, 435 | 53,903,336 |347,997,276 | 44,479, 890 
Biams and taenanes do....| 4,636,550 | 151,139 | 2)805,547| ° 60,334| °348,815|  ” 13,939 
Motalae. a. 23 2282 -32 do... .|418, 796,906 | 49,353,595 |449, 749, 982 | 53,963,670 |348, 346,091 | 44,493,829 
Lh ea ae ied. 
‘esh or dried— 
.- bushels. . 400,868 | 1,080,066 314, 655 875,493 | 1,214, 281 3, 638, 526 
Gite do 571,074 | 397,516 | 386,322 | 435,953} 727,983] 602, 585 
Potatoes. ......\-. do....| 2,028,261 | 1,646,176 | 1,794,073 | 1,463,514 | 3,135,474 2,345, 731 
1 fresh or dried 
ike aga we cae if 3,000,203 | 3,123,758 | 2,495,050 | 2,774,960 | 5,077,738 6, 586, 842 
d or preserved— ray fi 
Pea “ Tee Sern Ber char sacc 1, S19) 261 Neen eee TBO SON mace a ats 005. 1,898, 840 
Pickles and sauces Ae 837, 571 a ” 998° 611 959, 016 
Ov oe et eet ON ese Shes a D572, O27 eee eee 1,711, 950 1, 368, 453 
epared or pre- ; 
Beeem ey Ee ee niet 4 /220/'770 i Detmentee Cools 0 ree 4, 226, 309 
otal vegetables....-....-.--2--+--- 7; B5Bg08T \ae re ects 6,936,400 |....-..----- 10,813, 151 
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Taste 183.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States durvng the 3 years end- 
ung June 80, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article exported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


VEGETABLE MATTER. 


Winegard. Sacer = gsc gallons. . 213, 786 $63, 836 125, 666 $25, 11 ee eal oe ae eee 
Wines. (See Liquors, alco- 

holic.) 
VORSHR co cccesanvsceewsdbeetnd eee. tee er 278,200) |25:5-- 522 DOLPOOR [222 sec saree s| eee eee 


Total vegetable matter, 
including forest prod- 
iSsccacseacck See ee 1,068,502,570|........--.- 1b OBL, 805 141) --2 Se ee 


WOES Le CES 2s eee, eee 943, 606,786 |........---- 944 826,887 Loot -ns vocccslsceseseeee 


Total agricultural ex- 
ports, including forest 


PLOCUCESE Mears teres | late cnet 1,248 ,487,769|........-..- L220 O52 189s ee a eee : 
Total agricultural ex- : 

ports, excluding forest 

PLodietsisc ieccsseck ee| sos - os teeees 1,123,651,985|...........- 1,113, 973;685). ee Os |e ee 


TasLE 184.—Foreign trade of the United States in agricultural products, 1852-1915. 


[Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. All values are gold.) 


Agricultural exports.! Agricultural imports.1 
= Excess of 
= ee a Domestic. agricultural 
mn r 
ear ending June 3 Percent- =< ae 
Percent-| Foreign. Total. age of all | imports (—). 
Total age of all imports. 
domestic 
exports. 
Average: 
1852-1856 $164, 895,146 80.9 | $8,059,875 | $77,847,158 29.1 | +$95, 107,863 
1857-1861 --| 215,708, 845 81.1 | 10,173,833 | 121,018,143 38.2 | +104, 864,535 
1862-1866 148, 865, 540 75.7 | 9,287,669 | 122,221,547 43.0 | + 35,931, 662 
250, 713, 058 76.9} 8,538,101 | 179,774,000 42.3 | + 79,477,159 
396, 666, 397 78.5 | 8,853,247 | 263,155,573 46.5 | +142,364, 071 
591,350, 518 80.4 | 8,631,780 | 266,383, 702 50.4 | +333, 598, 596 
557, 472, 922 76.3 | 9,340,463 | 311,707,564 46,8 | +255,105, 821 
573, 286, 616 74.7 | 6,982,328 | 366,950,109 43.3 | +213,318, 835 
638, 748, 318 73.0 | 8,446,491 | 398,332,043 51.6 | +248, 862,766 
827,566, 147 65.9 | 10,961,539 | 376,549, 697 50.2 | +461,977,989 
879, 541, 247 59.5 | 11,922,292} 487, 881, 038 46.3 | +403, 582, 501 
975, 398, 554 53.9 | 12,126,228] 634,570, 734 45.2 | +352, 954, 048 
951, 628, 331 65.2 | 11,293,045 | 391,931,051 47.6 | +570, 990, 325 
857,113,533 63.2 | 10,308,306 | 418,744,557 45.8 | +453, 677,282 
878, 480, 557 63.1 | 18,505,348 | 456,199,325 44.5 | +435, 786,575 
859,160, 264 59.9 | 12,625,026 | 461, 434, 851 46.6 | +410,350, 489 
826,904, 777 55.4 | 12,316,525 | 553, 851,214 49.6 | +285,370, 088 
976,047,104 56.8 | 10,856,259 | 554,175,242 45.2 | +482, 728,121 
1,054,405, 416 56.9 | 11,618,519 | 626, 836, 808 43.7 | +439, 182,127 
1,017,396, 404 55.5 | 10,298,514 | 539,690, 121 45.2 | +488, 004, 797 
903, 238, 122 55.1 | 9,584,934 | 638, 612, 692 48.7 | +274, 210,364 
871,158, 425 50.9 | 14, 469,627 | 687,509,115 44,2 | +198,118, 937 
1,030, 794, 402 51.2 | 14,664,548 | 680,204,932 44.5 | +365,254,018 
1,050,627, 131 48.4 | 12,107,656 | 783, 457,471 47.4 | +279,277,316 
1,123, 651, 985 46.3 | 15,029,444 | 815,300,510 45.0 | +323,380,919 
1,113, 978, 635 47.8 | 17,729,462 | 924,246, 616 48.8 | +207, 456, 481 


' Not including forest products. 
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TaBLe 185.— Value of principal groups of farm and forest products exported from 
and imported into the United States, 1918 to 1915. 


{Compiled from reports on the Foreign Commerce of the United States.] 


Exports (domestic merchandise). Imports. 
Article. Year ending June 30— 
1915 1915 
1913 1914 (prelim- 1913 1914 (prelim- 
inary). inary). 
FARM PRODUCTS. 
ANIMAL MATTER. 
Animals, live............. $7, 080, 122 $5, 803, 659 |$77, 953,686 | $9,585,791 /$24,712,111 | $22,279,081 
oy products Seen enn 3, 220, 893 2 965, 934 | 14,049,879 | 10,693,107 | 15, 403,143 | 14,704,277 
a Era rod 4) 391, 653 3, 734, 087 , 764 205, 832 | 1,089, 164 , 760 
Festhers and downs,crude, 690, 612 640, 020 281 806 | 8,237,382 | 4,871,663 2, 502, 623 
Fibers, animal: 
Til ee Bee eee 9, 704 RNS eceeabe. 9 84,914,717 |100, 930,025 | 83, 130, 557 

WWidolt 33. <b sch 2 ees 22, 625 Tey) Jee Sos ens 35, 579, 823 | 53,190,267 | 68, 242, 568 
Packing-house products...| 162,706,355 | 154, 487,871 |..........-. 133, 088, 110 |154, 969, 389 |..........-. 
Other animal matter...... , 863, 235 Bo: i Yi Pe Re 1,401,927 | 3,563,922 |... cccene. 

Total animal matter....| 179,985,199 169, 147,048 |...-.....-.- lesa, 706, 689 |358, 729, 684 |....-..-.... 

VEGETABLE MATTER. = 
aarpols oF winejleeta ye |S A bene etl ns Bee oe 2,621,632 | 3,228,674 | 3,094,380 
Cocoa and chocolate. . 376, 336 336,940 | 1,934,166 | 18,176,720 | 21,503,983 | 23,477, 156 
2S ee Se 9,010, 792 8,977,651 | 7,302,605 |118, 963, 209 |110, 725,392 | 106, 765, 644 
Cotta Re walt aoe see aes 547,357, 195 610, 475, 301 [376,217,972 | 22,987,318 | 19,456,588 | 23, 208,960 
ia esobamler Ober a: Hae Sans. Salk: Jes ne ciinntel s | oatanetn ee aow 49,078,659 | 54,349,995 | 40, 420,017 
De ee ee aa 36; 345, 517 | 31,030,713 | 34,229, 906 | 28,657,084 | 33,638,334 | 27,081,396 
ones Ee. SA eee Bas 5, 731 Brean Ou ae sy ba a Nesta eS et es Sages 
Glucose and grape sugar... 2 652, 396 Si DOD, GIO = 8, S005 208) |x at: ha enitereclat aye eisai nistasial| = ca ieielmnie stereo 
Grain and grain products.| 210,523,721 | 164)815, 124 |570,649, 800 | 8 732,686 | 27,442,277 | 12,518,356 
ln ed ao eae 964, 4 827, 205 297 | 1,514,311 | 1,634,390 228, 906 
Ho Bo ---eseeweeeensecees 4,764, 713 6,953,529 | 3,848,020 | 2,852}865 | 2)790,516 | 2,778, 735 
Thu Fon cog pee Sy Ea ee ian MR ee | NM sy a a Re 1, 102,897 | 1,093,226 | 1,596,978 
Tipatice COTS PRE BS ee I) RCA ee ee eee eee 1, 806,066 | 2,047,192 1, 252, 989 
Liquors, alcoholic......... 4, 008, 290 4,134,420 | 3,396,500 | 20, 743, 129 20, 347, 546 | 13, 404, 903 
Nursery stock (plants, ‘ 

PReESHOLC.) = so sect Se 52s 459, 769 315, 065 170,218 | 3,209,067 | 3,606,808 3, 748, 666 
IRL eee Eanes ial 733, 585 819, 679 703,211 | 13,979,905 | 19,888,601 | 16,819,799 
Oilcake and oil cake meal.| 29,444,252 | 21,667,672 | 28,879,051 141) 1371120 11905078) (aes 
Ou, vegetable...........-- 24; 044401 | 16, 251, 486 | 25, 831,745 | 28, 129,998 | 32,320,782 | 24, 772, 113 

ofum, Pivide eeamnet ee | mats Me Geo ocn steal chee cone 2,565,965 | 1,810,429 | 2, 445, 005 
, Tice flour, meal, and 

gine a6 : Pa gee gee 875, 107 884,208 | 3,173,876 | 5,916,864 | 7,473,707 6, 304, 216 

Bago, APIGCAOUCS oes. | aaa geek «no ec ee es ahs) aperdsaee eo ee 2187, 217.1 4, 641, 540 1, 434, 219 

3, 190,745 | 3,861, 064 | 17,425, 533 | 20,084,184 | 23,054; 820 

84407 [ero 94. oe 6, 187, 136 5, 595, 509 5, 926, 972 

1,825,230 | 2,939, 453 457, 784 408, 922 343, 800 

3; 507, 120 | 27,413, 785 |105, 096, 173 |103, 394; 094 | 175,956, 108 

ees as Sens apes oem ae ees ae 17, 433, 688 | 16, 735, 302 17, 512; 619 

53, 963, 670 | 44, 493, 829 | 35,938,511 | 35,038,520 | 27, 156, 665 

eee AEs eee 2,641,573 | 2,277,675 | 1,863,515 

Vegetables 6,936, 400 | 10,813,151 | 11,358,761 | 15,133,535 | 9,329, 732 

Mnenrerctablon. wee |eeas sett ote ¢ Merete Se 1,146,077 | 1,049,126 | 1,012, 402 

Other vegetable matter... 1, 590, 982 1, 431, 397 541, 856 63000 Led ocean 

Total vegetable matter..| 943,666,786 | 944,826,587 |......-.---- 531, 593, 821 |565, 516,932 |-...---..--. 

Total farm products... .../1, 123, 651,985 |1, 113,973,635 |..-..------- 815, 300, 510 |924, 246,616 |....----.-.. 

FOREST PRODUCTS. reek om 

POP GeNONE OM GCORK DalKE efor pmeciee sf alae sare ee Safco nee sree <a 3,152,070 | 3,851,794 2, 762, 895 

WIVOWOOUS, SNCOXtLACHS OL.|- Sone se L ois -- s foe Se ween = oe] == o> ee ee 897, 908 793, 926 1, 142,031 

SEGUE GRE OLS Se ey aC eal eo Ee oe ea a MES aye 90,170,316 | 71,219,851 | 83,030, 269 
Gums, other than india 

(EE DE te eet a ee ele a Weg ae Be oe ree ee ee 22,622,509 | 15,620,780 |............ 
Naval stores. vec nee 6. le 26, 471, 292 19, 882, 165 | 11, 127, 239 25, 278 BO MMOS Ho can <-ic emas 
Tanning materials, n. e. s. 570, 562 666,880 | 2,226,457 | 4,329,594 | 4,368,041 5, 343, 263 
Wood: 

Cabimets mrss wedien<.- Saja cteee oles ate == 2] Se wale aic'sleaie el els|| mie miata atone 7,375,214 | 7,124,688 4, 271,776 

Tein ber. ao cee. oe 80, 496, 899 72, 484, 756 | 34,010,121 | 23, 160,669 | 22, 436,585 | 23, 452,870 

Pulp WOOd oc onsen ose hes aicin ow a nin baie on mini sinin nimi e |e an eivin onitlale 6,954,952 | 7,245, 466 6, 572, 839 

mimber and logs......-- 15, 373, 985 12, 428, 434 | 3,177,976 , 906, 235 | 1,657, 605 1, 263, 641 

Ua PalcANG-LOOUS ace te nal ote Seine s ce «lanes cee a's ale ells ete tet sted 1,040,121 | 1,210,390 , 628 

Wood pulp.....-......- 764, 020 529, 741 869,969 | 16,165,316 | 17,023,338 | 19,881,111 
Other forest products..... 1, 159, 026 986,578 |.......2.206 39102) 262 | 2,672,072 |..---csesees 

Total forest products....| 124,835, 784 106, 978, 554 |............ 180, 502, 444 /155, 261,300 |............ 

| ——— 

Wotal. farm. and ftorestilpeticas ok eee al 

prodtcts...--o2sseme 1, 248, 487, 769 |1, 220, 952, 189 |............, 995, 802,954 |1,079,507,916]............ 
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TasLeE 186.—Exports of selected domestic agricultural products, 1852-1915. 


[Compiled from ere of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. Where figures are 
lacking, either there were no exports or they were nct separately classified for publication. “ Beef 
salted or pickled,” and “Pork, salted or pickled,”’ barrels, 1851-1865, were reduced to pounds at the rate 
of 200 pounds per barrel, and tierces, 1855-1865, at the rate of 300 pounds per tierce; cottonseed oil, 1910, 
pounds reduced to gallons at the rate of 7.5 pounds per gallon. It is assumed that 1 barrel of corn mea. 
is the product of 4 bushels of corn, and 1 barrel of wheat flour the product of 5 bushels of wheat prior to 
1880 and of 4% bushels of wheat in 1880 and subsequently.] 


Packing-house products. 


+ Beef and its 4 
Year ending Cattle Ghease Beef, tT 
: : ay 7 products— ; 
June 30— cured Beef, fresh. Beef oils Beeftallow. | total, asfar ; 
salted or oleo oil. rain 
pickled. esha Hala 
Average: Number.| Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. * Pounds. ; 
1852-1856. . 1,431 | 6,200,385 | 25, 980, 520 33, 449, 430 
1857-1861..| 20,294 | 18,906, 439 | 26,985, 880 40, 200, 494 
1862-1866... 6,531 | 42,683,073 | 27,662, 720 70, 865, 444 
1867-1871 2.|- <-i.0-- 55% 52, 880,978 | 26, 954, 656 54,531, 925 
1872-1876..| 45,672 | 87,173,752 | 35, 826, 646 114, 821, 006 
1877-1881..| 127,045 |129,670,479 | 40,174, 643 69, 601, 120 218, 709, 987 


1882-1886..| 131,605 |108, 790,010 | 47,401,470 97, 327, 819 30, 276, 133 48, 745, 416 225, 625, 631 
1887-1891..| 244,394 | 86,354,842 | 65,613,851 | 186,447,554 50, 482, 249 91, 608, 126 411,797, 859 
1892-1896. .| 349,032 | 66,905,798 | 64,898,780 | 207,372,575 | 102,038,519 56, 976, 840 507,177,430 
1897-1901..| 415,488 | 46,108, 704 | 52, 242,288 | 305,626,184 | 139,373,402 86, 082, 497 637, 268, 235 
1902-1906..} 508,103 | 19, 244,482 | 59, 208,292 | 272,148,180 | 156,925,317 59, 892, 601 622, 843, 230 


i 
1907-1911..| 253,867 | 9,152,083 | 46,187,175 | 144,799,785 | 170,530, 432 66, 356, 232 448, 024, 017 ; 
1901s eves. 459, 218 | 39,813,517 | 55,312,632 | 351,748,333 | 161,651,413 77, 166, 889 705, 104, 772 . 
1902 Ses. bene 392, 884 | 27, 203,184 | 48,632,727 | 301,824,473 | 138,546, 088 34,065, 7&8 596, 254,520 
1903 ae asia 402,178 | 18,987,178 | 52,801,220 | 254,795,963 | 126,010,339 27,368, 924 546, 055, 244 } 
1904 aS: 593,409 |. 23,335,172 | 57,584,710 | 299,579,671 | 165,183,839 76, 924,174 663, 147, 095 
aC aber ces 567,806 | 10,184,424 | 55,934,705 | 236,486,568 | 145, 228, 245 63, 536, 992 575, 874, 718 
1906.6 es 584, 239 | 16,562,451 |} 81,088,098 | 268,054,227 | 209,658,075 97,567, 156 732, 884, 572 } 
LO0 Vicia re 423,051 | 17,285,230 | 62,645,281 | 281,651,502 | 195,337,176 | 127,857,739 689, 752, 420 
AQOSSMG Te ee 349,210 | 8,439,031 | 46,958,367 | 201,154,105 | 212,541,157 | 91,397,507 | 579,303,478 
ee 207,542 | 6,822,842 | 44,494,210 | 122,952,671 | 179,985, 246 53, 332, 767 418, 844, 332 
Tole 139,430 | 2,846,709 | 36,554,266} 75,729,666 | 126,091,675 | 29,379,992} 286,295,874 
rly Wp ee ee 150,100 | 10,366,605 | 40,283,749 | 42,510,731 | 138,696,906 | 29,813,154 | 265,923,983 
1910s ss 105,506 | 6,337,559 | 38,087,907 | 15,264,320] 126,467,124] 39,451,419 | 233,924 626 
POC ieee See 24,714 | 2,599,058 | 25, 856, 919 7,362,388 | 92,849,757 | 30,586,350} 166,463,344 i] 
LONG a we a's 18,376 | 2,427,577 | 23, 265,974 6, 394, 404 97,017, 065 15, 812, 831 148, 487, 828 { 
MOUS ae S72 5,484 | 54,069,917 | 31,874,743 | 170,440,934 80, 481, 946 20, 239, 988 383, 564, 402 ; 
Packing-house products. : if 
: ; Corn and 
Yearending] = por, Pork, Pork, bates its | Apples, | corn meal i 
June 30— ay cured— cured— Pork— Pp fresh. | (in terms of 
cured hams and salted or lard total, as far i | 
bacon. a : as ascertain- grain.) | 
shoulders. pickled. i} 
able.? i 
Average: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Barrels. | Bushels. 
1852-1856..} 30,005,479 |............. 40,542,600 | 33,354,976 103, 903, 056 37,412 7,123, 286 
1857-1861..] 30,583,297 |....--....-.. 34,854,400 | 37,965,993 103, 403, 690 57,045 6, 557, 610 
1862-1866..| 10,796,961 |....--...-... 52,550,758 | 89,188, 251 252, 485, 970 119,483 | 12,059,794 
1867=1871- 2) 45,790, 113 |e. --tcec5.- 5 28, 879,085 | 53,579,373 E287 2AS, 71 ts. sca seens 9,924, 235 
1872-1876..| 313,402,401 |............- 60,429,361 | 194,197,714 ]| 568,020,477 | 132,756 | 38,560,557 
1877-1881..| 643, 683,709 |.....:....-. 85, 968, 188 | 331,457,591 | 1,075, 793, 475 509,735 | 88, 190,030 \ 


1882-1886..| 355,905,444 | 47,634,675 | 72,354,682 | 263,425,058 | 739,455,913} 401,886 | 49,992, 20 
1887-1891..| 419,935,416 | 60,697,365 | 73,984, 682 | 381,388,854 | 936,247,966 | 522) 511 54606, 273 
1892-1896..| 438, 847,549 | 96,107,152 | 64,827,470 | 451,547,135 | 1,052,133,760 | 520,810 | 63,979,898 
197-1901. .| 536, 287, 266 | 200, 853, 226 | 112,788, 498 | 652,418, 143 | 1,528, 138,779 | 779,980 | 192,531,378 
1902-1906. .} 292,721,953 | 206, 902, 427 | 116, 823, 284 | 592,130, 894 | 1,242, 136,649 | 1,368,608 | 74,615,465 
1907-1911. .| 209,005, 144 | 189,603,211 | 90,809,879 | 519,746,378 | 1,028,996.659 | 1.295.655 | 56,568,030 


ae 456, 122,741 | 216,571, 803 | 138, 643, 611 | 611,357, 514 | 1,462, 369, 849 | 883,673 | 181,405 

16023. .1. 383, 150, 624 | 227,653, 232 | 115, 806, 275 | 556, 840, 222 | 1,337,315,909 | 459,719 387 028" 688 
US ae 207,336, 000 | 214,183,365 | 95,287,374 | 490,755, 821 | 1,042, 119,570 | 1,656,129 | 76,639, 261 
ide... 249, 665, 941 | 194) 948, 864 | 112, 224) 861 | 561,302, 643 | 1, 146,255, 441 | 2,018,262 | 58,229" 061 
006 He) .:... 262, 246, 635 | 203,458,724 | 118, 887,189 | 610, 238, 899 | 1, 220,031,970 | 1,499,942 | 90,293, 483 
16lGien i -.. 361, 210,563 | 194,267,949 | 141, 820, 720 | 741,516,886 | 1,464, 960, 356 | 1,208, 989 | 119, 99: 

ICT. 250, 418, 699 | 209, 481, 496 | 166, 427, 409 | 627,559, 660 | 1,268,065, 412 | 17539; 967 30 98 aoe 
1908........ 241,189,929 | 221,769,634 | 149,505,937 | 603,413, 770 | 1,237,210, 760 | 1,049,545 | 55,063, 860 
1908 ions, -. 244,578,674 | 212,170,224 | 52,354,980 | 528,722, 933 | 1,053, 142,056 | "896/279 | 37,665,040 
10s: 152,163,107 | 146, 885,385 | 40,031; 599 | 362,927,671 | "707,110,062 | 922/078 | 38,128,498 
10th ea 156, 675,310 | 157,709,316 | 45,729,471 | 476,107,857 | 879,455,006 | 1,721,106 | 65,614,522 
10ie2). ome 208, 574,208 | 204,044,491 | 56,321,469 | 5325255, 865 | 1,071,951, 724 | 1,456,381 | 41,797,291 
1913-2. ee 200,993, 584 | 159,544,687 | 53,749,023 | 519,025,384 | 984,696,710 | 2,150,132 | 50,780,143 
1914; 2... Am 193, 964, 252 | 165,881,791 | 45,543,085 | 481,457,792 | 921,913,029 | 1,506,569 | 10,725,819 
1915... 346, 718, 227 | 203,701,114 | 45,655,574 | 475,531,908 | 1,106,180, 488 | 2'351'501 | 50,668,303 


a eee ee ee Oe (Sea as ren 


1 Includes canned, cured, and fresh beef, oleo oil, oleomargarine, and tallow. 
2 Includes canned, fresh, salted or pickled pork, lard , neutral lard, bacon, and hams. 
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TaBLE 186.—Exports of selected domestic agricultural products, 1852-1915—Continued. 


— 


y di eee Glucose ee, a ame 

ear ending ard com- eake an oil cake anc P 

June 30— | pounds. Cotton. | and grape | ‘Gilcake oil-cake Prunes. | Tobacco. 

Soe aes meal. meal. 

Average: Pounds. .| Pownds. Pounds Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
HOEBAIRSR ER Sea AN OMMORE DS sone elo knees) 140, 183, 800 
ETS Re atin Tei race] Roe ae Reena 167, 710, 800 
TRESS NR ges TRYdeD TEN Gite Eien oa (aia aS 140, 207, 850 
a vekeul Roe oe CORT TUTRCSYS BR eee eee oan 194’ 753, 537 
WOTOUECTG. «| cece tees: Fe ctr ne Cy] Sk ce i ee 241, 848, 410 
Tepes ie ad Ie TRH Sy he OSS I O83 i ea at epee Regal [igh 3 ras 266, 315, 190 
TSP I ea pea ge 1054! at ER i sr | cence Et were ae eet [ete ...| 237, 941, 913 
PRE ISOS eA acne 2; 489, 650, 456| 27, 686, 298 *2| 259) 248) 361 
BGOM 1800: «|< Bes. e. i786, 650, Obi eta ATs, OOS: ken etcl acs... en eel ee *| 281; 748, 279 
1897-1901. ..| 21, 792, 477| 3; 447; 909, 578| 209,279, 772 1, 005, 099, 805). .- 222227 304, 401, 701 
1902-1906. .-} 52,954,358) 3, 632, 267, 952) 154; 866, 980| 21, 888, 135] 1,066, 790, 196] 48, 550, 774| 325,538,515 
1907-1911... .| 75, 765, 254| 4,004,770, 051] 145,064, 783| 61,732, 807} 989, 738,130| 47,039,287| 334, 395, 923 

ee a 23, 359, 966| 3,359, 062, 360| 204, 209,974! 12, 703, 209] 1, 258, 687,317 10,021, 564 315, 787, 782 

ees oe 36, 201, 744] 3,528, 974, 636] 130,419,611] 14,740, 498] 1,050,466, 246| 23,358,849] 301,007,365 

posaca aed 46, 130, 004) 3,569, 141, 969| 126,239,981| 8,093, 222| 1, 100,392 988| 66,385,215] 368, 184,084 

MOE ons 53, 603, 545] 3,089, 855, 906| 152, 768, 716| 14,014, 885| "820,349, 073] 73,146, 214] 311, 971, 831 

BONG Sas ee 61, 215, 187] 4,339,322, 077| 175,250,580] 24,171,127] 1,251,907,996| 54,993, 849| 334,302, 091 

PONS: oe. 67, 621, 310] 3, 634, 045,170] 189,656,011] 48, 420, 942] 1,110, 834,678) 24, 869, 744] 312, 227, 202 

GOT Sec sce... 80, 148, 861| 4,518,217, 220| 151,629,441] 56, 808,972] #/346,967,136] 44, 400, 104| 340, 742, 864 

ae 75, 183, 210] 3, 816,998, 693| 129,686, 834| 66,127,704] 929, 287, 467| 28, 148, 450| 330, 812, 658 

Ogg See cat 75, 183, 196) 4, 447,985, 202| 112,224 594) 53; 1233, 890 1,233, 750,327 22, 602, 288 287, 900, 946 

OI Sas. 125, 3: 74, 556, 603] 3,206, 708, 226] 149,820,088] 49, 108, 5 088, 014) 196, 

cia 73, 754, 400| 4,033, 940, 915] 181,963,046] 83,384,870] 804, 596,955] 51,030, 711] 355,327,072 

HGIeom sd. 62, 522, 888| 5,535, 125, 429] 171, 156,259] 72, 490,021) 1, 293, 690, 138] 74,328, 074| 379, 845,320 

‘Ge nemtelied 67, 456, 832| 4, 562, 295,675] 200, 149, 246] 76, 262,845] 1,128,092, 367| 117,950, 875] 418, 796,906 

or eee 58,303, 564| 4, 760, 940, 538] 199,530,874} 59,030,623] 799,974,252] 69,813,711] 449, 749, 982 

ROIS ted nos 69, 980,614] 4, 403,578, 499| 158, 462,508| 44/026, 125| 1,479,065,015| 43, 478, 802| 348,346, 091 

Oils, veg- | Rice and Wheat and 
Year ending aus etable— | rice bran ocala Wheat Wheat wheat flour 
June 30— SP. cotton- | meal, an Seat : flour. (in terms 
seed oil. polish. of grain). 

Pounds Pounds Bushels. Barrels. Bushels. 

1552 1856 56,514,840 | 7,730,322] 4,715,021 | 2,891,562 | 19,172, 830 
1857-1861... 65,732,080 | 6,015,058 | 12,378,351 | 3,318,280 | 28,969, 749 
1862-1866. 2; 257,860 | 3,007,777 | 22,529,735 | 3,530,757} 40,183,518 
1867-1871. 1,856,948 | 4/356,900 | 22,106,833 | 2,585,115 | 35,032, 409 
1872-1876. 3,446,466 | 547,450 | 391,344 | 20,142, 169 | 48,957,518 | 3,415,871 | 66,036,873 
1877-1881 10, 445,654 | 4,498,436] 602,442 | 41,718, 443 |107, 780,556 | 5,375,583 | 133, 262; 753 

S86 2.2 Se 9,584,437 | 3,467,905 | 561,406 |107, 129,770 | 82,883,913 | 8, 620,199 | 121, 674, 809 
1887-1801 ree 7 184,147 | 7,120,796 | 3,209,653 | 75,073,838 | 64,739,011 | 11,286, 568 | 115, 528, 568 
1892-1896........| 15,146,667 | 15, 782,647 | 10,277,947 | 13,999,349 | 99,913,895 | 15, 713,279 | 170, 623, 652 
1897-1901........ 15, 467,314 | 42,863,203 | 18, 407,139 | 11,213, 664 |120, 247, 430 | 17,151,070 | 197; 427, 246 
eae | tess eee a Stes See Us| he | 

14, 774, 185 | 38,783, 550 | 27, 194,549 | 61, 429, ” 854° , 137, 
es |e | aoe | #88 Is wo [se (Ba 
10, 715, 15 ,772, 
7,794, 705 | 35,642,994 | 19,750,448 | 10,520,156 |114, 181, 420 | 19,716, 484 | 202; 905, 598 
wh | Rah ms | a | a 
14, 858, 612 | 51,535,580 |113, 282, 760 | 18,348, 394, , 826, , 112, 
3,026,904 | 43,793, 519 | 38, 142, 103 | 22,175, 846 | 34,973, 291 | 13,919,048 | 97, 609, 007 
18 8097 534 41, 880,304 | 30,174,371 | 21,237,603 | 76, 569, 423 | 15,584, 667 | 146, 700, 425 
22) 920,480 | 41,019, 991 | 28,444, 415 | 25,510, 643 |100, 371,057 | 13, 927, 247 | 163, 043, 669 
ie | a | Ss a | | Rae | a 
10, 589,254 | 29,860, 667 | 26,779, 188 |125, 507, , 679, , 040, ) 364, 
4,774 | 30,069, 459 | 30,063,341 | 54,947, 444 | 23,729,302 | 10,129,435 | 69,311, 760 
2 190; 663 53, 262, 796 | 39,446,571 | 79,594,034 | 30, 160, 212 | 11,006, 487 | 79, 689, 404 
17,591,195 | 42,031,052 | 38,908,057 | 43,994, 761 | 91, 602,974 | 11,394, 805 | 141; 132, 166 
247 262° 896 | 25,728, 411 | 22) 414,326 | 50, 895, 726 | 92,393,775 | 11,821, 461 | 145,590,349 
16, 210, 443 | 42, 448, 870 | 77,480,065 |549, 007, 405 |259, 642,533 | 16,182,765 | 332, 464; 976 
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TaBLE 187.—Imports of selected agricultural products, 1852-1915. 


[Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. Where figures are. 
lacking, either there were no imports or they were not separately classified for publication. “Silk” 
includes, prior to 1881, only ‘Silk, raw or as reeled from the cocoon,” in 1881 and 1882 are included this 
item and ‘Silk waste;”’ after 1882, both these items and ‘Silk cocoons.”’ From ‘‘Cocoa and chocolate g? a 
are omitted in 1860, 1861, and in 1872 to 1881, small quantities of chocolate, the official returns for which 
were piven only in value. “Jute and jute butts” includes in 1858 and 1859 an unknown quantity of 
“Sisal grass, coir, etc.,”? and in 1865-1868 an unknown quantity of “Hemp.” Cattle hides are included 
in ‘‘ Hides and skins other than cattle and goat” in 1895-1897. Olive oil for table use includes in 1862-1864 
and 1885-1905 all olive oil. Sisal grass includes in 1884-1890 ‘‘Other vegetable substances.”” Hemp 
includes in 1885-1888 all substitutes for hemp.) 


; Cocoa and | 
Year endin p Argol 
J eae Cheese. Silk. Wool. | Almonds. wie. eal chocelies | Coffee. 
| 
Average: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
1852-1856... TOS OSS alee eos 19,067,447 | 3,460,807 |.........--- 2,486,572 | 196, 582, 863 
1857-1861... 1,378, (APA eee A olcccas yet So eee, OOM ec ber sere 3,063,893 | 216,235,090 
SBD =1 SEG: he cle ak, SMR NL SRM Bet alie Ae BR gd 1,354,947 | 2)453,141 | 124,551,992 
1867-1871. O81, 600s coco eee 2) 360,529 | 3,502,614 | 248,726,019 
1872-1876... 1 0OLK0484| se eee 4951,473 | 4,857,364 | 307,006, 928 
1877-1881.-... 2 1, 922) 269 | 62, 744, 282 127 403,256 | 6,315,488 | 384, 282) 199 
ASSIS «co ete aed eM 4, 672, 846 | 83, 293, 800 17,551,967 | 11,568,173 | 529, 578, 782 
Itoh] Seni | 93a aus Has euor | ee | an aco am | Sytraa | rata 
aoe. f 0 | 25,475, 934 97,484,217 
1897-1901... 12) 588, 515 | 10,962,210 |163, 979,079 24’ 379, 847 | 38,209,423 | 816,570, 082 i 
1902-1906... .. 22) 165,754 | 17,187,544 [193,656,402 | 10,920,881 | 27,647,440 | 70,901,254 | 980,119,167 
1907-1911... .. 37, 662, 812 | 22,143) 461 |199, 562,649 | 15,297,414 | 29,350,692 |113, 673,368 | 934,533,322 
1961 92. ee 15, 329, 099 | 10, 405, 555 |103, 583, 505 | 5, 140, 232 | 28, 598,781 | 47,620,204 | 854,871,310 
1902 Pg twat hee 17,067,714 | 14) 234) 826 |166, 576,966 | 9,868,982 | 29,276,148 | 52,878,587 | 1,091,004,252 
10095 eee een 20, 671, 384 | 15,270, 859 !177, 137,796 | 8,142,164 | 29,966,557 | 65,046,884 | "915,086,380 
1004 eee 22) 707, 103 | 16,722, 709 173, 742, 834 | 9/838,852 | 24571730 | 75,070,746 | 995,043,284 
S05 eae ect 23,095, 705 | 22,357,307 |249, 135,746 | 11,745,081 | 26,281,931 | 77,383,024 | 1,047, 792,984 
‘ 
isobar eer 27, 286, 866 | 17,352,021 201,688, 668 | 15,009,326 | 28,140,835 | 84,127,027 | 851, 668, 933 
1907 ES Greet: 33, 848, 766 | 18,743,904 |203, 847,545 | 14,233,613 | 30,540,893 | 97,059,513 | 985,321, 473 
1908-222. 32, 530, 830 | 16, 662, 132 |125, 980,524 | 17,144,968 | 26, 738, 834 | 86,604,684 | 890,640,057 
SWS Ee. 35, 548, 143 | 25, 187, 957 |266, 409, 304 | 11,029, 421 | 32,115, 646 |132, 660, 931 | 1, 049, 868, 768 
1910) keedesb 40, 817, 524 | 23) 457,223 |263) 928, 232 | 18) 556,356 | 28,182'956 |111,070,834 | "871; 469, 516 
Otome eee 45, 568, 797. | 26,666,091 [137,647,641 | 15,522,712 | 29,175,133 [140,970,877 | 875,366, 797 
TGS ara 46) 542,007 | 26,584,962 |193; 400, 713 | 17,231,458 | 23; 661,078 |148, 785,846 | 885,201, 247 
LOLS Meee con aes 49, 387,944 | 32,101,555 |195, 203,255 | 15,670, 558 | 29,479,119 |143, 509,852 | 863, 130, 757 
Olden em tie 63, 784,313 | 34; 545,829 |247, 648, 869 | 19,038,405 | 29,793,011 |179, 364,091 | 1,001, 528,317 
TON esha oe aR 50, 138, 520 | 31,052,674 |308, 083, 429 | 17,111,264 | 28624554 [1947 734,195 | 1,118, 690, 524 
Year endin; s icori 
pase le Flax. Hemp. Hops. Pedy be esas he Manila. Molasses. 
Average: Long tons. | Long tons. | Pounds Long tons Pounds Lon 
us 4 s \ g tons. Gallons. 
1852-1856... 1,143 1, 574 Pe. aera: 12,084 | 28, 488, 888 
SBT 1SB os Soul eee ee 2) 652 17,239 | 1,372, 673 30, 190, 875 
1862-1866... 3,213 | 1,887,992} 15,566 | 34} 262; 933 
SBOE GTIt Call ok seat Wiel} Suecenre MURINE 14,909 }..22 2.2 : 53) 322) 088 
1872-1876...... 4,170 22, 711 49,188 \ool Schl lcdiee ng tk, a eel 
1877-1881. .... 4) 260 22) 458 62, 496 12.02. Sa: Be |S. SaaS eaES 
1882-1886...... 5, 678 30,557 | 1 91, 05 
1887-1801... 7, 024 367919 | 7 108 S87} 6073 [eo ee eae ayers 
; : 7 ; 887.1 59, 275, 873 |.c2eccec oc 30, 543, 299 
1892-1896... 6,785 5,409 | 2 84,111 | 86) 444, 974 47, 354 15, 474, 619 
1997-1901... .. 7, 008 4107 | 2 93,970 | 87,475,620 47, 217 6,321) 1 
1902-1906... 8, 574 5,230 | 5 101) 512 | 997 543) 395 60, 813 17} 191, SO 
1907-1911... .. 9, 721 6,368 | 6,769,965 100, 420 | 96, 111, 469 67, 289 24) 147, 348 
Worse 6, 878 4,057 | 2,606, 708 103, 140 |100, 105, 654 43, 73 
,735 | 11, 453,1 
1902.02.22. 7,772 6,054 | 2,805,203 | — 128, 963 |109, 077, 323 56, 453 1301213 
1903.02... 18 189 4919 | 6,012,510 79,703 | 88, 580, 611 61,648 | 17, 240, 399 
1004. ene 0, 123 5,871 | 2, 758, 163 96, 735 | 89, 463, 182 65,666 | 18,828, 530 
a ere 8) 039 3,987 | 4,339,379 98,215 |108, 443, 892 61,562 | 19,477) 885 
8, 729 5,317 | 10,113,989 | 108,945 |102, 151, 969 58,738 | 16, 02 
8, 656 8,718 | 6,211,893 104; 489 | 66,115, 863 54) 513 30680; 958 
9, 528 6, 213 r ” 9007 
9, 028 4 8,493,265 | 107,533 |1097 355, 720 52,467 | 18,882, 756 
12,870 5,208 | 7,386,574 156,685 | 97,742,776 61,902 | 22 092) 696 
, 761 6, 423 | 3) 200, 560 68, 155 | 82) 207) 496 93,253 | 31, 292) 165 
7,792 5,278 | 8,557, 581 65, 238 |125, 135, 490 74 
557, 308 | 23, 838, 1 
ag, 900 5,007 | 2,991) 125 101,001 | 74) 582) 225 68,536 28) 898 21s 
se 7,663 | 8,494,144 | 125, 389 |105, 116, 227 73,823 | 33,926) 521 
9, 885 8,822 | 5,382,025 | 106, 033 |115, 636, 131 49638 | 51) 410, 271 
6 5,310 | 11,651,332 83,140 | 65,958) 501 51,081 70, 839, 623 
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TABLE 187.—Imports of selected agricultural products, 1852-1915—Continued. 
Olive oil srk a eee 
Year ending June ve OF». | Opium rice Hour, | Sugar, r 
22 for table ? | Potatoes. | rice meal, | Sisal grass. pee Tea. 
ar) crude. and*broken and refined. 
rice. 
Average: Gallons. | Pounds. | Bushels Pounds Long tons. Pounds. Pounds. 
cca ee cee hy fee 406,611 }.-.....-..2- hy 373,648 | 24, a oe 
at, Lt Se eae epee a DOE! aia choltaerd a? selects G cute 323,833 | 28,1 43, 
1862-1866. - 22... 177,947 | 1287590 251, 637 | 70,893, 331 672, 637, 141 | 30, 869, 450 
1867-1871 pee os, 152, 827 209, 096 216, 077 52, 953, 577 1,138, 464,815 | 44,052, 805 
1872-1876... .2 2. 174, 555 | 365, 071 254,615 | 72,536,435 |. 1, 614,055,119 | 62, 436, 359 
ier—ioal a aie 218,507 | 407,656 | 1,850,106 | 62,614,706 1, 760, 508, 290 | 67, 583, 083 
MgReatGSh See She aA bees 391,946 | 2,834,736 | 99,870,675 |.....-....-. 2,458, 490,409 | 74, 781, 418 
1887-1891. ...... 758, 352 475,299 | 3,878,580 |156, 868, 635 40,274 |3, 003, 283,854 | 84,275,049 
1892-1896 £2 34-83 773,692 | .528, 785 1, 804, 649 |160, 807, 652 50, 129 |3, 827, 799,481 | 92,782,175 
1897-1901. ...... 909,249 | 567, 681 495, 150 |165, 231, 669 70, 297 |3,916, 433,945 | 86, 809, 270 
1902-1906. ...... 1,783,425 | 537,576 | 2,662,121 |150, 913, 684 96, 832 |3, 721, 782,404 | 98, 677, 584 
1907-1911. ...... , 897,224 | 489,513 | 1,907,405 |215,892, 467 102,440 |3,997,156,461 | 96,742,977 
‘Cis ae 983,059 | 583,208 | — 371,911 |117, 199, 710 70, 076 |3,975, 005,840 | 89, 806, 453 
TRV Seca aia 1,339,097 | 534,189 | 7,656, 162 |157, 658, 894 89, 583 |3, 031,915,875 | 75,579, 125 
se i ee 1, 494,132 | 516,570 358, 505 |169, 656,284 | _ 87,025 |4,216, 108, 106 | 108,574; 905 
Ste Ss. 355 SS 1,713,590 | 573,055 | 3,166,581 |154, 221, 772 109, 214 |3, 700, 623,613 | 112,905, 541 
oases te bee's 1,923,174 | 594;680} 181, 199 |106, 483,515 | 100, 301 |3, 680, 932,998 | 102; 706,599 
Hooswe wot. 2,447,131 | 469,387 | 1,948,160 |166, 547, 957 98, 037 |3,979, 331, 430 | 93, 621,750 
a a ee ee 3,449,517 | 565,252 176,917 |209, 603, 180 99,061 |4, 391,839,975 | 86,368, 490 
ioe See ai ete 3,799,112 | 285; 845 403952 |212) 783,392 103,994 |3, 371,997,112 | 94, 149) 564 
Piste! eae 4,129,454 | 517,388 | 8,383,966 |222, 900, 422 91, 451 |4? 189, 421,018 | 114/916, 520 
HIB? Soe) oe 3,702,210 | 449; 239 353, 208 |225, 400, 545 99,966 |4, 094,545,936 | 85, 626,370 
TE Bee 4,405,827 | 629,842] 218,984 |208,774,795 | 117, 727 |3, 937,978, 265 | 102, 563, 942 
OLY ae See 4,836,515 | 399,837 | 13,734,695 |190, 063, 331 114, 467 |4, 104, 618, 393 | 101, 406, 816 
Big eS 5,221,001 | 508, 433 327; 230 |222' 103, 547 153, 869 |4, 740,041,488 | 94,812) 800 
Baie Ses ea 6,217,560 | 455,200 | 3,645,993 |300, 194, 917 215, 547 |5, 066, 821, 873 | 91, 130, 815 
Sas Maes DS 6,710,967 | 484,027 270, 942 |277, 191, 472 185, 764 |5, 420,981,867 | 96,987,942 
Year sading ee Beeswax. | Onions. Ss om Raisins. | Currants. Dates. Figs. 
| 
Average: Pounds. Bushels. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
1887-1891. ...... BOS OOH eee cca 60, 237, GAD SS, 040; GSE llnneae seicicacel ocinlc deca rete 9, 783, 650 
1892-1896. .....-. EOS Os ere Wiehe ota scion 12, 405, 549 | 17, 745,925 | 34,397,754 | 14,914,349 10, 117, 049 
1897-1901. ....-. 265, 143 628, 358 560,762 | 7,669,593 | 27,520,440 | 15, 653, 642 8,919,921 
1902-1906. ....-. 456, 727 924, 418 563,900 | 7,344,676 | 35, 457, 213 | 25,649,432 | 14,334,760 
1907-1911. .-..-- 845, 720 | a SIAL US Sol Rare area 5, 283,145 | 35, 258, 628 | 26, 059, 353 19, 848, 037 
TES Se eceae eee 213,773 774, 042 745,974 | 3,860,836 | 16,049,198 | 20, 013, 681 9, 933, 871 
i Vn See ae 408, 706 796, 316 522,478 | 6,683,545 | 36, 238,976 | 21, 681, 159 11, 087, 131 
) LTE ca ee Eee 488, 576 925, 599 633,819 | 6,715,675 | 33,878,209 | 43,814, 917 16, 482, 142 
Ll ai Se An eee 425, 168 1,171, 242 494,105 | 6,867,617 | 38,347,649 | 21, 058, 164 13, 178, 061 
LAT hated ee Beep 373, 569 856, 366 671, 604 4,041,689 | 31,742,919 | 19, 257, 250 13, 364, 107 
Can eR oe 587, 617 872, 566 497,494 | 12,414, 855 | 37,078,311 | 22, 435, 672 17, 562, 358 
OTe eee 917,088 | 1,126,114 323,377 | 3,967,151 | 38,392,779 | 31,270,899 | 24,346,173 
OD SF Soe aes apa 671, 526 1, 275, 333, 335,089 | 9,132,353 | 38, 652,656 | 24, 958, 343 18, 836, 574 
Ue Se 764, 937 574, 530 296,123 | 5,794,320 | 32,482,111 | 21, 869, 218 15, 235,513 
he <2 eee O72) 1454 |" 024: 996 9. = Ss 5, 042, 683 | 33,326,030 | 22,693,713 | 17,362, 197 
15) eS Se eeaeees cana 902, 904 AOL OO Nee. ceeiei= 2,479, 220 | 33,439,565 | 29,504,592 | 23, 459, 728 
NOUO Se ese aks ain 1, 076, 741 TASC i037 Ne are ctoints oinsisia 3, 255, 861 | 33,151,396 | 25,208,248 | 18, 765, 408 
FIO ie ek Se egret Bara 828, 793 W895 458 Naess seen = 2,579, 705 | 30, 843, 735 | 34,304, 951 16, 837, 819 
Pte ears er hd 1, 412, 200 Peehas SP ae asics 4, 554, 549 | 32,033,177 | 34,073,608 | 19, 284, 868 
ROR DOP nas ane hee iste ocer abba itl (eae ose Seer. 2, 808, 806 | 30,350,527 | 24,949,374 | 20,779, 730 
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TasBLe 187.—Jmports of selected agricultural products, 1852-1915—Continued. 


Hides and skins, other than furs. : Macaroni, 
pe 
a +. an 
Yearending June Otherthan| similar Lemons. | Oranges. 
Cattle. Goat. | cattleand | Prepara- 
goat. tions, 
Average. ........- Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
SL es Se See Be ce 68, 052,973. | 91,173, 311. |-<=-=-+--sta| 2. eee 
1902-1906. .....- 1126, 995, 011 | 93, 674, 819 |115, 952,418 |....-------- 153, 160, 863 | 41, 104, 544 |..__... 2... 
1907-1911... ..-- 178, 681, 537 | 94; 329; 840 |143, 351,321 | 99, 724,072 |153, 343, 434 | 12, 089, 790 
IMI Sess 3S 129, 174, 624 | 73, 745, 596 | 77, 989, 617 |--..-------- 148, 514,614 | 50,332,914 |.......-.... 
Ph? ee Rope 148, 627, 907 | 88,038, 516 | 89,457, 680 |-..-...---.- 164, 075, 309 | 52, 742,476 |.....-.....- 
NL ee es 131, 644, 325 | 85, 114,070 |102, 340,303 | 28, 787,821 |152, 004,213 | 56,872,070 | 12,362,567 
IES. ASS 85,370, 168 | 86,338, 547 |103, 024, 752 | 40, 224, 202 |171, 923, 221 | 35, 893, 23, 670, 761 
DA |e See ee 113,177,357 | 97, 803, 571 |126, 893, 934 | 53, 441, 080 |139, 0S4, 321 | 28,880,575 | 21, » 104 
| | ae ee oe 156, 155, 300 |111, 079, 391 |158, 045,419 | 77,926,029 |138, 717, 252 | 31,134,341 | 24,917,028 
IWF SE Te 134, 671, 020 |101, 201, 596 |135, 111, 199 | 87, 720, 730 |157, 859, 906 | 21, 267,346-| 32, 597, 592 
$009 Roe cee 98, 353, 249 |-63, 640, 758 |120, 770, 918 | 97, 233, 708 |178, 490, 003 | 18,397,429 | 28, 887,110 
SONOS oS. ee 192, 252, O83 |104, 048, 244 |148, 253, 998 | 85,114,003 [135,183,550 | 8,435,873 | 26,157, 703 
BOLO ower co act 318, 003, 538 |115, $44, 758 |174, 770, 732 |113, 772, 801 |160, 214,785 | 4,676,118 | 33, 641,466 
| Ud fee eee as 150, 127, 796 | 86,913, 842 |137, 849, 757 |114, 779, 116 |134, 968,924 | 7,672,186 | 33,619,434 
CV eee es ae 251, 012, 513 | 95,340, 703 |191, 414, 882 |108, 231, 028 |145, 639,396 | 7,628,662 | 37,213,674 
19135 0h ee S| 268, 042, 390 | 96, 250, 305 |207, 903, 995 |106, 500, 752 |151, 416, 412 | 12,252,960 | 26, 662,441 
EOP e erent 279, 963,488 | 84,759,428 |196, 347,770 |126, 128,621 |............]...-: fe ee 37, 195, 728 
SL) Sl gece ee 334, 341,417 | 66, 547, 163 |137, 429, 153 | 56, 542,480 |............|..-.-..--.-- 33, 445, 838 


TABLE 188.—Foreign trade of the United States in forest products, 1852-1915. 


[Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. All values are gold.] 


Exports. Excess of 
Year ending June 30— | Imports. | exports (+) 
Domestic. Foreign. 


£3 
e 
mS 


$6, 819, 079 $694, 037 $3, 256, 302 
9, 994, 808 962, 142 6, 942, 211 
7,366, 103 798, 076 8, 511,370 


814 

739 

. 347,191 
11,775,297 | 690,748} 14,812,576 346, 531 
17,906,771 | 959,862} 19,728,458 861, 825 
17,579,313 | 552,514 | 22° 006, 227 874, 400 
24,704,992 | 1,417,226 | 34, 252, 753 130, 535 
” 060, 1,442,760 | 39, 647, 287 143, 798 
29,276,428 | 1,707,307] 45,091, 081 107,346 
; 960, 3,283,274 | 52; 326,879 082, 742 
63, 584,670 | 3,850,221 | 79, 885,457 450, 566 
88, 764,471 | 6,488,455 | 137,051,471 798, 545 
55,369,161 | 3,599, 192 , 143, 650 824, 703 
48, 928, 764 | 3,609, 071 » 187, 049 649, 214 
58, 734,016 | 2.865, 325 7478, 022 878, 681 
70,085,789 | 4.177, 619, 296 356, 155 
63,199, 348 | 3 680, 555 | —25, 691; 110 


+ 


eZ 2 
iy 


76, 975, 431 
92) 948) 705 
90, 362,073 
72, 442, 454 
85, 030, 230 


103, 038, 892 
108) 122, 254 
1247 835, 784 
106, 978, 554 
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{Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 
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TaBLE 189.—Exports of selected domestic forest products, 1852-1915. 
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Where figures are 


lacking, either there were no exports or they were not separately classified for publication.) 


Lumber. Timber. 
Year ending June Spirits of 
30— Boards, Shooks, Rosia. turpentine. 
deals, and | other than] Staves. - Hewn. Sawed. 
planks.1 box. 

Average: M feet. Number. Number. Barreis. Gallons. Cubic feet. | M feet 
PBEO=1856 {8e 2 HEROD Seems | Ey Oe BEDAO101|=cls Sb Or oHO) | eee cee | SS eee 
ASBYARGI So acs me Dabeday i een wrt: |b sae eee OT [ees ceva (a eg ais Pe Pepe J 
1862-1866......... RGEANBOM eideren awe | meter 69,314 107189, cous. = ea oll a paebeaee 
IOOTISTE sae PARAS S Mane baal tear MOLST TAT IS OFOOS 412 ine an asl ea 
‘2a OIMEnR ee cae | Oe eee SABAROT | eee een 17,459) 632) | o.4e ee 
PRGT-ISEE Sane aoe SANA |: Retverte «| Ce ea Alen te oka 7, 138, 556 | 18,316,876 |.........- 
USO =1886 9h.) ABSEORD) eee Nee, Ct ee es 1,289,869 | 9,301,894 ] 13,701,663 |.........- 
AGRTAASOV IR 28 531, 755 593,054 |. li ccococn , 533, 834 | 10,794,025 | 6,401,543 | 218, 796 
POSIT ROGER. WEA. 2 616, 090 ABR BSY ||) lotrc aed 2,006, 427 | 14,258,998 | 6,062,418 | 263,641 
PROVTOO! o>. - 957, 218 CORTON: [uate 2,477,696 | 18,349,386 | 5,146,927] 428,755 

212) 476 765, 215 51,234, 056 2, 458, 280 16, 927,090 3, 968, 169 508, 212 
1, 649, 203 925, 828 | 56,181,900 | 2)355,560°| 16,658, 3, 406, f 
1,101, 815 714, 651 | 47,363,262 | 2,820,815 | 20,240,851 | 4,624,698 | 533, 920 
942) 814 788,241 | 46,998,512 | 2,535,962 | 19,177,788 | 5,388,439 | 412; 750 
1,065, 71 566,205 | 55,879,010 | 2,396,498 | 16,378,787 | 3,291,498 | 530,659 
1, 426, 784 533,182 | 47,420,095 | 2°585,108 | 17,202,808 | 3,788,740 | 558,690 
1,283,406 | 872; 192 | 48°986,285 | 2,310,275 | 15,894;813 | 3,856,623 | 486, 411 
, 2 ‘ $) ? ? ? ? ? ? ? ] ? 
1,343,607 | 1,066,253 | 57,586,378 | 2,438,556 | 15,981,253 | 3,517,046 | 552,548 
peeees| abel erase | SHES pate | aes) Beas 
1, 548, 130 900, 812 | 61,696,949 | 2° 712: 3 
1357, 822 977,376 | 52,583,016 | 2,170,177 | 17,502,028 | 2,950,528 | 383,309 
pia | SU |S oe | SUE | Sage) 
2 2 ? 2 ? ? ? 2 os ) 2 ? 2 
: MM feet. 
2,306,680 | 1,161,591 | 64,162,599 | 2,474,460 | 19, 599, 241 31,067 | 406, 954 
405296 | 8677803 | 7721507538 | 224177950 | 18°900.701 | 30,850) 411307 
2; 405, 296 867,805 | 77) 150,53 : 
1,129,205 | 620,043 | 39,297,268 | 1,372,316 | 9,464,120 6,118 | 167,671 
1 Including ‘‘ Joists and scantling’”’ prior to 1884. 
TaBLE 190.—Jmports of selected forest products, 1852-1915. 
Lumber. 
Year endin; Camphor India Rubber Boards ; : 
Fane 30" crude. | rubber. |gums,total.| deals,’ ; Shellac. | Wood pulp 
pa Shingles. 
and otner 
sawed 

Average Pounds. Pounds. Pounds M feet M. Pounds. | Long tons. 
1852-1856 eres Bos, hes coral ESSE EEL Nee an CAPE A Mr RaAn EA cate acer 
1857-1861. ...--. cue chiapadacd Seine) soa ae scl ae men aie el Beee enema Sarr abe Bea ae seine se 
1862-1866. - 386, 731 Fc bots Re ae eee eee BA 276 ee 
TALI Seip GE Ee a ee te eee TOE Cones See ee REPRE Ree bam e Deas ln omtnce 3 
Ths key ea an Deena ~.| 12, 631, 388 564, 642 88.1071 easeene =| eae 
1877-1881-....-.- TLS 8 Sy ees eae 15, 610, 634 417,907 55,394 |..---.---2--|--022 2-2-2 oe 

P1886. 1,958, 608 |.. _| 24, 480,997 577, 728 87, 760) 1c tact meene| Mee 
om rere 2273) CG ih ie ae 33,226,520 | 646,745 | 184,050 | 5,086, 421 37, 251 
1892-1896. .....- 1, 491, 902 | 38,359,547 | 39, 671, 553 661,495. |.) eo eee 5, 848, 339 42,771 
1807-1901. ....-- 1, 858, 018 | 47, 469, 136 | 52,974, 744 566,304 | caalcecenae 8, 839, 232 46, 827 
1902-1906. ...-.- 2/139, 183 | 57,903,641 | 75,908, 633 727,205 772,340 | 11,613, 967 130, 764 
1907-1911. ...... 2.939, 167 | 80, 129,567 /121,504,098 | 899,659 | , 866,565 | 19,046, 030 319, 007 

ee 2,175, 784 | 55,275,529 | 64,927,176 490, 820 555,853 | 9,608,745 46, 757 

ae ES 1’ 831,058 | 50,413, 481 | 67,790,069 | 665,603 | 707/614 | 97064, 789 67, 416 

ROOT ME ree osc: 2/472, 440 | 55,010,571 | 69,311, 678 720, 937 724,131 | 11,590, 725 116, 881 

i ae dees 2)819, 673 | 59,015, 551 | 74,327, 584 589, 232 770,373 | 10,933, 413 144, 796 

HOOKS «ce ene 1,904, 002 | 67,234,256 | 87,004, 384 710, 538 758, 725 | 10,700, 817 167, 504 


17369°—yBk 1915 


1 Includes ‘‘ Gutta-percha”’ only, for 1867. 
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Taste 190.—Imports of selected forest products, 1852-1915—Continued. 
Lumber. 
Year endin, Camphor India Rubber Boards ; alps 
June 3 ime erode,’ | xabber. gums, tctal.| deals,’ : Shellac. | Wood pulp 
planks, Shingles. 
and other 
sawed. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. M feet. M. Pounds. Long tons. 
1, 668, 744 |157, 844,345 | 81,109,451 | 949,717] 900,856 | 15,780, 090 157, 224 
3, 138, 070 176, 963, 838 |106, 747, 589 934, 195 881, 003 | 17,785, 960 213, 110 
2'814’ 299 [16272337160 | 85,809,625 | 791,288 | _ 988,081 | 13,361,932 237,514 
1,990; 499 |1887 359, 895 |114,598, 768 | $46,024 | 1,058,363 | 19, 185, 137 274,217 
37 026,648 |1101,044,681 /154, 620,629 | 1,054,416 | 762,798 | 29, 402, 182 378, 322 
3,726,319 | 72,046,260 |145, 743,880 | 872,374 | 642,582 | 15, 494, 940 491, 873 
2,154, 646 110, 210; 178 |175, 965, 538 905,275 514, 657 | 18,745,771 477, 508 
3, 709, 264 |113, 384, 359 |170, 747, 339 | 1,090,628 | 560,297 | 21,912,015 502, 913 
3) 476, 908 {131,995,742 |161,777,250 | 928,873 | _ 895,038 | 16,719, 756 508, 360 
3,729,207 |172, 068, 428 |196, 121/979 | 939,322 | 1,487,116 | 24, 153, 363 587, 922 


1 Includes “‘ Guayule gum,” crude. 


Taste 191.—Principal farm products imported from specified countries into the United 
States, 1918-1915. 


Year ending June 30— 
Country from which con- A 
signed, and article. 1913 1914 1915 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Brazil: 

Cocoa (crude)... see -| 14,354,460 | $1,642,714 | 25,870,186 | $2,764,766 | 19,708,616 | $2,017,224 

CONCG crchunccnaaaeroat do....| 639,262,011 | 87,867,451 | 748,113,500 | 76,016,463 | 773,400,315 | 65,492, 280 
British West Indies: 

Bananas....... bunches 11,164,894 | 3,488,964 | 15,677,191 | 4,849,037 | 11,957,935 3, 483, 373 

OCOREseS seese ce pounds 29, 588, 055 4 040, 691 | 44,062,426 | 5,372,327] 40,728, 851 5, 407, 262 
Canada: Tea....-...- do.. 3 024° 508 "874, 544 3, 112, 383 864, 814 3, 446, 615 981 933 
China: Teas. 522... Gore. 23) 728, 418 | 3, 2477 761 | 20,189,342 | 2,755,512 23) 100, 548 3, 149, 308 
eolontbta: Coffee....do.... 89, 684, 514 11, 728, 459 | 91,830,513 | 11,556,038 111) 077, 449 13, 710, 164 

uba: 

Bananas......- bunches..| 2, 218, 733 834, 206 2,354, 395 853, 536 2, 708, 624 929, 761 

Sugar (raw)....- pounds. .|4 eine 744, 043 | 93,703,674 |4,926,606,243 | 98,394, 782 |4,784,888,157 | 156, 181,349 
Dominican Republic: 

Cocoa; pounds ........... 27,241,763 | 3,068,655 | 26,782,966 | 3,187,006 | 46,620, 464 5, 499, 510 
Eouador: Cocoa.:..-- do....) 15,229,159 | 1,606,253 | 26,319,735 | 2,693,674 | 33,418, 752 3,351, 797 

rance: 

Eaoaaeeee nate 3,982,513 785, 965 5,418,904 | 1,032, 817 3,554, 297 737,212 

Olive oil (salad) . Sees 932,536 | 1,465,635 949,858 | 1,512,324 802, 092 1,215, 594 

---pounds..] 21,326,445 | 4,217,674 | 26,453,626 | 5,024,270 | 25,662, 434 5, 108, 890 
eee ond Osea 102, 050, 089 | 4,692, 468 121; 924, 372 | 5,481,187 | 54,591,991 2,944, 398 

Oliveoil(salad. -gallons. -| 8,584,945 | 4,619, 156 rs 319, 567 5, 552, 098 4, 864, 388 6, 089, 646 
Japan: Tea....... pounds. . 44, 381, 278 | 7,793,197 4. 913, 273 ce 171, 202 43, 869, 012 7,683, 356 
Mexico: Coffee....... doves 26, 121) 439 | 4,090, 909 49, 385, 504 8 028; 186 52) 708, 120 6, 898, 161 
Netherlands: 

Cheeseiraneecacese do....] 3,420,790 439, 079 3, 656, 763 455, 159 2, 210, 861 287, 620 

Coleg nies 2: saaccs do. 1, 956, 676 350, 093 5,905, 654 936, 763 1, 583, 672 253, 731 
Philippine Islands: Sugar, 

OUNdS sc... ietn chee eee 203,160,972 | 4,593,199 | 116,749,211 | 2,553,601 J 326, 842, 296 7,511, 126 
Portugal: Cocoa...pounds..| 23,040,617 | 2,962, 644 17, 738, 688 | 2,292,959 % 516, 655 *5127 270 
Switzerland: Cheese, 

POOUNGS 2 oie ccs aces bene 17,371,616 | 3,183,350 | 22,489,706 | 3,617,651 | 14,766,682 2,677, 249 
United Kingdom: 

POBOReS = wuts - 215 pounds 11,660, 464 | 1,538,225 | 12,903,640 | 1,633,424 | 21,062, 767 2,578, 996 

C= cee do 12, 238,114 |] 3,619,098 | 14,077,601 | 3,858,970 12) 869, 968 Si 386, 476 
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Tasie 192.—Principal farm products exported to specified cowntries from the United 
States, 1918-1915. 


Country to which consigned, 


and article. 1913 
Quantity. Value. 
Belgium 
Corn... $967, 838 
Wheat. ae 10, 402, 577 
_ Bacon ‘ 9,140,688 | 1,280, 658 
Hams and ehadiiics. as. ---| 5,821,638 792,214 
LT ee eae 2 do. = 18, 761,624 | 2,074, 640 
Brazil: Wheat flour. -barrels.- 583, 418 | 3,105,239 
Canada: ; 
Ore vece coon sus bushels.-} 8,097,882 | 4,766,805 
WWheah. Sra es. oe do. is 851, 139 829, 447 
Wheat flour. ......- barrels. - 98, 665 450, 104 
Baron. 2) see. sek. pounds..| 6,868,480 | 14007, 014 
Hams and Senin: -do:.* 6,785,477 | 1,046,349 
Re At eee ct nick = = 5 doe 11,079,696 | 1,251, 425 
Pork, pickled......... do....] 9,436,506 943, 799 
aed Wheat flour. - barrels. - 127,814 493, 364 
2: 
Oot: Gee Se eee bushels..| 2,372,678 ; 1,696, 821 
Wheat flour.....-..- barrels. - 907, 786 4 311, 027 
ID BCOM. Ss occteas pounds..] 6,658, 202 "364, 616 
Finns. and Soa -do....| 6,002, 471 936, 058 
PAROS Soh hoc. oe do....| 46,526,427 | 5,181,445 
een bac do....| 9,141,098 943, 303 
SER OUTL «Sats bushels..} 5,389,897 | 3,021, 673 
Finland: Wheat flour barrels. - 405,832 | 2,060,268 
ee soe bushels..} 4,931,708 | 4,994, 638 
---pounds..] 2,096, 868 236, 160 
ee ee do....| 17,428,157 | 1,807,530 
BREA ere bushels..| 6,545,521 | 3,696,182 
Bice er eee do....| 12,112,223 | 11,950,009 
5 ee barrels. . 170, 345 860,305 
Teen ae eS Pergo “/160, 862204 | 18,079,275 
Rtenie: Sa oer uelt 9s 368, 924 | 1,078,006 
OleOle oso: Ne 17, 480, 760 | 2,054,694 
Hongkong: Wheat flour, oes 
Ho tieg ae, A eeeres Eleee ees 1,301,306 | 5,126,960 
Italy: 
Wikioaieere soe bushels..{ 7,217,479 | 7,419,597 
USE Bet tt ice os ounds.-.} 6,106,153 657, 097 
Japan: Wheat flour...barrels. . 878,623 | 3,383,842 
Mexico: 
WORM baer oen ace bushels. . 543, 340 407, 897 
UNG RG ats se oe clase O52. 644,377 665, 780 
mgd) ta Cease: pounds..| 8,468,353 977,313 
Netherlands: 
Groin oR oe ee ee bushels. -.| 7,192,420 | 4,071,068 
UE RE Bee meee do..-..| 14,832,000 | 14,805,115 
~ Wheat flour. -....-- barrels. - 859,987 | 4,279,394 
BACON ai. 325 ae ie pounds.<| 7,639,281 906, 263 
iar de ons ee ee | do....| 43,383,774 | 4,940,671 
Lard, neutral.....-.-- do.--.-| 27,123,927 | 3,090,156 
Oleo OLE Soe ..do..--] 46,337,137 | 5,392,489 
Norway: Oleo oil...-.--- do..--| 6,607,526 754, 728 
Philippine Islands: Wheat 
AGUES soso eek eee barrels. - 370,939 | 1,485,195 
ee Picmeded: 

Ren eae adcce bushels. .| 14,982,604 | 8,652,721 
Wheat Be) RSS doses: 31, 548, 507 | 29,647,560 
Wheat flour. -.....-- barrels. oy 428, 167 | 11,989, 155 
ACOs tse ehiag amc pou 2 138, 133, 416 | 17,758,929 
Hams and shoulders. ae “|134} 016, 686 17,773,973 
ard eee sh cee: do....\168, 379,790 | 18,796, 802 
Oleoioilee.. sete n= do...-| 8,008,915 964,101 
Pork, pickled....-.-..- do....| 14,619,714 | 1,688,301 


Year ending June 30— 


1914 1915 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
60, 227 $38, 198 103, 927 $82, 324 
12, 873,372 | 12,479,315 | 5,320,685 6, 392, 090 
5,110,170 743,371 | 5,737,181 603,344 
4, 080, 669 563,140 | 6,596,068 801, 837 
15,915,380 | 1,833,325 | 5,128, 630 528, 764 
748,612 | 3,752,105 707,705 | 3,972,690 
4,641,737 | 3,328,785 | 8,283,156 6,154, 904 
4,113,701 | 3,821,159 | 19,848,674 | 20,180,588 
122, 752 539, 942 110, 927 591, 929 
11,082,930} 1,644,388 | 10,025,242 | 1,363, 621 
4,006, 649 72,855 | 1,514,602 219, 257 
15,995,669 | 1,847,515 | 7,721,616 887, 910 
12,825,741 | 1,373,501 | 8,500,049 870, 937 
136, 374 540,154 13,273 57, 066 
2,410,156 | 1,878,664 | 2,267,305} 1,896,907 
892,705 | 4,057,806 924,989 | 5,379,266 
13,733,773 | 1,634,755 | 13,360,139 1, 616, 045 
5, 637, 829 940,720 | 6,842,425 | 1,127,283 
49,609,751 | 5,582,074 | 45,349,283 | 5,011,657 
4,090, 780 447,374 | 3,874, 892 428, 050 
118 95 | 11,169,550 9,052,044 
429,354 | 2,085, 441 35, 588 165, 057 
5,536,731 | 5,384,663 | 49,878,655 | 66,352, 832 
197,353 25,416 | 44,712, 253 5, 766, 832 
5, 307, 986 573,493 | 32,172,876 3, 503, 946 
303,303 225, 209 15, 785 16,500 
10,983,060 | 10,604,692 | 2,652,128] 2,487,115 
176, 485 801,171 8, 240 42,841 
146, 208,598 | 16, 593, 043 | 3,878,433 412,751 
6,309, 792 9; 101 312, 933 44,176 
16,180,268 | 1,631,254 | 1,001,252 98, 081 
1,141,095 | 4,501,672 626,978 | 2,840,779 
1,839,830 | 1,789,400 | 47,122,740 | 66,530,785 
5, 958, 983 616,948 | 4,123,209 ,326 
793,269 | 3,045,532 68, 542 279,315 
467, 424 379,675 | 1,587,420 1,388, 902 
306, 376 313,910 296, 581 380, 697 
3, 294, 437 392,580 | 3,191,515 365, 024 
373,770 287,417 | 15,875,674 | 12,969,647 
19,949,519 | 19,380,347 | 31,551,992 | 42,070,210 
958,063 | 4,669,565 | 1,725,807 | 10,553, 446 
1,718, 481 204,260 | 8,284,647 1,199, 393 
43,469,536 | 4,859,367 | 22,245,433 | 2,589,995 
13,174,294 | 1,438,696 | 9,847,645 1,142,321 
47,414,421 | 4,944,474 | 32,767,906 | 3,637, 839 
7, 285, 043 764,333 | 9,954,544 | 1,160,460 
236, 902 944,747 303,792 | 1,647,098 
540,515 388,620 | 2,840,252 | 2,297,878 
27,961,348 | 26,015,351 | 65,911,501 | 80,039,502 
2,809, 800 | 13,805,674 | 4,156,097 | 23,668, 245 
132,819,680 | 18,103,518 201, 042; 923 | 28,388, 432 
146,007, 141 | 20,558, 228 |179/376,833 | 25,440,034 
164; 632,676 | 18,412) 791 |189, 349,874 | 20,650,513 
9) 243/952 | 1,010,834 | 14,361,603 | 1,734) 445 
5, 571, 720 624,462 | 6,534, 240 ”700, 078 
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Taste 193.—Shipments of principal domestic farm and forest products from the United 
States to Hawait and Porto Rico, 1913-1915. 


[These shipments are not included in the domestic exports from or imports into the United States.] 


Year ending June 30— 
Possession and article. 1913 1914 1915 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
HAWAIL. 

Dairy products. ..... pounds..} 3,937, 495 $578, 337 | 4,275, 534 $562,516 | 4,915,195 $582,811 
Meat prodmcts. soe ca- oe enrsnrmel> oot are =i TAQ OTE). ceecene ace 528; 960 [user eer eee 535, 687 
Grain and grain products... .-.|.......-.--- 2, 282, Oad Nene a nein Ly DO NO ene tae ae 2,479,349 
icon! seer. see eeen pounds. .| 4,033, 865 189,986 | 5,031,515 216, 252 974.272 39, 7. H 
ila Deress sansa cease eee ace ae aeeeeer gs)? as 17 ere SS 876, 544 4 Sst se 1,131,768 

PORTO RICO. ; 
Dairy products.....-pounds..) 2, 833, 463 288,465 | 2,210, 881 207,817 | 2,496,076 267,491 
NiGHUnOU UChStteee mes e eee oe naleer seen eee BUG fal he Ae esas 3.678: 740 ace =..2.|-2 8,382, 875 
Beans and dried peas. bushels. . 199, 823 534, 965 163, 843 469, 661 190, 793 672,163 
Grain and grain products......|..---.------ 2, SBS; S20 Noman se 2,248,045 |... sss cees 2, 756, 391 
RICG sire 5 nies iste seals pounds. .|128, 748,080 | 5,069, 527 |139, 836,581 | 5,306,364 |127, 310, 116 4,851, 533 
Siitarts 5 eeceee saws do...-| 13, 443, 894 636, 012 | 16, 855, 067 727,966 | 12,329,041 648, 414 
Tobacco. we c@O nce!) 288700 373,975 | 1,627,405 327,790 | 1,106,120 178, 924 
UMENOL = caster eee aod aia ce ae Set gl, AOA ea Nee eee G6 OS 1248 he Coe eae 633, 747 


Taste 194.—Shipments of principal domestic farm products from Hawaii and Porto 
Rico to the United States. 


ee 


Year ending June 30— 
: 
Possession and article. 1913 1914 1915 ; 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. : 
1 
HAWAII 
Comieote a sama ace ae: pounds..| 2,149,875 $352,965 | 4,430, 722 $657,853 | 3,191,274 $486,054 
Pineapples, canned...2..- 222 |. 2<:-2sen = 3; 666, 2011o 3 Saeee 4, 536,939 | Sa. oec cence 5,986,190 
Sugarrttsnateeccaucs pounds. .|1,085,362,344| 36, 607, 820 |1,114,750,702) 33, 187,920 |1,280,683,812| 52,949,697 
PORTO RICO. : 
Grapefruit.........-... boxes. - 216, 216 726, 687 206, 200 751, 769 276, 550 834, 356 | 
Oran ges= oso eee do....} 353, 633 740, 010 348, 870 752, O88 200, 268 378,092 
PAR GAD DIOS ate pele incmas eral ste Setetetets mE Ey 0 J DEG, ALB is omnes 1,723,694 
Molasses and sirup...gallons-.| 11, 150, 572 607, 747 | 15, 577, 832 927,227 | 12,004, 811 658, 661 
Stare’. -.1eera es pounds. .|765, 420, 310 | 26, 619, 158 |641, 252, 527 | 20,239, 831 |588, 922,493 | 27,277,839 
Tobacco, leaf...........do....] 6,952,467 | 3,006,854 | 6,308,227 | 2,961,614] 7,035,777 , 954, t 
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Taste 195.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 


1912-1915. 
Quantity. Per cent of total. 

Article, and coun- : Year ending June 30— 
try to which con- 
signed. 

1915 ( re ek 
pre- re- 
1912 1913 1914 liminary). 1912 | 1913 1914 nee 
nary). 
ANIMAL MATTER. 

Cattle: Number. Number. Number. Number. | Perct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
Canada............. 6, 705 11, 691 8,957 751 6.4] 47.3] 48.7 13.7 
United Kingdom... 76,925 dL PAG Nae Saree cee eS else atton caee 72.9 Faget sray ne Sell Enos 
Other countries... - 21,876 11, 250 9,419 4,733 | 20.7] 45.5] 51.3 86.3 

SOT EA 105,506 24, 714 18,376 5,484 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 
Horses: 
Canada..........-.- 31,910 26,560 17, 700 42,036 | 91.6] 92.5) 77.7 14.5 
United Kingdom... 517 430 609 92, 737 1.5 1.5 2.7 32.1 
Other countries... 2,401 1,717 4,467 154,567 6.9 6.0 | 19.6 53.4 
2 ANT a Se Soe ~ 34,828 28, 707 22,776 | = 289,340 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | ‘100.0 
Butter: al Eee 
Central American 
States and Brit- Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
ish Honduras. ... 565, 320 775, 246 810, 254 726,562 | 9.3] 21.6] 21.9 7.4 
West Indies and 
Bermuda.........| 1,488,538 | 1,392,508 | 1,158,111] 1,144,352] 24.4] 388] 31.4] 11.6 
Other countries....| 4,038,377| 1,417,846 | 1,725,232] 7,979,790 | 66.3] 39.6] 46.7] 81.0 
da 2" (oe ee 6, 092, 235 3,585, 600 3, 693,597 9,850, 704 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
Meat products: 
Beef products— 
Beef, canned— 
United King- 
dome 4. 5, 743,114 3,117,149 1,157,104 | 64,700,738 | 52.1 45.6 | 33.4 86.0 
Other countries.| 5,283,317 3, 723,199 2,307,629 | 10,573,870 | 47.9 | 54.4] 66.6 14.0 
Total.........| 11,026,431 6, 840, 348 3, 464, 733 75,274,608 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 160.0 
Beef, fresh— 
Panama.......- 5,400,785 | 5,935,198 | 5,534,391] 3,706,596 | 35.4} 80.6] 86.6 2.2 
United King- 
Ot) 8, 872,378 LOG, Sor alee we aan 54,497,192 | 58.1 es7Pi ie sere 32.0 
Other countries. 991,157 1,300,305 860,013 | 112, 237, 146 6.5 Bal Aa ee 65.8 
Total.........| 15, 264,320 7, 362, 388 6,394, 404 | 170,440,934 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Beef ickled 
and . other 
cured— 
Canad2......--- 1, 752,093 712,086 1,331, 150 1,659, 165 4.6 2.8 et | 5.2 
Germany....-.-- 4,616,317 3,080, 823 1, 757, 786 378, 548 12.1 11.9 TAO) 152 
Newfoundland 
andLabrador.| 5,077,404 3, 807, 237 4,935,657 4,331,261 | 13.3] 14.7] 21.2 13.6 
West ‘Indies 
andBermuda. 5, 493, 842 4,274,549 3,900, 281 2,697, 974 14,4 16.5 16.8 8.5 
nited King- 
eam ee 8, 747, 355 5,929, 949 4,113,347 | 10,994,101 23.0 | -22.9.. 17.7 34.5 
Other countries | 12,400,396 | 8,052,275 | 7,227,753 | 11,813,694 | 32.6] 31.2] 31.0] 37.0 
Total.....-.--| 38,087,907 | 25,856,919 | 23,265,974 ; 31,874,743 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
4 
eee mang. _.....| 18,042,333 | 17,480,760 | 16,180,268} 1,001,252] 14.3] 188] 16.7 12 
Netherlands....| 66,894,182 | 46,337,137] 47,414,421 | 32,767,906 | 52.9] 49.9] 48.9] 40.7 
Norway..-..--- 9,004,322 | 6,607,526 | 7,285,043 | 9,954,544| 7.1) 71) 7.5/ 124 
ited King- 
aes Sota te ig 9,959, 942 8,008, 915 9,243,952 | 14,361,603 7.9 8.6 9.5 17.8 
Other countries.| 22}566,345 | 14,415,419 | 16,893,381 | 22,396,641 | 17.8] 15.6] 17.4] 27.9 
Total......+-- 126, 467,124 | 92,849,757 | 97,017,065 | 80,481,946 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
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TasLe 195.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 


Article, and coun- 
try to which con- 
signed. 


ANIMAL MATTER— 
continued. 


Meat products—Con. 
perd compounds— 


United Kingdom. 
Other countries - . 


Motel eeciran sate 


Pork products— 


France... 222... 
Netherlands... - 
United King- 
dom. 22c2cg: 
Other countries 


Hams and shoul- 
ders, cured— 
Belgium....... 


United King- 
Gomes Se 
Other countries 


bye) rN bese a 
Lard— 


EVANGCO: sock ce 
Germany....... 
UAE < Pretel Sat 
Mexico......... 
Netherlands.. 

ied King- 


Othercountries 
Lotaltsssses ss 


Lard, neutral— 
Germany Py 
Netherlands. . 
Other countries 


Canada.......... 


Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 
United King- 
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Quantity. 


| 


| Per cent of total. 


Year ending June 30— ~ 


1915 
1912 1913 1914 at ne 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | (Pre 
nary). 
Pounds. Pownds. Pounds. Pounds. | Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
17,214, 452 | 17,525,703 | 14,673,201 | 19,046,472 | 27.5| 26.0| 25.2| 27.2 
6, 768, 838 | 4,127,593 | 3,119,285 | 3,772,943 | 10.8] 61] 5.4] 5.4 
17, 853, 640 | 21; 115,679 | 19,929,949 | 26,357,467 | 28.6] 31.3] 34.2| 37.7 
20, 685,958 | 24,687,857 | 20,581,129 | 20,803,732} 33.1] 36.6] 35.2] 29.7 
62,522,888 | 67,456,832 | 58,303,564 | 69,980,614 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
4,503,110 | 9,140,688 | 5,110,170 | 5,737,181} 22] 4.5] 26] 7 
3,342,270 | 6,868,480 | 11,082,930 | 10,025,242] 16| 3.4] 57] 29 
4,822,680 | 6,658,202 | 13,733,773 | 13,360,139] 2.3| 3.3] 71] 3.9 
9,418,140 | 2,096, 868 353 | 44,712,253] 45| LO] 1} “129 
7,271,025 | 7,639,281 | 1,718,481 | 8,284,647] 3.5] 3.8| 9] 24 
147, 448, 565 | 138, 133,416 | 132,819, 680 | 201,042,923 | 70.7] 68.7] 68.5] 58.0 
31, 768, 418 | 30, 456,649 | 29,301,865 | 63,555,842 | 15.2] 15.3] 15.1] 182 
"208, 574, 208 | 200, 993, 584 | 193, 964, 252 | 346, 718, 227 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
15,017,836 | 5,821,638 | 4,080,669} 6,596,068| 7.4] 36] 25] 32 
6,281,607 | 6,785,477 | 4,006,649 | 1;514,602| 3.1] 4.3] 24 a 
5,084,977 | 6,002,471 | 5,637,829 | 6,842,425| 25] 3.8] 34] 3.4 
169, 675, 214 | 134,016, 686 | 146, 007,141 | 179,376,833 | 83.2] 84.0! 880] 8&1 
7,984,857 | 6,918,415 | 6,149,503 | 9,371,185] 3.8] 4.3 | 3.7| 4.6 
204, 044, 491 | 159,544,687 | 165,881,791 | 203, 701,114 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
21,743,806 | 18,761,624 | 15,915,380] 5,128,630) 4.1) 3.6] 33] 11 
7, 968, 353 | 11,079,696 | 15,995,669 | 7,721,616] 1.5| 21| 33] 16 
42,548,701 | 46,526,427 | 49,609,751 | 45,349,283 | 8.0] 9.0] 10.3] 9.5 
24,474,920 | 17,428,157 | 5,307,986 | 32,172,876] 4.6] 3.4| 11] 6.8 
159, 473, 899 | 160, 862, 204 | 146, 208, 508 | 3,878,433 | 30.0 | 31.0| 30.4 8 
3,170,799 | 6,106,153 | 5,958,983 | 4,123,209] .6 | 1.2] 1.2 9 
8,366,011 | 8,468,353 | 3,204,437] 3,191,515| 1.6] 1.6] 7 “t 
38, 675,175 | 43,383,774 | 43,469,536 | 29,245,433] 7.3] 84] 9.0] 4.7 
186, 125, 234 | 168,379,790 | 164, 632, 676 | 180,349,874 | 35.0] 32.4] 34.2] 39.8 
39, 708, 967 | 38,020,206 | 31,064,776 | 162,371,039| 7.3] 73] 6.5] 34.1 
532, 255, 865 | 519,025,384 | 481, 457,792 | 475,531,908 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
12, 666,387 | 9,368,924] 6,309,792] 312,933] 20.3) 20.9| 21.5} 12 
40,110,521 | 27,123,927 | 13,174,204] 9,847,645 | 64.4 | 60.6| 44.9| 37.8 
9,541,001 | 8,284,841 | 9,839,700 | 15,860,476 | 15.3| 18.5] 33.6] 61.0 
62,317,909 | 44,777,692 | 20,323,786 | 26,021,054 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
11,156,806 | 9,436,506 | 12,825,741 | 8,500,049} 19.8] 17.6} 282] 186 
9,988,925 | 9,141,098 0,780 | 3,874,892] 17.7] 17.0] 9.0] 865 
6,570,510] 5,672,961 | 7,911,743 | 5,244,462} 11.7] 10.6] 17.4| 11.6 
13,500,861 | 14,619,714 | 5,571,720] 6,534,240 | 24.0] 27.2] 122] 148 
15,104,367 | 14,878,744 | 15,143,101 | 21,501,981 | 26.8| 27.6| 33.2] 47.1 
56,321,469 | 53,749,023 | 45,543,085 | 45,655,574 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
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TaBiE 195.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. 


Article, and coun- 
try to which con- 
signed. 


Quantity. 


VEGETABLE MATTER. 


‘es , European... 
pain 

United Kingdom... 
Other countries. .-. 


Potal. so 22- 
Fruits: 

Apples, dried— 
Germany.....-.-- 
Netherlands... .- 
Other countries - - 

otal soo. * as 

Apples, fresh— 
Germany.....-.-- 
United Kingdom. 
Other countries - - 

of ey i) Ee eis 


Apricots, dried— 
Netherlands... -- 
United Kingdom. 
Other countries. - 


Motabs Oe a3 


Other countries. . 


Totaloss< x=20522 


Germany.....---- 
United Kingdom. 
Other countries . - 

LOtalessose esas 

Fruits, canned— 

United Kingdom. 
Other countries. . 

Motale soscieee- 4.< 


eae ene grape 


Per cent of total. 


Year ending June 30— 


United Kingdom... 197, 249, 475 


Other countries. ... 


1915 
: 1915 (pre e (pre- 
1912 1913 1914 liminar;», | 1912 | 1913 | told | oe 
nary). 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Perct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
62,781,705 | 56,591,125 | 53,255, 407 997.373: | dh Dai oe eating: 0 
105, 951, 588 |. 113, 483, 414 | 113, 736, 761 2,528, 388 1.9 2.5 2.4 ae 
90,832,199 | 76,007,216 | 75,496,339 | 91,395,082 1.6 IS 1.6 Paar 
614, 146, 911 537, 493, 608 | 569, 699, 520 | 346,349,629 | 11.1] 11.8] 12.0 7.9 
-|1,578,085,504 |1 221 943, 252 |1,442,161,777 | 147,096,823 | 28.5] 26.8] 30.3 3.3 
318, 038, "666 | 250 411, 639 368, 678, "515 563, 700, 142 5.7 5.5 5.6 12.8 
240, 467; 144 198, 389; 341 176, 720, 027 | 214, 403, 032 4.3 4.3 3.7 4.9 
8, 064, 183 7 465 17; 335, 397 19), 863, 621 1 <2 4 mt) 
55, 878, 081 37,453, 772 49,538,075 | 41, *062, 654 1.0 -8 1.0 -9 
156, 749,987 | 158,976,935 | 148, 669, 641 232° 251, 950 2.8 3.5 3.1 5.3 
12,17 if 554, 173 |1,858,449,027 |1 790, 750, 498 1,959,874,664 39.2 | 40.7] 37.6 44.5 
132, 575, 288 7, 881 54, 08, "581 “784, 825, 141 27 1.0 1.2 17.7 
.--|5, 585,125,429 |4,562,295,678 |4,760,940,538 |4,403,578,499 100. 0} 100.0 | 100.0 } 100.0 
27,598,728 | 17,970,592 | 17,645,697 108,434 | 51.4] 43.2] 52.6 -3 
14, 396, 795 | 12,846,054 9,147,104 5,200,178 | 26.8] 30.9] 27.3 12.2 
ak 669,116 | 10,757,916 6, 773,359 | 37,280,557 | 21.8] 25.9] 20.1 87.5 
53,664,639 | 41,574,562 | 33,566,160 | 42,589,169 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 
Barrels. Barrels. Barrels, Barrels. 
122, 823 272, 382 168, 792 1, 747, 386 Si A Aone 74.3 
994, 524 1,318, 426 827,028 "318, 840 | 68.3] 61.3] 54.9 13.6 
339, 034 559, 324 510, 749 285, 275} 23.3} 26.0} 33.9 12:1 
1,456,381 | 2,150,182} 1,506,569 | 2,351,501 | 100.0 | 100.0 { 100.0 |. 100.0 
Pounds eve Pounds. Pounds. 
1,169, 110 4,214, 153 3,074, 146 1,911, 296 8.7} 12.0.) 1757 8.0 
5, 223, 162 7 806, 944 3, 841, 032 289,850 | 38.9} 22.3] 22.1 1.2 
960, 757 3 625, 314 2,064, 471 1, 285, 632 7.2 10.4} 11.9 5.4 
3,012,091 13; 174, 672 4, 473, 534 9,017,358 | 22.5] 37.6] 25.7 37.9 
3, 048, 310 6, 195, 647 3,948, 509 My 260; 206 | 22.7 17.7 |, 222.16 47.5 
13, 413,430 | 35,016, 730 17,401,692 | 23,764,342 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
Bozes. Bores. i Bores. Boxes. 
1, 152, 866 1,017, 545 1, 491, 539 1,682,824} 96.3} 95.7] 95.7 95.6 
44,497 45, 688 67, 382 76, 581 3.7 4.3 4.3 4.4 
1,197,363 | 1,063,233] 1,558,921] 1,759,405 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 
Pounds Pounds. Pounds. i Pounds. = 
13, 503, 157 10,956,827 | 12,757,585 9,321,355 | 18.2 9.3 18.3 21.4 
6, 158, 115 11, 962; 280 | 18,514,086 1,129, 323 8.3 10.1 19.4 2.6 
31, 416, 210 49, 084, 901 | 17,417,865 1,100 | 42.3) 41.6] 24.9 0 
6, 586, 572 8, 492,618 | 11,175,968 10, 368, 576 8.9 7.2 16.0 23.8 
16, 664, 020 Bis 454) 5 249 14; 948, 207 | 22,658,538 | 22.3) 31.8] 21.4 52.2 
74, 328, 074 | 117,950,875 | 69, 813,711 | 43,478,892 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
2,690, 834 3, 892, 646 3, 182, 051 4,924,824] 67.1 69.5 | 65.4 81.2 
1,321, 629 1) 706, 727 1, 681, 895 1,139,941 | 32.9] 30.5] 34.6 18.8 
4,012, 463 5, 599, 373 4, 863, 946 6, 064,765 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
——— | 
ounds. Pounds. Pounds, Pounds. 
155, 597,018 | 162,715, 262 131, 751,252 | 80.2] 77.7) 81.5 83.1 
33, 906, 784} 44,552,228 36, 815, 612 | 26,711,256} 19.8] 22.3) 18.5 16.9 
171, 156, 259 | 200, 149, 246 199, 530, 874 | 158, 462, 508 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 
m —— | 
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Taste 195.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. 


Quantity. | Per cent of total. 
Article, and coun- Year ending June 30— 
try to which con- 
signed. 1915 
1915 (pre- (pre- 
1912 1913 1914 li = y. | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 tne 
| nary). 
VEGETABLE MATTER— 
continued. 
Grain and grain prod- 
ucts: 

Corn— Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. |Perct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
Belgiums.2 = 1, 406, 508 1, 648, 089 60, 227 103,927 3.5 3.4 -6 5 
Canada. Jae sos 9,568, 574 8,097, 882 4,641, 737 8,283,156 | 23.9] 16.5] 49.5 17.0 
Cubase. aeanacee as 2,117,724 2,372, 678 2,410, 156 2,267,305 5.3 48] 25.7 4, 
Denmark....-.-- 1,545, 624 5,389, 897 118 | 11,169,550 BON TiO isos 22.9 
Germany...-..--- 6, 800, 562 6, 545, 521 303, 303 15,785 | 17.0 | 13.3 3.2 
Moxico:=.c%.c2. =. 1,168,145 543,340 467, 424 1, 587, 420 2.9 A 5.0 3:3. 
Netherlands......| _ 5,657,976 7,192, 420 373,770 | 15,875,674] 14.1] 14.7 4.0 32.5 
United Kingdom.| 10,616,488} 14,982,604 540, 515 2,840,252 | 26.5] 30.5 5.8 5.8 
Other countries. . 1,157,194 2,292,536 583, 605 6, 643, 222 2.9 4.7 6.2 13.7 

40,038,795 | 49,064,967 | 9,380,855 | 48,786,291 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 — 
4,054,171 | 10,601,248 | 12,873,372 5,320,685 | 13.4] 11.6] 13.9 2.0 
537, 240 851,139 4 113, 701 | 19,848,674 1.8 -9 4.5 7.6 
35,977 4,931, 708 5, 536, 731 | 49,878, 655 * 5.4 6.0 19.2 
1,586,666 | 12,112,223 10, 983, 060 2, 652, 128 653 "43.3: 0 4329 1.0 
533, 009 mE 217, 479 1,839, 830 | 47,122,740 1.8 7.9 2.0 18.1 
1,491,156 644, 377 306, 376 296, 581 4.9 ei -3 -l 
Netherlands......| 3,388,444 | 14,832/000 | 19,949,519 | 31,551,992] 11.2] 16.2] 21.6] 12.2 
United Kingdom.| 15,765,454 | 31,548/507 | 27,961,348] 65,911,501 | 52.3| 34.4] 30.3} 25.4 
Other countries..| 2,768,095 8, 864, 293 8,829,838 | 37,059,577 9.2 9.7 9.5 14.4 

Motaletay Mba. 30,160,212 | 91,602,974] 92,393,775 | 259, 642,533 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 

Wheat flour— Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. : rie 
Brazilse Sete 625, 399 583, 418 748, 612 707, 705 5.7 5.1 6.3 4.4 
Canadarencss see 99, 760 98, 665 122, 752 110, 927 9 9 1.0 =f 
Chinas. asses: 741, 192 127,814 136, 374 13, 273 eye aa 1D ot 
Ciaran: 842, 168 907, 786 892, 705 924.9899) 97-7] 8:0] 8 5.7 
Bintland.-Sis2-2 -< 175, 575 405, 832 429,354 35, 588 1.6 3.6 3.6 -2 
Germany......-- 130,328 170,345 176, 485 8, 240 1.2 1.5 1.5 5 
Haitinnrenceece. 324, 736 288, 495 208, 266 112, 620 3.0 2.5 1.8 wy 
Hongkong. arte mtatee 1, 491,073 1,301, 306 1, 141, 095 626,978 | 13.5] 11.4 9.7 3.9 
Japaneses yee. 716,347 878, 623 793, 269 68, 542 6.5 Erg 6.7 «4 
Netherlands... .-. 675, 429 859, 987 958, 063 15 725, 807 6.1 7.5 8.1 10.7 
Philip pine Is- 

Jands:-2 seers 308, 671 370,939 236, 902 308, 792 2.8 3.3 2.0 1.9 
United Kingdom.| 2,372,797 2, 428, 167 2,809, 800 4,156,097 | 21.6} 21.3] 23.8 2527 
Other countries..| 2,503,012 2,973, 428 3, 167, 784 7,388,207 | 22.7] 26.1] 26.7 45.5 

Total sasikeees 11, 006, 487 11, 394, 805 11, 821, 461 16, 182,765 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 

Hops: Pounds. Pounds. ~~ Pounds. Pounds. 

Canada. Spiinesccces 1,325, 506 1,035, 729 1, 214, 028 1, 071, 601 10.9 5.9 5.0 6.6 

United Kingdom.. -| 10, 463, 164 15, 409,093 | 22,219, 620 13, 823) 889 | 85.8 | 87.6] 91.6 85.3 

Other countries... . 401, 993 1, 146, 373 829, 248 1,314, 953 3.3 6.5 3.4 8.1 

Totelist reas 12,190,663 | 17,591,195 | 24,262,896 | 16,210,443 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 

Oil cake and oil-cake { ’ 
meal: 

Cottonseed— 

Welelum soc... 5. 42,981,422 | 38,953,330 | 19,685, 564 223, 100 BG} 35: 2.5 -0 
Menmark,....... 413, 512) 583 | 429, 490,872 | 347,584,172 |1,067, 161, 664 | 32.0] 38.1] 43.4 72.2 
Germany........ 451, 358, 869 | 364, 266,905 | 240,348, 664 6, 819, 250 35.9 | 32.3] 30.0 «5 
Netherlands...... 77,676, 167 | 62, 479,858 | 22,310, 420 15, 469, 040 6.0 5.5 2.8 1.0 
United Kingdom. 247; 440, 239 | 163,960,512 | 131,292, 496 173, 948) 786 | 19.1] 14.5] 16.4 11.8 
Other countries. . 60, 7 20, 858 | 68,940,890 | 38, 752, 936 215, 443° 175 4.7 6.1 4.9 14.5 

Totaleaares- == ene8 680 ees 1 ee 367 | 799,974,252 |1,479,065,015 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
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TABLE 195.—Destination of principal Jarm products exported from the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. 


Article, and coun- 
try to which con- 


Quantity. 


Per cent of total. 


Year ending June 30— 


mea” 1915 
1912 1913 1914 fai 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | (Pre 
nary). 
VEGETABLE MATTER— 
continued. 
Oil cake and oil-cake 
meal—Contd. 
Linseed or flax- 
seed— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
Belgium... ......- 239 849,696 | 330,952,259 | 332,697,680 | 26,931,718] 40.2] 39.5] 50.2 5.1 
Frances... 2. --- 40, 747, 747 49, 700, 150 | 20,671,619 1,375, 773 6.9 5.9 3.1 3 
Netherlands. ...-- 265, 879; 242 391, 513, 427 | 266,792,954 | 431, 248, 843 44.6 46.7 40.2 82.2 
Suicecanic”| rama | taunt | meni] Base] $a] cel et] kg 
Other countries. .| 13,279, 52 12, 156, 82 621, , 408, : else) A 5 
Total...........| 596,114,536 | 838,119,654 | 662, 868,639 | 524,794, 434 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 
Oils, vegetable: “ 
Cottonseed— 
Argentina........ 8,893,927 | 14,708,379 # 14,989,927] 17,314,259| 2.2] 4.7] 7.8 5.4 
‘Austria-Hungary | 9,222)768| 8,475,683 | 4,211,198 HOSO43|, <2: 37 eer Qu Za leon .0 
Belgium . 1,970,255 | 3,452,229 11,646] 2.5 del where a0 
Canada. 25,227,397 | 25,493,039 | 20,578,973] 5.7| 8.0] 13.2 6.5 
cons aves | Papen | Saar es £3) £3) 25 
Germany. 13, 440, 312 < : . 
> em sages | Tesla | Grae] tal ke) Fs] ae 
MGxIC@O ss. 2 ec... 23, 743, 576 6, 2 é ; : 
Netherlands.....-| 97,590,174 15, 349, 314 26, 994, 712 90, 979, 466 | 24.4] 23.9] 14.0 28.6 
Norway...-2.--:-- 8, 028, 128 8 986, 253 85, 490} 26, 442, 259 2.0 2.9 3.6 8.3 
Turkey E uropean| 11,931,876 12) 556, 417 4 947, 994 354, 910 3.0 4.0 2.6 so. 
United gdom . 71, 420, 689 | 31,845, 444 31, 071, 865 | 84,378,878 | 17.9] 10.1 | 16.1 26.5 
Other countries. - 437 862, 489 | 41,488, 880 38, 630, 745 49, 144,035 |} 11.0] 18.1] 19.9 15.5 
Total.........--| 399,470,973 | 315,232, 892 | 192,963,079 | 318,366,525 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 
Tobacco, leaf, stems, 
and trimmings: 
Belgaum -------| 30,072 430 | 0,305 90 Yoods2| Lesson} ir; 20) 1s} 13 
British Africa.....- 6 357, 617 8,377 : ; . Ons 
British Oceania....| 10,870,147 | 17/516,283 | 13,186,680] 9,042;967| 29] 4.2] 29] 2.6 
Wanaddeone. © 2 > os 15, 095; 925 | 16,309,480 17, 688, 562 16, 156, 268 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.6 
Git ee a 6, 635,350 6,641,628 | 11,445,697 3, 478, 641 Let 1.6 225 1.0 
lige) 47,186,921 | 49,131,788 54 915, 178 37, 710, 975. | 12.4.) 1t.7 |) 12.2 10.8 
Germany ......--- 41,964,300 | 30,054,681 32, 057, 051 10, 018, 503} 11.0 7.2 tei 2.9 
italyoer 2 sein ace - 39,403,429 | 44, os hee 45, 190, oe _ bs oe oes ae. a ee 
& ICY oe ees ee ea 2,947, 452 5, 266, 034 7. , A : ‘ 
Netherlands... 27,277,631 | 26,688,355 | 28,2337746 | 21,293'143| 7.2| 6.4| 6.3 6.1 
ata, Meer 28,674,906 | 23,081,022 | 16,822,696 7.03 7.5 5.5 3.7 -0 
United Kingdom...} 120, 936, 936 150, 110, 570 174; 779, 326 189, 345, 349 31.8 | 35.8] 38.9 54.4 
Other countries...-| 22,422,296 30, 605, 166 33, 455, 862 | 28,186, 284 5.9 7.3 7.6 8.1 
Total........---| 379, 845,320 | 418,796,906 | 449, 749,982 | 348,346,091 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
FOREST PRODUCTS. 
Naval stores: 
— Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
ae ae 122, 333 131, 286 102, 028 143, 407 4.9 4.7 a 10.4 
Austria-Hungary 103, 959 84, 070 66, DD Jia lees ciate laene 4.2 3.0 a peers 
PeloniMN.45 25 163, 345 141} 013 111, 735 80, 267 6.6 5.0 4. i 
‘Brazil sr aor esce 176, 964 180, 701 99, 632 105, 529 7.2 6.4 4.1 Liew 
Canada. 224-222 93, 464 86, 702 le 064 74,118 3.8 Chek 3.2 5.4 
Germany ...-.---, 681, 476 809, 745 796, 757 53,331 | 27.5 | 28.9] 33.0 3.9 
Ttalyvsesene- see = 102, 685 116, 019 109, 380 94,217 4.1 4.1 4.5 6.9 
Netherlands....-. 194, 552 228; 360 247, 339 48,883] 7.9] 8.1] 10.2 3.6 
Russia, European 98, 103 143, 336 144, 653 5, 447 4.0 5.1 6.0 .4 
United King om. 503,516 632,515 504, 400 500,545 | 20.3) 22.5] 20.9 36.5 
Other countries. - 234; 063 252, 299 158, 705 266,577 9.5 9.1 6.6 19.4 
Totals. soso 2,474, 460 2, 806, 046 2,417, 950 1,372,316 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
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Tasre 195.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Article, and _coun- Year ending June 30— 
try to which con- | 
signed. 1915 
1912 1913 1914 on Ore 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | (Pre 
nary). 
FOREST PRODUCTS— 
continued. 
Naval ee 
Turpentine, spirits 
ie vid Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. | Perct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct 
Belgium........-.]| 1,428,710 1,872, 893 1, 027, 355 113, 672 7.3 8.9 5.4 if 
' British Oceania. - 859, 605 686, 989 499, 248 708, 843 4.4 3.3 2.7 7. 
Canada. 22. 920,612 1, 039, 768 1, 114, 863 917, 912 4.7 4.9 5.9 9. 
Germany.....----. 2, 812, 160 3, 849, 191 3, 275, 929 196,622} 14.4] 18.3] 17.3 2. 
Netherlands......| 3,379,518 4, 242, 340 4,393, 902 625,736 | 17.2] 20.2] 23.2 6. 
United Kingdom 7, 865, 713 7,432, 271 7,109, 851 5,338,724 | 40.1] 35.3] 37.6 56. 
Other countries. - 2 332) 923 L 916, 145 1,479, 556 L 562, 611 | 11.9 9.1 7.9 16. 
Total........--.| 19,599,241 | 21,039,597 | 18,900,704 | 9,464,120 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.00 
Wood: 
Lumber— 
Boards, deals, 
planks, joists, 
and scant- 
ling— M feet. M feet. M feet. M feet. 
Argentina....-. 825, 525 248, 363 208,177 66,754 | 13.9 9.6 8.6 5.9 
Belgium........ 64,970 78, 662 62,772 8, 793 2.8 eb 2.6 .8 
Brazile tore: 59, 866 69, 823 38, 125 10,370 | 2.6 2.7 1.6 a 
British Oceania 218, 431 260, 473 293, 009 187,484 9:3.) 1007 et 16.5 
Canada.......-- 553, 090 545, 257 434,399 182,734 | 23.6] 21.2] 18.0 16. 
Central Ameri- | 
can States | 
and British 
Honduras. . 52, 483 56, 509 81, 251 45, 787 2.2 2.2 3.4 4, 
China. 3.55. 33, 668 88, 749 107,115 56, 238 14 3.4 4.4 5. 
Cuibatwae se ee 122, 846 187, 982 122, 938 87,955 5.2 5.4 5.1 ie 
Brance... 2... 3 24, 604 30, 202 39, 563 6, 145 2 We i 1.2 1.6 . 
Coermanyas sso. 74,068 83, 752 69, 852 7, 983 3.2 3.3 2.9 : 
TWalyeck etek 35, 397 44, 319 53, 623 20; 662)|, "a5 |S jee 13 
Mexico. -......- 106, 574 121, 657 69, 111 31, 296 4.6 4.7 29 pe 
Netherlands.... 102, 012 125, 201 120, 661 17, 218 4.4 4.9 5.0 | ifs 
Philippine Is- 
Jands 42 so. 24, 222 15, 747 22, 485 6, 623 1.0 -6 -9 < 
United King- 
GON teers aca 226, 587 333, 390 332, 457 260, 098 9.7] 12.9) 18.8 22.9 
Other countries 316, 616 336, 147 361, 901 139,072} 13.5] 18.0] 14.9 12.3 
Total.........| 2,340,909 2, 576, 233 2,417, 439 1,135, 212 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 
Timber, hewn and 
sawed— 
Canadas... 2... .2 58, 462 39, 705 37, 846 15,382 | 12.2 7.8 8.6 8. 
PBC? 2 meee 20,132 39, 950 32, 047 6, 192 4.6 7.8 603 3. 
Germany......... 25, 211 32, 023 17,506 2,337 5.8 6.3 4.0 I, 
Ttalivissja- sia Siaces 51, 260 44,726 65, 314 25,763 | 11.7 8.7] 14.8 14. 
Netherlands. . 64, 327 60, 692 57,776 6,783 | 14,7) Leo 718.1 3. 
United K ingdom 156, 317 213, 016 186, 906 99,318 | 35.7] 41.6] 42.4 57. 
Other countries. 67,312 81, 525 43,771 18,064 | 15.3] 15.9 9.8 10. 
Hp RE = th VERE OE io Bes S| oe ee 
Totals csee 2. 438, 021 511, 637 441, 166 173,789 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 190.0 | 100. 
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TaBLe 196.—Origin of princepal farm products imported into the United States, 


1912-1915. 
Quantity. Per cent of total. 

Article, and coun- Year ending June 30— 
try from whichcon- | 
signed. 

1915 ( Re ied 
pre- Te- 
1912 1913 1914 liminary). | 1912 | 1913 | 191s | }POe 
nary). 
ANIMAL MATTER. 

Cattle: Number. Number. Number. Number. | Per ct.) Per ct.) Per ct.| Per ct. 
MOxiGO.....).2253.; 315, 227 391, 477 625, 253 343,809 | 99.0} 92.8] 72.0 63.9 
Other countries... . 3, 145 30° 172 243,115 194, 358 1.0 7.2) 28.0 36.1 

Patale, -1acss 2: 318, 372 421, 649 868, 368 538, 167 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 
Horses: 
Canada............2 1,828 2,063 4,435 3,515 | 27.7] 20.6) 13.4 27.8 
France...... =s-6 oe 1, 692 1,925 1,171 235 | 25.6) 19.2 3.5 1.9 
Other countries... 3, 087 6,020 27,413 ~ 8,902} 46.7] 60.2] 83.1 70.3 
otal. J: ak 22 6, 607 10, 008 33,019 12,652 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
a 
Dairy products: 
Cheese, including * 
substitutes— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
France........-.. 3,882,891 | 3,982,513 | 5,418,904] 3,554,207/ 8.3] 8.1] 8.5 ies! 
Tally ces) eed 20, 625,202 | 21,326,445 | 26,453,826 | 25,662,434| 44.3] 43.2] 41.5] 51.2 
Switzerland... ... 15, 147,393 | 17,371,616 | 22,490,006 | 14,766,682] 32.5] 35.2] 35.3 29.5 
Other countries..!| 6,886,521 6, 707, 370 9,421, 577 6,155,107 | 14.9} 18.5] 14.7 12.2 
Total...........| 46,542,007 | 49,387,944 | 63,784,313 | 50,138,520 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 

Fibers, animai 

Silk, raw— 
(iit ae ae ee 4,776, 506 5, 510, 607 5, 926, 745 5,097,169 | 22.1 | 21.2] 20.7 19.6 
Nishves Asc - 3 2,058, 456 2,811, 606 1, 997, 428 2,610, 570 9.5] 10.8 7.0 10.0 
Japan 2. £22 33 14,493,131 | 17,425,353 | 20,196,212 | 18,217,083 | 67.1] 66.9] 70.6 70.0 
Other countries... 281,427 |. 301,906 474, 287 106, 103 1.3 Lal 1.7 4 
Total..........-| 21,609,520 | 26,049,472 | 28,594,672 | 26,030,925 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
Wool, class 1— 
Argentina........ 21,450,715 | 22,603,402 | 30,959,660 | 65,373,017] 30.1] 33.6] 24.8] 29.4 
Australia, Com- 
monwealth of ..| 12,971, 908 5,619,342 | 23,757,714 | 66,063,841 | 18.2 8.4] 19.0 29.8 
Belgium. .......-. 62, 478 266, 930 4,581,419 3, 002, 967 a 4 3.7 1.4 
New Zealand...-- 2,923, 527 6, 306, 874 4,710, 748 384, 145 4.1 9.4 3.8 2 
United Kingdom.| 30,928,128 | 29,368,707 | 45,223,714 | 38,897,503 | 4.34] 43.7] 36.2 17.5 
Uruguay...-....- 2,666, 702 2, 657, 620 7,972,159 | 14, 584, 962 3.7 4.0 6.4 6.6 
Other countries. . 199, 871 415,840! 7,883,347 | 33,710,985 -4 5 6.1 15.1 
Potal.........-| 71,203,329 | 67, 238, 715 125, 088, 761 | 222,017,420 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
Wool, class 2— 
Canada........... 631, 216 243,908 | 4,542,139 5,094,660) 4.1 1.4] 24,1 33.8 
United Kingdom.) 11,772,512} 18,505,151 | 12,301,661 8,607,638 | 75.7] 80.0] 65.3 57.2 
Other countries. . 3, 153, 936 3, 137, 387 1, 995, 898 1,352,396 | 20.2) 18.6] 10.6 9.0 
Total........---| 15,557,664 | 16,886,446} 18, 839, 698 | 15, 054, 694 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
ol, class 3— _ 
DP eehaee Lee ee -| 4,429,123 | 2,337,196 | 5,452,526 10,509,249] 4.2) 2.1] 5.3] 16.0 
tish East In- 
rate = 4,440,606 | 3,962,811} 2,788, 130 859,121 | 4.2] 3.6) 27) 1.3 
Ohinasseesoee aoe: 32,060,405 | 35,926,815 | 29,884,054 | 35,455,392 | 30.1] 382.3] 29.3 54.0 
ussia_ (Asiatic 
€ ae Snonen) -| 20,757,933 | 25,645,077 | 22,627. 514 2,211,018} 19.5] 23.1] 22.2 3.4 
Turkey (Asiatic).| _7, 780,616 7, 394, 257 5, 350, 091 2,486, 957 7.3 6.7 5.2 3.8 
United Kingdom.| 23,122,561 | 20,900,746 | 22,105,267 | 10,233,744 | 21.7) 18.8) 21.7 15.6 
Other countries..| 14,048}476 | 15,001,192] 13,795,731 | 3,954,271) 13.0] 13.4] 13.6 5.9 
Total...........| 106,639, 720 | 111, 168,094 | 102, 003, 313 | 65,709,752 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
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TasLe 196.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. ; 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Article, and  coun- Year ending Jane 30— 
try from which con- 
signed. 1915 
1915 (pre- (pre- 
1912 1913 1914 liminary). 1912 | 1913 1914 pnt 
nary). 
ANIMAL MATTER— 
continued. 
Packing-house prod- 
ucts: ry 
Hides and _ skins, 
other than furs— 

Calf skins— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. |Perct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
Belgium......- 4,299,034 | 4,724,643 | 5, 157, 640 978,751| 4.0] 5.0] 6.3 pat 
Canadas seo 6, 192, 704 5, 930, 010 5, 734, 207 4, 441,310 5.9 6.3 7.0 9.7 
France. 2.2522. : 5, 134, 402 4,991, 299 5, 800, 673 , 406, 904 4.9 553 YAU) 16.1 
Germany...... 21, 886, 652 | 16, 916, 203 16, 560, 316 2,613,289 | 20.8] 17.9] 20.1 5.7 
Netherlands. . . 8, 582, 182 8,142,510 | 12,006, 926 4 152, 980 8.2 8.6 | 14.6 9.0 
ee (Euro- 

seesen. 31,035, 801 | 30,247,647 | 19,747, 462 1,471,713 | 29.5] 32.0] 24.0 3.2 
Ot Ercouniries: 28,198,714 | 23,606,823 | 17,396,366 | 24,901,754 | 26.7] 24.9] 21.0] 542 

otal aeecec ae 105, 252,489 | 94,559, 135 82, 403, 590 45, 966,701 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 

Cattle hides— 

Argentina. ..... 83, 662, 262 | 67,041,938 | 79, 787,332 | 113,366,344 | 33.3) 25.0] 28.5 33. 
Belgium.....-.- 9, 078, 305 7, 106, 337 , 416, 605 3.6 2.7 2.6 i 
Brag net cence 714, 256 1, 743, 956 3, 259, 873 | 28, 223,310 3 -7 1.2 6. 
Canada ......-- 29,769,745 | 41,608,176 46, 588, 543 | 33,453,572 | 11.9] 15.5] 16.6 10. 
Colombia.....-} 6,308, 727 5, 461, 505 5, 098) 244 8, 394, 503 2.5 2.0 1.8} - 2 
Cuba 4,366,121 | 2)840,141 | 5,528,502 | 15,260,111] 1.7] 1.1] 20 4, 
East Indies. ... 3,175, 040 6, 929, 176 4, 474, 768 5, 705, 638 1.3 2.6 1.6 1. 
PLANCO- o=: 25 15,573,978 | 20,102,370} 19,036,552] 7,951,693] 6.2] 7.5] 6.8 2 
Germany......| 7,246,577 9, 787, 312 4, 989, 795 811, 463 2.9 3% 1.8 0. 
Ttaly 52. e. oS 4, 853, 634 2,411,973 ik 967, 552 8, 125, 932 1.9 9 a 0. 
Mexico......... 28) 103,124 | 29,500,427 | 33,1947289 | 43,378,992 | 11.2] 11.0] 11.9] 13. 
Netherlands...] 6,580, 433 7, 270, 864 4, 099; 899 2, 870, 004 2.6 HT. 1.5 0. 
Russia (Euro- 

pean)........ 9,044,482 | 22,906, 231 9, 048, 103 693, 102 3.6 8.5 3.2 0. 
bare King- 

I near, 9, 262, 242 8,588,600 | 11, 204, 957 6, 455, 342 3.7 3.2 4.0 de 
Uneiay nie 10, 933, 642 re 244” 806 | 18,403,443 | 21,809, 611 4.4 2.7 4.8 6. 
Venezuela...... 5, 555, 809 4 470, 501 5, 149, 398 7, 033, 582 2.2 cz 1.8 2. 
Other countries| 16,794,136 | 23)028,077 | 25,823,332 | 37,391,613] 6.7] 85| 9.2] 11 

Total.ewars 251, 012,513 | 268, 042,390 | 279,963,488 | 334,341,417 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 

Goatskins— 

Adora“ seecne- 3, 338, 868 3, 129, 594 8, 595, 909 2, 262, 386 35 3.3 4.2 3.5 
Airi¢a sea ace ss 2, 834, 130 2,625, 746 2, 817,948 1, 295, 740 3.0 2.7 3.3 139 
Argentina. ..... 5, 323, 163 4, 276, 365 3, 470, 013 3, 738, 020 5.6 4.4 4.1 5.6 
Brazil Stee 3, 600, 012 8,357, 781 4,191, 124 4, 260, 495 3.8 3.5 4.9 6.4 
Ching va eseeee 7, 107, 859 9, 827, 646 7,304, 761 re 897, 387 75 {> 10.2 8.6 11.9 
East Indies....| 41,069,568 | 41,594,938 | 35,831,857 | 28,651,497 | 43.1] 43.2] 42.3] 43.1 
France......... 2, 489, 532 ,406,371 | 2,171,294} 1,801,445] 26] 25] 2.6 2.8 
Mexico, . 58 2e- 5, 241, 903 4, 815, 304 4, 010, 150 3; 507, 940 5.5 5.0 4.7 5.3 
Russia (Euro- 
POAD) . sean 7, 299, 991 7, 188, 542 5, 181, 075 1, 556, 154 Tow cé . 2, 

wey King- ‘ eas: roe Se Peni ae ce ns . 

Sauietsenis 5, 954, 074 5, 436, 922 5, 281, 468 4, 089, 212 6.2 5.6 6.2 6.1 
one countries | 11, 081,603 11, 596, 096 10, 953, 899 7,396, 887 11.5 12.1 13.0 lia 

Potala tees 95,340,703 | 96, 250,305 | 84,759,428 | 66,547,163 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Sheepskins— 
Argentina. ..... 5, 566, 064 6, 848, 065 8, 874, 944 8, 692, 846 9.2 9.5 5.5 14.8 
Brazil.......... 1, 134, 635 993, 321 1, 582, 333 1,384, 888 1.9 1.4 2.3 2.4 
British Oceania} 5, 655, 170 8, 179, 576 9,848,498 | 11,107, 719 9.4 | 214.) 141 18.9 
Sortie SAE ; es Hie L Bey a 3, 678, 117 4, 102, 461 2.4 2.6 5.2 7.0 
Russia, (Buro- , , 999,829 | 2, 221, 769 823,209 3.6] 4.2] 3.2 1.4 
0) 7, 148, 565 8, 484 
Unite Seine: ) , 484, 377 9, 158, 287 826,898 | 11.8] 11.8] 13.1 1.4 
OM....-.--- 25,992,351 | 28,885,579 | 26,384,892 | 22,616,881 | 43.0| 40.2] 37.7 38.5 
Other countries | 11,266, 108 | 13,533,024 | 13,327,985 | 9,264,636 | 18.7| 18.9] 18.9] 156 
Total 60, 400, 309 _ 71,784,719 | 70,076,825 | 58,819,538 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
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TaBLE 196.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. 


Article, and coun- 
try from which con- 
signed. 


VEGETABLE MATTER. 


Cocoa, crude: 
Brazil 
British West Indies 

ini Re- 


Pontaralsac ees. =. 
United Kingdom... 
Other countries. ... 


Central American 
States and Brit- 
ish Honduras... . 


Other countries. . 


DiGi hi = ees 
Russia, European 
United Kingdom. 
Other countries. . 


Jute and jute 
butts— 
British East In- 


Manila fiber— 
Philippine 


IMOmICOnss eens -= 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Year ending June 30— 

1915 ( fee 

1915 (pre- re- 

1912 1913 1914 liminary). 1912 | 1913 | 1914 ene 

nary) 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Perct.| Per ct,| Per ct.| Per ct. 
17,173,568 | 14,354,460 | 25,870,186 | 19,708,616} 11.8] 10.3 14,7 10.2 
36, 447,160 | 29,588,055 | 44,062,426 | 40,728,851 | 25.0] 21.1 25.0 21.2 
27,786,868 | 27,2418763 | 26,782,966 | 46,620,464] 19.0] 19.5] 15.2 24,2 
22,976,780 | 15,229,159 | 26,319,735 | 33, 418, 752 15.71 10.9] 14.9 17.4 
18,954,405 | 23,040,617 | 17,738, 638 3,516,655 | 13.0] 16.5] 10.1 1.8 
8,791,716 | 11,660,464 | 12,903,640 | 21,062, 767 6.0 8.3 7.38 11.0 
13, 838, 448 | 18,924,654 | 22,590,055 | 27,250,529 9.5 | 13.4) 12.8 14,2 
145, 968,945 | 140,039,172 | 176,267,646 | 192,306, 634 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 
632, 527,267 | 639,262,011 | 743,113,500 | 773,400,315 | 71.5] 74.1 | 74.2 69.1 

= 
39,264,532 | 32,172,524 | 40,202,480 | 75,350,258] 44] 3.7] 40 6.7 
62,912,252 | 89,684,514 | 91,830,513 | 111,077, 449 Bek 10. 4 9.2 9.9 
' 12,907, 807 7, 559, 765 8,673,941 | 10,898,139 as) 9 ve 1.0 
34,156,025 | 26,121,439 | 49,385,504 | 52,706,120 3.9 3.0 4.9 4.7 
1,941,746 1, 956, 676 5, 811, 934 1, 583, 672 ay} 2 6 ok 
47,109,521 | 49,671,060 | 49,953,478 | 72,463,140] 5.3] 5.8] 5.0 6.5 
8, 061, 867 4,110, 032 4,711,269 | 16,230, 552 9 a5) ao 1.5 
46,320,230 | 12, 596, 736 7, 845, 698 4, 980, 879 5.2 1.4 9 5 
885,201,247 | 863,130,757 |1,001,528,317 |1,118,690,524 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
85,103,780 | 94,333,483 | 63,668,055 | 117,596,646 | 77.5 | 77.4] 51.6 63. 5 
4, 848, 201 4, 871, 835 6, 455, 946 5, 262, 394 4.4 4.0 5.2 2.8 
10, 356, 921 8, 354, 253 2,557, 041 3, 866, 732 9.4 6.9 2.1 2.1 
9,471,169 | 14,292,445 | 50,665,857 | 58, 478; 807 8.7 \- 1.7 |) 4h. 1 31.6 
109, 780,071 | 121, 852,016 | 123,346, 899 | 185,204,579 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Long tons. | Long tons. | Longtons. | Long tons. 
2, 43 1,919 , 26 POO 22539" Uo Aale f258 2.6 
2,535 4,450 2,735 330) | N2oed? |e. Oul ohare 7.2 
4,251 4, 464 5,076 3,749 | 39.0) 35.9} 51.4 79.9 
1, 680. 1, 588 808 487} 15.4] 12.9 8.1 10.3 
10, 900 12, 421 9, 885 4,694 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
99, 100 120, 511 100, 755 80,444 | 98.1} 96.1] 95.0 96.8 
1,901 4, 878 5, 278 2, 696 159) 3.9 5.0 3.2 
~ 101, 001 125, 389 106, 033 83,140 | 100.0 | 100. ; 100.0} 100.0 
66, 923 69, 629 49, 285 50,587 | 97.6] 94.3] 99.2 99.0. 
1, 613 4,194 403 494 2.4 ond .8 1.0 
—— —— 

68, 536 73, 823 49, 688 51,081 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
103, 683 136, 559 195, 086 175,884 | 90.6] 88.8] 90.5 94. 7 
10, 784 17,310 20, 461 9, 880 9.4 | 11.2 9. 5 5.3 
114, 467 153, 869 215, 547 185, 764 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
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Tanie 196.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. 


Quantity. 


Year ending June 30— 


Per cent of total. 


Article, and coun- 
try from which con- 
signed. 1915 
1912 1913 1914 fore 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | {Pre 
- nary). 
VEGETABLE MAT- 
TER—contd. 
Fruits: 
Bananas— 
British West In- | Bunches. Bunches. Bumches. Bunches. | Per ct.) Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
dieses eee tces 15, 474,513 | 11,164,894 | 15,677,191 | 11,957,935 | 34.8} 26.4 29.1 
Central American 
States and Brit- 
ish Honduras...| 23,631,604 | 25,108,590 | 25,432,760 | 22,470,600! 53.1} 59.3 54.7 
Cubase acre 2, 478, 581 2, 2138, 733 2, 354, 395 2,708,624! 5.6 5.2 6.6 
South America... 1, 804, 536 2, 869, 247 2,271, 866 1, 567, 461 | 4.1 6.8 3.8 
Other countries..| 1,131,305 1, 000, 645 2,947, 380 2,386, 965 2.4 2.3 5.8 
Totalocmernccae 44,520,539 | 42,357,109 | 48,683,592 | 41,091,585 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Nuts: 
* Walnuts— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds 
Austria-Hungary 771, 003 4, 409 DIA AOGp a2: hee 2.1 03) Tt |Pee 
TATICO ice Ae 24,145,579 | 20,379,294 | 19,020,143 | 18,716,938! 64.9] 76.4 56.0 
Tally sca 5, 143,873 | 3,315,483 | 6,275,717| 6,440,934] 13.8| 12.4 19.3 
Turkey (Asiatic) . 718, 915 424, 418 1, 712, 209 15, 844 1.9 1.6 -0 
Other countries..| 6,434, 304 2, 538, 837 9, 673, 204 8, 272,122 | 17.3 9.6 ee 
MU Gta lvewee- co scee 37, 218,674 | 26,662,441 | 37,195,728 | 33,445,838 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 1 100.0 
Oil, vegetable: 
Olive, salad— Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
MTAMCOn a vanes coe 809, 629 932, 536 949, 858 802,092 | 16.7] 17.9 11.9 
AAlveee cee ae tee 8, 245, 863 3, 584, 945 4, 319, 567 4, 864,388 | 67.1} 68.7 72.5 
Other countries. . 781, 023 703, 520 948, 135 1,044,487} 16.2| 13.4 15.6 
Total...........| 4,836, 515 5, 221, 001 6, 217, 560 6, 710, 967 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Soy-bean oil— Pounds Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
AREY OC re a Spee 13, 357, 373 7, 979, 144 6, 425, 306 5,471,911 | 47.7] 64.7 28.5 
United Kingdom. 9, 874, 210 2, 523, 321 1, 453, 932 996,134 | 35.2] 20.4 4.7 
Other countries..| 4, 789, 699 1, 837, 720 8,481,214 | 12,828,476 | 17.1| 14.9 66.8 
Total...........| 28,021,282 | 12,340,185 | 16,360,452 | 19, 206,521 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Opium: 
Turke (Asiatic 
and European)... 274, 712 420, 406 383, 489 440,529 | 68.7 | 82.7 91.0 
United Kingdom... 82, 782 61, 782 39, 372 38,258 | 20.7] 12.2 140. 
Other countries. ... 42, 343 26, 245 32, 339 5,240] 10.6 5.1 ple 
otal esc eat 399, 837 508, 433 455, 200 484,027 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Seeds: 
Flaxseed or lin- 
seed— Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Busheis. 
1, 210, 628 51° 0): St ay gene 2 3, 927, 542 17.7 Si. 2 joscesn 36.8 
357, 480 157 a ea she ose aes 5.2 -0 a BS 
1, 525, 310 128, 981 50 39,990 | 22.3 2.4 -0 4 
L = 3, 510, 883 4, 732, 316 8, 647, 168 6, 629,860 | 51.3] 89.4] 99.9 62.2 
United Kingdom. 183, 119 2, 453 COLD) ees 36 hae ce 2.7 -0 Se Bo 5 
Other countries. . 54, 386 _ 1,185 68, 823 -8 ak .0 6 
SROUAL. cst cuaes 6,841,806 | 5, 204, 296 8, 653, 235 | 10, 666, 215 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Grass seed— ’ 
Clover— Pounds, Pounds, Pounds. Pounds. 
Canada.. 3, 551, 792 2, 887, 143 5, 741, 516 1, 525, 080 9.2} 13.6] 19.1 6.3 
Ifances: --..... 8, 882, 820 6, 857,096 | 15,402,710 | 18,879,326] 23.0] 32.3] 51.2 78.2 
Germany..... 12, 951, 378 5, 655, 558 4, 200, 141 336,575 | 33.6] 26.6] 14.0 1.4 
1H Ke ae .--| 5, 823, 223 2, 816, 795 44, 000 340,246 | 15.1] 13.3 As 1.4 
Other countries} 7,341,924 8, 007, 965 4, 719, 282 3,075,484 |] 19.1] 14.2] 15.6 12.7 
Total......-..| 38,551,137 | 21,224,557 | 30,107,649 | 24,156,711 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
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TaBLE 196.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. 


Article, and coun- 
try from which con- 
signed. 


VEGETABLE MAT- 
TER—contd. 


Sugar, Ted cane: 
(Sir ae ge alae os 
Duteh East _Indies. 
Philippine Islands. 
ate: omingo.... 
South America. .... 


Japan 
United pangrom... ae 
Other countries. - 


Tobacco, leaf: 

Wrapper— 
Netherlands... -... 
Other countries. - 


Turkey CAsiatic). 
Turkey (Euro- 

pean) 
Other countries... 


FOREST PRODUCTS. 


India rubber, crude: 


Central American 


Quantity. 


Per cont of total. 


Year ending June 30— 


States and Brit- 
ish Honduras.... 
East Indies....-.... 


Portales.) = 
United Kingdom... - 
Other countries. . 


Wood: 
Cabinet woods, ma- 
hogany— 
British Africa... 
Central American 
States and Brit- 
ish Honduras. - 
Mexico. --=:.::. 
United Kingdom. 
Other countries. . 


1915 

1915 (pre- (pre- 

1912 1913 1914 liminary). 1912 | 1913 | 1914 ipa 

nary) 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
3.186,630,468 |4,311,744,043 |4,926,606,243 |4,784,888,157 | 77.9| 94.7| 97.3] 88.3 
340, 396,410 | 12,759,756 |.........-... 22, 235 8.3 RON eee see -0 
435, 570,122 | 203, 160, 972 any ae 211 | 326, 842, 296 10.6 4.5 2.3 6.0 
17,681, 938 2, 670, 630 282 | 86,188,211 4 te we 1.6 
75,977,074 | 20,047, 828 a 336" 732 | 117, 892,772 1.9 4 2 2.2 
35, 873, 706 3, 666, 643 4 506, 153 | 102, 796, 811 9 -0 Py 1.9 
4,092,129,718 |4, 554,049,872 |5,061,564,621 |5,418,630,482 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 
2, 558, 583 3,024, 508 3, 112,383 8,446,615 2.5 3.2 3.4 3.6 
ez, 605, 670 | 28,728,418 | 20,189,342 |* 23,100,548 | 17.4 | 25.0] 22.1 23.8 
13. 760, 787 10,411,288 | 10,551,735 | 12,643,303 | 13.6 110i LENG 13.0 
53, 747,386 | 44,381,2%8 | 41, 913, 273 | 48,869,012} 53.0] 46.8] 46.0 45.2 
12, 887, 949 12, 238, 114 14, 077, 601 | 12,869, 968 1257). 1259))| 15.4 13.3 
846, 441 1, 029, 194 iy 336, 481 1,058, 496 8 Ted 1.5 les 
101, 406, 816 94,812,800 | 91,130,815 | 96,987,942 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
6, 290, 499 6,193,042 5, 846, 504 7,061,943 97.2 96.8 | 96.0 97.5 
179, 513 205, 740 246,283 179,235 2.8 3.2 4.0 2.5 
6, 470, 012 6,398, 782 6,092, 787 7,241,178 | 100.0 | 100..0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
22,744,032 | 27,553,759 | 26, ny 545 | 21,987,848 | 48.9 45.1 49.3 bi 1 
518,078 | 1, 659,390 445 91, 57 Als eee : B) 
11, 233, 546 18, 955, 295 15, 616; 543 6, 714, 654 24.1 81.0 | 28.9 17.4 
10,371,907 | 10,816,048 8,502,742 5,950,915 | 22.3] 17.7) 15.7 15.4 
1, 669, 204 2,071,471 2,821, 450 3,778,555 3.6 3.5 5.3 9.9 
46,536,767 | 61,055,963 54,014, 725 38, 523,550 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 
6,101,346 5,917,440 11, 005,246 1,902,370 5.5 5.2 8.3 Bie | 
46, 762, 744 43, 518, 861 40, 641,305 | 48,753,670 | 42.4 38.4 |] 30.8 28.3 
1, 390, 555 989, 772 565, 487 949, 865 1.3 .9 .4 -6 
6,338,130 | 12,255,500 | 16,597,105 | 27,898,683 5.8 10.8 | 12.6 16.2 
4,139, 109 2, 968, 232 2, 629,287 685, 699 3.8 2.6 2.0 4 
8,820,516 | 7,790,742] 7,079,260 739,105 | 8.0] 6.9] 5.4 4 
2, 226, 541 2,033, 791 641, 029 1, 668, 415 2.0 1.8 -5 £0 
1,449, 790 873,249 556, 560 4, 130, 624 1.3 .8 .4 2.4 
29,728,994 | 34,164,908 48, 279, 674 75, 168, 236 | 27.0 | 30.1] 36.6 43.7 
3, 252, 448 2, 871, 864 4, 000, 789 10, 171, 761 2.9 2.5 3.0 5.9 
110,210,173 113,384,359 | 131,995,742 | 172,068, 428 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 

eer. M feet. M feet. M feet. 

3, 254 7,655 12, 888 6,941 Wb) DLS) 18.3 16.4 
12, 732 13, 526 23,356 17,954 | 29.5 | 20.4] 33.1 42.4 
10, 596 10, 866 10.381 7,444 | 24.5 16.4 14.7 17.6 
10, 428 20, 866 18, 289 6,593 | 24.1] 31.5] 26.0 15.6 
6,184 13, 405 5,556 3,393 | 14.4] 20.2] 7.9 8.0 
43,194 66, 318 70,470 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
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Taste 196.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. : 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Artide, snd --coun- Year ending June 30— 
try from which con- 
signed. 1915 
1915 (pr: (pre- 
1912 1913 1914 liminary). | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 tenke 
nary). 
FOREST PRODUCTS— 
continued. 
'W ood—Continued. 
Boards, planks, 
deals,and other 
sawed lumber— M feet. M feet. M feet. M feet. Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
Canadaccces~ac<- 870,323 1,021, 810 892, 833 908,663 | 96.2.) 93.7 | 96.1 96.7 
Other countries. . 34, 829 68, 818 36, 040 30, 659 3.8 6.3 3.9 3.3 
‘Rotal@erccersee 905, 152 1,090, 628 928, 873 939,322 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Wood pulp: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | 
Canataitee veckeee 468, 870, 801 | 463,877,981 | 524,251,441 | 660,656,640 | 43.8 | 41.2 | 46.0 50.2 
147, 030,609 | 151,481,033 | 149,171,214 | 83,119,680 | 13.7] 13.4] 13.1 6.3 
-| 166, 097, 531 | 189,951, 459 | 181,255,024 | 200,934,720 | 15.5] 16.9] 15.9| 15.3 
238, 613, 758 | 283,916,347 | 265, 457,874 | 350,183,680 | 22.3 | 25.2 | 23.3 26.6 
49,005,759 | 37,298,387 | 18,591,642 | 22,050,560 4.7 3.3 1.7 1.6 
Motal Sisco pees 1,069,618,458 |1,126,525,207 |1,138,727,195 |1,316,945,280 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
TaBLE 197.——Rural and agricultural population in various countries. 
. Population dependent upon 
Rural population. agriculture. 
Country. Her cont Percent 
of tota of total 
Year. | Number. popula- Year. | Number. popula- 
ion. tion. 
Waited States. 2a-n. me sheers actin wreleeeat 1910 | 49,348, 883 cis Ry Aa ee el eee 
Austria-Hungary: 
ie BAe ee ee cise Denikiites ea enaete 13, 447, 362 51.4 
Ghel-t hk RRO omer ec neopets 13, 061,118 67.8 
Total Austria-Hungary 26, 508, 480 58.4 
Belgiamics. Stee. ok ar ae Pee 
British TN oem cm sue eneceinen Grsen aes ote 191, 691, 731 65. 
ee hove) 
Fintan a 1) 555, 357 3 
france...... 17, 435, 888 45. 
REE RMR Tea. IGG ke 
FY ware Stare. a ui e:c sia mate ymahelqintsiataimeae me iabatere erate 38. 
Portugalies:: 5, “eee Cisgee reece ae 1890 | 3,458,996 68.5 | 1900 | 3,367,199 62.1 
Roumania. .25.25 a eee 1900 | 4,836,904 TROY oe ie Be? Syne kee 
Russia: 
1897 7, 266, 428 78.2 
ey g 361, 466 82.1 
Russia proper 1897 | 69, 470° 300 713 
IEG cS ..)5)-.20- 5. <0 eee 1897 | 4,448, 456 Wie 
1897 | 92,849,560 73.9 
ata ea i000 | 23a | 456 
“1,047,795 | "31 6 ’ 067, k 
Daital Indo: , 047, 31.6 | 1900 1, 067, 905 32.2 
Englandiand Wales-.-......2......... 1911 7, 907, 556 1 Ole ee Preece So 
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TABLE 198.—Number of persons engaged in agriculture in various countries. 


e 


OW REA DOHADAAAEWOAHW 


17369°—yxsx 1915——37 


Total persons _ en- 
Males. Females, gaged in agricul- 
ture. 
Country. Year. Per cent Per cent Per cent 
of males : of females of persons 
Number. in all Number, in all Number. inall 
occupa- occupa- occupa- 
tions. tions. tions. 
United icknets aera ees. BAN 1910 | 10,582,039 35.2 | 1,806,584 22.4 | 12,388, 623 32.5 
MIR OMIA eas ewan's Sees So's 88 636, 078 74.8 91, 602 53.7 727, 680 71.3 
Argentina. / Bee sinc atte 318,119 28.0 67,174 13.4 885,323 23.6 
Australia NRA ay ee 377, 626 29.5 39, 029 Hie 416, 655 25.6 
Austria-Hungary 8, 185, 250 58.5 | 5,935, 805 70.3 | 14, 121,055 63.6 
OEMS cesta SSAC Se 533, 665 23.6 163, 707 17.6 372 21.9 
J VTE. Bos A a RE Oe ne (oe ar Oe eS re 564, 009 43.5 
63, 026,365 67.3 | 27, 867,210 66.5 | 90,893,575 67.1 
AP AE SR Go) BIS Ex eS GREE AEBS eSE ic apa ety 32, 892 64.2 
895, 206 73.3 837, 406 94.9-| 1,732,612 82.4 
707, 997 45. 4 8,940 3.7] 716,937 39.9 
745, 074 65.0 318, 551 65.4 | 1,063,625 65.1 
448, 546 50.3 21,877 6.2 470, 423 37.7 
364, 821 52.2 3,110 4.2 367,921 47.6 
33, 611 62.8 2,757 20.8 36,368 54.5 
386, 016 45.7 110, 169 28.5 496, 185 40. 
2, 258, 005 67.2 ~57, 144 33.3 | 2,315, 149 65. 
115, 027 28,2 52,324 82.7 167, 351 35. 
BG. Leesan sac 2 321,538 51.4 102, 008 39.6 423, 546° 48, 
NMOS ose ss SSSTS eS 763, 456 70.6 263, 664 82.4 | 1,027,120 jp 
cc ee ee 5, 452,392 41.9 | 3,324, 661 43.2°| 8,777,053 42. 
Germany ‘ 5, 146, 723 27.7} 4,585, 749 48.3 |- 9.732, 472 34. 
Prices 21,120 47.3 6, 972 12.2 328, 092 44. 
Grenada. |. eee se oe 8, 816 57.1 7,722 49.7 16, 538 ‘03: 
MEMES oe PEE SE oe aaa S28 3 6,370, 277 57.9 | 3,196,063 60.5 | 9,566, 340 58. 
epeeC a eee. cc Se P EOL ca aeaeee |: Sect eee ed encne ps cree ap estemece. 271, 493 66. 
Malta and Gozo..-. 10, 235 13.3 3,613 15.8 13, 848 TS: 
MOTT S| SSE ca 72, 493 57.1 5, 989 38.0 78, 482 55. 
Netherlands. ..:............ 490, 694 32.9 79, 584 18. 4 570, 278 29. 
New Zealand=..2-..-..---.. 103, 644 28.5 7, 472 8.3 111,116 24. 
NCAR = <2 eels. 2S ae LOO Has See ee... Set ee rs sae seeeke eae. 307, 528 oo: 
Philippine Islands. ......-. 1,163,777 57.8 90, 286 8.8] 1,254,063 41. 
OTe ta a 196, 893 73.3 1, 868 3.9 198, 761 62. 
Pongal. eae e yak os Se 1, 127, 268 65.3 380, 293 52.0 | -1,507, 561 61. 
Russia: 
Env prope: oe <5 5.8 13, 808, 505 59.6 | 1,974, 164 38.0 | 15, 782, 669 55. 6 
PERE Sire Sora eicte Sos es 2,092, 965 69. 2 105, 137 30.5 | 2,198,102 65.2 
AP otal oo Re. eek 2S. 15, 901, 470 60.7 | 2,079,301 37.5 | 17,980, 771 56.7 
fETRIRU ATO ee ee SSI RA a AOR oR EARS se PNG Re ER, 15, 796 54.1 
Se eo a 311, 700 65.5 13, 524 50.5 325, 224 64.7 
HORTA AOC << was cove ce ee 8, 705 28.7 4,544 21.7 13, 249 25.9 
Tide te ee aes aes 3, 741, 730 58.1 775, 270 51.8] 4,517,000 56.9 
Pywedenes 2s oso cee ne Sain 761,016 52. 4 333, 264 53.8] 1,094, 280 52.8 
piu ceblarid-+ mses ew. 5a 392, 971 87.1 80, 326 16.1 473, 297 30. 4 
Trinidad and Tabago......- 51, 744 54.7 25, 765 39.3 77, 509 48.4 
Union of South Africa...... 863, 223 56.3 847, 057 77.5 | 1,710,280 65.1 
United Kingdom........... 2,109, 812 16.3 152, 642 2.9 | 2,262,454 12.4 
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TABLE 199.—Total area and agricultural land in various countries. 


[As classified and reported by the International Institute of Agriculture.] 


Productive land.t Cultivated land.? 
Country. Year. Total area. Per cent Per cent 
Amount. of total Amount. of total 
area. area. 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Acres. Acres. Per cent. Acres. 
United States: sess e525 5-28- 1910 1, 903, 269,000 | 878, 789, 000 46.2 | 293,794,000 
Camadas sostee 82-22 aoe 1901 ey 397, 082, 000 63, 420, 000 256 19, 880, 000 
Costa Rica. wsek ssc tects 1909-10 13, 343, 000 3,090, 000 23.2 442, 000 
Giaact Sites teek ee bie 2a: 1899 28, 299, 000 8, 717,000 30. 8 778, 000 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Agen tinas sess ee sr wise ee 1909-10 729, 575,000 | 537,805, 000 73.7 44, 446, 000 
@hike eS ee e 1910-11 187, 145, 000 15, 144, 000 8.1 2, 557, 000 
Wraeuay:.2s-ecceLs-2 me deaeae 1908 46, 189, 000 40, 875, 000 88.5 1, 962, 000 
EUROPE. 
Austria-Hungary: 
abving tae aes ger 1911 74, 132, 000 69, 939, 000 94.3 26, 272, 000 
un garyed wane -3- th se Sak 1910 80, 272, 000 77, 225, 000 96. 2 35, 178, 000 
154,404,000 | 147,164,000 95.3 61, 450, 000 
7, 278, 000 6, 443, 000 88.5 3, 582, 000 
23, 807, 000 18, 959, 000 79.6 8, 574, 000 
9, 629, 000 9,078, 000 94.3 6, 376, 000 
821188000 1 ata Re. A ee 3, 875, 000 
130, 854,000 | 123, 642, 000 94.5 | 59, 124, 000 
133, 594, 000 126, 401, 000 94.6 63, 689, 000 
70, 839, 000 65, 164, 000 92 33, 815, 000 
639, 000 616, 000 96. 4 300, 000 
8, 057, 000 7, 258, 000 90. 1 2, 210, 000 
79,810, 000 22, 942, 000 28.7 1, 830, 000 
22, 018, 000 17, 281, 000 78.5 5, 777, 000 
32, 167, 000 24, 645, 000 76.6 14, 829, 000 
Russia, European......-..-- 1911 1, 278, 203,000 | 698, 902, 000 54.7 | 245,755, 000 
Seweiacs. .asees seus. db as a 1897 11, 936, 000 6, 246, 000 52.3 2, 534, 000 
Bina acura es 1908-11 124,666,000 | 112, 665,000 90.4] 41,264,000 
Sweden dg tew. st. sceckuoees 1911 110, 667,000 | 65, 196, 000 58.9 , 144, 000 
Swatzerlandhéc for .g3.. Ae 1905 10, 211, 000 7, 635, 000 74.8 605, 000 
United Kingdom: 
Great, Britaine..s:o24 2 1911 56, 802, 000 47, 737,000 84 14, 587, 000 
EOLA NG 2c ottexyesicaet 1911 20, 350, 000 18, 789, 000 92.3 3, 275, 000 
Total United Kingdom|.......... 77, 152, 000 66, 526, 000 86, 2 17, 862, 000 
ASIA. ° 
British Indias osk. cc ck kin 1910-11 615, 695, 000 465, 706, 000 75. 6 264, 858, 000 43 
Ropmosa thse cee eure . Alot 8, 858, 000 1, 972, 000 22.3 1, 884, 000 21.3 
JApANS.osccee 1911 94,495,000 | _74, 180, 000 78.5 | 17,639, 000 18.7 
Russia, Asiatic 19i1 4,028,001, 000 | 715, 838, 000 17.8 33, 860, 000 8 
Algeria 1910 124, 976, 000 50, 846, 000 40.7 11, 434, 000 9.1 
Egypt 1912 222, 390, 000 5, 486, 000 2.5 5, 457, 000 2.5 
ECU enn eieta cis eee eee 1912 30, 888, 000 22, 239, 000 72 6, 919, 000 22. 4 
Union of South Aftica....... 1909-10 302, 827, 000 3, 569, 000 1.2 3,385, 000 peal 
OCEANIA, 
INUIT 2p oc. 1910-11 1, 903, 664,000 | 119,942,000 6.3 14, 987, 000 -8 
New Zealand................ 1910 66, 469, 000 57, 310, 000 86. 2 6, 955, 000 10.5 
Total, 36 countries....|.......... 15, 071, 209, 000 |4, 591, 691, 000 30.5 |1, 313, 832, 000 8.7 


1 Includes besides cultivated land, also natural meadows and pastures, forests, woodlots, and lands 
devoted to cultivated trees and shrubs. 


2 Includes fallow lands; also artificial grass lands. 


; 8 Bo figure for “productive land’’ in Chile excludes marshes, heaths, and productive but uncared-for 
ands. 


4'The figure for “cultivated land” in Switzerland excludes artificial meadows and pastures. 
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TasLe 200.—National forests: Timber disposed of, quantity, price, and number of users, 
revenue under specified heads, and details of grazing privileges, years ended June 30, 


1910 to 1918. 


{Reported by the Forest Service.] 


Year ended June 30— 


Item. 
: 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 
Free timber given: : 
Number OFAISOIG . Ssc5e<55 35, 364 40, 660 38, 749 38, 264° 39, 466 40,040 
Timber cut. .......- Mft..) 104,796 123, 488 123, 233 121, 750 120, 575 123, 259 
a sine a dolls. 176,167 196, 930 196, 335 191, 825 183, 223 | 206, 597 
er sales: 
RW BeCl cscs sds ccs wack 2% 5,398 5, 653 §, 772 6, 182 8, 303 10, 905 
2 Seco Sapam nar ne oth 574, 555 830, 304 799,417 | 2,137,311 1, 540, 084 1,093, 589 
‘ice per thousand boar 
feet (average).....dolls.. 2.44 2.56 2.00 2G: 2.30 2.44 
Kinds of stock: 
Catile 1,409,873 | 1,351,922] 1,403,025! 1,455,922] 1,508,639! 1,627,321 
Goats. 90, 300 77, 668 83, 849 76, 898 58, 616 51, 409 
Hogs... 3,145 4, 500 4,330 3,277 3,381 2,792 
Te ee ee ee No 84,552 91,516 95,343 97,919 108, 241 96, 933 
Sheep 7,558,650 | 7,371,747 | 7,467,890] 7,790,953 | 7,560,186 7, 232, 276 
Total 9,146,520} 8,897,353 | 9,054,437] 9,424,969] 9,239,063 | 9,010,731 
ea = a 
Revenue: 
From— 
mad i sare aoe - 940, 090 935, 128 994,314 | 1,282,647 | 1,243,195 1, 244, 985 
imber settlements 
Pas soba See ons : 67,562 22,035 33, 287 36, 105 39, 927 3,181 
enalties for timber 
= trespass.....- —_, é 35,142 43, 236 40,291 17,558 12,981 7, 284 
urpentine sales,2 
Cid: uae REE Ee ah 2 | See on SP ae ee ee 15,372 8, 915 
Fire trespass...-dolis. . 34 14,371 21,810 5,028 7,950 661 
Special uses 4... dolls. . 59,811 76, 646 48, 249 67, 278 68,773 78, 921 
—— a“. ..-dolls.. 978, 956 930, 966 962,175 | 1,001,156 997, 583 1,130,175 
Tazing respass 
daemon Be son, 7, 953 4,524 6, 667 6, 583 4,765 5, 818 
Water power. ..dols. 1)5 52 scsb ees once 50, 563 §1, 235 47,164 89, 104 
Total revenue-dolls..| 2,090,148 | 2,026,906 | 2,157,356 | 2,467,590 | 2,437,710 | 42,569,044 
1 Includes timber taken in the exercise of permits for rights of way, development of power, etc. 
2 Prior to 1914 receipts from sale of turpentine were ineluded with timber sales. 
3 Included under “Special use”’ prior to 1912. 
4 Refunds during year, $54,575. 
Taste 201.—Area of national forest lands, June 30, 1915. 
[Reported by Forest Service.] 
State and forest. Net area. State and forest. Net area. 
Alaska: Acres. Arkansas: Acres. 
[oy SCE ee pe 11, 170, 929 BE SRSA? orajerafuici lees ae emiaes ares 680, 430 
Parncncstopers Seas 15, 455, 694 COLA ae ore ee ar ots IL 488, 949 
TSE, WES Ss See ee peer 26, 626, 623 Totals 2.2. ce cacateyseees sae 1, 169, 379 
Arizona: ~— || California: 
BRR CHO tes etki ra. e ce cekmee a aos 1, 186, 848 Angeles (2.46. -ca8a seepage eee 887, 964 
Pitricatmiga.ccne ss. stscekeacce oes 348, 971 California 822, 137 
(OSEAN es oot ee Oe 1, 601, 523 Cleveland 883, 041 
WSOPOMAEO. Seen tote acloceeee wees 962, 690 Crater! fosi.ca hee eee oe acran 4. 51, 263 
"OPEC Saly gee i Sl lio sa a a eas “ 549, 350 
PARED Bate oid ae fonts 2 voce saee 0. HAVO Ficpaiat herrea a) eee re ae ays = = = 1, 252, 28 
Kaibab ee ees eon ieee 1,072, 411 ISOLD See eee eon. Gs... o an 1, 268, 697 
Miett zante ncn eee tere ceeies oe 27, 708 elaine a aeereeeren so 2... 1, 471, 017 
PPPOSCOU sea mene wa bieisieem cen aceee 1,341, 763 Lassen 1, 013, 143 
itera Ves soe ae aos eee centers 667, 408 1, 182, 817 
LUC 20 ae See re oo ne ea 1, 998, 144 ne au 
SWisayaNs----~~ ce askemeaee nhs 4, 607, 727 438, (09 
EES ES) 1, 147, 556 
de See Dae bie & oss 12, 288, 125 Santa Barbara.................---| » 1,698,008 
saber pes ees ee 926, 255 


1¥or total area, see ‘‘ National Forests extending into two States.’” 
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Tasty 201.—Area of national forest lands, June 30, 1915—Continued. 
State and forest. Net area. State and forest. Net area. 
California—Continued. Acres. Montana—Continued. Acres. 
aS Pais ter ceerrae eo tent eta 828, 205 Caster. $5292 cceasecvers anes see 436, 987 
Sierra pr lee oN ee cece a 1, 495, 066 Deetlod ge. = 2. y2s2s- nee ase 835, 986 
SIski VOU ewe week ace were 349, 772 Flathead..-..---..---------------- 1, 812, 104 
Slanislatssasasaeee ones eben 822, 269 Gallatin. 25 ese e sees 565, 554 
Maho lake. ct cat, sae aon ree 546, 630 Helena. Ane Soe ae ee es 689, 985 
Ain iy sec Soe Nar cee eee eRe Cee 1, 430, 446 Ve fearsome ae ae nase ee eee 1, 045, 269 
eee Geer ee tte all 
SOA ho ie cocina ee eee 19, 866, 203 ewis an ark Sc ashe. > 
‘ ge eo ee 
Colorado: 0 AGISON Ae. 22s si 52 Save eee 5 
AT OD al Ole sence ee tare elton ere 636, 980 Missoula. yogh 3. 2 ...263222 2-5 52a ones 996, 254 
iBattlomentioses..o- omeneeneecoee 653, 199 Siousc ee eee S25: - eee eee 102, 138 
Cochetopasin 25s sebe ethene 902, 924 
Colorado). Secs As ee 495, 826 otales 2 -cae ee ee 16, 104, 734 
Wunan go. eeeaoas pick he ceee tere se 615, 221 
GUNNISON. .c. osu se ee paleo eee 908,658 || Nebraska: 
PRAVUOR) Sess eee eee 66,318 Nebrasktdeyc. .ot. kee es  aaeekeae 198, 056 
Ho y CrOssi oie hae ee 577, 634 _———————— 
BANSAL Se ite stn spate, mee ee 27,444 || Nevada: ' 
Leadville 935, 566 Pidoradodspcc; 4... a285-cesd- seen 
Montezuma 699, 523 Pam Poldte, occ eee eee ekeacas 692, 573 
ions 1, 148, 772 TVY Gi Dae: Shee So eae oe ee 72, 942 
Rio Grande 1, 145, 632 Moanaet 3505. +..4. oes eae eee eee 282, 543 
FOWth: = Sask wwe ee 852, 339 Monee 2st 31. ot esceeeteasece 464, 254 
San Isabel 598, 964 Newadsitesticcann lesa soe eee 1, 238, 455 
San Juan 610, 733 Raby seu 2 343, 627 
SoppiseiaactS jue see eee ee as 596, 900 Santa Rosas..<.....-. : 270, 246 
Uiicompaheres a... s.c2e0~ 0 eeaeseee 791, 173 TahOes. ovocn i.e te sea eee 14, 687 
White: Rivetsc, 2 cassoaeoes seca 848, 875 "T OfVAbEs 2225s Se. a ee 1, 907, 983 
Po tad itera ae casier leon einai Be Se 13, 107, 681 Totalic a2). 5.4.6 eeeice eee 5, 287, 710 
Florida: New Mexico: 
AGHIGa Aa dec 8552s ee eee 299, 166 Alam d ts: ein Soe Soke eee 
——= Carson... 5:5. Rtisgkeescsc eee 
Idaho: Chiricahua ! 
BOIS ORO re ts doce ve hee acc 1, 046, 438 Dati vette. ae 
WACHen secu cin sand ates ane 262, 636 Giles ee a 
Canibou} See sctiesss oho ck aes 689, 413 JOMORUSY pees mae 
ACUPEANILL STS;, Soa at SE een pemees Mes 1, 261, 052 Toincolic. «ac. 6. bee ee 
Qhearwatens 2 S.jac. hte dsicia 849, 471 Mamizanp tours a. ceo ocean 
Coeur d’ Alene. 5... .<.kesss sss 616, 822 PeQtssn:iebcd..: cae. eee 
Rah Oc + Fewer henis a eee 1, 193, 392 
ARIE SUE Sans ates baad See 199, 480 Potash... eodecs onan 
aivema bile tn hes ao ates es seme oes 1, 067, 146 = 
Miinidolend sc. cacee see eee 515, 491 || North Dakota : 
DMOZ PELGG: Soneeke sc eee aE ea eee 1, 693, 858 PIKOUA cd ceareatichives Sq Saceteeee 6, 414 
Palisodet eee sie. ose ee eee 296, 984 
RAV OULO CA 5 ee rem i cosme ae eee 832,047 |} Oklahoma: 
Rend Oreille os 2 432s So pane Pe 666, 356 Wichita... ’.-ss.\<ccemenneeesesesee 61, 480 
POCSPOUO LS see ck Sen eee 251, 681 ed 
ROE OG See Se acer eee te 643,611 || Oregon: 
Salmon......... 1, 622, 925 Cascade 1, 019, 505 
MEWLOOU De werPoastec keeles 1, 203, 806 Crater. 753, 403 
ROW AY oes ox a0s cone: aoa oaeeeee 1, 694, 603 Deschutes 804, 748 
Par eheol yeni. asecrcanesaeen eee 697, 974 Bremont. kat iwesc Gand on qe 777, 202 
NV OISEL ctw sickens cmalranee aero 563, 640 Klpmiath toss.a. o2. oe. a. ewocee eee : 
' ——————— Matheur!soaic. oc. ce eee tees 1, 057, 682 
AbOtall 22. 4 cia Stake cape 17, 868, 826 Minam <3 =< oa eee 99, 025 
- ——— OchGtoes.ccse oes oe ee eee 716, 902 
Iransas: Oreeon.d i. tek nic sae eee 1, 030, 765 
IRANSES2..oceeasiawac a oeina cee 139, 019 PAM ei, 5 ton scant Soh eee eee ee 806, 
a = === Santlam( °--...\.c6 bee eee 594, 292 
Michigan: Siskiyou! 999, 992 
Mar QUCUUG N.S Salsomrats emer raes 20, 517 SHISIW O28 Sh okccBeeee ee eee 529, 705 
MIGHT OM... a.0 sno ac ee eee ene 62, 640 Wane tits... coo bes eee eens 499, 093 
2 — Lop cielo [tee eC ee 969, 558 
MGB oo sie dard. a cietchd vin ero eee 83, 157 WialloWalicnic cc coheed cee ieee am 994, 314 
: Wenah aon Jo. oc nc ent he eee 425, 444 
Minnesota: Wihithian'><; 22. ccssckee lee 877, 596 
BMIOS OUR 2 no viasn.n << no Cictctee eee 178, 517 SS 
ORIG Latoay aia ees os =:=\0 woo cae 813, 860 WORE. is coca Sena tae eee 13, 259, 992 
Porto Rico: are go al 
Beer ctnn-<s-------S-onee Pa Pte Langa ile cs scecs.: cde 32, 975 
Montana: South Dakota: ort 
ASavOkS.......------------ 2.2.22. 843, 675 Bikol Biss. 2... cana ee 485, 389 
Beartooth 663, 844 Harney... 5 
Beaverhead 1, 338, 641 STOUR ee 2a. oc ee 78, 559 
Bitterroot 1, 047, 013 
Blackfeet. ... <2. 22.-.- aon 856, 743 HD OURL be ess cnc > cis cance ee 1, 129, 208 
Cabinet -ccreeeeeeenetetstant ewes 846, 790 


1 For total area, see 


“National Forests extending into two States.’ 


ae a ve 
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TaBLE 201.—Area of national forest lands, June 30, 1915—Continued. 
State and forest. Net area. State and forest. Net area. 
Acres. Washington—Continued. Acres. 
982, 643 Weashine tom cas. scasseees<nsccees 1, 453, 853 
260, 741 URED Ne ee ee iahns sot 5 owes 311, 519 
433, 415 WV SEASCHOS. Reon aia. cme ao era gn 657, 644 
701, 322 ——_——_—_——_ 
661, 783 Potalertsc:akeecetrnseieween 9, 953, 166 
521, 080 ————— 
723,294 || Wyoming: 
69, 733 PASHIOY Et o.0 lair sos, -o anos ze0e 5, 987 
57, 840 Bighorn: 2222. .2 1,123,585 
6, 325 Bonneville 607, 173 
690, 469 Bridger... 570, 992 
731, 830 Caritas 649 5 os Pee 6,707 
995, 757 PEAY GOI Seo. dows e a ReSeae Se 323,915 
612, 928 Medicine Bow SA. is.ssse2 eens zee 469, 786 
— PeBS0e es. AS ces a orsenreeone 254,928 
7, 449, 160 BHGSHOHO catis an nee k ates ss eres ee 1,577, 591 
= DUMMAN Ce suas an as eea se 144, 922 
ERERMUR A otene s or/ ca a2 oer ee 84,970 
687, 183 Vehaie copies soca cs ane. seep 1,927, 183 
770, 293 WiASHANigss. ooo Pec 34s te toaensee 387, 569 
750, 223 VOUNrey 28.228 o> eta esas 899, 980 
259, 173 eee ee 
1, 492, 491 eR otesleee st < oon ae eee 8, 385, 288 
1, 536, 079 a 
1,310, 405 Grand total, National Forests. ..| 162,773, 280 
724, 303 
a 
NATIONAL FORESTS EXTENDING INTO TWO STATES. 
Forest. States. Net area. 
Acres. 
Arizgnn New MGECO :: Sor 2 ssc tak ste as ste eens ence: ava oo 22 476, 369 
AP IZORA 0 Gales es See fae Se een Nes 5 eS Saa8 aut ace Successes oe 1, 039, 061 
INE TORA INGWy MOXICO cate oe oe he oe ons Joe Dee ceas yes ckede ae ee 786, 474 
CAIOEMID OLOPOR «3 Bo eto oe wae ie de ere cles Je ae age 804, 666 
Cabiomun-MevaGs saa. oss cinain ec ca oa acces sna te 549, 750 
California-Nevada.......--------------- 1,325, 230 
Catiformia—-Oreton 35.2c- tion 2-22 $ 1, 475, 023 
California-Nevada ......2 2 /sre2c2- 2st 22 1, 265, 768 
California-Oregon....:. 525.2 2-22 -- 22 -* 1,349, 764 
California—Nevada.......------..-------- 561,317 
Colorado-W yoming 3. - 2-2 nee 390, 233 
Colorado-U tal a. 5 22 ae tie een 548, 524 
NANO —W baal sscse> szsoeiee es cee ne 523,377 
IGARO—W VOUUNE 255250 erent 696, 120 
Idaho—W ashington. ... 22-2222 c= --- 458, 653 
Adah O-UGSE eee oe eee ee 585, 224 
Edaho- Wyoming on. ait sae eee lee ass vin ane ee ae ae 551, 912 
BE ARIO— ORR eat na o le oe me letras encase = Se itn no, aicl one mee 258, 
iidaho-Wyoimtinge. <ofseee sc eeh eee eon a 782,944 
Montana-South Dakota................---- 180, 697 
Oregon-Washington.....-22.2-2-222-22--- 736, 963 
TOG CREE Ya gay et vc (ia a ce lets ee ie A a rh AI peo 988, 630 


1 For total area, see ‘‘ National Forests extending into two States.’” 
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Tasie 202.—Grazing allowances for national forests, 1915. 


(Reported by the Forest Service.] 


Number of stock authorized. Yearlong rates (cents). 


Sorest. Cattle Bheop : Sheep 
] an Cattle. | Horses. | Swine. and 
horses. goats. goats. 


District 1: 
+ 6,400 |.--.-.----|— 102,000 54 i eee on 13.5 
Beartooth . 5... eden ace + 4,030 — 61,150 54 67 13.5 
+ 


Peorlodee'. c. -F<js5esjnc8 
HUAUROA Gs conto. sim oa = | 
GAN QED. ec 3. aeininns 
(EIS Chal aera Saeeceree ae | 


istricts 1-6. 
DIStVICL.7 a. se ose 
Pend Orpille.-..-.-2..-. 


Bridger 2... 5.2.25 ere tiie 
MOGIGVAGOER.2. 2.5 me caro ne = as | 


AeTIINUSO Ws oc s aksreveinn 


Holy Cross?_....... Fred 
SQINSOS) Sie arelz.« casera erase 


2 EVOL ae Bea aoe pe ee 
Minnesota... ..-. cosa... 
Montezuma..........-.. 
Nebraska? oc). scceesane 


San Isabel. 13, 700 
Bander: 2). <. eeee eee — 12,000 
SROSHOMEL:. .. seemscsae + 12,250 
Bonus). as. 2. oaeeeemen + 15,400 
Bondance. 2... .sanneene 6, 000 
Uncompahere.......... + 29,600 
Washakiel....... a Wes + 2, 400 
White River............ + 47,000 


+ 522, 550 


+ or — indicates increase or decrease over 1914. 


1 Term applications authorized. 
2 Term applications previously approved effective till expiration of period. 


a 
— 
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TABLE 202.—Grazing allowances for national forests, 1915—Continued. 


Number of stock authorized. Yearlong rates (cents), 

Forest. Cattle Sheep Sheep 
and Swine, and Cattle. | Horses. | Swine. |_ and 
horses. goats. goats. 
District 3—Continued. 

Cononene? 922.022 see. .5 — 40,900} — 240/— 94,000 .48 60 29 12 
WOLOTRGG 2. 0 St des <2 7) eS; 200! 1. ses eS + 17,000 48 HINES ones fs 12 
CEOGI ee. Occ. Kee ee a ae ft 98.8000: [baits aces <n _ 2, 500 48 BD ere acorn wien 12 
COTS 6 eager aieete Sine aie + 38,800] + 220 138, 000 48 60 29 12 
(UD SE es ae + 33,800 350 |— 47, 100 48 60 29 12 
SONY NETS Sar 8,200} + 300 65, 500 48 60 29 12 
MATCOMN Se oe eae ta + 9,400} + 500 |/— 18,000 48 60 29 12 


Manzang/* 225. eee 22k + 
Pecos: =. = 


JUGS Og See Oc gl PPR See — 27,500 54 67 Aa. = Sees 13.5 
Uinta! ap ne Bp eee ae — 30,200 |_2-....... — 188, 200 60 75) lSucee: A eee 15 
Weeasstehe... 22 i esos Gtr Wd 4, BOO) | tae te oie + 85, 700 60 (on loana tees 15 
gS Eee Seer + 10,300 500 |— ~—78, 000 54 67 32 13.5 
Wry ObgHEe 2 ona axine 2. AO: ODO ee =r = 6 + 216, 500 54 Gite essere. 13.5 
=p 43150: het, S00) |= 3, 335,860 oemons = -ilbic je n= si] ace mmeeealeeceee mans 
istrict 5: 
aa eae 1 ee A One 4, LOO) eee ocx + 4, 000 60 7D) eae aes 15 
California.....-. eee 6, 200 1,000 |— 59, 000 60 75 36 15 
Cleveland... = 22c.=.-> 4.000) le ser atareteiat a= + 3, 500 60 Ae Paseo Sexe 15 
PG OTSMA Ob. ve ete = 3s nw + 10,000} + 50j+ 17,200 ‘ 72 90 43 18 
BELVO iG teeis cies #tet== = = — Sy OO a aaa ter ls — 30,000 60 (ial BAereasecc 15 
Ramah aes en + 8, 000 600 2, 000 56 70 34 14 
Lassen...... eee + 12,500 200 |— = 38, 000 64 80 38 16 
MODOGE coc isle aiceisie aes AL 3001 cede. carer. + 61,300 60 15) Seles eee 15 
MOUs ees ease seek ates + 4, GOON ee asere + 67,700 72 COR eles gine a3 18 
Mornitereyes .os2s6.22e50 Be ap LOOM wlelcrareniee — 2,500 64 5) Oe Pee ae 16 
Plumas?.......-------: re 14,400) | santas. - + 75,700 68 Ga eae a eee 17 
Santa Barbara #....-..-. — 8,000 300 |— _—3, 000 64 80 38 16 
Sequoia ?6._....-...2... + 30,150} +3,300|— 10,950 72 90 43 18 
Ghastarv.ccssnass steseeee + 9,600; + 500 |/— 24,000 60 75). 36 15 
Sierraice essere tee — 15,000| — 6500 21, 000 72 90 43 18 


+ or — indicates increase or decrease over 1914. 


1 Term applications authorized. i 

2 5,800 cattle and horses, 50,000 sheep and goats edded from Zuni Forest. 

3 Term applications previously approved effective till expiration of period. 

4 Approximately 4,100 cattle and horses, 70,000 sheep and goats added from Uinta Forest. 
6 4,000 goats authorized on Angeles Forest for cleaning fire lanes. 

6 Approximately 18,000 cattle and horses, 1,300 swine added from Kern Forest. 
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Taste 202.—Grazing allowances for national forests, 1915—Continued. 


Number of stock authorized. Yearlong rates (cents). 
Forest. Cattle Sheep : Sheep 
and Swine. and Cattle. | Horses. | Swine. and 
horses. goats. goats. 
District 5—Continued. 
17,000 | — 200 |+ 9, 100 72 90 43 18 
7,800} + 100 |— 59,500 72 90 43 18 
11, 800 — 250\|+ 19,600 56 70 34 14 
+ 212,280 =7;, 000 |4-' “S08/050 fee se | eo al =~ 2-? os ea 
District 6: 
WASCAe Sa aeteemieieate = see 
Chelan... 
Columbia 
Colville. - 
Cratercte. <2. spree 
Deschutes 
Fremont 
Malheur 
Minam 
Ochoco 
Okanogan 
Olympic 
Oregon 
Rainier 
Santiam 2 
Siskivotly.o.su.feeeee bic 
Suislawiessccc- osteo. 
Snoqualmie.........-.-- 
MPONREASS wis wanes Selees oS 
Wimatiliansser eons 
Wimpqa sn. bs 2s on--- <6 
Wiallowaecscees sees. 
Washington .:..2..2...- . 
Wendie. .2...5. 0.020 oe Ti D000 eee eee = 
Wenatchee.........-.-. _ 550) |exeectee ss — 69,900 64 80 
WAHIEINAT YS acc. - = + 8; 850: |tc eee ----;— 113,000 60 75 
ae Ses rtd os he (ee 
“159: 250°|. E000) |=1, 280, BOON ae es = ac] Se eee neater eee 
District 7: 
APRAMSAS Sc. > cha tae <u ee 15, 000 22, 000 2, 000 48 60 29 12 | 
MOMs bs sche zecece cts 6, 000 3, 000 7, 000 48 60 29 12 
O7aT Ge. aenei marae ooee 18, 500 20, 000 2, 200 48 60 29 12 
WiohitS oeases senses. _ 4, 630U Rea ena. sae ees 72 OC) =. < coe Salone oe 
+ 39,130 | 45,000 V1 200 ERE: Se a be hs | tae ee ee 
Purchase areas: 
Cherokee.........-.-.-- 1, 500 400 1.50 2.00 90 45 
GOOrQla. sce scaccsidassccn 860 430 1, 290 85 1.10 50 25 
Massanutten........-... + DOOM Katee cele + 100 PR Sa eee nee ISPS Senco 45 
Mount Mitchell - 600 | + 160 |— 50 1.50 2.00 90 45 
Nantahalacsr¢ .<cecvsccs — 400 | —2,100 |— 150 1.50 2.00 90 45 
Natural Bridge......... — LOONE MES acataemeceeees se 1.50 Rts eS whe cl ates buses < 
POUOMIAC: Fcc eect eects Gry nabecsrasa 1, 300 TlSQ en ox sts ce] oeemee seus 45 
Savannah (N).......... + 200} + 250 }+ 200 1.50 2.00 90 45 
Savannah (S).......-... + 50; + 50 |+ 25 1.50 2.00 90 45 
Shenandoah. op eee cr< 2000) hace actsens + 150 1.50 2 COS) Seen etas 45 
Wihite Pop cwtevesenewes _ 450 400 |— 150 1.50 2.00 45 
+ 7,005 | —8, 730 |— 8, GEG Tien wat are n| Guan on colgee ee me ae eee 
Total: 
1014 Poses Dance 1, 891, 119 65,646 |) S867, GOB eer. wallace wdc ceil cecal eee 
VOLS icc. chewed mere 1, 983, 775 64,080 |] "8, 747, Gab ese ac oS ses So ere eee sei 
Increase or decrease 
OMEILOIE 62 oS ica cec + °'82,.656°} 15605 |= 120 88d Seals Sale sce ool en ee en * 


-+- or — indicates increase or decrease over 1914. 


1 Term applications previously approved effective till [es of period. 
8'Term applications authorized. 


8 Transferred from District 3. 
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